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PREFACE 



An ENCYcrx>PEDi\ of Rbligious Education.— The last two decades have wib- 
Deesed a remarkabU- dovelopmeBt in religious educati(»i. Up to tbe present time 
there ba« bAcn no book of general rvfeniKM' vovoriug this 6eld. The sources of in- 
fonuAtion on the subject are widely ncattered and for lh« majority of people inacc(«> 
8ihl<^ nuikiug inquiry tedious and baffling. This work pre»aitji for ihu first time in 
compact form a survey of all phases of religious education. 

A CoUFENOttru or StrauAT Sobool Work. — The Simday school \h the only 
sffSDcy whieh attempts to provide formal instnictJon in religion for per8Dn8 of all 
•gn. Upon the Sunday school in the United States rests the entire renponaibility for 
supplying, in any systematic way, the religious element in popular (Hlueation. T)ie 
churr-h drnvca cighty-Sve per cent of itn memlN:nihip from the Sunday »cbool and 
b' very properly extending the funotioos of the Sunday school and oum-liiting tU 
work with other forms of religious education. To meet the demands laid upon it 
the Sunday school must be not only thoroughly oi^anised; it must be generously 
equipped and provided with wise and expert leadership in every department. Then 
is a growing appreciation of the i9ignificiin<.-c of the Sunday school as an odueationol 
igency, accompaniw! by a widc-spread diwire to know the essential facia of ita history 
and to become acquainted with the most approved principles and methods. 

Scope. — The work thus covers the whole 6eld of religious education. As the 
Sunday school w gpneraJly the oldest and most inclusive agency for relipous inslnio- 
tiui in the community, many will seek Qrst the essential facts regarding its history, 
progress, and present status; its organixatioo and conduct, departments, officers, 
teachers, ptipihi; it^ material and methods of instruction, courses of study, lesson 
* helps, Lbrary, equipment, organtzal classes, anniversary days; its womhip and spirit- 
iial power, Simday-«cbool music, Sunday-school evangelism, the Children's Church. 
However important thLt organiuition, it should Ik- viewed, nevertheless, not only in 
'its iqipropriale setting within the church, but also vritb due regard to proper per- 
fpective, ba a-oommunity force and in its relation to other forces in the community. 
It-is clearly recognised, therefore, that the prewntation must include a treatment ol 
allied organizations and movements, both within the church and without, whos9 
object is to provide education in religion, and more broadly speaking, to secure child 
welfare. Young People's Societies, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., end ihe Daily 
VacsUon Bible School Association may be numbered among the more distinctively 
religious agencies; while the National Child Labor Committee, the Federal Children's 
Bureau, the Juvenile Court are examples of constructive and corrective agencies 
which though not avowedly relijpous, yet have a distinct bearing upon religious 
education. 

SctCKTinc. — There are informing articles upon numy subjects relating to the 
•doioe of education, the principles upon which religious education must be based, 
and the ^proved methods in accordance with which all proRress in Sunday-sch(xil 
tostructioa must be achieved. The ctmlribution of peycbology and pedagogy to the 
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work of the Sunday acbool and to thf> wfirk of relt^ouA education in general, t}i« usea 
of biogr&pfay and the scientiQc adapUtion of all means so a« to secure definite results 
in character — all have a place within this work. 

iNTiSROiCNOUiNA.TtoNAL,. — The eDcvctopedia is mt«rd4>iu>minatk>sHl in oharaotcr 
and contains a comprehensive survey of organixations and methods of educational 
work in the various denominatioos in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
Australia. Other articles deal with the broader Hspect« of religious education in the 
United States and in various oomitrifts of continental Europ** — Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Tlie general statistjc* 
regardiof; church membcrslilp and SuDd&y-Hchool i-nrollmcat \i&\c been collected 
with the utmost care by the most reliable expert In this field. No painH have been 
spared to render them entirely trustworthy. 

birAJiTiAL. — The work is impartial aod frcv from partisanship. While the chief 
aim is to exhibit the work of relifjous education imder ("hri^tian aufipices, apprecia- 
tive articles are included setting forth the methoda of religious education among the 
MohammedaoA, Hindus, Chinese, and Jspani-BC. ^ 

Auf. — The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Religious Education aims to V 
serve not onJy the small minority of people who are already well-informed; it would 
, alao furnish genuine help to the rank and &le who are eogiged in, or interested in, 
any phase of the work of religious educnLion. It would aid all those wlio wish to 
obtain ft broad outJook ov^ the entire field, and desire to gain an intel%ent grasp 
of the present problems. 

Staff of CoNTKuuTona. — Over six hundred subjects arc treated in the work 
by a staff of more than throe hundred writers, each one an acknowledged spedaligt 
in his field. Among the consulting editors are included the editors and educatiooal 
secretaries of various dcnomioAtiuns, and others who have become widely recognixed 
as leaders in religious education, have cordially cooperated in the undertaking^. 
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ACTIVITY AJTD ITS PLACE TS RE- 
UeiOUS EDUCATION.— The l*^rninK 
proceeB, according to current edncatiooiu 
theory, u alwajrs conditioaed bj an active 
ittituiite in the lesmer. Both the p»y- 
cbotoeist and the educator have abandoned 
the old view that the phyeical and mental 
organiem of the child is ever merel; tm- 
preMtd by iscoming stimuli. ImpreHtons 
from the oot«r vorld are activelV Mipn>> 
priated rather than just recciTed. Thia 
view of the relatioQ of the learner to hia 
world hae profouud and far-rtaching con- 
sequences for education. It transfers the 
center of interest from the thing to be 
taught to the individual who is to leam. 
He oensea to be r^ard«d a« a mere blank 
tablet on which the world writvit ita im* 
M M tk Hia. What that leanier ie doing or 
B trying to do, or what he may be expected 
to do, determines what and how modi he 
will learn. 

The thing to be taught must tbeo be 
lecast with reference to the child regarded 
as in active appropriating agent The 
logically rounded-out rahjcot matter ia 
sot the beginning of the learning process 
but the culmination of that process in 
which the activity of the child baa been 
the vital elemenL The organized body 
of geographical or historical information, 
ioT instance, ezista for him only after he 
h» made it his own b^ hia personal rcae- 
tion to it. The orgnnization of thfl mete- 
rial be mast work out in part for himself, 
if it is erer to be signiScant for him iD 
real life 

This mncepticHi of the learner as active 
rather than poaaive when practically ap- 
plied to cdacational pnxKjdure, emphaaizes 
nnt merely the activity immediately in- 
Tolved ID learning a given fact but also 
the larger jivxmmy of the learner's hav- 
ing abundant opportunity to use and 
apply the givpn fact if it ia to become a 
real part of his mental equipmc-nt. The 
child is conceived of not merely as a 
handle of imputaes but of pnrpotea. Not 
nere activity, or busy woni, connta, but 
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activity dmeted (ovari fnds; activily 

?\aded by molite*, Thc-pro^lem of ef- 
ective teaching ih thus in-paij « problem 
of 6ndin^ worthy motives an^ afTordioc 
opportunities to boys and girls. to, -irork 
tbcm out for themselves. '•■ .-■. ^ 

Notwithatandiug this eiccllent th^^*. 
of Icamins:, much of the educational pra«^* 
tice, in the ordinary school subjeeta, as 
well >« in moral and religious training, 
attempts to impress ready-tnade tnaterial 
upon children and thinks all too little of 
the ab«oluto need that they should work 
for themselves in these dirwtions. 

It ia not meant, of course, that children 
mart work out absolutely everything for 
themselvea but rather that the empri&sis 
shall be on this side rather llian upon 
continual dictation and impression. If 
they are encouraged to act for themselves, 
to use their active impulses, rather than 
made to suppress them, they gain an atti- 
tude in which they may m given many 
things "ready made" as well as those to 
woric out for' themselvea. 

The need of activi^ in the leamiog of 
religious truth is ouitc as obvious as in 
the learning of arttlunetic, science, or lit- 
erature. The values of morals and reli- 
gion are etventiaUy bound up with self- 
expreitsion and with social intercourse. 
They are interpretations of general needs 
which have developed in the larger world 
of men and women who are ever doing 
things, ever striving to work out purposes 
of one kind or another. These moral 
truthfl, thffK rrligtouB raluea can be an- 
preciated by the child only as be finoa 
that they interpret his active nature and 
help him in the realization of his own pur- 
poses. They must not only find ezpreo- 
sioD in his aetivc life, they must develop 
for him and gain control over him through 
the course of his every dav behavior in the 
world of things and 0/ people. They 
must, in a measure, be dincovered and or- 
ganized by each person for himself. In 
general, then, the problem of the teacher 
of morals and of religioa is so to guide 
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the sctive child that the Talon he*Ke1» 
to t«fl«h will ha7c a reoBonabh chdict.of 
bcin^ discovered and worked opt tu tlie 
learner's own daily life. . {•. '._■ 

There are loaDy epeciQe-pnaaee of tin 
application of these ge](,eral ' principled. 
In their narrowest f^W, thev call for 
action in the Soattay^bool class rather 
than passire tvccjltwity. ThiB phase is 
now largely, developed in all graded 
counscs. Mlwt of the leosons for iittic chil- 
dren proviiJe certain thinpi for them to do 
in wfanprtion with the lessone. 
. 'Xh the Beginnerg' clawws there ie n (jrow- 
-Jb^.ilK of k indcrf^rlen material* to illas- 
tnte and dramutize the simple Bible 
atoriea and moral lemons. There ia 
marching, there are gnnicH, there are mo- 
tion songs, all dt^ignod to give the little 
children not only something to do but 
also something which will Bor^'c to impress 
the lcs!i')n of thv day. A little farther 
alooK there arc notebooka or lesson re- 
minnera furnished, in which tests are il- 
iBminated with crayons, picturea are cut 
(Kit, pasted^ or drawn. For still older 
cUmm there are notebooks in which 
written answers to the quostiona ahoot the 
leason may be entered, or in which blank 
apaccs in the lesson story may be "filled 
in," maps to be drawn, etc. All these 
and many other phases of pnpil-oction 
have been worked out in very cumiucnd- 
able detail. They satiefy to aome extent, 
the piipit'B need of doing gomething aa 
well na sitting and liittening. Their gen- 
eral cffectiveaess in arousing interest and 
in fixing the things which the teacher 
wisbes them to Icam depcnda largely on 
the skill and enthusiasm of the teaeher. 
They may easily become aa dead and 
formal as the older methods were, 

Thcac method!", in (bwry and often in 
practice, arc j^rvat improvements on the 
procedure in clemcutary classes of a few 
years ago. It must be admitted however, 
that the problem of how to secnre suit- 
able e!xpr«»siTe activity for the Sunday 
school is a most dif&cutt one, and these 
phases of exprosaion are only the very bo- 
gianiiig. Sunday-school pupila of all 
ages Rtiould bE^ hetpc^d to participate in 
real religious activities ontside th«? walla 
of the Snnday school. Only as the ofliwra 
and toechera realize the ncc<I of making 
manifold connections with the life of tlic 
world, and only as they become skilled in 



Jlaoning featiihlc modes of social service 
or the vnrions grades can they hope to 
attain much auccees in religious training. 
(See Social Aspects of Religious and 
Moral Educalioo ; Social Service and the 
8. S.) 

It ia a question, whether it may not 
more harm than gwd to arouse the child's! 
religious emotions and to interest him in* 
certain ideals of cotxhict and 8en*icc, if he 
is not given opportunity to express these 
ideals id soma definite way. The tend- 
ency, without expression, is to produce 
n detached religious life of a more or lees 
Pharisaical type. 

Hen?, as always, the parents should •[>• 
prcciate the need of the child and cooper 
ate with the school. For the young chil- 
dren, the expresaional work should be fur- 
nished in the opportonilics for helpfulness 
in the home. ChristmM and Thnnkagiv- 
ing should afford natural means of de- 
veloping a wider interest in others and a 
deaire to share with them one's own bles^ 
inra. 

in the Primary Department, temper* 
ance, self-control, and general helpfulitess 
in the home, in the school, and on the play* 
ground can be discuased with the children 
and they may often be led to apply their 
lessons in many real ways. The class aa 
a whole may plan real services for the side, 
the needy, aud the lonely, Clsas parties 
are always useful for giving expressions 
to the ideals of kindly eourlesy and of fair 
play. Id the Junior luid Intermcdiato 
departments the need multiplies for many 
forma of active expression of the moral 
and religious life. The pupils of these 
ages begin to be interested in and to par- 
ticipate in many phasic of life outside the 
home. Here there should be large oppor* 
tunities for the development of practical 
religion. 

There ts a danger in dealing with all 
the upper classes of the Sumhy acfaool, 
especially those of the Senior Department, 
that the idcii may prevail among the young 
people that the religious life is confinea 
in itfl expression to certa,in rather specific 
"religious acts," such a» going to church, 
or to the Young Pt^ople's eoriety. Bible 
reading, prayer, or contribution to mis- 
dionsry support. They should be led to 
feel, rather, that all thoir life should be- 
long to the Irfrd and that everything thttj 
do should be done in the spirit of serrioa 
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to the Master. In acconl vrith this point 
of Tiew, tbev dionld learn that their bodioi 
are horf, th« Icmpleii of dud, and that 
proper care of them is one form of ex- 
preaeitig the r«Iigiou« life. Thoy should 
DC led to CM that the eating of proper food 
ID the proper maiuier, the wvariii^ of serr- 

toeable, modest, asd unextr&vitg&tit clothes, 
tbe takins of fuIlJcieiit nlerp and t^xprrine, 
the avoiding i^f ttliniulantit and all w)rt< 
of peraonal bad habits, the cultivation of 
a taatil; or womanly beariTig, courtpsj, 
kindness, and siocicri't^ in all kkisI rcU- 
tiouii, hoQwtj, and energy in school 
atudiea and in home dutjea — that all 
tbcM things are vital and eupplemental 
phluMs of tb« traly religious life and arc 
quite u important ia tbe eight of God 
as diurcb fttteadance, prayer, or miasion- 
ary wnrk. 

One point of general iinportance needs 
final emphaaia. It in this: of thcmtwlvcs 
children vill not, to any rreat extent, 
apply what they team in school to what 
they do outside of school, tmleee they have 
plenty of practice in application under 
the ffaperrision of the to«<;hcr. This fact 
18 gaining increasing recuguitJon in aec- 
aUr edncatioD. It is just as true of reli- 
gion. There ie little value in "storing 
ue child's mind" with religious troths in 
the expectation that as the years go by and 
rarioas nppmiunitiea arise he will apply 
th«m for hini£>.>If. The point is that thie 
conoection with conduct, if it is ever to 
be nude, mwst occur largely at the time 
the fact is taught. 

Ibtino Kino. 

Sbb Moral jlnd Reuoiouh Eoccatiok, 
Tests or Efficienct is; Motitw, Ap- 

fEAL TO, IX IteUOIOUS EoCCATlOtT. 

Ilef erence : 

Jaiaea, William. Taik4 to Teaekera 
on Ptseholoffy. (New York, 1910- 
Cl8d9-1900.) 

ASAFTAnOV OF BIBLE MATKRTAT. 
— Bee Biblk, Adaptation of the, in 
Beliqious Education. 

ASMUnSTEATIOir.— Sbe Obqaniu- 
Tiov, S. S.; Tkuaooot. 

ADOLESCENCE AND ITS SiaHIFI- 
CAHCE. — A standard eight-volume ency- 
dopffdia puhliihcd twenty years ago does 
not contain the word adeUMtnee. But in 



the last two decades religioos-eocial work 
with hoyii and girlH and voung people has 
had a very remarkable develop nivitt, and 
this word has been populariujd by the new 
religious pedagogy, as well as by many of 
the loidora in general education. 

In one of its two oenBes, adoteseenet ii 
simply the technical term for youth. It 
refers to the period of human life between 
childhood and nmtiirity. It also conaotea 
the process of develuuiug into manhood or 
womanhood which takes place during these 
critical years. This maturing procees ia 
primarily concerned with the aevelopment 
of the sex function; and tho beginning 
of pubescence marl^ the beginning of 
youth. 80 radical ia this change, it affects 
the entire organism and its relation to the 
world. Tlierefore adolescence has to do 
with the physical, intellectual, social and 
religioiifl development of young people, 
all of which arc very closely related. 

Failure to recognize the critical impor- 
tance of this procees, end what it involves, 
accounts for much of the failure of 
churciies and iJunday schools in dealing 
with tlieir young people, ^^e have dt»- 
covered that the new birth of the soul 
oomes moat naturally in connection with 
this new birth of body, mind and eociol 
coneciousnces, which occurs during ado* 
lesccnce. Adoleecenoc is, or ehotud tx^ 
esaenttally a new birth into & larger life, 
oat of the natural selfisliDeBa of childhood 
with its narrow sympathies, shallow ex- 
periences and limited knowledge, into the 
lull development of the mstore life. This 
now birth is life's supremo crisis. All 
phases of it are vitally important, and all 
essentially reltgioua. Religious leaders 
have come to recognise that the cburdi'a 
reenonsibility for its young people must 
include consideration for their social 
hungers, their intellectual ideal* and phys- 
ical needs as well as their spintatl visions 
and decisions. Thoroughly efficient work^ 
therefore, with the young people in our 
churches and Sunday schools necessitates 
a careful study of this critical period and 
vital proccse which we call adolescenee. 

In greater or lest degree the crisis of 
adolescence has been discerned by all racea 
and generations. Even savsge and bar- 
barous peoples were deeply impressed by 
the myateiy of life and reproduction 
which culminate early in this period, and 
signalized the entrance npon manhood 



^H AdolflteesM ^^^^^^^F 4 ^^^^^^^^^r Adoleweaee 

^^B iintl vomiuihood by elaborate ritoAli tnd vith b(^ ptiiimUrly in miDd. It BhouU 
^H public ioitiatione which, with ill their be rcmcmbcn-d Lh&t jfirls m their teenn Are 
^H cntdeOHe tiid vulg&rity, often wore deeply developed, on the STeraf;<^, two yean earlier 
^^M eignificant. "Ycu find it in the lowest than bojs. The chart of course cau only 
^H Mvage tribe," mj* Dr. 8. B. Haalett, iiug:){eiit arera] e*. and large aliowance 
^^H "where the individual is mutilated, beaten, must be made for precocious and retarded , 
^^M eeot away to the forest to live or die ac- cases; beoce the orcrlappio]; ages sug- 
^^M cording as he powenes or taclu the gcsted. 

^^B etreogth or endurance to ander^o the ex- The three adolescent periods are found 
^^H nerJenpes that form part of the ritual, to correapood appraxinintcly with the 
^^H Vou find it in the moot elaborate serrioe periods of grammar school age, iii>;h school 
^^B of the mother of churches, the Roman age and college age. While this alluAioa 
^^H Catholic, wher« the applicant is trained, in a convenient od« it must not be for- 
^^H instrui-tcd, robed, honored and finally con- gotten that only about fire per cent of 
^^1 firmed amid all the spleudor uf that oon- middle adolescent boys are in hi^ echool 
^^B firmation rite. Between these two, range and hardly one pe? cent of late sooUacenta 
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^^1 the manifold forms snd ceremonies that arc in college. The high school problmi 
^^1 nan in ell ttsj^s of his long coarse from is immensely tnportant, because it in- 
^^B Mvagery to culture has developed and oh- ToWes the derelopment of future leader- 
^^B served for the loitiAtion of the youne ohip; yet the bulk of boys and girls in 
^^B adolescent into the new life." Brutal tlieir middle teens are wage earners, who 
^^1 tbonjdi much of this treatment was, and by assuming responoibilities com« to ma- 
^^B ttsaaUy laclcinf^ in delicacy and true sym- turity earlier than young people in schooL 
^^B pathy. sometimes, as in the case of some Child laborers tend to "short-circuit" 
^^fl American Indian tribos, it ros« to heights directly from childhood to manhood, 
^^B of true religious eentimcnt. It all eng- therefore lo#ing much of the rich and 
^^B gents tiiat the cmphaRiH upon confirmation beautiful character values of the adolrg- 
^^H rites in many churches, and in (hfl atreiw cent development. Savagery' has a pitiably 
^^B npon convention in other churches, with ithort adolescence. By pcMtpooing mtf 
^^B an imprewive service when young persona riage and other responeihilitica to the 
^^1 are welcomed into church membership, ia twenties, and thus lengthening youth, civ- 
^^m qaite in accord with nature. ilization has greatly enriched human life. 
^H The Periods of Childhood and Adolea- Phyiicid DeTelopmeat in Adolcscenoe. 
^^B c«noe. Before attempting to deacribe in As has already been mggfs^l^d, the pro- 
^^H detail this critical development which we found changea of the uiIiili'M-vnt years 
^^m call adoleiicence, it mar U mil to suggest are fundamentally physical. The higher ] 
^H a nimple division of childhood and youth needs of growing young people cannot be j 
^^K into vob-periods. The chart is planned adequately met ontil their physical needs 1 



•re nndentood. Abuse or select ot the 
bodv tetuis to dwarf mind tod Mml. Earl; 
adcueMence is the critical period for lay* 
iug life'i foondstions in physical health. 
Qrowtli is now more rapid than at any 
other lime cjccpt the first year of life. 
Acceleration in the growth in height pre- 
oedca weight development, and the bones 
are DOW proving fast All p«rt« reiipond 
to the Eiiiiilen expanition, but tlw growth is 
far from eren or symmetricaL Dtspro- 
portifffiate growth of lirahn and the heavier 
mufcles tend to make the boys awkward 
and their moveracDts uncertain, caiutng 
them much emb»iT8i>8meut. BecauM of 
this poor motor-^-ontrol at the "awkward 
age" fine work requiring phyAical accu- 
racT mast not be eipfcted of tJie bojrs and 
eirls until the accessory moaclee hare 
better dorelopcd. Enforced overstrain 
now may recult in s«rioiiA nerroiuneu 
Later. From twelve to fifteen years ti>c 
girls usually excel the boys in physical 
acrelopmont, <itj)ociRnv height, Ixvauee of 
earlier pubcsaTiw. '^his cflunes the boys 
much chagrin and has muph to do with 
the mutual avereion betwcea boys and 
girls, cammoD for a few years in later 
diildhood and early adolescence. 

The aex development in girls not ooly 
«onkes earlier, by from one to Uirco ycara, 
bit U mach more rapid than in boya. It 
U attendAd by the broadening of the hips, 
altentJooB in the Imnee of thr arches of 
the feet and the pelvic region, and the de- 
Tclopment of Kracefnl curres in place of 
aogitlari^ and early awkwardness. Iq 
boyi with th« developmcat of the sex 
glands, the larynx grows and the vocal 
ocmte lengtben, cansing the voice to 
deepen, after more or leaa uncertainty 
for awhile. In middle adplt^sccncc the 
beard appears. Lung* and licart arc 
nestly ealsrged now m both »xea, and 
UM MDM« an develop in keenness of per- 
CBptioiit and even the skin becomes more 
wntttive. Not only doea the keener wnsi- 
tiveneaB to the o<lors of the woods, and a 
dearer ri^ion and more accurate ear 
make the boys and girls at this period 
lovera of nature and the outdoor world, 
bnt a new appreciation of art is now 
poaaible. It is the time to develop the 
•enae of the beautiful, to cultivate the ear 
for moitic, and to discover the aesthetic 
valocB of life which are woefully neglected 
in America. 
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There are wonderfully few deaths in 
early adoIesL'ence, probably because vital- 
ity and energy are constantly increaaing, 
tfaos offering great reairtanoe to disease 
whidi resulta practically in immunity to 
fatal illneaa. This trcmeudouf youthfal 
energy must find outlet, and expreesea 
itself either in cames and play or in mis- 
chievouB pranu) and juieoile dclin* 
qu«ncy. In middle adoleaccnce the girls 
attain their full beight, and eomctimeti 
tend to lose alightly in weight. Moet boys 
are now nearly "maa-growo," though 
many caaes grow an inch or more later in 
oolite (a result of gymnaainm work). 
Thia "storm and atreaa period" of hiRh 
school age ie a time of physieal tempta- 
tion and straggle. The physical impulses 
arc tttrong, often nngovomablc. It is the 
time when life habits tend Ui become lixed. 
It is usually a time of epiendid health and 
astonishing vigor> alternating with lan- 
guor and lazine-ss. 

In late adolescence oomee the perfect 
muM^uIar coord inatiou and accuracy of 
movement laddng in early teena, and the 
physical self-mastery which ha« been a 
slow conquest through the years. Growth 
in breadtn and compactneee continuee, and 
eiidarance develops; but a strange ans* 
ccptibility to di»eattc appeanc, and there 
are more deaths in the early twenties than 
in any other five-year period until sixty- 
five. Premature aging at this period, 
h(»wever, in lens common than formerly; 
partly becan»e girls are living more out-of- 
ttoors. Under normal conditions this 
period lays the foundation for permanent 
healUi for life. It is fair to the colleges 
to state that the small per cent of late 
adolescents who are college studeuta aver- 
age better health and a Tower death rate 
than young men aud women of the samo 
age who are wage earners; though for 
various reaaons a century ago the reverse 
was donbtlese tmo. 

The limits of thie article will not per- 
mit adequate treatment of the topic of 
hygiene. Tiie physical needs of adolescent 
boys and girls are of vital importance and 
demand most intelligent care. The danger 
of overstrain has been noted already. 
Girls susceptible to hysterical oeuroset 
ahould be carefully guarded from shodc 
The cigarette habit is an tunnipresent evil 
which boys even in pre-adt^escent dap 
have to face. (See Oijpizette EviL) It 
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aboiitd be persistently dealt vitti in early 
ad(^e8cence. but alwaji resaonably and 
«jnii>Atiifticttlly. loatmctioQ in perBonal 
hygiea« ebould be given niitably in every 
grade of school and careful sex education 
cannot tuifclj be ncf^lectcd. (See Ser 
Education in S. S.) So vitally arc ail the 
iasaa of lif« bound up in the uormul and 
wholesome Bcx dcvelopnient, it is tra^'ic tu 
think of the shipwrecked lives whoae evil 
practices -ftfre primarily due to 6heer ig- 
norance and neglect. The recent awalc- 
eoing on this subject itisuree the youtli ot 
the future a better chance than tu the past 
to receive Aenaible constructive explana- 
tioDB of tlie deepest facts of the pliy(*irn! 
life, which will prutcct them from untolci 
evils. It should, however, not he supposed 
that »ex instruction alone will win the 
battle against eex temptations; it will 
reauire the constant moral support of a 
Toluioua I ife. 

luBtal and Social Development. The 
Viy on the verge of adolescence ia at tho 
fint great crielH of hit; life; and though 
he understRnd» it not, he is consieiuui) of 
atrangu ntovinga within hira. It ia of 
eourse a mental and social crisis no less 
than physical, and should be religions 
alio; for it involvea essentially a new birth 
of the person into a larger life. It ia the 
new birtii of bodily fanctione and un- 
known powero, but also of new thoughts, 
feelings, eympathies, ambitions, emotions, 
puaiooa, idealH aitd convictiouK; in short, 
of everything which deepens, exalts and 
enriches the boy's life. It is even more 
intenseiy true in the case of the youns 
girl in budding womanhood. (See Qirl, 
The; Girl, The City.) 

Adolescence is the real birth of the indi- 
vidual into independence in thinking, 
fouling, choosing; Uiough not fully real- 
ised £r wvenl years to conic. It marks 
the sloir nvakenmg of the Ood-givcD rca- 
Bon, born to supemcdo instinct and to 
check or direct impulse. It is especially 
the flowering of the social instinct, whii^ 
hitherto has been leas strong. With the 
birth of nltmiBtio feHing, childish wlf- 
iihiMi is outgrown, and lite interests 
broaden with new frieDdsliipg. The youth 
becomes a ctti)%n, s social unit in the 
atate:. worthy of the toga viritis which the 
Itomans confcrre<t at fourteen. 

(A) Harly adolesctnce may be called 
the bridge period hetwt^n childhood and 



youth. It marlts rather sharply the transi- 
tion from Hie cbildiiih life of lUBlint^ and 
impolae to reason ; from the natural self- 
ishnesa of childhood to youth's altruism; 
from the dominance of gang ethics, for 
the boy, to individual ethics controlled hy 
I personal conscience ; and from the imita- 
tive rvligion of the child, with its OUquee- 
tioning sceeptajice of tradition, to the per- 
BOnal religion of adolesccnoc with ita deep- 
ening eiperience. Deep foundutiona are 
now being[ laid in personal loyalty, in 
gODuiue friendships and in religious expe- 
rioice ; also in personal ambition for voca- 
tional usefulness, and in social adjustment 
and cooperation. Both boys and girls now 
foel a new indci>cndence, and ehovr it in 
word and action. Yet there is much fickle- 
ness, indecision, dreaming, longing; often 
painful eelf-coneciousneM, sliyneas, loneli- 
ness, a great longing for ejrmpathy and a 
willingne»fl to share it, with a rtal hero- 
worship for Uie object of one's admiration. 

It ia natural for the child to trust the 
will of others and to accept their judg- 
ment and advice. But with the early teena 
cornea a new senHc of sclfnt.-ae and inde- 
pendence which brings a real leill-crisis in 
many a family. Many boye and girla now 
chafe bitterly at restraints and resent even 
well-meaning attempts to curtail their 
liberty. They intuitively feel that the 
folks at homo do not perceive their de- 
Tcloptng manhood or womanhood and the 
measure of freedom it deserve*. ITiey 
feel they are not appreciated or under^ 
stood, though they are usually silent about 
it. In view of this will-criais, it ia cleajr 
that the adolescent's obedience to par- 
ents and teachers mtuit be a reasoning obe* 
dienoe to reasonable requests, or trouble 
may be expected. It is folly to attempt to 
"break" tne hoy's will; rather must we 
see the wisdom of changing grnduatly the 
authority in tho boy's life from external to 
internal control; of gradually withdraw- 
ing parental control, to develop tho boy's 
self-controL Only tims can his own will 
grow strong. In this process tJie chmtJi, 
particularly the Sunday school, may have 
a lar^e and helpful «hare. 

(B) Middle adolenrfnce intcmiiGes tho 
permanent qualitiea and tendencies of the 
earlier period. It is quite generally ap- 
prcciafcHl that this is tD« most important 
period of a human life. It is the time 
when the great iaeues of life begin to be 
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settled. Foandationa, to be sore, arc laid 
earlier, and many life-habits ar« alread; 
formed; bat now character is determined, 
ideals aoccptod and life plart!) ft>ri»tilnU.-i]. 
Seldom docs manhood belie the prophecy 
of the middle teens. This is the period of 
Gelf-diecovrry, sclf-rerelattoit, as the bo]r*a 
individoality cornea to a focus, and the 
^irl comes to andenftaiid hernelf. Inde- 
pendence often grows into eeif-^ssertion 
and obfitiiiacv. UecklMsneM, flcklviiosa, 
onncett, impukivGnesB are quite character< 
ifttic now, resulting in etrao^ estremed 
in ideals and in action, i^lf-relianoe 
ig d^eloping rapidly, with the new 
aenee of personal power. Ax impulse 
wanes, reuton becomes increaain^ty dumi- 
Bant and coDacientioosnesa is often 
Terj marked. It is a time of etrong 
«iDotionB. Feelings of envy and julonsy 
are aoott followed bv fine ormpathj and 
genuine kindness; while cvef-^enititiTenoH' 
to alights altemateH with j^n'^at generosity. 
It is the beautiful a^ of fine aentimeut 
and new-bom ideftlism, warm friend- 
diips, high aepirationa, noble atnbitiona 
^•ncl ttie birth of real nltmism. All things 

Dostdered, it U the most interesting, fas- 
cinatiiiH, and dangerous — the most mo- 
meotDUB period of life. It is now or never 

rith the hoy or girl — hocly. mind and 

jiirit. The Christian <;hurcb faces no 
more strate^c opportunity than to help 
fl)e yonth in middle teens in the making 
of manhood or womanhood. 

At this period most bovii are working 
/or s living, having left rcdooI at least as 
MOD 83 the law aflowed. The employed 
boys arc quito a different problem from 
tibe boys iu tbi- hi);U echouls, often losing 
Biiich of the valuable devulupineut of nat- 
ural adolescence. Their precocity ts often 
unfortunate, sometimes attended by 
utcsUk! mentfll development on lines not 
oonnectpd with their epectal interests. 
Some working boys however are excep- 
tunally bright. Tney deserve all possible 
help on their life problem. Continna- 
Uon scboola, night aciiools, correspondenoe 
■chool*. etc., arc helping in conntleBS ways 
to develop the cajMCtty of the more ambi- 
tious working boys. Employed girls ore 
Tcry numerous also at tliis period, and 
fonn a very serious social problem in oar 

rities, especially where they are working 
for lc«s toan a living wage. 
This period is often uUlvd the "stoim 



and streea period,** and with good reaaon. 
The battle roy^l of Ufe is foaght out in 
the moral struggles of these older boys. 
Sometimes they are well-aDcbor«d to a 
Rat, strong Christian home and equipped 
with the panoply of a real faith, but 
oftener not. In any cose they are in seri- 
ous moral danger. Bad companions are 
bidding for their friendship, and luring 
them on in half-innocent ways until inaitt 
ioosly the ehacklce of an evil loyalty are 
forged. Bxuessive social life, particu* 
lar^r in the city high school whiob in moitt 
reapecta, good and bad, apes the wLlegcii, 
is seriouflty complicating our problem in 
these years. Too much doing which does 
not count; divided interests which pre- 
vent concentrated atudy and <lbvetop the 
superficial habit ; unwholesome rccrcB* 
tions, crowding out real exercise and 
manly sports ; midnight dancing and other 
amu»?n)ents instead nf healthy fan; all 
these tend to the forced development of a 
hot-hoQse life that is very abnormal. It is 
nervously exciting and weakening for the 

g'rl and tliorouglily bud for the boy, scat- 
ring energies, undermining strength and 
high purposes and making more difflcolt 
the struggle for charseler. The tension is 
tw) high for health, morals or scholarly 
work. 

Temptations to gamble, to acquire the 
drink habit, and to yield to sex perver- 
sions assault tho boy on every side. Often 
the cigar6tt« hubit, start«d in childhood, 
has undermined the boy's moral stamina 
as well as his nervous energy, and helps 
him to yield to these other temptations. 
Quickly ne becnmei* a victim of loHt ambi- 
tion, which perhaps is most serious of slL 
Somehow the diisilluBioned hopes and de- 
throned ideals must be restored and new 
vitalihr be gotten into the boy's will. He 
must he given right ideala of manlincsa, 
backed by Christian men who mean bnai- 
neea when they say they want to help him. 
(C) With the large majority of young 
pecvle there is really no lale adou4cenee. 
forty this time they have already assumed 
the responsibilities of manhood or woman- 
hood. Mental and social development 
continues however for some years, not 
only for the host of picked youth in our 
colleges, but thousands of others whose 
minds are still plastic and eager to learn. 
It is in gi'inrral a period of reconstruction 
and rtadjusuuent to a larger world; a 



time of incrraismg MrioaRDest au<l ■ butter 
eeoBe of proportion and thfi fitness of 
things ; a time for determining one's per- 
manent life BtaadBTdfl aod scale of Ufe 
Talaw. There is great volitional vigor 
now, th« wilt to achieTe, to make life 
count Vocational iDtareeta are pan* 
mount. There is a real hunger for eelf- 
axprcesion and for responsibilitj. Ro* 
soarcefalness, exwpt among the mentall; 
lax^r, is notably atronr^ developiitg per- 
■ooal initlAtire and leadership along line-s 
of pcrJHinal tnlent. 

Tlie Bub-topic, the dtvelopmcnt of social 
and ethical ideals, is a fascinating one; 
and another, the causes and treatment 
of juvenile delinqHciiey (see Juvenile 
Oonrt), is an exa-vdingl]* iniporlaut one; 
btit we csn give but little space to either. 
Our reformatories and jails are still tUlcd 
with mere boys, and crime Becma to be 
growing continually more juvenile. The 
majority of criminals, by far, begin their 
careers of crime in adolescence or younger. 
Early youth is Htill the grunt crimv period. 
A leading nathority, ancr studying thou* 
sands of cases of juvenile delinquency, 
reporta that the maximal age for malicious 
mischief is only fourteen, for petty larceny 
and aiwautt* liftc-cu, for cnrnr* againat 
pnper^ sixteen, aod for foratcatioD 
BeveDteen. (See Hall, G. S., Adoltacence, 
T. I: p. 332.) 

Unaoubtodly modem society has multi- 
plied boy offenders by its artificial life, 
its mechanicfll, unsympatlietic laws and 
stupid police, ita infleiititc i*chooI tty^ms, 
lack of play fai^ilitiex or vo«!ationaI train* 
ingj while [>overty, child labor, demoral- 
izing unilMmeiits, divorce, and the con- 
tribntoij negli^nce of parents have been 
largely responsible for the sad story. In 
many places however public sentiment is 
now thoroughly awakened and there is 
great hope for the future. Thousands of 
DOys and girls arc being Jtaved from delin- 
quency, not oidy by the direct spiritual 
ag(>nctea of churches and Sunday seboots, 
but also by the social constructive treat- 
ment of the best communities, throuxh 
fine systems of parks and playgrounds, 
wholesome amusements, echools of the 
modem type, vocational training, manual 
training, organized recreation, sym- 
pathetic lavH, humane juvenile courts, 
detention homee and prohattou effioers, 
and a very widespread development of 
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welfare clubs for both sexes in great 
variety. 

^'e are coming to rerognise that most 
boyH and girls uenally do what secnu to 
them right; but that they have a crude 
system of etiiics. Through wlf-ccntered 
childhood, selfishness is apt to be domi- 
nant, and later, with boys especially, the 
gang loyalty develops group eelGahneas and 
group ethics. The public opinion of the 
boy gang determines what is right and 
wrong for the boy in early adolescence — 
and it is not oftvo in accord witli Sunday- 
school principlt« I The gang is the power- 
ful censor of ethical ideals. It dictates a 
literal justice, the law of the etroageet, in- 
sistence on "fair play," prohibition of 
"snitching," the free use of "mcntJil 
reservations,*' a slight respect for property 
rights, due to a peculiar sense of joint 
ownership which eecms to hark back to the 
days of tJie primitive commune, and a 
double code of ethics for outsiders and in- 
siders, with a strict eeoBe of honor among 
comradus iu tJie gang. Through this maze 
of boy ethics, with all its crudeuess, the 
boy conscience is developed by practice 
and exercise. He cannot be given a ready- 
made conscience; ho has to develop bis 
own. With the awakening and personslis- 
ing which comes to the boy in early adoles- 
cence, he ought to escape eoiHi from this 
strange ethical crndeneas, this dominance 
by the social mandates of his fellows, and 
with a clean conscience, his own coo- 
science, clarified by a personal religions ^g 
exi)crience, be able to face the fae^ of^H 

life. ^ 

Beligiou Experience in AdoleieeaM. 
The moet wonderful chapter in this story 
of human adolescence is the way of Ooa 
with the $oul of tkt youth. AdolcscencQ, 
with all its foUies and crudities, is the 
most religious period of human Ufe, espe- 
cially in the middle teens, when conscience 
is clear, ideals are higti and emotions are 
strong and life visions of usefulness are 
beckoning on. 

(A) The Birik of Religtoua Pteltng. 
Adolescence is essentially a new birth of 
the person into a larger life. The indi- 
TJduality is now bursting into full flower. 
Friendship ripens into a real sharing of 
life. The very world becomes new to our 
boys and girls because of their changed 
vision of it. In the illnminod face of 
adoleecesce, frtaltly leSecting new foand 
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jojr and the iMttnga of krgaiuM And 
bei^t of life, do ire see tin meiugB of 
Bmbtioo : "And I mv i nev beavea knd 
ft Dcv etrtli: for the first bwreo and the 
first earth were p«aesd ftwmj and all thmfn 
are beconw new." Nov soprGmoly ia the 
time in a hmnaa life upon tlits earth wbeu 
*'He that sitteth on the throne" aeems to 
nj, "Bvlmlii I Loake all thjosa new. The 
Rnt things Lchildish thingsj are paaaed 
awiiv." 

clearlj now i» the time for the birth of 
the Dew spiritual life with all the reat. 
The relieions iastioots, emotions, motivefl 
and ideaU may natnrall; be brought to a 
fooif now ia the life of Uie bo^s aod ^irla, 
iu the new birth of the sual. A decuion 
for Jeans Christ and the new life of the 
spirit ia projected by the Thole force of a 
fr<«hly awakened personatity which now 
waletHiies the new retiifioua espvrieucc as 
tfa* nonnal thine. If oonversiou comes 
DOW in (mtIj adotesoence, at the flood tide 
of the ipirit, it meani the birth of a deep 
leUffiooB feeling. Ita impolaire energy 
exaUB the bero-worship so natural to this 
period, and often dev«lop« a fine loyalty 
to the Master, for tJm is the "chivalry 
period" in the boy's life. It is the nutin 
imaiiMM of the church with thi« boy in bts 
t«Mli^ eepeci&Uy through the Sooday 
school, to anticipate this retig-ioos crisis in 
his life, and to watch for the aunriae in 
his aonl. This early conversion comes 
even more oaturaliy to the girl in early 
tectia, becanse of her earlier development. 
Pastors and teaohvro w)tu are akillCul spir- 
itaal eardcneni wUl guide and encourage 
tfaun Doth to consecrate their live« now 
earDestlT and joyously to their Savior 
Jeans Christ. 

(B) The C^tlm%s%ai^on of lUtigwut Pur- 
post. In middle adolescence, individual- 
iig ia tlio key word best describing the 
relirioiu devclopmuut. Under natural 
conoitJonB tba older boy grows in self- 
reliance and aelf-reepect with erery battle 
be wins. He hsfl normally high ideals and 
noble sentinientA, and groat susceptibility 
to frtendship aod to m&uly Itadenibip; 
but best of all there is something in his 
aoal wbidi responds to the sincere reti- 
giooB appeal and develops into religious 
parpoae. The life dunce ahonld come 
I now to every youth bom to the purple, 
M the royal birth-right of aoiiship to God, 
■ the diancc with the help of Christ to live 



a Idngtj life, to matter ielf, to throttle 
evil paasiona and unworthy emotions, to 
crown hit talent with growing efBciency 
and asefnlneaa; in short to grow into sym* 
metrical, welt-roonded Christian nuiidi' 
nns, the three-fold life which makes a 
man in body, mind and spirit It is this 
devotion to a worthy life ambition to 
which normal oonrersion now leads. In 
bojrhood imagination soars ; iu youth, utH 
bition. It is the 8^ of faitb. whni cod- 
ventiou cumcfl in the middlt- tccuB, u it 
usually does for boys (a little later than 
girls), the experience is deeper and fuller 
than in the shallower life currents of 
childhood. The full tides of foeling and 
emotion give impressiveness and power to 
the experience, and developing reason in- 
terprets more intelligently ita meaning to 
the Aoul. This is not saying that children 
should not be given ue chance for a 
simple sincere religious experience, suited 
to their development. The youngest are 
not too yoong to be true fi'iends of Jcsos. 
Then let the frtendsliip grow until In tlie 
teens it becomes a sworn and steadfast 
loyalty. 

The winning appeal to the boy at thia 
period is the broad appeiil to his whole 
growing manhood. Hu iiov<U to Warn that 
the well*rounded manhood which he covets 
needs culture on the spiritual side to com- 
plete ita symmetry. Ue will welcome any 
means which will help him in his life 
problem. In his struggle for diaracter, 
our older boy and girl need friendship — 
coiietaiit, symputhetic, and diK'oriiiiii"; 
but above a.U they muKt have a tiviug 
friendship with Jesus Christ their Savior. 
Give them the great protection of the 
Christ lore, the high incentive of the 
Christ ideals, the mighty impulse of the 
Christian purpose, born in the heart 
through conversion, and the Christ loyalty 
and brotherly cumradeship of tlic Chria- 
tian Church, and you have armed them 
with all the panoply of God. 

(C) Deepening ConviciioM and EnlisU 
meni /or Utrvice. tn late adoU'«cence 
comes the crisis of independent thinking 
and the struggle with doubt, especially to 
young people in college. Ilowcver if the 
religions life has b^ normal in the 
earlier periods, it will be easy and natural 
now. If nef!lect«d or bclnt^-d previously, 
the problem will be more ditTicult. Often 
the skeptical tendencies which appear at 
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an of Ha eailf life tbe Smdaj 
tinaed as aa OKgaaia ~ 
dm. Tbe ftm adaUa «1m^ ia 
Um ofieoa and t^acber^ 
Kfaal focBied the 0«f e 
BMaty did the tho^kt 
SaadsT Bcbo«l was far 
tbe Bd>Ie ctea mm aot 
t^ial part (tf &e sckoel bat 

nnwfiii, and vrtb tbe 
adalta bad a laal plaoa 
adiool, more ettattiaa «nw to be 
to the fonaataoo of Bftle 
Ia«t third of tiie oinctecntli c ai tiii T ^ : 
the impetes flf the widespread 
for Bifalft itadr^ Adult daaBea 
creavd. Tbe growth of these 
to ouBT a new Tiaion of the 
of the Btiad^ idMKil as in 
for men and voBMn as vdl 
dm>— a true cb^irch scbcx^ tbe 
edocational s^ency of tbe 
people of all ages. 

Tbe first Adult departaieata 
ablj not ID local Sonday scbooU, 
gioieral orgaointions for the 
and advancem«ut of Sondaj'-echoot 
For ciample, in 1903 the Cook C 
[Ulinoia] Sunday School Asaoc 
eeUblisfaed an Adult Department tl 
mote the organiiatioo of Adolt cIh 
tbe Sondaj acbooL la tbe 
similar actioD wis taktu bj tbe 
Stote Sonday Sdiool Aesocia: 
this action tfarre was implicit 
tioD of an Advlt Department 
Kbool, to unite all the cUsks for 
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Adoieuenoe 

this period are of brief dar&tion, u the 
young man thinka bis waj tbrougfa indo- 
peodentlj and fiada sarcr Kround for faith 
thu) before. At all tvtsata be must baTs 
freedom for indepeDdetit tbinkiiig. He ia 
apt to resent the tyranay of dognutic 
tTsdition. The votlcgi; man i* the bora 
ProtetitaDL He worships reality, sincer- 
it^t ojid will brook no Bham, pretense or 
cant Empty fonnB or profcMions, how- 
ever piouft, be will have uone of. Eia 
dotibta eoDietimeR are serioiu— and there 
are doubts that are the fruit of »ia; but 
usually tlity arc uut tyinpUiras of (li>cay, 
but ttic gTuv/mg paim of a larger, etroager 
faith, in which bis tested soul liltimately 
finds reet and eatiefactioB, (Sec Crises 
in Spiritual Developmeut ; Doi^t, Deal- 
iuir with, in the S. S.) 

This freedom of conscience, the (»llei;e 
youth mutft have. It is tlio only atmoa- 

fibere iu which a modem, intelligent 
aith can gruw. But his reiigion most 
E[row strong through exercise. The col- 
ege student's growing capacity for coop- 
uratiuu is a significuut thing. He covets 
power, not merely to lead, but to serve. 
Service ifl the word oftenest heard in our 
Christian collegee. There is ever a risiug 
tide of earnestocss in our college youth 
iu America, which impela thou to apply 
their religion helpfully in social service. 
The beet way to get rid of doubts is not 
merely to think them throuj^b but to work 
tiiem off. Faith thus grows strong with 
toting. This practical emphasis in the 
religion of late adolescents soon leads 
tliem into the aoTinal religion of adult 
BUUhood to-day, the religion of the 
BUtore life, a reli^^ion which ia not meta- 
physical nor iutroapt'ctivc, but the prac- 
tical, helpful rdigioD of applied Chris- 
tianity. Heligiously now the boy haa be- 
come a man. 

G, W. PisM. 
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ADULT BIBLE CLASSES.— See A 
DKrjuiTMB.VT ; Adult Scuooi, m 
iibnt; Auoua anu Amoma B 
C1.ASSK8 ; Babaca-Philathea B 
CI.A5SE3 ; DbEXEL BiDDI£ BIBLB CLAE 

LoTAL Uoveuekt; Oboanized a] 

Cl.A£8E8i OaOANIZlfD ClaUS MoTBUl 
WeBLKT AdDLT BlBLR CLASSES, \ 

ADULT DEPAaTlCEHT.— L Ol^ 
of the Adalt Department Idea. Dd 
all of it« early life the Sunday echoo]] 
tinned as an organization chiefly forj 
dren. The few adulU who, in additk 
the officers and teachen, atlendeu 
school fonoed the BihU clois. Sol 
pletely did the thought prevail thd 
Sunday school was for children only, 
the Biole class was not considered ai 
tegral part of the school but met by ^ 
Gradually, however, this scparatioiu 
oven-omc, and wiUi the thonght \ 
adultH had a real place in l!ie Su 
school, more attention came to be f| 
to thv formation of Bible daeges. lo 
last third of the nineteenth century, % 
the impetus of the widespread move 
for Bible study, Adult classes rapidl 
creafted. The growth of these clasaeu 
to many a new vision of th« poi»ib| 
of the Sunday school as on organifl 
for men and women as well as for] 
dren — a true church echool, the r«lil 
educational agency of the chsrcu 
people of all age#. \ 

The first Adult departments were j 
ably not in local Sunday schools, bn 
general organizations for the promt 
and advancement nf fjunday-school n 
For example, in 1903 the Cook Ct 
{Illinois] Sunday School Asaod 
established an Adult Department to 
mote the orgBoizatioQ of Adult claai 
the Sunday schooL In the same | 
similar action was taken by tbe IU 
State Sunday School Association, 
this action there wa$ implicit the SHI 
tion of an Advli Department in thai 
school, to unite alt tbe cUasee for a4 
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n this tinM on the desirability find 
1 for racfa s department wu f rMuently 
id. During these years, also, deparU 
tal organizalioD was gntdiially work- 
up through the luihool from the cle- 
t«ry grades. From haviiif; a Primary 
trtzaoDt, the most progressive echoofs 
inccd to the ot-ganizatioa of a Be- 
len* DopartmoDt for the youogor cbU- 
I, ud s Junior Department for those 
« the Primary age. This led to agi- 
m for Intenui^diBte and Senior de- 
metits for the young people in their 
i, and for Adult departmentB for 
B beyond. Among the larger scbooU a 
idenble utimber of the heat now hnve 

ornnized Adult departments, vbilo 
teoaeocy thus to proride laore ade- 
;ely for the RtreDgthenine and ad- 
Kng of the work for adults is con- 
tlj iiicn;asing, 
i Charaetermie* and STeedi of Adults. 

Adult Department should include all 
adults of the echool. The range of 

ia wide, from twcD^[-one to thtee- 
B jeara and beyond. Tliis wide range 
ge^ for one thing, makes the peychoi- 

of the Adult Department complex. 
t tlto true that thero u a more pro- 
loed individuality among adults than 
ng children. An adult cUss ia likely 
av« leas solidarity than a class of any 
T age, and adult classes are certain to 
IT frtmt one another more widely than 

others. With the close of the ado- 
!Bt period, in the early twenties, the 
ittiM conditions so characteristic of 
eBoence pass away. Generally speak- 
tbft mind as well as the body takes on 
ore sober and settled csRle; the emo- 
■ are more stable, the will i» ntronger 

more resolute and at the eame time 
errntic and more eugtaincd in its pur- 
«, InugiitatioD is tamed, eiithuKiosm 
pered, and if personal ideals aru lesa 
r there is likewise leas of bigotry and 
De critical spirit. The early rears of 
It life are commonly a period of re- 
itmctioa in religious thought. Stsr- 
[*> statement ia valid for very many 
K»a. He says: "The common tr^nd 
religious growth is from childhood 
h, throngh doubt, reaction, and es- 
igement into a poeitive hold on reli- 
I, througb an individual recon&tme- 

of Mief and faitli." {P^ekology of 
'ifion. p. 883 ) . Bectmstni liioD is 



flometimes eflbcted within a brief period 
in the closiog years of adolescence, but 
with a larger proportion it is a gradual 
process extending orer fire, teo, or even 
fifteen or more Tears of adolt life. Dar- 
ing this time the person is engaged in 
working oat his own Interpretation of life 
and, though perhaps onconsctonsly, in 
striving to gain a positive and satisfying 
faith. The result may be positive or neg- 
bIitc; if positire, the person m»j ertber 
attain to an individaai adult riewpoint 
or he may tarn back to his old cbilifiiood 
beliefs, clinging to tbem teaadonsly as 
his only salvation; while the negative 
result consists in an abandonment of any 
attempt to attain a satisfying faith, nnd 
a eettliog down into a permanent attitude 
of nation toward religioa. (See Reli- 
gion, Psychology of.) 

In this process of reconstruction, sdidta 
need the guidance of wise Biblical teach- 
ers. They require aid in making the dis- 
crimination between eaaeotial truth and 
nonessential beliefa, in building their 
structure of faith upon the foundation of 
tome truth which sppcaU to tbem as vital 
and incontrovcrtiblf, and in resolving tlio 
eon trad ictiona which their increasing ex- 
periences oC life present to tbem. Help 
may often be afforded through the study 
of poettT, and by music and art, as well 
as by direct Bible study. In some cases 
the teacher may help most by reenforc- 
ing the sense of moral duty and obliga- 
tion, trusting that the path of lojrolty to 
the moral virtuo^ will in time lead to a r^ 
birth of religious Bcntimenta and con- 
victions. In every case much importance 
should be attachtrd to activity. DcSnite 
help may be depended opon to come 
through personal social and religloos serv- 
ice for others. 

White uduU« as individuals have widely 
different needs, and while different classes 
will likewise have widely varying needs 
growing out of differences io education, 
occupation, age, and so forth, all odolt 
claoaes may be assumed to have certain 
needs in common becaase these are re* 
quirements of human life under any and 
fverjr condition. It ia through a consid- 
eration of the common requirements that 
we shall be able to discover certain funda- 
mental univerHal principles of adult reli* 
giouK education. 

Ad^Ut interests are often limited and 
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restricted bocaiuc mon and vozaeo hare 
coins to adult Age with but few broadon- 
iag educatire iafiueuces upon their Uvea. 
If life is to be rich and atrocg it niiiat 
haTB a wide range of interests. A man'a 
life coneistB not in the abandancc of the 
things which he posgesaeth, bat in the 
nbimdaneo of his inner possessions. That 
life is poycrty strickeu which does not 
have a atoro of pcMinuaent value intereafai. 
The soul has small chance if in hours of 
Btresfl or temptatioQ no opportunity of 
choice as to what th<? mind ghall attend i» 
afforded. It is not cai^y to build up new 
interests in adults, neverthelesa it ia a part 
of the teacher's task, and ooe to which be 
should direct hia eScrrts. "The end of 
moral education," says H. 0. King, is 
%9 bring the inOividoalf on. the one hand, 
into the poeeession of ^at and Taluable 
intercaU; and, on tho other hand, to foster 
habits of pcrsiittcnt response to those in- 
tertflta," (Personal and Ideal Elements 
in Education, p. 110). 

Alvaya wlicn one seeks to trace religion 
to its roota he finds himself in the realm 
of the feeling The cultivation of the 
religions emotions is a second great com- 
mon netd of ttdntte. If liy somi: the 
emotional in religion has bc«n overem- 
phaaixcd, it is equaUr true that by others 
the relation of tlie feelings to right con- 
duct and the building of righteous char- 
acter has been underestimated. The troth 
ia that the feelingB are a wellspring of all 
that is true, and pure, and noble. For 
from being an evidenco of weskncga, they 
are that within man which proves his kin- 
ship to divinity. In the yearainga, the 
inarticulate cries, the hopes and fears and 
affections, the hunger and thint of the 
soul for the higher satisfactions is acen 
the svidcncc that the Lord Ood has made 
man for himself and tlmt the soul of man 
wQl find no rest until it rests in him. 

It is particularly the reepongjbility of 
the reltgiooa teacher to fslBU the pro- 
pbetio word of 0. Stanley Hall— "In the 
near future education will focus upon the 
feelings, sentiments, emotions, and try 
to do something for the heart out of 
which ar« the ieeues of life." Thia is no 
task for miperficial efEort It ia not 
enough to make a shallow appeal to the 
feelingg. If the teacher is to make men 
feel deeply and strongly, he mugt be able 
to make tl>era set. Whou he so presents 
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troth that it conrinces the reason as well 
as gripe feeling, he has indeed placed fuel 
in the mind on which the emotions mar 
feed. The Sunday school has a apeciu 
opportunity for satisfving the social in- 
stinct. Aanlts crave /cllowahip, and thia 
ia a hunger which the church in the part 
has failed to satisfy. Witness the almost 
innumerable fellowship orguiizatioos, a 
goodly proportion of whose mcmbent are 
churchmen. It ia only now beginning to 
be realized the extent to which personal 
HSHociation of the right aort may be a 
chief means to character as well as to 
happiness. There is no more |>otent, 
neverfailing educative inBueooe m the 
world than personal association. We may 
be perfectly assured that if through the 
adult classes the irreligious caa be brought 
into close personal aBsocistion with strong, 
positive Ciiriittian characters there will be 
fruitful rcaults in character building. 

This same principle should cause the 
teacher to perceive that be cannot do hia 
part by merely talking to his class once on 
Sunday. He most give himself to the claas. 
It is by the touch of life upon life, iufl- 
uitely more tlian by definitions and ar;ga- 
mcnts, that hia work is to be made rital. 
The social instinct fimh itit highest aati»> 
faction in fellowship with the Ureat Com- 
panioD. Beyond utilizing the principle 
of pGrsonat association, and making him- 
aelf the associate and friend of every mem- 
ber of hia class, the adult teacher must 
bring God as a preeent help, as the Divine 
Friend and Companion, into the lives of 
hia pupils. 

p8y{!hoIogy, with all its recent emphasis 
upon the will as the primary functicm of 
mind, will not allow one to overlook tbe 
fundamental importance of action in rfr- 
ligioua education, Htiffding^s statenUBt 
is significant and striking: "As fidlta 
taught, the most original thing in us is 
tlie impulse to action ; it is given before 
the conBcioQsness of the world and cannot 
be derived from it." Indeed, the example 
of the Great Teacher should be euJBcient 
to inflocnce the teacher of religion never 
to be aatisfied witb tbe appeal to tlie in- 
tellect and the emotions oiloae. Christ 
most characteristic word was: "Follow 
mc." He did not first impart iofornutioa 
or appeal to the emotions ; his first step 
was to call to action. His central appeu 
was to the will. "Wboeoever aball do tlw 
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will of Qod, the same in my brother." He 
never stopped ehort ol directing his hear- 
ers ioto definite linos of action. The 
funduneatsl n^td for (Ktion is evident 
when it is comidered tbat ovttber thought 
nor feeling ia complete without it. 
Without aocoanpanying action thought is 
an imperfect proceM. and without ita ap- 
propriate ezprenioii feeling is starred and 
wMJ[«Ded. ThJB must niakp it apparent 
that neither intellectual nor moral growth 
ia the membeni of the ulaiiacB cau be ex- 
pected ntiless the plans ioclude provision 
for proper expreseiTC octivitiea. (See 
Activity and it« Place in HcligioQB Bda- 
catioo; Social Aspects of fivligioiu . . . 
Education.) 

It ia through meeting adequately these 
fundamental needs which all adults bave 
in common that one may mogt coDfld«otIy 
bope to attain the great ceatral aim of 
leUgiotu edocatioD. That aim, to restate 
in aummary form what has been stated al- 
ready in toe foregDine paragraphs^ is not 
merely to famieh iniormation or to stir 
■ballov feelinge. but rather to lead men 
Bod women into larger, richer, fuller life — 
into the more abundant life, which Jeinis 
Christ came to reveal and supply. (John 
10: 10.) The end is altio finely stated in 
tb««e words of the apoetle : "for the per> 
fecting of the saints, . . . unto the build- 
ing np of the body of Christ: till we all 
attain onto the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
fall grown man. unto the mejmare of the 
•tatare of the folbesa of Christ" (Eph. 
4: 18-13). 

m. Materials and Methodi. The fore- 
going discussiuD saggcsta the necessity in 
the Adnlt Departmeut of (t) An Adult 
Cnrriculnm. (3) Provision for Adult 
Worship. (3) A Program of Adnlt Ac- 
tivities. 

1. Adult CurriatJum and Methods of 
TtacKing. It is evident that no other de- 
partnwnt of the school presents each 
varied requirements. The course of study 
for a particular class Hhoald be decided 
DDOD only after ooosideration of the needs 
of the class and chtofly with reference to 
thoa» Deeds. Courses must be provided 
vhich will meet the needs of a wide 
varie^ of claaace, and so arranged in se- 
qosDcs sa to afford a program of study 
cootixining throngh a number of years. 

As yet the very large msjoiity of adult 



clasaea continue to lue the Intemational 
Uniform Lessons bat there is ooostantiy 
increasing exprgMUD of desire on the 
part of the clasBM UismselTCS for special- 
ized courses, and every year sees a larger 
number of classes taming from the Uni- 
form Lessons to courses which make a 
stronger appeal ta clasa interests. So long 
as all the clashes of the school continaed 
to use a common lesson it seemed inad- 
visable for the Adult classes to break the 
bond of unity. This objection to change 
has now lout its force and one may expect 
to find • larRcr number of classes demand- 
ing courses fitted to their individual class 
n^B. 

Every Adult Department should offer 
advanced courses in Bible study and other 
related subjw^ts. These counws will pro- 
vide an opportunity for serious ntudy for 
those 80 minded. There are nndoubtedly 
many who have never been attracted by 
the unsystematic Bible study of the past 
who would welcome an opportunity to 
pursue consecutive countes so planned as 
to fumi&h a thorough Imowledge of the 
Bible. From this time on there will be 
a greater number of young people who 
have come up through the grades, having 
completed the courses of the Intermediate 
and fjenior departments, who are prepared 
for advanced studies. Opportunities 
should be offered for these, and for all 
those whose education, training, and 
native gifts fit them for serious study and 
for a measure of independent inrMtiga- 
tion, to pursue tlieir studicis under uie 
direction of the church scho(^. 

Advanced Bible study should be offered 
in such subjects aa the rise and develop- 
ment of prophecy, the teachings of the 
variooB propnets, the lef^ literature of 
the Old Testament, the literature of Wis- 
dom, the Psalter as a manual of devotion, 
the teaching of Jesus, the teaching of 
Paul, the purposes and mesaagM of vari- 
ous New Testament books, as Matthew, 
Luke, John, Romans, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Hebrewa, and others, the social 
teaching of the prophets and the social 
teaching of Jftsus, In addition, there 
should be courses on the formation of the 
Canon, the history of the English Bible, 
the Protestant Reforraation, the distinc- 
tive doctrines of Protestantism, Prot- 
estant theology during the nineteenth 
oeatury, denominational history and 
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polity, and the history and present Htattu 
of Christi&Q miMions. (See Adults, Elec- 
tive Coonw for, in Bible Study; Grndu- 
atioa sod Graduate C<mriH'«.) 

Tlie Sunday Kchool which aims to pro- 
vide fully for the religious education of 
adults cannot overlook the religioait mid 
cnltural value of study conrACit in such 
fubjects as the history of Chrietisn art, 
and the Christiui teachings of such poeta 
as D&iite, TL-onjWHi, Browning, Ijuwtrll, 
Qildi^r, Bud others. One of the inoat acute 
Deeds of modem society is for coarsee of 
stadv for parents in child nature and 
child nurture, and in aucb related ttuli- 
iectii as home economy aud neighborhood 
improTemfiQt This need may be pro- 
vided for most u:ff(ictivcly, and with tho 
kaBt expenditure of time and effort in the 
Adult Department. 

The bifitory of religion ie an absorbing 
atndy. The intclligetit Christiun needs 
to know the oignificance, the strength oud 
th9 weakness, of modem detelopiuentB of 
religious thought There ie a wide rang« 
of social questions which furniab impor- 
tant subjects of Btudy. If the vital social 
problems of the day are ever settled it 
will be through tlm applii-alion of Chris- 
tian priiicipIo»«. The rt-al church cchool 
cannot ignore them. The introduction 
and use of extnt-Biblical courses should 
b« properly guarded. For cjtample, it 
would not be well for any class to engage 
in extra-Biblical study continuoualy. A 
class can always go back to direct study 
of the Bible with profit. (Sec Extra- 
Biblical Studies.) 

There will always be in tlie Sunday 
echool some adults who do not have even 
an elementary working knowledge of the 
Bible. Consequently, the Adult Depart- 
ment should provide courses which will 
famish an acqaaintaoce with the history 
of laraci, the life of Jwus, the life and 
growth of tJie early Church, and the livos 
and writing of the apostles. Courses are 
now arailBule, and an; certain to be pro- 
duced in increasing number, which will 
aerve this purpose. 

Tho Adult Department ehotild share 
with the Senior Department the rcwpon- 
sibility for training workam for school 
and church. As a rule, the work of train- 
ing mar best center in the Senior iJepart- 
meut tnotigh it is probable that among 
tbe adults of every school some will be 



found who should be engaged in prepara- 
tion for skilled service in some line. A 
daitg of men in training for work with 
boys, or for Rcrvice in official positions iu 
church or school, or a class of men aud 
women in preparation for teaching, would 
bo found to be a possibility in moxt de* 
partments. The training function of the 
department ehould be regarded as one of 
the most important 

In many vrj^ani/ed classes, in which a 
great deal is being done by the membfrs 
in ways of practical service, it has not 
liceu loutid possible in the past to secure 
much study. While this may have been 
due in not a few casea more to deScicncy 
in the teacher than to any other cause, it 
remains true tliat there should be a place 
for adult classes in which the studv re- 
quirements are of the minimum kind. 
Some adults are so circumstanced as to 
have almost no time for either reading 
or study; others who have time, entirely 
lack habits of study and are not disposed 
to form them. In such classes the teacher 
must necessarily become the lecturer. 
Other classes, unwilliug to study, may lie 
ploased to become Bible reading classes, 
the reading lu be done at the time of the 
data ses#i<'n. 

The ideal method of teaching in the 
Adult Department is that of free discus- 
sion. The outstanding weakness in most 
adult teacliing is that the teacher does too 
much talking. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the teacher of adults that 
mere "telling is not teaching." Only as 
the teochur really Buci^-cds in making his 
clftBs a forum of discussion of the subjects 
of the course in use, doea he vitally and 
strongly teach. The teacher should ear- 
nestly study ways and means of developing 
expresuon on the part of all tlie mem- 
bers of the class. 

2. pjvvidon for Aduli Worship. An 
eeaential part of adult religious education, 
as already stated, consists in tbe cultiva- 
tion of the religious feelings. For the 
most part this can best be aocompliehcd 
through the public oervicc of worship. 
On no account should th« Adult Depart- 
ment provide a program of worship sim- 
ilar to that of the public service; rather, 
it should urge upon all its members the 
importance of participation in the wor- 
ship of the congregation. 

3. A Program of AduH Activities. Ai^ 
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tiri^ w the third chief factor in adult 
relijfnnis education; pambly tho most im- 
poriint of the three. "Letmiag by do* 
in^' U a popular Htutenieut of a profooDd 
pnnctple applicable tbrongbout life. 
Since most of th« adults io the c]a«ee8 
have passed the prriod in life when new 
knowledge in motit readily ac()uired the 
principle i» more applicable hon* than in 
the oUwr departments of Uio (M.-hool. 'Die 
teacher vbo aaccecds in leading Ihc mcm- 
bera of hia class to act upon the truth 
irbich tbey already know is quite as eflec- 
tirel;^ inSaencing character m wheo he is 
poariDg in new truth. One of the great- 
est needs of the churches is provisiou for 
definite religious service for every mem- 
ber and Uie active enliBtment of every 
member in that service. Such a program 
of activitiea may be provided more efTec- 
tlTely tbroagh the organized classes of the 
Snoday school than in any other means 
■nd this should be considered one of the 
first reBponaibilitiea of the Adult IVpart- 
DKot. (See Social Service and the S. S.) 

IV. Mpaitmeiit OrsanisatioiL. The 
precediiif diecnHion has preeuppoecd an 
oivaDized Adult Department in the Hchool. 
Tna Sunday Achuol which aims to he a 
real church school and to provide cffcc- 
tiveij for the religions education of adulta 
will ncceasariJy make as thorough pIo^'i- 
rion in the way of department organiza- 
tion for adulta as for little children or for 
young people. Up to the present time 
many schools with organii^cd adult classdt 
have been content to have these daases 
only loosely oonoected witb the school and 
with little or no interclass bond existing 
between them. Thi« separation and lack 
of unity has been the outstanding wcak- 
DCBs of adult cIsEfl work. (See Organised 
Adult Classes). 

The organisation of a department will 
biod the adult claaaes of the ttrhnol to- 
gether in a desirable unity, while tiB con- 
tfitating a distinct deparbnent the adults 
will have a desirable separation from the 
k}wcr eradca and at the some time that 
ioteprai relationship witb the athuol as a 
whole which i« »o necessary. The number 
and kind of daiuieii required in order that 
ttie achool may minititer to the entin? adult 
eoantunity is a subject for careful iu- 
TCetigstion and study. TbeM classes will 
not all apring into existence spoutane- 
onaly. The? i^uat be planned. After 




they are organized they will require euper* 
vision, and their lenchers and officers will 
need to be brought together for mutual 
counsel and to plan for cooperation. The 
field of activity and the aims and purpoaen 
of each claea should be considered and de- 
cided upon in roiineil. 

All (his rcqwiri»9 s well-organized Adult 
Department. All classes of adults con- 
nected with the school ahonld be included 
as a part of the Adult Department, It is 
advisable, because simpler and eiutier, to 
do all tbe work planned bv the school for 
adults through a single dopartment. 
Overorganizstion needa to be guarded 
againsL The principle dhould be the 
miniroum of organization required for the 
nmxiniuin of efficiency. The school that 
has a well organized .\dult Department 
with trained leadi^r^hip, can carry out a 
full, complete program of instruction and 
activities for all possible adult groups. 
The organization need not be complex. 
There should be a department superin- 
tendent or principal, one assistaat Buper- 
intendent, and a department secretai?. 
In most eases no other officers will be re- 
qniretl. Such committeca aa the work 
secnift to require from time to time should 
be proTidccl. There should t>e a depart* 
mcnt council, composed of the officers of 
the department and the teachers and presi- 
dents of all the adult classes. If there 
are other organisatioas in the church 
which do any religious educational work 
for adults the presidents of these organtiA- 
tiona should be invited to member^ip iu 
the department council 

In order that there may be an organized 
Adult Department it is unnecessary tliat 
the adolt membership of the school meet 
apart from the lower grades. Where an 
inadequate building torbids a separate 
adult ossemldy there is yet abundant need 
for department organization, thuu^th the 
school that is adequately housed will haTa 
a eeporate sasembly room and separate 
classrooms for Uio department, making 
possible an- adult assembly. (8ee Archt- 
tw-ture. S. S.) W. C. Barclay. 
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ADTTLT SCHOOL HOTEHENT (OE£AT 

BRITAIN).— Tiic Adult Sch«>i moye- 
Dieut is a vigorous uid prugTCHsivu orgoa- 
izstion. largely confiued to Great Britim, 
which hits been in existeucie for a ceutuiy, 
but has, for some tiiity*five years, be^ 
constantly adapting ita methods and 
teaching to the growing requiiementa of 
oar timce, (>Rpeciuly in moetiDg the social, 
cdocational, and spiritvial necih) of mea 
and women. It was cradled by tlio So- 
ciety of Friends, bat although atill draw- 
ing many of its best workers from that 
body, it ha« outgrown dtnomiiiational 
barriers, and numbers among its mvmbcra 
those of all ranks, creede, li^mpt^ramenta 
and political parties. The balk of its 
adherents, however, belong to the work- 
ing classea The fellowship tliat hinds the 
students togetlier provider au almost idea) 
opportunity for the interchange of opin- 
iooa upon thuec very subjects that most 
concern the well-being of either the indi- 
vidual or the community, and the basis of 
this fellowship it the deeire to "work oat 
the social and oducational aspirationa of 
our corporate life, in obcdicuco to a epir- 
itnal ideal.'' 

This movement haa many features In 
common with other institutions on behalf 
of a workirig-ola*s education, such a« the 
Uec'hauics' Institute movement, the Work- 
ing Men'a College, and the Workcra' Edu- 
cational Association. All thc«c have been 
of incalculable value in the democratic 
education of the English people, and hare 
contributed in no email measure to the 
intelligent crsf tsmauuh ip, sober judgment 
and progresa in social reform which make 
for tne well-bcinK of a people. 

These are, however, officially non-reli- 
giona, in the sense that religious instmc* 
tion is no part of their program, but the 
Adult School movement has clearly laid 
hold of the intipiring energy of the reli- 
gious sentiment, and its central feature 
IB the study of the lawg of life, inspired 
by the progressive teaching of the Bible, 
An Adolt School is not a Bible clnsg in 
the asuai meaning of that term, bnt the 
Bible is its textbook for the principles of 
life. Ko part of a iX'hool routine should 



usurp the primary place of religious 
inquiry. 

It aims to spread abroad the spirit and 
character of Jesus, the Christ, among the 
democracy of the age, and it differs from 
the Brotherhood movement in the method 
it adopts as more in harmony with its 
own g«niu8 rather than in the aim it pur- 
sues. It generally avoids the hour of 
Sunday afternoon as being too reposeful 
for vigorou* thought, and prefers to meet 
in the morning. The hour differs with 
the locality, and the Urge majority of 
men's schools close previous to the hoar 
of public worship, so that worshipers, if 
they wish, way attend the church scrviceB. 
Prank conversation is encouraged among 
tlm students, and under the guidance of 
a teacher questiona and helpful contribo- 
tions are welcomed, but the feature of a 
lengthy address does not find favor. 
Women's schools meet on Sunday after- 
noons, or on week-day evenings. 

In the United Kingdom there are about 
1 900 schools, with 100,000 members. 
They are grouped into sub-unions, unions 
and federations, with a National Council 
at the head. Committees of the National 
Council help to direct the movement, and 
provide a lesson sheet for religious study, 
with handbook; guidance in social service 
and secular study, and also help to organ- 
ize week-end lecture schools and confer- 
enopa for the greater efficiency of the 
work. Each school is self-governing and 
often self-«upporting, and few restrictions 
arc impOHcd by any oonstitution. Be- 
cently (1911 and 191S) visits have be>en 
exchanged between groups of English Bod 
German workmen in the belief that a 
closer knowledge of each other will imfold 
many common interests and Bcnre the 
cause of international brotherhood. 

In collaboration with the National 
Conneil of P. S, A. Brotherhoods (sec 
Brotherhoods in Oreat Britain), the 
National Adult School Union compiled 
The Fellowship Hymn Book which is 
ft-idely used, already the sales havine 
reached 190,000 through Adult School 
channels alone, 

The movement seeks to be truly edu- 
cative, as well afi a «-itite§a of the evanf^, 
not merely in the accumulation of kaovl> 
edge, but in the wise guidance of life. It 
seeks to broaden sympathies, to teach pro- 
portionate views, to aerelop the power of 
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penouai serrice. snd to enlarK^ the ruioii 
of Uie Kingdom of God. It aliould be 
more widely known among men and 
vomeo wlio an doing th«ir own thinking 
and among tJtoae who may find no bomtt 
ia the orthodox churchoB, and yet wish to 
aerve tli«iT fellows io the fellowehip of tho 
epiritutl life. 

B&HB8T DoDQSHtrN. 
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ADULTS, ELECTI7E COUKSES FOB, 
Dl BIBXE STUDY.— The remarkable in- 
cresae in the attcudaace of mature per- 
KHU has created an entirely n«w set of 
3imday-«chool pioblcme. The edaca- 
tional work as well as the organization 
ted administration of the school of the 
charcb is sitally affected. 

Coincident with the difl«>v*ry of the 
child's right to religious edacatioa as a 
dtiid, there has come the corresponding 
diaoovery of the right of adults to receive 
tt tlic hands of the church systematic reli* 
gioits vilui'atioii suited to their needs. A 
gener&Cioo of adults has grown up within 
me membership of the church, many of 
whom have oouccptious of the funda- 
mentals of the Christian life which are 
little beyond those of tlie children them* 
Bcdvea. The discovery of this fact has 
raised a eoDpicion as to the adequacy of 
the Uniform Lefswu Syatem. If forty 
' ycftra' study of thee« lesEone has produced 
■acb rG8alt«, can the church look for any 
different rceolts at the end of another 
forty years? Parents who are face to 
face with the privileges and Tesponsibil- 
itiea of parenthood may not be greatly con> 
eerned over Eiekiel's "Vision of the 
'Temple Restored"; burdened laborers 
m».y not grow cuthuaiuatic over "Svnnach- 
rrib'a Invasion of Samaria"; anj young 
men in the period of meotal readjustment 
IL rary likelv will have no de^p interest in 
■ tbe "Building of the Temple." Such 
I leiBonB have a proper place. But when 
^p«opl« are struggling with immediate and 
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urgent problems peculiar to a given 
period, or to a group, or to a particuhkr 
situation, such leesona are as ill-adapted 
to adults OS to the unfolding souls of 
infant« and children. OfiSciu question- 
naires have devdoped only the conviction 
that the Uniform Lee&ons arc not univcr- 
saUy applicable to group ezpeheuocs of 
mature life. 

The emphasis of Christian thought and 
effort ia anifting more and more strongly 
to the social duties and obligations of the 
Christian Church. The recent develop- 
ment of thought haa been toward the 
recognition of s world-society, a social 
organinn consisting of all humanity, an 
nJI- inclusive social solidari^. Develop- 
ments in the new aciCDCc of eodology, 
movements for the emancipation of labor 
and the enfranch isemeDt of women, new 
empha.sifl on the educational opportunities 
of the home, the immense t^ks of mis- 
sions and social service, are but a few of 
the changes which have come upon Chrie- 
tian thouf|ht and life since the system of 
Uniform Lemons was adopted in 1873. 
Christian people have both a right and 
a duty to understand something of ail 
these changes in order to interpret them 
from the Christian point of view. It is 
becoming quite generally recognized that 
the main objective of Sunday-school teach- 
ing is not Biblical scholarship, but effi- 
cient Christian character. As the church 
rises to her duty as the public school of 
religion and realizM her responsibility for 
Bending intelligent Ohrietian leadership 
into all human assooiations and relations, 
there will be a widespread demand for a 
comprehensive program of general reli* 
giou§ education. Urgent nera is already 
developed for elective courses of Bible 
study on themes such as the following: 
Christian Parenthood and the Christiaa 
Ilome; Missione snd Social Service; The 
Growth and History of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures; Social Messages of 
the Prophets and Apostles; Historical 
Bible Study; Biblical Theology for 
Popular Uite; Masterpieces in the Liter- 
ature of the Hebrew and Christiaa Reli- 
gions; Prayers of the Bible — Growth of 
Iteligions Ideas; Teachings of Jesus — 
Topical BdigiouB Studies; Introductions 
to the Books of the Bible. And other 
cooTBca must be provided to meet positive 
seeds of groups of Christians who face 
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particular problemB. (See Adult Depart- 
ment) E. P. SUEPUKSD. 

Reference: 
Wood, I. F. Adult CUus BOids. 

(Boston, cl»UO 

ADVEETISmO THB SmiDAY 
SCHOOL.— The firet essential to coa- 
tuiucd iwpular support is that a (school 
•hould bo worthy of Bupport. U the 
Suoda; school is not good it cacaot. hold 
the piipiU that it invitesj it may cot seem 
no clunr to oome that it is aeceiwary for a 
sood echool to let people know of it. 
Uaoy Deed to be educnted to appreciate 
a good school just an prospective pur- 
«haRcni are alucetcd by ehrewd Balcsmen 
to (evl their need of a new commodity. 
Qr^at merchant* do not think it sufflcieut 
to pnt good warct in their stores; with 
infinite akill they spend thousands of 
dollars in bringing people to buy. 

Too often those who pride tbemeclrea 
on faavinff good schools have hut a faint 
conception of the extent of the constit- 
uency to whicli they should appeal. Tbey 
have not thought of the adult men in 
their own church, nor of any children 
except the Rons and daughters of thoae 
already connected with the church. And 
this, too, while there are aa many chil- 
dren outside the Sunday school as in it, 
and while donominations are reporting a 
decrease of Suuday-eehool enrollment. 

In the act of advertising the repreaen- 
tative of the school may be disappointed 
or ahocked to find that his appeals arc 
so ineffectual, but later he may come to 
eee that indifference to his invitation is 
really cauaed by the incompleteness of 
his own Sunday school, SnppoBc, for in- 
stance, a man were invited to a Sunday 
school only to find that it had no men's 
claae; or a man whose auprcme intercut 
is the social movement of the day wore 
invited to a Sunday school which never 
departs from the International Uniform 
LeeeoB. A men's class, or a class in the 
social t«*cbin£ of the Bible would be at 
once BOHMtecL (See Social Service and 
ihu S. S.) 

The increase of membership in the 
Sunday school is one of the crying needs 
of the times. Id view of these facta no 
school can bo called good which is not 
tnring to grow. It is certain that any 
scnool whi3i is not making itself known 
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to new people aodl, in the effort, modify- 
ing and eillsrging its capacitieB, will soon 
cease to be effective c\tQ for it« limited 
constituencT. The miaaionary impulse is 
an essential of Christianity and of Chris- 
tian education. (See Missionary Bda>' 
cation in the S. S.1 

Advertising can o« sncceMfnl only as 
it conforms to the fundameatal and uni- 
versal laws of the human mind. In other 
words, whether he employs it» tcrminol^wy 
or not, the advertigor must have a usable 
knowledge of psychology. He muet un- 
derstand, for iDBt&nce, the principles of 
apperception and find the point of contact 
between the Sunday fichool and the boy 
outside of the inflqences of the church 
whose attention he wante to secure. That 
point of contact may be the Sunday-whool 
bas(?bsll nine and he will winely stress 
this feature of the school in some of itA 
advertising. 

He knows that the concrete has im- 
measurable advantage over the al^tract, 
eefiecially in an appeal to the young or 
immature, and hence he should use cuts in 
advertising, or language that will suggest 
things and people, or perhaps he may 
distribute illuBtrated Sunday-school 
papers in the slums of a cibr. 

His advertisement will focus attention 
on one point and keep it as long as pos- 
sible in the center of consciousness. He 
should appreciate the "follow-iip" prin- 
ciple in advertising and wck to fortify an 
original favorable impression by other 
comulative data. He should use the taws 
of association and repetition by the habit- 
nat uHc in his advertising of some signifi- 
cant phrase, such as "The homeliira 
school" or "The school that makes char- 
acter." 

Those general psychological prineipl« 
should be appliwl with due regard to the 
nature of the Sunday school It is pre- 
eminently a social institution and in ad- 
vertising it, appeal should be made to 
social motives; it may be shown, for in- 
staucc, that the Sunday scliool elevates tbe 
community and builds the nation. 

Motives should be used which will help 
every Sunday school, and by no means 
should any individual istio or competitive 
suggestions be allowed to weaken other 
schools or deplete their numbers. 

The Sunday school is also a dignified 
institution with a lofty religious piir» 
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pose aod there should be sach use of the 
lawi of usocJatioa io sdvertieing as vill 
mteiuif;, not uullifj-, thiis view of its 
miseioQ. While tlic idean niggested 
should be a^eeable. cbeerhil, and attrac- 
tive to old and jounc alike, there should 
be DO triviality or deioent to the cheep 
and common jrato of tlic «tri'«t. 

A campai^ of advertieiog plaiiui-d and 
piMBCOtcd in aoMtrdaDce with the phn- 
ciplw just outlm«d should reault in an 
increaae of numberg. ExperieucG hu 
obown that no orf^anixation is more acosi- 
tive to wise and vigorous promotion tlian 
tlM> Sunday echool. This doubtless is due 
ID lar)^; measure to the fact that so many 
of itfl niombers are young and sustteptibic 
to new iiitiueDces. 

But these new popils are not so many 
mere units to be tabulated, and perhaps 
eompaxed with those in another school, 
but so many more human lives to be 
touched ana lifted by «>very fiiiw and 
strong molive that the school can tiupply. 
This is the result which is really worth 
striviuK for. It eonKtiUites an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge whieh wilt modify 
aod enlarge the capacity of the echool 
and make it new every year with iaoreaft- 
ins potuicy for good. 

This procese will be hastened by the 
fact that many of the newcomer* are 
force* io themselves and can make real 
contributions to the life of the school. 
Thin will Ik.' most happily tnie if the lead- 
era in the H'hool arc large-minded enough 
to innte those different from tliemselved. 

Yet again the echool will hnve made 
itaelf known fo the contmunity and to 
neighboriiig schools for its zcul and eu- 
terprise; it will give tliem ptThaps a new 
idea of what nay be aceomplitdied by a 
iriM publicity: it will win the respect and 
gratitade oi thoee who grieve for the 
matiitude of children unreached by reli- 
gious education. (Sec Publicity, Mctli- 
ods of.) 

The more economic use of the echool 
cqaipment, both human and mntcrial, is a 
Immt though equally voluuhle result. 
The Sunday-school room often will ae- 
commodate three hundred as well as two 
hundred, and the exceptionally capable 
teacher of the men's class and Junior 
superintendent am lead twice as many as 
they have. The cost of nmintaiaing the 
Snsday-«chool plant for the larger num- 



ber is les» per capita while at the e&mc 
time the number of contributions is 
greater. This should not be overlooked 
m considering the pecuniary cost of ad- 
vertising. 

The term adrertiaiDg in the narrower 
sense is applied to some form of printed 
appeal. But it must not be forgotten that 
the most ellLftivG efforts to increase a 
Sunday school are made by per»Anal con- 
tact, The printed invitation la beat de- 
livered, tliereforc, by a friend of the 
school, child or man, aud supplemented 
by the spoken word. The children 
thcmsekej are excellent advert isers if 
really interested, while the prioted matter 
they carry will supply in definite and 
complete form what they arc perhaps too 
immature to tell. (See Recruiting the 
S. S.) 

The telephone has greatly increased the 
numl)er of people who can be reached in 
a personal way. It is possible, however, 
to rely upon it too much. The voiee alone 
is frequently an iuadcquate substitute for 
the actual prcecuec. 

When the personal letter is impractica- 
ble hecBUSe of the number to whom it is 
desired to appeal, the form letter repro- 
duced by hectograph, multlKraph, or other 
device moy be used. The impereoaal, ia- 
discriminatiiig t-haracter of such a letter 
may be relieved in various ways. In- 
stesd of inviting everybody to a Rally 
Day by one letter, parentis may be iovitcu 
by 'one, members of the Home Depart- 
ment by another, and prospective mem- 
bers of the men's class by a third, each 
letter being specially adapted to the group 
of people to whom it is addressed. If it 
ie possible personally to sign each letter 
and to add with the pen some remark 
appropriate only to tlie person addressed 
verv much of the value of a personal letter 
will be secured. 

Printed advertising matter should not 
merely contain an invitation to come, it 
should give definite facts showing why it 
is wortli while to come; sueh reauurees of 
the school sb complete organization, boys' 
clubs, reading room, motion picture ma- 
chine, etc., should be mi^nlioaed. 

Fortbcnnore, such matter should em- 
phasize what the Sunday sdiooL is now 
doing, or is pluuuiug for the immediate 
future. It should present the Sunday 
school as dynamic rather than static. 
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Ttic idea of action and powBT is bItsjs 
attrtcti%'e, and espedaliy to the minds of 
the Toong and the forceful. 

iiany Sunday schools empbasiie special 
days. The obscrviuicv of Rally Day has 
doDG roach to adTcrti»c the Saaday echool. 
The idea of gathering the school together 
to ent«r upon the work of a netr year is 
sound and attractive. The advertising 
may be made yet more attractive if it 
announcea a deOnitc program and a spe- 
cific goal for the year to come. 

Too many school^ hovever, cease their 
advertising and their efforts to get new 
recruits with Bally Day (q. v.). Many 
of the metlioda and ingenioue devitea 
which have been develojied in connection 
with Itally Day may be followed up and 
reenforccd at Chrittmaa (q. v.), at Eaetcr 
(q. v.), and on Cfaildrcii's D&y {q. v.). 

Another strong influence which has 
helped Snnday-echool advertising has 
been the growth of men's classee. The 
Yirihty, cnthTuiasm, and skill which have 
marked the development of the men's 
movement in the Siinduy sc^hool haa done 
much for the school as a whole. Many of 
the men who are leading this movement 
are bosineas men, accustomed to the en- 
ergy and resourcefulness of busineHii pro- 
motioD, and their methods might well be 
folloirel in advertising the whole school. 

The Sunday school should Bharc in the 
publicity resources and the publicity 
methods of the church. The church 
calendar, for instance, shoold have its 
Suoday-echool news aod announcements. 
The church paper should also. If the 
church has an outdoor bulletin board, or 
if it advertisee in the newspapere, the 
Sunday school should not be forgotten. 
A very cufBory observation, however, will 
convince any who are interested how very 
far is this ideal from being realised at 
present Nothing is more common than 
to find church calendars most carefully 
prepared, and prominent church notices 
ID the newspapers, without the slightest 
reference to the educational work of the 
charch. 

Oqc of the moat admirable and at the 
same time one of the most neglected 
methods of advertising the Sunday school 
is through an annuial printed report. 
Such a report, if it clearly seta forth the 
achievements of the year just closed may 
be used «a a potent argument to ensure 



future attendance;. H it contains plans 
and announcements for the coming year, 
together with an invitation to special 
classea or departments, it may combine 
the qualities CKith of a report and a proa- 
pfCtuB. Such a form of publicity follows 
the lines which have been highly de- 
veloped in secular education. 

The cost of advertising will vary vith 
circumatances. Much may be saved by 
eliciting the willing service of members 
of the ecbooL Children can distribute 
cards, stenographers can give service in 
reproducing form letters, amateur printers 
can do work for nothing, thus reducing 
the expense of printing to the eoat of the 
stock; older pupils, especially those in 
the Senior Department, may prepare 
advertising maHer or perhaps edit a 
school paper. Such service apart from 
its money value may be a part of the eda- 
cation afforded by the achool, developing 
the young people and adding to the 
esprit de corps at tlie whole organization. 
Some churches and Sunday soioole own 
their own printing eqaipmeot and many 
have metal bulletin boards equipped with 
letters for a great variety of announce* 
ments. A »nall hectograph costing no 
more than a dollar ma^r open a new era to 
the rural school that will use it. 

When printers are employed estimates 
should be Rcnured from several before en- 
gaging any one. Lower figures can be 
secured if it is posGible to get the work 
done during the slack season. It is poor 
economy, however, to lower the cost of 
printing by using poor paper or by per- 
mitting poor workmanship. This makes 
the presentation incffcctivo and defeats 
the whole object of advertising. 

Finally, in considering whether an ex- 
penditure is wise it is important to keep 
m mind the economic gain of using yonj 
equipment for a larger number and eecii> 
ing more contribBtors, 

I. B. Bdboxss. 

EefercDoea: 
Scott, W. D. The Payekaogtf of 

Adverlising. (Boston. 1908.) 

Hurlbut, J. L. Ortfaninng and 

Building Up ih e Sundatf School, 

Chapter XVI. (Boston. cl910.) 
Lawrence, Marion. How to Condvet 

a Sunday School. Chapter XL (Kew 

York, J905.) 
Mead, G. W. Modem JdePtodtjf 
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Sunday S^oot Work, Chapter XI. 
(Nev York, 1903.) 

Reianer, C. P. Church PublicUy. 
Chapters XV and XVI. (New York, 
1913.) 

SteUto, Chvloe. Principles of Sue- 
yetuful Clivrek Adveriinng, (New 
"Sotk, 1908.> 

Fui»,J. T. ed. The Sunday School 
at Wori. Chapter IX, by J*y S. Stow- 
ell. (PluUdclphia, 1913.) 

AfSICA.— Ses Sotrrn Ainiici. 

AOE OF SPIEITDAL AWAKEinHQ. 
— Sbe Child Ccsveksion; Creshs is 
SpnuTOAi. Development; Kkmoion, 
The Ch tuj's and Its CctTUM ; 
Teachm, SpiBiTUAt Aim op tub. 

AGOGA Am) AMOKA BISIE 
OlABSES. — The Agoga is a fftrin of cIiuib 
organiitation in Baptitt Sunday scliuoU 
for ybunj; men from sixtwn to tweuty-oQ« 
jrean. The name etanila for "training,** 
the object being to promote practical 
Chriatian living nmong yoxme mtMi. The 
motto is "Oct another man," The em- 
blem coDsista of three letters of the word, 
Agoga, an ioclosmg an A, and in torn 
eDcIoeee a 0. 

Agoga ia onique in that no provision is 
made for comtnittees. The work m done 
b^ officers and their aasiatanta. Ther« ar« 
Dtne officers and each of these bas charge 
of a dcpartmoot of the work. Each of 
the officers hsa as many assietants aa he 
Deeds or ait the Rise anil the character of 
the clasa will allow. The ontcor Miecta 
his own &««i9taiita, in coosiiltatioD with 
the president, and he i^ held reeponsible 
for the work in his departint^nt. 'I he plan 
is aimple and it Eecurea definite results. 
Agoga has no fwparate convention and no 
official pablicatioQ. It does its work 
iliroagh existing draomtnatioiial agencies. 

The aatbor of the plan, is Rev. H. E. 
Tralle. M.A., Th.D. The first ctaaa was 
organised March 9, 1906, in the lliird 
Baptist Church, St Louig, Uo. There 
are now hundreds of c1ste«« in successful 
operation. In March, 1913, tJie direction 
of the movement was transferred to the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1701 ChMtnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
the Educational Secretary, Bvv. W. B. 
Chalmeni, became the general Mcretary of 
dw noTcment. 



Amomn is the name of the correepood* 
icg movement for young wom«i with 
eimilar organisation and plan of work. 
Amoma means "blameless," and the motto 
is *^rhe Blameless Life." 

W. E. CHALUEBS. 

ADI OF EEIIOIOUS ESUCATIOIT.— 

See OfitiASJZAiiuN, S. S. ; Keliqious 
Eddcatiow, Aims op; Bklioioos Enu- 

CATION IN TIIK EaKI.Y CUUBCU. 

ADI OF WOBSHXF^Srb Cunaion- 
hvn for Heliqiocs ISBTBrcnow; Wob- 

SIUP IS XU£ S. S. 

AKSON PLAH.— Skb Arcmitectubb, 
S. S. 

ALBEBTA ABS SASKATOHEWAK.^ 

8ek Canada, History of the Asfloci- 
ATED S. S. Work in tub Douinion of. 

ALBBIOHT, 7AC0B.— Skb Etaxoel- 

ICAL ASSOflATIOJf. 

ALSZAITOEB, AACHIBAID <1772- 
1861). — A distinguished Preebytcrian 
clergyman and coltpge president. Dr. 
Alexander whr bom near Lexington, Va. 
His early cducntion was such as the local- 
ly alTordod, but the Rev. William Graham 
directed "his classical and tbcologicnl 
atndies," He a-as converted in the great 
tevival of 1789, was licensed to preach in 
1791, and was ordained in ITW. From 
1797 to 1806 Dr. Alexander was president 
of Hampton Sydmry Collcg«!, when he re- 
signed to aeecpt the pastorate of the Tliird 
Presbyterian Church, Philadeli>hia, Pa. 

After his remnvol to Philadelphia he 
became deeply impresspd with the "reli- 
gious dostitution" existing in the suburbs 
of the city. The Sunday school bad not 
been generally introduced, but Dr, Alex- 
ander formcfl ft plan to enlist laymen to 
instruct the diildren of the poor on Son- 
day evenings, to talk to the parents, and 
to read the Bible. Tliis assocJation waa 
active for several jears until its work waa 
absorbed in the larger plans of the Sunday 
school. He said: "My idea is, that the 
whole church should form one great Sob- 
bath school, and that all the people should 
be disciples or teechers." 

In 1812 he oi|;aniKd the Theological 
Seminary at PriiwB4onj K. J., and became 
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its flr&t profeeeor. As pastor, college 
presidcut, niid professor. Dr. Alexander 
widdeJ a lAfgG infiuonce. 

EuiLT J. Fell. 
Beferenoe: 

Alexander, J. W. 7'Ao Life of Archi- 
bald AUMnd«r, D.D. (New York, 
18M.) 

AUEEffE, 70SEPH.— See Suhday 
SCUOOLiJ IN SXOLAND BEFOIIE liOBEST 

Baikes. 

AIUANGE OF HONOB.— The AUi- 
auce ifl interdenoinmatioual and the sima 
are: (I ) To band togothcr nifin aiid jrouiiK 
men for the noble purpooe of niBiiitaiaiii^ 
and extend ing among ttiemeclves and 
their fcltuwa a high 801180 of the advan- 
tageii and obliKations of purity of life. 

(3) To hold biph, m tlie midst of 
temptations to vice, the nobilit; and 
honor of a life nnsnliied by impurity. 

(3) To promote among youn;; men a 
chivalrous regard for the honor of woman. 

(4) To Bcck that all who join ita ranks 
ma^ bci-omc of the number who count it 
their greateHt honor to be tlie servaats of 
the Ix>rd Jmiu Chriet 

Members. It numbers arooDfc its mem- 
bers men, or youths above eighteen years 
of age, who tiesire to work on behalf of 
piuri'^. A minimum subscription of 1^. 
u CDuected annually. 

Associafts. Youths above fifteen, and 
under eighteen years of aj^, who desire 
to work on iK-lialf of purity are received 
aa aasociatea. A minimum subscription 
of Hd. is collected annoallj from aasoci- 
ates. N. K.— It is expected that each 
mombor and a»»»ciatc will do his best to 
circulate Uie booklets issued by the Alli- 
ance, and, where possible, keep in touch 
with the indiriduaU to whom they are 
pven. 

Honorary Members. Annual subecrib- 
erg of not less than bs. are classed as hon- 
orary members. 

Literature ia supplied to members 
gratis (a lar^ assortment is constantly 
kept in Htock). 

Twelve eventful year^i have passed since, 
in the providence of God, this "Venture 
of Uope" was launched at a Rathering of 
unpretentious dimensions. To-day, the 
mails bring greeting from members in five 
continents. "Come over and help ua" is 



the call from far and near, and it is 
harder to refuse than to respond. FuUg 
two mUliong of men and Youths have been 
helpfully influenced, while no fewer than 
45,500 have definitely been enrolled tn 
membership. 

For seven years the secrctariea and 
helpers labored incessantly with no 
thought of remuneration hut that of 
cratcfiil hearts, until the volume of work 
Lad assumed such vast proportions aa to 
render absoluti^ly ncceasai^ tho provision 
of a permanent staff. 

In its results the movement haa already 
exceeded tlie most saa^iue expectations 
of its pioneers. Above all record of f^ti- 
fying achievement, however, the Direct- 
ors would acknowtedse the guidiiig and 
controlling hand of God. And in view 
of this fact they look forward with com- 
plete confidence to far greater achieve- 
ments i» days to come. 

Nothiog sliort of the "complete corona- 
tion of character" is the goal of the Alii- 
ance. Time and again it has been the 
privilege of the workers to witness the 
gleam of hope in tlic soul, the birth of 
new desires, the maalery of evil practicM 
hitherto dominant, the substitution of a 
life of Christian usefulneaa for one of L'or- 
ruption and despair. 

In thia cauKe there is happily no room 
for tlie iiitnuion of sectarianism, and the 
interdenominational character of the Alli- 
ance has been more than juritified. 

Iranurity has it« orgsiiixt-d force* which 
must lie met by counter organixation. 

Too serious a view can hardly be talceo 
of the coutinuous stream of pernicious 
literature which issues from a certain sec- 
tion of the prcEs, partly <1uu to the 
lamentable apathy of the community. 
Libraries, booketalU. exhibitions, railway 
platforms, mutonrapes, hoardings, post- 
card and print-shops are often centers of 
mind-contiuninatiou. Also, despite a 
good deal of vigilance work, official and 
unofficin), audacious productions by stage 
and cinema are constantly making their 
appearance, forming not only a grave 
moral peril to the yonth of the laod. bnt 
an indication of a low monl standard in 
OUT midst. 

Magazint. Tlie quarterly Record (Id.) 
has now entered upon its fifth volume. 
Not only does it provide a record of the 
work accomplished, but the aim of the 
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editors u that e»tA\ issue mny constitute 
anoUwr vetpoo against tliv dL-vira doc- 
trioe of "noMSsitv," and yield inspiration 
for BerTice and brotherly coomiel to all 
its readers. In actual pruitioe it ia fonnd 
that th# oiAj^uiDC fomu a very RBtiafao 
tory introduction to the nibject from one 
to another, and nuny kindly mesiuf^ 
from ivadurs have been received. 

The alliance has been warmly welcomed 
bj iathera, mothers, brotht-ra, sist<>rH, 
aargy, and ministere of nil denomina* 
tiona, *('h(H>l[natitiT8, Sunday-school work- 
era. Y. il. C. A.'8, Bruthftrhoods, P. S. A.'s, 
Adalt schools and Bible clafuieti, studenta. 
Boys' Brigades and Scout moreBients, 
army, navy, and police, and all who mfog- 
oiit the ^im etruf^Ie between the forceu 
of impurity and eternal ri;chteciiiKne8S. 

Soioe resolta of the twelve years' woric 
are: 

Branches fonned 1,120 

Members enrolled 45,500 

Meetings att<-ndcd by £40,000 

Booklets iwuod 1,200,000 

and it is estimated that coosiideraMy over 
one4nd*a-half milliona of men and youths 
have be«n helpfully infla(>iic»d, 

Pmident: I>r. H. OrettaR OuinnesB, 
P. R O. S. 

Treasurer: Capt F. L. Tottenham. 

Vice- Presidents: l.t^&d<?r8 of relifinom 
acitrity in all denominations: medical, 
acbohuitic and other gentlemen. 

AU inquiries for particulars and litei^ 
atare should be addreiuwd to The Joint 
Alliance of Honour, 113 City Boad, Lon- 
don, E. C. "In Confidt-nco: To Boys'* 
'Biaeeker] sent post free for Sicf. 

Bl R Baokall. 
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AMEEICAXr CHtmCH SURSAT 
SCHOOL IBSnTUTE.— SsB Pkotrstakt 
EpiacorAL CmiRCH. 

AMERICAN HfSTTTUTE OP SACRED 
UTEEAXUBE.— The title is the name by 
which it) designated the Axtouion work of 
tbo TJniver»ity of Cliicapo in the depart- 
ments of Biblical historj- and literature, 
chnrdi history, theology, religious edu- 
cation and allietl eabjet^ 

Hittory. In 1881, William Ilainey 
Harper, at that time profetuor of Hebrew 
in tiie Baptiiit Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, Illiaois, conceived the de- 
aire to promote tli« teacluDg of Ucbr«w by 



modem methods. Having prepared teit- 
books for this uurpoeo, he laaacbed a col^ 
rcgpondenc* acnool of Hebrew, in which 
he (nTured the coBpemtion of about seventy 
teaehyot of Hebrew and the Old Tiwla- 
ment in educational inetitutions. In itti 
fimt year the utiident body represented 
forty-four rtatea and eijrht foreign coun- 
tries. Upon the appoiutmuut uf Mr. 
Harper to a chair at Yale University, he 
ri'moved the heudtjuartera of the sL-hool 
to New Haven, Connecticat. In October, 
1 H89, in the interests of a wider ivtudy of 
the Bible in English, the Inetitotc of 
Hebrew gave place to a new organization 
— The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
prature. The aim of the Iniititutc was 
dpfiniNj an f ollowft : "To prnmnte the philo- 
loftical, literary, historical, and ewRetical 
study of thf Scriptures by means of such 
instrumentalities as may be found prac- 
ticable." The following rcpre»cntitiTC 
mon were chosen as directors: President 
E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., of 
Brown University ; Professor WiUis J. 
Beecher, D.I)., of Auhiirn Theological 
Smninary- Professor J. Honry Thayer, 
D.B^ of Harvard UDirerKity; Bishop 
John H. Vincent. I).D.. LL.D.; Professor 
Charles Bufu« Browu, Ph.D., of Newton 
Theological Institution; Professor George 
8. Burroughs, Ph,D., of Amherst College ; 
Professor Edward U Cnrtis, Ph.D.. of 
MeConniclc Theological Seminary; Pro- 
fessor Milton S. Terry, D.D., of Garrett 
Biblical Institute; Professor Edward T. 
Uartlett, IJ.D.. of a Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School ; Professor Francis 
Brown, Ph.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary; Professor Marcus D. Buell, 
D.D., of Boston University; Professor 
George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., of Yale 
Divinity School. 

In Itjdl, on account of the election of 
Profi?Hsor Harper to thn presidenc-y of the 
University of Chicago, the hcad4|iiartcrs 
of the Institute were again removed and 
established on the Uoiversitv campus. At 
the same time the Board oi Directors in- 
vited to participation in the work of the 
Institute as an advisory council seventy 
men from leading aniversities, the body 
being called "The Council of Seventy. 
Twenty-three of these were teachers in 
the Old Testament field; twenty in the 
New Testament field, and eighteen in the 
more general work of comparative reli- 
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gioD, throlo^, and church history. 
Under the direction of the council, the 
loittitutfl jniagnrated a system of popaUr 
Bible stuOy, which is continued to tlie 
present time, and often to tlitiusauds of 
people in their own homes, the oppor- 
tnnit; to etndy under the direction of 
expert teacbcrs. Shortly before the death 
oi President Harper in 1!)06, thu losti- 
ttit« which bad up to this time been a 
separate corporation, was taken over bj 
the Unirereitf of Chicago, and became a 
part of it^ extcnition division. 

Ezteat of the Work, ^licu the lasti- 
tute began its work it was the only or- 
ganization through which the general 
public might recei™ ooDBtnictiTely the 
results of modem echotarBhip as they re- 
lated to the Bible. In one decade of its 
histoiy, seventy-five thousand students 
pursued its coursoa — the largest number 
in any one year being ten thonaand. For 
the use of tiicm studeuta, t!z million 
pages of printed matter were sent out, in 
th« form of directions for study and re- 
port. Among these students were repre- 
sentatircB of crcry Protestant denomina- 
tion, aa well aa Itoman Cstholiui and 
Jews. In geographical distribution they 
reprcBcnti-d e*cry state in th« Union, 
every diviaion of the western hemisphere, 
erery European or Asiatic country of note, 
and included even some students in Africa 
and Angtralia. 

Fiaaacial Support. From the first the 
InHlilute has carried on an educational 
work far in exeesa of the income from stu- 
dents' fees. It has received gifts from 
time to time, but has no adeqtute endow- 
ment. Except for the income derived 
from a gift of ten thousand dollars frcan 
Mrs, Caroline llaekell, its work is done 
as an unendowed department of the TJni- 
v«rai^ of Chicago in which the poosi- 
bilities are limited by the receipts. 

Courses of the institute. It is the 
policy of the Institute to oontinually 
create new oourees which ant particularly 
adapted to current needs. At present 
(1914) there are H) Ten Outline Bible 
Study courses for elementary work as fol- 
lows: The Foreshadowingg of the Christ, 
by W. It Harper J The Life of Christ, by 
E. D. Burton; The Founding of the 
Christian Church, by E. D. Burton ; The 
Work of the Old Testament Sages, by 
W. S. Harper; The Work of the Old 
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Tertaraent Priwts. bv W. R. If arper ; 
Social and Ethical Tcuchiugs of Jc»us, 
Shailer Mathews; The Universal Elemen' 
in the Psalter, by J. M. P. Smith ; The 
Book of Job, or the Problem of Human 
SofFering, by W. R. Harper; Pour Lettfrs 
of Paul, by E. D. Bart<m ; The Origin and 
Religioiifl Teaching of the Old Teetameot 
Books, by O. L, Coamberlin. 

Each of these oonzves covers one school 
year, and provides opportunity for dail; 
work, with report and certificate at 
end of the couree. 

(3) Nineteen profeesionat reading 
courses for ministers as follows: The 
Historical and Literary Origin of the 
Pentateuch, Old Testament PrMihecy, 
The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Psalter. The Life of Jesus the Christ, 
The Apostolic Age, The Problems Con- 
nected with the Qoepel of John, Chris- 
tianity and Social Problems, the Prep- 
aration of Sermons, The Teaching 
Jesus, The History of Isrod. The Wi 
dom Literature The Teaching of 
Apostles, The Rwt-Apoetolic Era, Thi 
Pgycholocy of fieligion and Its Bearing 
upon Bcligious Education, The Expan- 
sion of Christianity in the Twcutieth 
Century, Modem P1irho« of Theological 
Thought, Constructive Theories of 
Modem Scholarship conceroing the Bible, 
the Church, and Religion. Jesus in the 
Light of Modem Scholarship, 'ITie Effi- 
cient Church. 

These courses are directed through re* 
views prepared by specialists la the sub* 
jects under consideration. 

(3) Bapid survey course* for Sunday 
school teachers as follows: Introduction 
to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 
The Origin and Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament Books, The Adapta- 
tion of Principles of Psycfaologj and Peda- 
gogy to Sunday-school teaching. 

Thc«c arc correspondence coareea of an 
elotnentary type, but ttie^ give to the pupil 
personal criticism and mdividual work. 

(4) Thirty-one advanced oorreHpond- 
ence ooursee in Hebrew, New Testament 
Greek, Biblical theology and titcrsturv, 
church history and leligious cducatiaa 
are of UniveraitT grade, and give u: 
versity credit under special conditions. 

TraTeling libraries. The Institute cir- 
culates traveling librtrics contain ing 
boi^ required for its professional ana 
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other Rading conrMs. The demand for 
tbcee lilirmries ia greater than the supply. 
Tb« privilege of the use of the libraries 
has be«D extended to China, Japan, and 
other foreign rrmntriea. 

Official Or^ui. The Biblicai World. 
published bj the UDiversit; of Chicaeo 
Preee, is tued as the official organ of the 
Ajneric&n Inslihitc. In it aru published 
new conrses, and one of t)ie privile^ of 
the miniateml cooraes is the receipt of 
thto moBtUy nowiiie. 

Ite ExMirtiTB Mud. Members of the 
facility of tbe Divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the ehairinau- 
«hip of Prof«88or Erocet D. Barton, form 
the cieeutiTe board of the Institute, the 
immediate details being handled by the 
oecretary, Miss Georgia L. ChamtK!rlia. 
Gl-oroia L. Chaubehlin. 

AKEEICAH INSTrnJTE OP SOCIAL 
SEEVICE,— Tl.ifl Institute may be de- 
scribed a& a clearing house of social in- 
formation, conducting tmiTers)^ ezt«i- 
sion work for iwcial education. It was 
organized in 1898. by Dr. Jaiiah Strong 
and Dr. William H, Tolman, under the 
name of the League for Social Service, 
and incorporated under ite present name 
in 1902. The fanctiona of the Institute 
may bo said to be throe: fl) To gather 
from all posKtble sources facts of every 
kind which bear on social and iudustrial 
betterment. (2) To interpret these facta 
by aurenaining their caQsee and cSects, 
tboa gaining their real significance, and 
(3) To dissemiDate the resulting knowl* 
edge for the education of public opinion, 
which is the generic social reform. 

Tbe Institnte has been for several yeors 
active in furniGbing weekly leceons on 
social subjects for Sunday sohools, Y. M. 
C. A.'f), and other organizationH, and for 
individual etudents. These le8iMna ap- 
pear liret in Tks HomSeiic Review, and 
are reprinted, with other articles, by 
cialists in tbe field of sociology, in The 

9p*l of the Kingdom, a magazine pub- 
lished by tbe Institota Classes are now 
organized in many parts of the United 
States and Canada, and have been a very 
gmt ancceaa. They have interested many 
loeii, and etpeeially workingmen, who 
were hitherto uninterested in the church, 
or in Christian work. In connection witli 
TAa ffomileftc Reviw! it is estimated that 



these "stadie« in social Christianity" reach 
over 40,000 people. They take op the 
living qucations of the day, give in brief 
upace the moat recent information, and 
discuss what may be done for Um win- 
tion of social problems from the Christian 
point of view, by churches, or by individ- 
uals. The moi3thly topics for the year 
1913 were: Poverty, Wealth, Socialism, 
Eug«»iC8, Enthenics, The Unfit, Rural 
Commimities, The Mormon Menace, The 
Coming Church and Socte^, Moral Train- 
ing tu the Public Schools, The Unem- 
ployed. Peace. For I9I4, such eabjocts 
as: Legislation, Conatitutions, Exploiting 
the Child, Dividends versus the Home, 
The Great Fear, Hmnanitarianiam, Worit- 
ing our Ideals, etc., have been discaased 
in the pages of The Uomitetic Review. 

Another activity of the Inotitute is the 
Bending out of lectures and lecturers. Dr. 
JameH II. Krob m the ofBcial lecturer for 
the Institute, and addresiiea chnrches, 
ecclesiastical bodies, and ministerial asso- 
ciationg, making no charge except for his 
expenses. Dr. Strong and Mr, W, D. P. 
BIi«8 aim do some lecturing. The new 
work of sending out rcaJiiig Itcturw, illus- 
tiated by atereoptioon slides, was begun 
in 19tS. The work has assumed coiuiaer* 
able proportions, popular interest being 
shown by the fact that in the first ten 
weeks 610 lectares were ordered. They 
are now being osed in msny parts of the 
United States. Copies of these lectures 
may be obtained in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Seattle, Olympia, Saa FranciBoo, 
Los Angeles, and in Cansda. They deal 
with the wage question, housing, women 
and children in toil, the amusement prob- 
lem, the battle for health, and the com- 
ing cihr, 

A third sctirity of the Institute is to 
answer inquiries which come from many 
countries. Information is sent to min- 
isters, editors, students, social workers 
and others. The Institute also inakes 
invest igatiouH. 

In the coarse of its fifteen years of ex- 
istence the Institute has directly or indi- 
rectly inaugurated a number of important 
social movements and activities, includ- 
ing the formation, of simitar Institutes in 
various countries of Europe, in Suuth 
America, and in Auetralia. ltd agitation 
on the quntion of industrial aocidents led 
to the estabtithmeut of a Muaeam of Se- 
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CTirity in Kcw York, to which Dr. Tolmin 
now gives his whole timo, having k-ft tite 
Institute for this purpose. 

The Institute has conduct**! a number 
of important campaigns which have had 
A widij inflnoncp. rb in nrousing tho pnblic 
to forbid a polyftBiniKt's taking a scat in 
CongTfies. The Hod. Theodore Roosevelt, 
vhon Preeidcnt, eaid of the Institute that 
its p«!i<it)>ilitieii for usefulnees were well 
nigh boundless, and that it tteemed to be 
the beginning of a world movemeDt to 
facilitate tho readjustment of aocial rola- 
tiong to new conditiuns. 

Dr. Josiah StroDg is president of the 
Inetitute, and Mr. W. D. Bliaa, editor 
of the BncTclopedia of Social Reform, is 
awocifltc editor of the tnngiuiine. and pre- 
pares its illustrati'd h-ctun's. The lusti- 
ttite, whose spetializt'd library and serv- 
ices are fi\-c to all comers, is located in 
the Bible Ilouae, Astor Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

JoaiAH Stboko. 

AKSRICAIT PAOEAin ASSOCIA- 
TION.— See Paoeanthy. 

AUEBICAN SUnSAY SCHOOL 
U7II0N. — Sbk Sunday Souool Ukioh, 
Amkru^an. 

AKEEICAN TEACT SOCIETY.— See 

TiLiCT Society, American. 

AHERICAR mnTAHIAN ASSOCIA* 
TION. — See Unitabia)! CitttncH, 

ASnrSEMENTS AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. It h custumarv t-i' use ()if word 
"amiiaenipat" in a Kommi-hat Iiinsi? wnse 
to signify anv occupation uliuOi 18 pUaKur- 
ahle and wiiirh affords reli'ef from tbe 
dailjf routine of life. Strictly speaking, 
a distinction .ibould be made betwwn 
amvsement and recrfation (g. v.), the 
former being pAMsiTC nnd irlaiing in its 
uatnre. the latttT requirinR activity And 
the putting forth of energy. 

The d i»cov«ry which wis© Sunday- 
school leaders have made, that it is not 
practicable to separate tbe religious from 
the other natural elements which make 
up the life of a girl or boy, has led to the 
rmliution that tbe Sunday school mu»t 
nllt« itself to nil phases of youthful in- 
terest, and not alone to tl^e spiritual side. 



That Sunday sehool which is capable of 
doing the most for its young pcoplo is the 
one which recognizes "tha multiplicity of 
their needs nnd strives to meet as many of 
them as posfiiblc. For this reason, if for 
no other, the amusement question de- 
serves the attention of every Sunday- 
school teacher. 

The craving for amusements, as forms 
of ocinipation for leisure hours, is wholly 
natural. It i« notowortliy that the preaent 
generation has diwardcd curtain beliefs 
of former years that such desires are sin- 
ful in themselves; but there is dauger 
that one may go too far, and lose sight of 
the fact that any normal longing ^^T be 
abused by overindulgence, and thus be- 
come a harmful influence. To frown 
upon, or to ignore, the natural craving for 
amugoment is a serious mit^ake; but to 
recognize it, to regulate it, and to supply 
its demands with norma! ^atificatioQ is 
truly wise because of ita important ethical 
and social values. 

One large branch of tho Christtaa 
church attempted to solve the amusement 
problem by an enactment of its official 
iMidy, and specified several forms of amuse- 
ment an positively under the ban. The 
seriousness of thin mi^Mjike has for years 
been apparent to many minds; uid many 
of the accredited delegates at recent 
church mcotinxs would have stricken these 
speciQc rules from the taws of the church, 
except for the fear that such aotion mij^ 
be construed as giving unqualified iii- 
dopscmcnt of the amusements in qtieation. 

The altitude of tlie Sunday-wihool 
teaeher in regard to the qucatioD of his 
relation to the more common amusements 
of the day is often a perplexinji one. The 
real isftucs may be influenced by prece- 
dent, or diecardrd because of persona] 
projudiees or preferenepa. but it should 
nc posdbia to reach certain fundamental 
conclusions as a basis for decision. 

1. There are certain fomiB of amuse- 
ment concerning the wron^ffulness of 
which there can be no two reasonable opin- 
ions. Ill the light of the beet and cleareat 
information on the subject, euiphasixed 
also by examples which are within the 
knowledge of every thinking person, the 
use of alcoholic drinks, even in ao-caUed 
moderation, muat be placed, without hesi- 
tation, in the list of indulgenow! which are 
impossible for tlie Cliristiao tendier. No 
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word need be said ooncerainK other fomu 
of gross pleasare-EeeltinfC vhich can be 
indalged in only at th« «xpen«c of the 

Sjoitj of the personal L'fe. Ther« U ao 
ebaoible i^roand in theee matt«rg. 

2. There are, howevor, certxiu amase- 
meDta which are not iu tbumselrcB inher- 
cntljr bod. The ehuMe board, bowling 
tUtj, pool and billiards are in this list 
These are games of skill which if played 
onder riffht conditionn, arc wholesome 
nine*. TbMe have come under suaptcioD 
because thiij hnvo become cotDmercialixed 
and siuToundud by daofteroiu conditions. 
The environment of these t^mcts haa oo- 
caaioned the moet serious criticism of 
tbem. Social card playinj; may be in- 
dnded in this liift with the added caution 
that with the larger element of chance 
which entera into Ramca of cards there 
comes an increasing risk of danger. 

3. Another class of popular amuse- 
ments of the present day cotiHists of pas- 
times which may, or may not, he sur- 
nnmded by no immoral atmoBpherc, and 
which, within themitelve-s may or may not 
be dirttnctly harmful. Among these are 
tbe theater and the dance. For example, 
it ia possible for a donee to be held under 
entirely wholc«omo conditions, aod for 
the participauta to be morally ooharmed; 
on the other hand, it is quito possible for 
people to be Titall; injured in a moral 
senae by engaging tn a danoe which ia 
held tuider eurroundinga which aeem 
wholly satisfactoTy. That the daucv may 
arouse passiona which become very diffi- 
cult to control is not questioned by tboae 
who know, but it i» equally tnit- that some 
tfigaee in dindiiR without such results. 

What is tnie of the dance ia equally 
true of the theater. It is unjust to assert 
that it is universally either good or bad. 
Ao entirely innoceut play may be followed 
in the same playhouse a week kter by 
•omething which ia ooSt to be described. 
Then u-e also plays which arc whote- 
aone in the main bat which are defective 
to spots. 

Under this class the most eerious prob- 
lems arise. Some eamcat Christinna de- 
cide qiKstioiia of this kind by asccrtainiug 
the general tendency of the amufiement 
imdar coosidcration. Ia ita moral tend- 
ency upward or downward? Examined 
from the standpoint of ita tendencies, the 
theater requires mccli eiplaJQing. Kot* 



withstanding tbe oumber of excellent 
people who patronize plays of the better 
claw, no cloee student can deny that the 
sum total of influence in the case of tbe 
many of the theatrical presontations of 
the present day ia entirely nej^tive. 

Two schooU of thought have held place 
and found adherents among equally ear- 
nest and religious people. One Rroup 
would summarily condemn the danoe and 
the theater, and have nothing to do with 
either one; the other group considers the 
solution of the problem to be found ia 
consistently upholding the good and ad- 
mirable in both dance and tiMat4!r, while 
denouncing in equal DHasore their evil 
features and endeavoring to eliminate 
them. The people of this group onheai- 
tadngly attend the dance and the theater 
when they are given under such condi- 
tions as can meet their ooDBcientioos 
flpproval. 

There should, perhaps, ba another 
group, consisting of those iriio see both 
the good and the evil in these onoertsin 
pastimes, but who deprive themselves of 
the pleasures they might enjoy without 
injury to conadence. in order to let their 
influence rest wholly on the side of safety. 
These persons may permit young people 
under their care and ffu'dance to indulge 
in these forma of recreation when pro- 
tected by such restraints as they deem 
wise. 

Sunday-school leaders should be guided 
by certain broad principtea: (a) amuae- 
meots which are beyond critidBm should 
be provided by the school, and by organ- 
ized groups within the school; (b) it is 
not ttie province of the school to go into 
vigorous competition with commercial 
amusement eutcrprises which involve a 
lowering of ideals; <c) constant effort 
should be made to popularize such forma 
of diversion as have within them construc- 
tive teiidcnciea — for instance, a church or 
school might control a skating pond for 
outdoor sport in winter, becfluee of its 
healthful influence ; while the same church 
would absolutely refuse to accede to the 
demand for a closed roller-skatinR rink 
with its cheap music aod its doubtful 
companionships. 

Condemnation of eziBting amusements 
without reasonable aubatitution is futile; 
however, substitution need not be made 
in kind or in extravagant degree. 
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Tim Sunday ecfaool vbich ooDsista Ten 
larRcl; of pupils from comforUblt horacs 
and whose social needs are met by partic- 
ipntion in the social life of the commu* 
nity may not Kreaily need to have the 
church become an araiisement center. In 
such caaes the personal influence of ihe 
Saaday-fichool k-adcrs must be used to 
keep the commiuiity pastimes upon a high 
plane. 

On the other band, tbe school which 
ministera to a boarding-house ceij^fabor- 
bood, or to a comtnonity in which real 
home life is Incking, may find its best 
opportunity for service in providinj^ a 
place for social intercourse for the young 
people of the ncif^hborhood. 

No other aim can be suhHtitated for 
the spiritual purpoae which is the aim of 
religiouB education. TTnder wise leader- 
Bhip, however, healthy and timely min- 
iRtrations to the aocial instincts of young 
people can be made dcinitely contribu- 
tory to the development of moral char* 
actcT. (Sec Play as a Factor in JQcU- 
Ktous Education.) 

E. 0. FOSTEO. 

Eef erenoe : 

Findlay, A. F. Amuaemcnte. In 
Tlastings, James, eA., Encydopcedia of 
Retitfion and EOiifs, v. 1, p. 400. 
(New York, 1908.) 

AFTI-aALOOlI I£A0T7£.— See Tbu- 

PEBAKCS TkACHINO IN TB£ S. S. 

APFE&CEPTIOH.— Sbb Intijibst hsh 
Edccatiojt. 

AFFUCATIOir OF REUGIOITS 

TEACHDfO.— In thje t-ducativc process 
the principle- of "application" requires 
that knowledf^e should become adjusted 
by means of expression ; i. *., throngh ac- 
tion and practice in order to eetablisfa 
habit 

Aooording to Herbart {q. v.) , the teach- 
ing process consists of five atejis: prepara- 
tion, or finding the point of contact with 
the pnptt; pnaentation of the IcHi^n mate- 
rial; anocution, or making the material 
clear by means of illnstrations; general- 
ization, worlting op to the central truth 
or lesaon to be enforced; and, finally, the 
application. Without this last step tlie 
lewon is a more intillectnal exercise. In 



the Sunday school the application ia the 
diief reaaim that the lesson needs to be 
taught at all, because the aim of the Sun- 
day school Lg action. Tbe training is all 
for habit, 

Jcsue in his teaching illastrates ^le 
method more perfectly thnn any one «1m. 
Whenever he taught, it waa wiUi the sole 
object of compelTing action. He wottld 
teach the lawyer, and he begins by finding 
the point of contact. '"What is written in 
the law?" In answering the lawyer him- 
self presents the leaaon. Tlieo Jestu iUu- 
tratca by t)ie parable of the good SuDtr- 
itan after which he makes tbe lawytr give 
tliu gcneralizAtion: one's neighbor is the 
one upon whom ho has compaesioQ, and 
then sharp and dear the applicatioa 
comes: "Go, and do thou likewise.'* 

Every lesson should end in this Way. 
The teacher who lets the eaperintendenrs 
bell sound before he has clearly made his 
applt<'ation, has loet his hour's work. 
Every lesson must bo brought home in 
personal terms. "Thou art the man," is 
the most effective ending that can be 
given to any lesson. Tbe teacher is not 
uiere to make the lesson an interesting 
story, or a scholarly array of facta, or ■ 
striking display of picturosgae materiai: 
he is there first to make bis pnpils under- 
stand it, and then to traoalate it into the 
terms of their actnal living: "this do and 
thou shelt live." f See Contact, Point of; 
lUustTBtion; Moral Fractice.) 

F. L. PiTTBa 

Heferenoes: 

McMurry, C. A., and McM 

F. M. The Method of the BecOatvik, 

Chan. IX. (New York, 1911cl897.) 
Monroe, Paul, ed. A Ci/clopedia of 

Education, toL 1. Application, 

ABBEITER BINQ,— Seb Socialist 
Sunday Schools. 

abcritech7re, suitsat-sceool.— 

Outline 

I. Introduction. 

II. History of Stinday-sckool Architect- 

ure. 

1. Previous to Akron Plan. 

2. The Akron Flan. 

3. Weakness of the Akron Plan. 

4. Inadequacy of the Akron Plan for 

Graded Lessons. 
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III. Ah Idtal Suniay-school BuUtHng 
Jor Oradtd Ltssons. 

A. Exterior Architecture. 

B. iDterior Architecture. 

1. Principles of Constraction. 

2. Departments. 
(■.) Beginners' Department. 

ib) Pninarjr Dfpartiin.*ni, 
c) Juuior Bi'purtinL'iit. 
d) Intermediate Department, 
e) Senior Department, 
f) Adalt Department. 
!*roTi$ioii (or General Assembly. 
4. ClassroomA. 

6. Clusioom Reqairemcots bj De- 
partment)). 

6. Special Room^. 

7. Soci&l Features, 

8. Suudry General Suggestions. 
rV. Modem Churth Plana. 

1. The Village or Country Church. 

2. Temple Cbarch, Minneajjolis. 

13. Some Kramer Plans, 
(i) PUn "A." 
(b) Plan "B," First Chriatian 
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Clmreh, Norfolk, Virginia. 



(d) I 
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(c) PUn "C," First' ChriHtiaa 
Choreh, Athens^ Georgia. 
■ Plan "D," M. E. Church, 
)utb, Couvay, Arlcaniuu. 

4. San Diego (Cal.) Baptist Charch. 

5. Winnetka (Illinois) Congregational 

Church. 

6. St. Paul's U. E. Cbarch, Cedar 

Bapids, Iowa. 
V. Semodeling Old Church BuHdings. 
TI. Intemlalion of Church and Sunday- 

school ArehiUetural Requirtmenlt. 
TU, BUliognuhy, 

X. IntrodnetioiL. Stmday-echoot archl- 
tectare ie treated in this article as distinct 
from eccletiaatical architecture. There 
will be no di^cnasion of the traditional 
faimc of either exterior or interior ar* 
diitMhtre. The ^ding principle will be 
tOdejKj. The religioni!, educational, and 
iDcial needs of the church, eapecially of 
its children and young people, will be re- 
garded aa primary. The time is rapidly 
puailtE when this Tiewpoint most be jofiti- 
fied. The child iadcM has been put in 
the midst and we are beginning to build 
our churches as though the child were 
pneent in life. The t^ of future mem* 
wra of oar churches ia determined in the 
Snodaj school of to-day. The leisure 
bonrs pf our joxaig people are often a 



detcrminatiTe factor io character develop- 
ment The Sunday school is not to be 
regarded as merely an addendum to the 
church but rather as an integral part of 
thu church's activity, one of most impor> 
tant acrvicca to the community. Later 
paragraphs will enlarge upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in this Bt.'ctioD, 

IL History of Sunday-sohool Archi* 
tectore. 1. Previous to ike Akron Plan. 
In tlie early days of the modero ^uoday- 
echool moTement, th« aesaions of the 
schools were held in prirate houses and 
oataido of the church buildings. The 
early Ifew Kuglsnd day school 'n-as essen- 
tially a religious school ia which the Bible 
reading ana pjcpnsition, and prayer wera 
a conaiderablo part of the curricohnn. 
When tb« churches in America took over 
the Suiiday-Echool moTemcnt and gave it 
a placa in the nignlar activities of the 
local organizations, they reluctantly pro- 
vided for it a home in the large bare 
audience rooms with thoir straight-back 
pews. Before 1860 most of the Sunday- 
Bchool work was conducted in these one- 
room church buildings or sometimes in 
the basement of large Duildings, cicept in 
tho mission fields of tho western states. 
Tlie absence of a building haa nerer pre* 
vented the organization of a Sunday 
echool. Iq thousands of cases, the private 
home, the village or countT7 school bouM^ 
or tho Tillage hall has housed tho begin- 
nings of tho local Sunday ecliool. 

2. The Ahron Plan. With the growth 
of the Sunday-school motement and the 
attachment of respectability to ifc through 
its adoption by some of the churdi's far- 
sighted leaders, there developed a demand 
for better housing, At first, in the more 
able churches, tiimply a large room vaa 
adtletl, then one or two umaller additional 
rooms. The iDccption of the Akron plan 
was the first important attempt to make 
the house raspoud to the needs of the Sun- 
day scheol. 

liCwis Miller, a lay Sund&y-fchool 
worker in Canton and later in Akron, 
Ohio, designed the type of building which 
is known as the Akron plan, so named be- 
cause it "wnn fir^t built in Akron, Ohio. 
After extensive correspondence with the 
Sunday-school workers of the eixties, Mr. 
Miller took a rough draft of his plan to 
Jacob Snyder, an Akron architect. Mr. 
Bljih^ a Cleveland architect, was called 
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into conijultatioD, the fiual result being 
the plan frosr which the First Methodist 
Church of Akron^ Ohio, was bailt in 1867, 
Bishop J. H. Vincent {a. v.) ftimidhwJ 
the definition of to ideal Sundayischool 
room whiob was inoainated in ttie Akron 
structure : "Provide for togotherneBH and 
separateness ; have a room in which the 
whole Rohool c«n be brought together in ft 
moment for BimaltaneouB eiercisce, and 
with the miuimom of movement be di- 
vided into claeaea for uninterrapted class 
work." 

The cut (fig. 1) wilt show et a glance 
the features of the original Akron church 
which WBB the forerimncr of the type 
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which more than ttnj other during the 
lost forty years, has been reproduced in 
the Donritoftl churchoa all over tlie world. 
The pupils arc eathered is numerQus claet»- 
rooms arranged in an approximate semi- 
circle about the superintendent's desk. 
Another row of rooms in the balcony adda 
greatly to the number of classrooms. 
The seats in the balcony are often ar- 
ranged OD Bteps, each row higher than the 
one in front of it, 

Witli the adoption of the Cniform Tjes- 
SODA in 1872, tlic Akron plan rapidly at- 



tained popularity. Part of the Uoifono 
Lesson plan presuppoeed a reriew, from 
the euperintendenra platform, of the ics- 
flon which had been rtudied prerioudly by 
the classes of all agee. The plan provided 
for "togetherness*' in that all could see 
and hear the EuperintA'ndcut and be 
directed by him in the opening and clos- 
ing exercisea. This plan provided for a 
larger degree of "eeparateness" than had 
been reeardtsi &8 poeiible before. The 
side walls of the classrooms were plas* 
tered mually and curtains bong at the 
front. In later years flexible partitiona 
were used instead of curtains, mure effec- 
tively shutting out sound. The great 
majority of all Sunday-school builoingq 
before 1910 used the Airon plan in gome 
form. 

3. Weahnesa of ihe Akron Plan. Diffi- 
culties, however, arose in ita oae. It did 
not prove to be the ideal plan which en- 
thusiastic Sunday-echool workorg declared 
it to be. The many plastered divistona 
created problems of discipline that seri- 
ously interfered with the emciency of wor- 
fihip. Tho worship of Clod is a social act, 
and the numerous small zroups shut oS 
from each other in the cUssrooms could 
not join in as helpful worehip as in the 
open room and all in aiglit of one another. 
To be Hure modified plana sought to OTe> 
come this difficulty by providing ojiea 
balcony scate in front of tho small room^ 
hut thifl only partially solved tho difficolty. 
As long as tho supcriutcndeot was thoo^t 
to be the must important personage In the 
Sunday school there wa^ a certain advan- 
tage in the readiness with which the whole 
school coiiM be thrown together. Bat ob- 
scrvini; students of the Sunday echool dt*- 
coverod that in all schools aume i>ortions 
of the organization suffered from the *'to- 
gethemess" idea. The "separatenesB" 
plan was not aUoeuthor a success either, 
for strange-shaped, poorly lighted and 
ventilated rooms often were bnilt Alao 
frequently these did not afford the uuin- 
terruptel olass hour that was rightly re- 
carded an the ideal, becauno of the phy^ 
leal conditions of the rooms, the open 
front, or the Eimsy typo of partition in 

OEC. 

With the development of more peda- 
gogical methods in inatmcting the chil- 
dren the teachers of the pupils of the Be> 
giunera' and Primary dcpartmcuts de- 
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i entire wpax&tioD. It come only 
ttid reluctantij, but it was inevi- 
^rom 1890 on the better baildings 
rB,te roomit for these little oneii. 
World's Fair Sunday School 
(approximately similar to Fig- 
rigned by (Jcorse W. Kramer. 
>rk City, was prophetic in that 
D W8J{ mnde for Hcpsratenese for 
irtmonts of the Bchool ■« well. 
of the Akron Plan for 
Tjesaoru, Whim the Intema- 
ponventioQ in 1909 adopted the 
■ of graded Icesoos and dirc<rt«d 
boittce to proceed to the prepen- 
n completely graded system, tlie 
[of Sunday-Bchool architecture be- 
JBte. As the schools adopted the 
iLMtonft tho inadcqaacy of the 
Ian became more ana more mooi' 
fhe Graded Lessons demand sep- 

rf both departmente and claseea, 
Tarions classes vithin the d^* 
Eose different lesson material, 
e-honored lesson review of the 
ndcnt hat no place, for, within 
^let<ily graded school, more than 
1 different ooaises are nsed at 
1^ time. Tho weakncaa of the plan 
u apparent with the new graded 
jlB vith the aniform lesaons. Gen- 
fembly becomes secondary to cffi- 
bpflrtmental nit-^mbly and cUss- 
prk. There has been great activ* 
pg architects since 1909 and much 
t naa been made toward a baild- 
which will Iw elficient for the 
ae. The illnatrationi) oiFered 
vith this article indicate 
[ideas of si^ificnnoe that have 
been incorporated in modem 
chool buildings. But first let us 
seriously a statement of the 
' of an ideal Snnday-school baild- 
fuUy ernH''d [trhonl. 
Ideal Soitday-tchool BQildixtff 
led Lessons. Tlie attempt will be 
f. this section to gather logetlier 
toreful statement the fundamental 
^ of a building which will incor- 
UI tJtat is necef^ury or desirable 
rpMsible a modern Sunday schooh 
jriniQing the prenence or absence 
feature the test of efGcicney will 
Naturally every detail raav 
blein every individual school, 
are widely different, vary- 




ing in mc, differing in location, and with 
varied types of pupila, Mo«t of the BUg- 
gestione will bo uvaUablc for the school 
above three hundred in membership, while 
by the principle of adaptation, schools of 
any size will find here ideals and practical 
aids to the largest achievement. The 
Tiitemational plan for departments and 
grades will be nsed. 

A, Exlrrior Archil(rlur«. The purpose 
for which (he Sunday school cxints can be 
served best by a substantial, dignified, and 
beautiful exterior. If bcautifol architeo 
ture can be justified at all it mnst be 
used in the nuildings wliich bouse the 
religions educational facilities for our 
growing younc jwople. Thecbarcb build- 
ing should, in a sense, incorporate in 
itself Rome of the great thoughts for which 
religion stands. The church boildiog is 
a rc-Section of the value which Its bntlders 
place ujKiu religion and worship. It thero* 
fore should be durable in construction, 
with simple exterior plan nnd notable ab* 
sence of flimsy ornament. That construo 
tion material which is genuine, rather 
ttiuu that which is veneer or showy in 
character, is to be preferred. Tho lines of 
the church building should suggest 
strength and repose, dignity and rever- 
ence. Thus the unconEcious impression 
of the building in which the annday- 
school interests of the church arc housed 
will een'e that for which the Sunday 
school exists. It will take a courafreous 
committee to withstand the temptation to 
malte a large, showy exterior. The min- 
istry of art in giving refinement and pr»- 
portion to our church baildings is an nn* 
doabted inQuencc for religious education. 
While iheso considerations are usually 
given due attention in our larger and 
more pretentious buildings they are often 
forgntten in our humbler churches, which 
nevertheless perform the same function in 
the lives of our people. Attention should 
be called also to the necessity of surround- 
ing our church buildings with artistic and 
well-kei't grounds. Many otherwise beau- 
tiful buildings give a poor impression be- 
cause of the wrone and improper ti'cat- 
ment of the gri>unde. ThL> buildings are 
placed too np«r the atre^t, or face tlie 
street in a wrung dirivtlon. The vertical 
surface of the side of the building should 
be blendpd with the horizontal surface of 
the ground by judicious planting of ahrub- 
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bcr; or viae«. Tli« laiidsc«pe archilcct 
can often render RTcat seirice to the com- 
mittee just completing a Dcv church ftnd 
Sunda^'-iichool buildiiig. Too much at- 
trition cannot be given to the impresaion 
made upon 1>0}'a and girls by the buildings 
and gTOundB vith which is associated their 
religious education. 

B. Interior Ardiitecture. 1. Priaciplu 
of Conft rue lion. It ia in the OTTangement 
of the interior of the Simdaj-schoof build- 
ing that its eflicioncy as an educational 
building is detenntiic-d. Before describ- 
ing in detail tlie interior architecture it 
■wUl be advisable to lay down certain prin- 
ciples for our guidance, ^a) Although 
thfl teaching function of the church ia 
ngtrdcd as of primary importance in this 
^icle, the building must bo adaptable 
to other needs of the church as represented 
ia other organizationa and activities than 
thoM of the Sunday aehool. Any other 
attitaiJe voutd be selfish and contrary to 
the ipirit vhioh should dominate the erec- 
tion of a church building. A later para- 
graph will diiic'UHa t\m matter in detail. 

(b) Those principles of dignity and beauty 
■which have been related to the exterior 
will be UBed in the interior. The impor- 
tance of enviionmcDt for the derclopmcnt 
of the spirit of worship is recognized. 

(c) The needs of each department will 
be determined and housing planned ac- 
oordinglv. (d) The housing of the indi- 
vidual class will be regarded as of prime 
importance, (e) The building will ba 
related vitally not only to the religious 
educational needs of the Sunday school's 
members but also to their social life, (f) 
Facilities for worsliip maat be planned for 
the whole school, divided into the units 
demanded by the t^st results of psycholog- 
ical study. 

8. Depariments. Departmental needs 
win be dificruKsed under the following 
heads: Beginners', Primary, Junior, In- 
tennediate, Senior, Adult Access to any 
of thcae departments must be direct from 
toUb and not tlirough otlicr departments. 
Tiie elasiiroom facilities for eacli depart- 
ment will be disTU&sed in detail in the fol- 
lowing section. At the present writing it 
is very clear that fttw«>Iut«!y mrpnrate rooms 
must be provided for tlie first three de- 
partments. The method of combining 
theoe departments into a targe assembly 
room by the use of temporary partitions 
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of any kind most be abandoned and per- 
fect freedom from disturbance by those 
in nearby departments must be accorded 
each of these departments. Each of these 
three departments ministers to a distinct 
epoch in the life of tlie child or youth. 
If a given department does not do its full 
worlc, all later departments will suffer in 
their efficiency; or stated in more serious 
language the religious life of tJic boya and 
girls in the departments not properly pro-, 
vided for will suffer beyond recovery. 

(a) Beginner^ Department. No moTi 
ment in modem education has better vio* 
dicated its right to be than the kinder- 
garten. The religious sigDilicauec of the 
work for the OTnaUcr children is well recog- 
nized by educators. The Beginners' De- 
partment (ff. v.), in the Sunday school 
then, ehonla have every facility for its 
work. It would be foolish policy indeed to 
limit the efficiency of the educational work 
at its very foimdation. How permanent 
can we expect the superstracture to be 
when it is placed upon an inadequate 
foundation ? The social ezperience of the 
child of the beginners' age is limited very 
lar^'ly to the home. The room used f« 
their religious education should therefore 
partake as lar^Iy as possible of ideal 
nomelike conditions. The ideal Beginners' 
room will be flooded with eUDshuie and 

?ood cbeer, and amply provided with 
resh air. The young clnld in a sew en- 
vironment will DC fearful if the place is 
gloomy. The department will be on thu 
ground floor with the fewest possible 
steps. Even two or three steps should be 
eliminated, when direct outside entranoa 
is possible, by the use of an easy robb^ 
covered incline. The ceiling of the ideal 
department for Beginners' will be low ud 
studded. Care will bo taken that the 
room is not unduly large. The depart- 
ment needs little more room than for 
the circle of chairs and the kindergarten 
tables. The visitors should have an in- 
conspicuous place at the bocks of the chil- 
dren; possibly if the school is large and 
visitors are present often, in an alcove 
built a step al>ove the room. The pictOTW 
used to df*corate this room should bo bung 
low, near to the line of vision of the chil- 
ilren. A burlap dado ia useful to fasten 
lesson pictures dose to the eye of the 
children. The floor will be more home- 
like if covered with a rug. If bare floors 
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are ueed the lega of the little chairs ehonld 
b« corercd with rubber lips. The bUck- 
bosrd is deeinhle. either built into 
pltce or movable. The children can do 
their vork best, if seated on ^mall chairs 
at standard kindergarten ubics. Thought- 
fnlneu for the ttachcnt dictates ample 
locker and rahiDot itpacc ao that all lesson 
material may be ston-d in order, and niay 
be cmiddy found whoQ needed. The lack 
of tnis simple ivqul i\-iuvnt oft<.-n has inter- 
fered with efficient work. The ideal 
callft for a cloak room; a clooet with low 
toilet for children; and a screen near 
the entrance to tiie room to prevent undue 
distnrbaocc from thoee eQtcring during 
tfae exercises. Otlier 6U;^estions for this 
department maj be found in tlie examina- 
tion of modem kindergarten departmeatfl 
in oar better public nrhooln. 



entering dfr«etl; into other departmenta. 
Where the Primary and Keginners' !)»- 
partmeuls are located in close contiguitVr 
a cloak room maj, with advantage, be 
placed between them. The motliers* room, 
to which reference is made later, may be 
located between them. The Primary De- 
partment {q. V.) room ehoold be large 
enoQgh to permit of division into three 
rooms by means of aecordeou doow or 
other deviiT. This will permit each grade 
to have a room by iLself for the class noor. 
Should tliis not be practicablo a com- 
promiee may be made by having two 
smaller classrooms opening from the 
main primary room. All that has beeo 
said in the paragraph on the Bc^ner^ 
Department concerning Hunahitie, height 
of ceiling, placing of pictures, tables, and 
chairs, is applicable here. The tables 
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(h) Frimafy Department. This de- 
partment should have a room entirely its 
own and entirely acparatcd from other de- 
Mrtmeota by permanent walK It should 
nave access to the rest of the school by 
meana of balls, not by meaas of doors 



should be of a height tliat will enable tlie 
pupils to work with comfort. The chairs 
ehoutd enable the children to sit with their 
feet easily readiing the floor. Figure 8 
f^ivcH the Roor plan of the Ix>ng Beacli 
(Cd.) Methodist Primary Department 
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provision should be made for eome nddi- 
Uonal clRKsrooms for these dcpartmeots, 
but ia the aTenigo school mch provieions 
S8 are suggested in the previotu section 
may be regarded as adequate. 

The Junior Depftrtment, however, pre- 
sents a different problem. IJi»ciplino 
must take a different Sona. Outside la- 
tcmiption» muiit be «hut out in every way 
po«Hii}Ift. Tlic author regards separate 
classroomit as pedaf^ogically valuable for 
this department or for the upper classes 
in it llse ecreeae and curtaiOH if better 
means are not possible. Shut these Junior 
classes away from outside noises and 
sights, and efficiency will be greatly in- 
creased. A much larper number may be 
handled in a clawt when a quiet class- 
room is provided. The classrooms for the 
Junior DepartmcDt, when provided, 
should havo largo tables of proper height, 
comfortablo chuint, bIa<:kboard, suitable 
pictures, aud, Jn the upper gradeti, maps 
of Paleetine. 

It is in the Intermediate Department 
that the clnit^Toom is of the utmoet im- 
portance. Annwcring to the general re- 
quirements of the ideal eiassroom it may 
also become the club room for the aocitu 
life of this cla»i during the week. Its 
decoration may be made a matter of class 
interest under tlio direction of tlic teacher. 
Knowing that siity per cent of all the 

SupiU who leave the Suuday school do eo 
uring the agea which this department 
includcit, what should we not do to make 
the Sunday-echool life of these unstable 
yoQth of the utmost attraction ? 

Ail that has K'en said concerning the 
clasRroom requirements of the Interme- 
diate is true also of the Senior Depart- 
ment. These yntirg people will very soon 
be active in inuny iif the church organisa- 
tions. Let them have every encourage- 
ment. Wake tlie church the most attrac- 
tive place in the community life to them. 
(See section 7 on "Institutional Fea- 
tarea.") Churches wishing to improve 
present buildings by providing better class- 
room facilities will find several helpful 
suggestions oa "Bcmodcliag Old Butld- 
ingr* in section V. 

A word here about different methods of 
nuking classrooms. Curtains are better 
than nothing but should not be planned 
in a new building. In one of the recent 
notable Sunday school buildings from the 



standpoint of cipenditurc, twelve hundred 
dollars was expended for curtains and 
brass rods to make sixteen classrorans ! 
But a few hundred dollars more would 
hare given a much superior form of sepa- 
ration of classes. Screens arc good to 
separate classes from pasaiog people, bat 
are not to be regarded as efficient m abut- 
ting out noiees. Aecordeon doors when 
tightly fitted, or flexible doors, eimilar to 
a roller top desk, are good. Architects are 
using a door consiHting of a frame covered 
with heavy canvas on either side and in- 
closing on nir space. This door or parti- 
tion is said to be very effective. Consult 
your architect about these details. No- 
thing will fully lake the place of the pla^ 
tered wall and the cloeely fitted door. 

6. Special Rooms. There arc a nam> 
ber of special rooins, several of which 
should have place in every proffTMSln 
Sunday-school building. The director or 
superintendent should have an office sit^ 
uated in a poaitioa convenient to the ac- 
tivities of the school and easily accessible 
to the public on veek-days, eepwiaUj 
when the director is a sahiried official koa 
keeps regular hours. The teachers should 
have a room to which they may come at 
any time for stndy. It should hare facil* 
ities for keeping books, a comfortable 
table, and good light for reading. It 
should be large enough for the weekly or 
monthly meetings of the teachers. It 
might profitably be en fuite with the mu- 
seum, nursery, and exhibit room, and the 
geography room to which reference is 
made below. 

The mu.icum, missionary, and exhibit 
room serves a three-fold purpose, for 
within its walls should be broogbt to- 
gether every object which will help to 
uluminate the Bible which i» e»i«ctitially 
an oriental book, objects which will help 
the pupils of the school to understand the 
activities of missionaries, and IsHtly, an 
exhibit of the work of the pupils of the 
varioua grades. The knowledge that their 
work, if of sufficiently good quality, may 
be exhibited will be a legitiinatc incentive 
to many. 

The geography room is in line with the 
tendency in our beat schools to depart- 
mental methoda in teaching a diiScult 
subject. This room will be equipped gen- 
erously with the best maps, topographical 
maps, globe, sand-trays, work table, etc.. 
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irad will be in clisrge of an exper» in geog- 
raphy teacfaitu:. Clossoe of various 
gndcs, especiaJf; tlio»e of tbe late Junior 
and early Int«nnediat« ages, vill get in 
this Toom till! special geoji^raphical knowl- 
edge vhich will enable them to purEue 
tiwir regular courees intclligeutly. (Sou 
Htadwork in the S. S.) 



The mothrrg' room sitaat«d cloec to the 
Beginners' and Primary Department* has 
been found to serve a goud puqxwe. This 
ror>m can b« made of additional value by 
equipmeot u a claasTxmm in cbilddifc 
for the motherfl who wish to be near their 
children. 

7. Specuii Featura. Thifl is not the 
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The secretary and librarian should hare 
good nracu willi convenient facilities and 
ample cabinet tipace for supplies. In the 
laisegt schools all of the equipment may 
well be kept back of a eoimtcr which will 
enable the secretary and librarian to meet 
aH needa ia bo ortlerly manner. 



place to justify the presence of social fea- 
tures in the modem Sunday-school build- 
ing. (See Educational Function of the 
S. S. ; Or(^«n ixntiuD , S. S, ; Sunday School 
History, MiiliHi- Period of.) A« long h» 
there exists snth a close interrelation be- 
tneeQ moral life and actions and healthy 
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bodies ttterc will be Bome pla<'e for the 
gynuiasium and play-room. (Seo Play afl 
& factor ia Iteligious Education.) As 
loDS as boys and girls like social life it 
will be fount) somewhere, cithpr on the 
itraet comers, the public amuwmcat 
parks, or in the wholMotne cuvirounicnt 
of our church buildingH uudcr compctcut 
and Bjmpatlietit; overaijilil. Ah Iouk «« 
set&th private iDtereets find a profit in 
comtncrrislii^iiiff the amuHcmeat life of 
oar yoiinB people tlier« uliould be a place 
for the iii^h grade motion picture enter- 
tainment ID our rhurch buildings. (See 
Moving Pictures in thv 3. S.) Buildings 
are not aa "sacpod" as precious bouIs of 
boys and girls. The principle involved is, 
Do the young people of tlie community 
D«ed anninement, social life, club life, 
physical activity? lacreosingly the an- 
gwer will be "Yes," and progrMsive 
churches will lind a splendid senicv in 
reftpcmdinR to these needs. (Sec Amuse- 
nients and the S. S. ) Close observation 
of the Y. M. C. A. constniction will b« 
of grest value. The hnll for entertaiu- 
mcnts, usually built on the ground floor, 
can also be constructed witL a eulticiently 
high ceiling to be used as a play gym- 
nasium. (8ee Qymnujiumit, Cliurch.) 
Do not stock this room with the full gym- 
oastic apparatofi. Emphasise the play 
features. Numerous games will give 
recreation and giwd rxorcine. Make the 
floor as large as possible up to 60 i 80 
and avoid posts and other obstructions. 
It is abaolntelv essential to provide ahowur 
baths and lodcers vher« an exereise floor 
is made available. A Hre-proof room for 
the motion picture apparatus can bo built 
at one end of the gymiiAsium. (S«e 
Stereopticou, Use of tlie.) The other end 
should be provided with a staRC for 
dramas, etc. (See Dramatixation, The 
Use of, in Teaching.) Additional tem- 
porary cInMroomx may be arranged in this 
room by means of curtains. The clasa- 
rooms can be readily used for club and 
reading room purposes. Some of the 
Uirger clasarooms of the Sunday-school 
building should be furnished as home- 
like parlors where the young people can 
entertain and bsvp delightful social life 
either under the auspices of the Sunday 
•chool or Young People'a aooieties where 
these oi^^aizations are active. 
There aro shown in Figure 3 the base- 



ment and ground floor plans of the I^ke- 
wood, Ohio, CongregatioQal Church 
which have much to commend them to 
prospective buildera of churches using tho 
social fcatun*. Note th« height of the 
gyninasimu extendio;; tlmiugh two floora 
with bfiloony for spectators, the pravisioa 
of locker rooms and showers; tho bowling 
alley. The ground flo«r plan shows an 
excellent method of separating two depart- 
ments of the Sunday school, sUo a club 
room well separated from tlie rest of the 
building with a convenient entrance. 
Figure 4 illustrates tho facilities of 
Plymouth Ccutcr, Oakland, California, for 
meeting the social needs of the young 
people of its iromberahip. It le referred 
to at this point l)ecaijBC of its institutional 
equipment. The plan* largoJy explain 
themselves. I1ie annotated sketches which 
the pastor. Rev. Albert W. Palmer, has 
kindly scut to the author show that tho 
Sunday-schoo! classes occupy all of thfsc 
rooms during their study period. The 
Junior Department (grades four to eiehl) 
meets in the gymnasium. Ijirge ioon 
opening all about this room form dais 
alcoves. During the week the doors arfl 
closed against the wall, leaving the room 
free for gymnasium and social purpoee*. 
Not« the provision for the varied neods of 
boys and girls, young men and yotiDg 
women. Girls and women have exclusive 
use of the gipHinasium on sintod after- 
noons and eveuings. The building cost 
about $2.*i,000 and ia separate from the 
church structure. 

8. Sundry Ornfiral Suggutiotu. Tho 
hosomcnt is not the proper place for the 
Sunday school and if its use can possibly 
be avoided efforts should be made to do 
so. A ground floor with full she windowa 
is very des^irablo. Tliis will enable little 
children to enter their departments with 
few or no steps. If a basement murt be 
uttlixcd put the men's classrooms th«re. 
Wliat true father would coDsiga his chil* 
dr«n to the basement while he and the 
mother choae the sunny, cheerful rooms 
for themselves t It seems absurd, yet one 
of the best ptaus for a new buildiog that 
has eume Ut the writer's desk shows pre- 
cisely that situation ; down the dark stairs 
for tlie tittle children, and a very large 
eaat and south room on the ground floor 
for the "men's cIbss." It is better to use 
leaded dear glass in Sunday-ediool clsjs 



rooms than deep polored glass. Keep the 
rocnui brieht and cli«crilul. I'ku com- 
peteut architect vill provide good tcd- 
til&tion au<l light for every- place vbere 
people are afik?d to remain for any Length 
of time. There are techuicoJ stauilanls in 
tbwe respects which eboald be observed. 



iag water supplj should be provided. 
Ooureniviit cloak rooms adjaL-cnt tu oaah 
department arc desirubU' m which um- 
brella drips will be iDetalled. All de- 
partments and classrooms should he 
reached from halls and not through other 
rooms. Main ffiitraoeea to rooms vhoe 
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(3ee Jlj^ene.) Cnre iihouM be taken 
that halls are ample and well-lighted, that 
etair^ should have an easy tread bnd 
should in no case be of a winding ohar- 
tcKvT with nurnjwcr foot-bourda at one 
Hide itiftu tltL* utlit-r. Hand raiU are deair* 
K abl«, io some cases, with n second rail for 
^^mall children. Adequate sanitar; drink- 



worship in planned should be from the 
rear. Proviaiona againat panic /rom fire 
i<hould be made. At least two staircases 
built of Rre-proof mnterini RJiouid bo avail- 
able from upper doors. It is not too much 
to require either fire«proof glairs or fire 
citrupi'^ on ail Kohool hiiildiiij^i! thrt-e ato* 
riea ur over. Toilets should be coaven- 
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iuitly located oo main Tialts, not in dark 
bsaement corners. Those for the two «ese» 
ehonld not be located adjacent to each 
other or on the BAme hall. Ample cabinet 
provision should be made in every c\a,ts- 
room. Is it too much to ask that frea- 
coinga should be restful in character? 
The good outora do not cost moTo than 
those vhich are harmfoL Red and blue 
inll «f coarae he avoided. Soft tones of 
brovn and green are most desirable. 
Better trust the competent architect in 



thia plan will shov that separate assembly 
will DC powible for Beginners' aud Pn- 
mary. Junior, lutcnocdiatc. Senior, and 
Adiilt. For a school of approximately 
150, separate classrooDis vilt be providea 
for all of the claiuiec of the Junior and 
Intermediate departments, on the bttnia 
of combining tvo grades in one dasa in 
etch ca»c. Thi« ia more desirable thim 
attempting a fullT graded plan with oul^ 
four or fire pupils in a elaaa. The Pri- 
mary D«pftrtmfot Tould have an excellent 
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this matter than to take a Tot« of the com- 
mittee! 

17. Hoders Chnrch Plana. 1. Tht 
yUlage or Counliy Church. The ideals 
BOggiMted in this article are not entirely 
impoasible for the village or country 
charch. Not everything ia required for 
the smaller group of people to which the 
church mtoisters. Figure 5 gives the 
floor plana of the Western (Nebraska) 
Baptist Church altered by the courtesy of 
the archited. to meet more fully the needs 
of the grftdud IcBBODB. Ad examioation of 



room. Senior nod Adult cUsh* would 
meet iu the comers of the auditorium 
which would be need for the worship aer*- 
ice of the school from the Junior Depart- 
ment up. The chapel room would be 
found excellent for the social life. The 
number of classrooms could be doubled 
by building a second story of them on 
each side with stairways from the vesti- 
bules. This church can be built for a 
modest sum varying with the material 
used. Inquiry from the architect will 
give the bformation dtsired. 
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8. Ttmpk Church. Minneapolu, Fig- 
are 6 iUostrates another typ« of medium 
oo«t cbaicb which provides ui equipmeat 
that will relate iUelf very well to the de- 
mands of the Graded Leesons and social 
work. Ifote on the groand floor dcpart- 
nunial rooma for th« Primary and Junior 
Oeputokeots. 'nrbat is dcuominatud the 
"Simday-scbool room" in the plan will 
•erre for gcoprul aieembly of the Iiit«i^ 
mediate, ^uior, and Adult Departments. 



more cfamdus and Snoday-school build- 
iug« than pariuiM, any other liTinj; archi- 
tect. His l&teit work is therefore worthy 
of rareful consideration. Mr. Kramer has 
alwayK been an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Akron plan and did much to develop 
it during the years of tbe Intematioaal 
Unifonii Lesson aaceodukcy. He alao 
fibowB in all of his work the thought of 
"tog^therniW referred to in the para- 
graph on ttie Akron plan. Bj the com- 
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Ten cUasrooms will aid in providing 

Snict for the lesson hour. Curtains or 
exible doore would divide the xoain room 
effectively at the line of poets. The gym- 
nasiiun provide* excellent floor epace for 
play ana entertainment and iipecisl boys' 
departzDCot, if desired. The main audi- 
torium woald proTtde ideal assembly for 
worship jihould the space on the ground 
floor b« needed for additional clasHrooma 
or departmental space. 

3. Some Kramer Plans. Mr, George 
W. Kramer of Kew York City has planned 



tesy of tliis buRV man we are enabled to 
examine four of his l&teitt plans, in all 
of which he had in mind the graded lesaoD 
system. 

(a) FJan "A." There are shown in 
Figure 7 the baisement and raaia floor 
plans of one of Mr, Kramer's recent plana. 
Departments only are wparated. the 
grailc!) in this huudtng b*»ing hsndleil an 
groups. Nor is any provision made for eejt 
B^paration in any department. Exwllent 
provision is made for Beginners' and Pri- 
mary departments with a mothers' room 
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and toilet Dear at hand. The Jooior, In- 
t«iTiiediate. and Saiior deparbneDts maj 
be united for worship. No classrootn pro- 
Tiaions are indicated and in this reBpect 
the pUu wotUd not be regarded as reflect- 
ing the latest tboo^t for a properl; 
gnded adiool, la matten ltk« ui^se, 

Fio. S, 



rooma. Tb« bespment plan shows a Urge 
room with excellent facilities for enter- 
taiomeat and cvmoiuium purposes. 

(b) Plan "S'' (Figure 6) is a com- 
plete Sunday-school building for the 
First Christian ChuTch. Norfolk, Vir- 
giuia, planned for 800-l(HH) pupiU. The 
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bowerer, the architect is not t« be blamed. 
Often his dealings are with church build- 
ing committees whose only knowledge of 
the Deeds of the Suudaj echool are hazy 
meiiKiries of their own childhood I Mr. 
Kramer^ later plans will indicate hia 
Sense of the importance of individual clasft* 



eVar markingg will indicate the dirisiong. 
The grade markings do not follow the In* 
tcraational plan which does not Rive a 
grade number to the B^inners. The de- 
purtnieutii an; well segregated and pro* 
vision ia made for general sasembly in 
what is DOT thfl kndltorimn of the cfaorch. 
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Nate tbe sex segr«gatioD in the Senior 
Department claserooms which are in- 
Btaued under a deep balconv. Additional 
doMroom? tre prorided aaiaoent to the 
Primary Departmojit wKicn is on the 
second floor. The third floor plan not 
printed herewith show« tJi« d«ep gallery 
aad tvo large rooms for clasaee or social 
life. 

(c) Plan "C" (Figure 9) is a faTOrit© 
^pe of plan with Air. Kramer. Th« Sus- 



tional cUnes, probably by meaiu at car- 
tains, in the nrmna^iiim. 

(d) Plan 'T)" (Pienre 10) waabailtby 
Mr. Kramer for the M. E. Church, Sooth, 
of Conipay, Arkansas, and is regarded by 
him u "one of the best ^pet of arra^H|e< 
mt-nt for a departmental •ehool." The 
plan combines all in two groups for iror- 
ithip, segregfttes the B^jnnnorg' Depart- 
ment, arrangee for asM-mbly of Junior and 
Prtnury if de&ired, providea for sepan- 
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day-iK'hool room vau be <.-ombined trith the 
diurch proper to enlarge the auditorium. 
The plan woii conatructed for the Fir«t 
Christian Church, AthoiB, Oeorgia, vhich 
uses thi! mcrgpr or combination Eervicc. 
The Be^innciV and Primary dcpartmente 
have Beparate rooms in a light basement. 
Other departments use the cloflarooma in- 
dicated in the drawings. The basement 
shows excellent eooipment for institu- 
tional woik. Note the provi^ioa for addi* 



tion of both Kradea an j aeze« in the Int«r^ 
mediate ana Senior departmeuta. The 
diagonal lin^R between departnienta indi* 
cate sound-proof moTablie doors. Tbe 
whole school can be thrown together into 
two sections in a moment by raiaing 
these doors. Tbe Akron plan is used to 
provide ctosarooms in Bome of the derart* 
ments. In this plan entr&nce to all th< 
elaesrooms in from an outer pa«s8^ 
which is also on ineolation against Q«isai 
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»nd hpAt, but ot the earae time provides 
ample \iahl and vcotiUtion. TSoie in all 
of Mr. Sramer's plans Uic ample provisioa 
be makes for oonveuient exita and easy 
pauHagc from department Iq departmcDt. 

4. San DUgo BaptUl Church. This 
church (P^ure 11) providing for a mem- 
bership of about 1,500. and a SiindBy 
•rhool of half *hal numtxtr, has Borno fea- 
tures worthy of careful (Examination. Tbo 
f round floor has excellent provieion for 
effinnvrs* and Priinary Dcpartmento, 
witli Beparation by Uallway from the 
Junior Department, Claesea in the latt«r 



thia article it promiflOB to lond itself in 
many waya to modeni Sunday-achool 
work, 

5. Winnetlea {lUinoit) Congregalionai 
Church. {Figure 12.) At this writing 
thia church is doing one of the most not- 
able piecee of religious educational work 
in America. The plang show only a recent 
ecldition to the equipment of the church. 
The Primary and Junior departmcnta 
have bricht, homo-like rooms in the orig- 
inal buildinr. using tables and modern 
equipment of every kind. The high-school 
daasee meet in their club rooma. Thg 
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will meet about the tables which will be 

Erot«ctcd in part from nciphboriug clansea 
y long scre-ens. The social hall is pro- 
vided with motion pictnre apparatus and 
will scat comfortably about six hundred. 
A good feature is the teachers' room, ar- 
ranged cloee to the kitchen so that a 
aapper can be served easily. The Sun- 
day-School a«!iemb1y rocHii proper is merged 
into the main auditorium on ocuiaion. 
Assembly is provided for the Intfrmediato 
and Si-uior Ik>partnieiittt iii this room. 
Additional clawinKiroB are provided fur 
larw organised bodies. While thia building 
bsd not been completed at the writing of 



Winnetka church in demonirtratin^ the 
pofuiihility of making the ehurch building 
a community center. Although a Eubttrb 
of only four thousand people about a 
bimdriHi thou^nnd dollars have been in- 
vented in thL> spk'Qdid equipment for social 
work. A large gymnasium gives ampla 
upportunity for play and serious work. 
The various olub rooms give a place to 
which the boys may come, in which their 
interests arc centorcd week-days aa well 
as on Suudaya. The gymnasium is 
equipped with an excellent stage and with 
moving picture apparaluB. A etrict cen- 
Borahip tnsurea to the people of Winnetka 
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tiw fiuik fllow weekly. The mm of 
Wiimetka btve excetleot club rooms open 

at aU honra. Th« baeeiacnt pl&tiB (not 
shown here) provide liuurious facilitieH 
for baths &nd preeaine rooms, & lftrg« 
pUjr room for tiie smuler diildrea, and 
bowling alleys. In many rcKpocts these 
pUns are the nio«t eili^etiye of tnj known 
to th« writer. The story o( the Wmnetka 
cfanrch is aa inspiraiion to any church 
seekins better quarters in which to do 
it« WDik. 



u planned io the church auditoriom. 
Separate plastered daRHrooma arc pro- 
vided for every dasa in the school, except 
in the Janior Departmmt where remov- 
able partitions are osed. Unnsoally wide 
oorridora pro?ide for social life and the 
delay which may occur when the Sundsy- 
M^hool and church services approach one 
another. A beautiful chapel provides for 
devotional meetings. An assembly room 
with stage, in the oasement, will be avail- 
able for entertainmenta. A gymnasium 
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6. 8t. Paul'* U. B. Ckwch, Cedar 
lUpide. Iowa, (Fig^uro 13.) Thia plan 
is preeented last because it is regarded by 
the author and many others as probably 
the most gjgiiiticant <.-uutributiou to the 
architecture of the modem Sunday school 
made to the preeeat time. It is worthy 
el the most careful study of any prospect* 
ire church builders. It was bom of a 
longing to make more adequate provision 
for the ages when Toatha most rapidly 
leaTc the church. With the exception of 
the Beuinners' aud Primary, and perhaps 
the Junior Departments, worship for. all 



with gallery for seventy-five spectatori, 
will provide for the play life of the youth, 
Vlliile the building has not yet been tested 
and the experience of the church is not 
available aa yctf it ia difficult to see what 
serious problemit will arise in Uie luie of 
the building whidi may not be adjusted 
satisfactorily. Thi* plan promiaee to io- 
fluence future Suuday-flCDOol coiutru&> 
tion in a marked degree. Its cntbu^iaatio 
authors call it the ''Cedar Rapids plan" 
and predict that it wtll have the vogue in 
the next quarter century which the 
"Akron plan" enjojed in the last twenty- 
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five yesnt. An interesting nrtation of 
tbiK plan is that of the First Chrieti&n 
Church, also of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
(Badgic; and Kicklaa, Clereland, Ohio, 
Arclut«ct«) . The general plati is similar 
but all departnients xa&y also meet as 
onits, folding doors being ased between 
the ciaasrooma. The Inxtiry of a Kcparate 
ctaeoroom, mtruring qniet and no inter- 
ruption, probably wilt be rcf^srded as of 
more value than departmental mnetings 
which can be urrangcd in the "Ctfdar 
Rapids plan" in the other parts of the 
building. Two of the most progreasivc 
SuncUy-echool buildinga are tliuti located 
in the aame city. 

V. Remodeling Old Chnrcli Boildi&ga. 
It froqiiL'Dtly occurs iu the history of the 
growing charch that the Sunday achool 
crowds its quartcnt. In some cases, cape- 
cially in country and village churches, 
the bailding is little more than one large 
bare rooin. The building may he aubatan- 
tial in conatruction or the congregation 
unable to robuiEd to aatiafy the modem 
demands. What can be done? Obviounly 
each pmblcm of this type ia individual, aot 
permitting of a "general answer. How- 
ever, Certain sugKcstious c&u be made 
which will help in makiug over the old 
structure into something more modem. 
The study of the best plans, such an have 
appeared in thia article, wilt indicate the 
^pe of building which is desirable. The 
competent church architect will be able 
to accomplish much moro thtin perhaps 
mema poiwible. Does the old churdi have 
a high and dry basement ? This may pro- 
vide a quiet room for the Beginnera' and 
Primarj- by means of plastered walls, 
while lix to a dosen claeaes may have good 
rooms by means of the more temporary 
curtains on wires, or brass rods, or the 
more permanent rolling partition. (8ee 
Figure 14.) Where sufiicient money is 
available for an addition it is usually ad- 
riaable to- use the funds for the Sunday- 
school quarters, for tho modern demands 
are relatively so cum{tliL<ated that tt would 
be better to build a new, rsther than to 
attempt to alter an old, church building 
into Sunday-aehool quarters. There is 
usually a lack of light which will require 
Dew windows. Id such instanccis more 
can be accomplished by building the Sun- 
d«y-8chooI portion new. Wlicn this is the 
ctse ideas and auggeetiona will come from 



the late plana ofTered herewith. For in- 
stance, see how effectively a modem build- 
ing can be rpalized by adopting the "Cedar 
Rapida plan," using the church auditorium 
for worship and adding clatwnwm facil- 
ities. The same principle can be adopted 
in tlie smallest church. The writer re- 
cently Kaw in California a cburdi altera- 
tion costing about a thousand dollars 
which had transformed the Sunday achool 
from a ono-roora organization to a three 
department school with three additional 
classrooms. The membership of the 
school vae about a hundred and graded 
work waa being used in part. In a large 
city school where the problem of claM- 
roonu had become acute, a neighboring 
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fiat building was rented and gave them 
uneipeftedly efRtrient quarters for they 
added about twenty-five separate claaa- 
rooma. A covered sidewalk bo the church 
made the building a constituent part of 
the Sunday-school plant, Do not regard 
it as impossible to improve greatly your 
pn.'(K-nt building. Even in the case of 
the siuglo room country church with no 
basement it is poiwible by means of oun 
tains to add greatly t« the efficicacy of 
the school, wtiile one rolling partition 
will give a Primary Department which 
will enable tlic teachi^rs to do infinitely 
better work. The cost of curtaining a 
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half dozen ctussee and potting a rollin); 
partition or folding doors acroas the bnild- 
ing for the Primary Department, need 
not eicwd a hundred dollanw Thla 
ni<;thod wiU Itnvc the buildiuj; intact for 
other purposes. A vaj can bo found wh«n 
the need I8 realiied. 

There rewntly ramo to the uriter'R desJt 
two propoM^I alterationa of a more ambi- 
tious charart«r in wliich efficient use waa 
made of th« prPBcnt buildinfifs and at the 
same time modurn equipment wati pro- 
vided for the Sunday schooL In each 
case a large saving over new contitniction 
was elTect«d. In Flan "A" the old build- 
ing cxtn^istcd of an audience room with a 
ginglo room Sunday-scliool room in tho 
rear. The old Sunday-school room was 
used (or the Junior Department and s 
portion for Senior classes. The new con* 
■tmction was two atories, basement floor 
and first floor. On the first floor were 
provirlpd parlorg, dining room, and 
kitchen, which irorc nI»o uftod us class- 
rooms. The Primnry and Kindorgarten 
departments were provided with adequate 
rooBife while the iDtermediate Department 
had aplcndtd <]iLart4rre with six good claw- 
rocmu. On the high baiscmi'nt floor were 
planned a 40 x 40 cymnasinm, avimming 
pool, lockers, bowlmg alleys, aud dub 
room. What a traiugfonnation from a 
two-room, old-style church I In Plan 
"B" a Bubstantial one-room church with 
a basement Sonday-school room waa trans- 
formed in this fashion. A tvo-etory and 
bascmeat addition vnfi planned. The 
lent plan provider for a dining and 
_ Ttajiunent room, check and locker 
rooms, and a 30 x 60 gymnasiom in the 
new part The first floor providca for 
Kindergarten and Primary Departments 
and a parlor, all three capable of being 
thrown together for social purposes. The 
Junior DcFwrtment has an excellent as- 
sembly and four claMrooms. The second 
floor provides nine class and club rooms. 
A delighted people will move into their 
MV ^uroh, for such it will be with the 
iplendiil additions to their equipment. 
Plana "A" and "B" were sent to the writer 
by courtesy of Harry W, Joiice, the church 
architect, Miuneapohs, Minnesota. Con- 
fluHation with a competent church archi- 
tect will often reveal poe»ibiliti<« of im- 
provement not rea.lizet! by the lajnian. 

VI. Ifit«rrtlatioQ of Church and Sun* 
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da7*iehool ArehitectoraJ Needa. An ex- 
amination of the pLaiiA aud descriptions 
preceding will ahow that while the Sun- 
day school often haa been apparently the 
pnmary thought yet other church needs 
iure boeo amply cared for. What hotter 
use can be made of the church parlor, for 
example, than by makinR a cheerful room 
for the children of the Primary and Be- 
ginners' departments i" (Figure 5.) The 
rnaaium and entertainment room will 
found available for the occasional 
dinners of other church organ ixations. 
(Figure 13.) The eecondan- auditorium 
or one of th« departmental loonu will 
serve admirably as chapcL Classrooms 
respond to the needs of committee meet- 
icf^. Every club will have ample quar- 
ters in the claeeroome. (Figure IS.) 
The poMJhle cla*h between Sunday-school 
and morning worship wbi-n the same audi- 
torium is used can be avoided by Sunday- 
achool worship being held at the begin- 
ning of the Hunday-srhool hour with final 
dLiroiesion to the rlns-'!(?.'4 and no return to 
the church auditorium. (Figuje 13.) 
Diamisaion of the Sunday-school groups 
directly from their classes without closing 
exercise.1 is a proven sucee»A and gives to 
the individual teacher the opportunity for 
the last impresaion. Five to aereo min- 
utes of lost time for roasKmbly ie also 
saved to the lesson. 

It is refreshing to learn occasionally 
of a church building committee seeking 
honestly and Hym pathetically to team the 
real needs of the Sunday school, and 
recognizing that the future churcli will 
be recruited largely from that organiza- 
tion. Erecting a modem Sunday-school 
aud church building is one of the moab 
complicated tasks the architect is called 
upon to undertake, for the transition eit- 
uation in the Sunday echool makes dif- 
ficult the satisfaction of every need present 
and future. Many a building confltructed 
within the last four or five years Fails to 
show a suggentinn of attempted respoiiae 
to the needs of the modern graded Sun- 
day school. And in many cases tlie fail- 
ure lies at the feet of the church building 
commitiev which did not include in its 
memberMhip representatives of the Sun- 
day School or those acauainted with its 
needs. Despite the radical demands of 
the new Snnt! ay-school building every de- 
partment of the cborch activity can have 
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u good or better fftciiiti«a for its work 
as in tb« older type of boUdiag. Perhaps 
one of the chief matters of adjustment 
will be the tntoritt pl&D of using the Son- 
d«y<4diool quarteTs for an extension of 
thfr normal sudicnce room. This plan 
will not be Dopulur in the future. Csre- 
ful study of loauy esses has shown thst 
the added seatiog capacity is rarclj used, 
heDce there is no ralid reaaun in those 
cases, that Sunday-school facilities shall 
be aaciifioed to the desire for ta enlarged 
auditorium two or throe times a year. It 
is (jueHlJ'^nnblu whother a tliorou^hly ef- 
fective modern Sunday-school building 
can be constructed and at the eamu time 
the space be arailable for added ecatlng 
capacity for tbo church auditorium. A 
new church coeting $100,000 recently ex- 
amined by the author is not less than 
forty per cent ii]cfTi<^ent for Suoday- 
ichool purposes bt^osusc the minister 
insisted on using the Sundajr-Mhool room 
to make an additional capacity of 400 for 
his sudicnco room. Another churi^h, cost- 
ing o»er $150,000, advertised as the most 
modern cborch in its section, extends the 
steep charch auditorium gallery about 
the Sunday-school room and uses tho same 
style pews in the Sunday school as in the 
church proper. And the Sunday school 
burdened itself through a period of Tcare 
to pay thousands of dollars towuru the 
twildiDgt Whenerer a church gains the 
Tision of efficiency in religious education 
and provision for the leisure hours of its 
yontn, there will bo no diffieul^ in oon- 
stnicting a Sunday-school building which 
will be truly efficient 

H. T. EvAVi. 

Beferenoei: 

There are veir few references which are 
modem and helpful. The references to 
the Religious Education Association pro- 
ceedioKS and to the Beligiotu Educaiion 
magazine will be found usefuL Mr. 

StoBghton's rhapfer referred to below will 
be foand eugee^tive, enpecially to sn Epis- 
tfopalian reader. The one recent volume 
on Sunday-school architecture i» tbat of 
Ushon iJawrance, Housing the Sunday 
School. This volume, however, still clings 
to the Akron plan which this article haa 
shown to be inadequate and irresponsive 
to the needs of the ersdcd ■chool, Mr. 
Lawranee haa in mind more the older type 
of Bcbool oaing tbe UniionD Lewoos, with 



general assembly of pupils of all tgfit. 
There will be found much tbat is nig- 
geattve in the volume in that it shows the 
types of architecture in use up to about 
1908. Mr. l^wranoe's own plan will re- 
ward careful examination. Referencee 
will be found below to the manuals uf sev- 
eral srchitects who have given much time 
to church architecture. 
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Becord, v. 32, pp. 193-208. (Sep- 
tember, 19JZ.) 

Cady, J. C. The Educational Value 
of Church Architecture and Decoration. 
Kelietous Kducation AMOciation Pro- 
ctedings, (1904, pp. 477-48S.) 

Cottrell, C. H. Deecriptitm of the 
New Building. (Christian Science 
Church.) Architedural Record, i. 16, 
pp. 165-iri. (February, 1904.) 

Cope. H. F. EStcitney in Me £uit- 
day School pP. 80-90. (New York, 
01913.) 

Cope, H. P. Modem Sunday School 
in Principle and Practice, pp. 86-94. 
(New York, cl907.) 

Cram, B. A. Church Building, pp. 
42, 70, ete. (Boston, 1901.) 

Cram, R. A. The Treatment of 
Church Interiors. Beligioos Educ*- 
titai AsBociatiou Proc^edingt. 190B, 
pp. 403-406. 

Dewey, H. P. The Plan of a Work- 
ing Church, Independent, v. 69: pp. 
1026-1030. (November 30, 1910.) 

Fergiweon, E. M. The Proper 
ins of the Sunday SchooL JSeli^ 
Eaucaiion (&Iagazinc). June, 1910. 

Jones, H, W. Church ArchUedurt. 
(MiuncupoHs, Minn., 1912.) 

Eadder, F. E. Churehea and ChaptU, 
4fi-fiS. Ed. 4 i«T. and eol (New 
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Cltapiii, and Sunday School BuSdinga. 
{New York, 1910.) 

Lawnnco, Marion. Housing th» 
Sunday School; or a Practicoi Study of 
Sunday School BtiUdingt. (Fhilodel- 
phia, 1911.) 

Martin. W.W. Manual of Ecelesia*' 
Heal Ar^Uteture. Chapt. X. Cincin- 
nati, 1897.) 

Uulcall, H. P. Hints on BuQding a 
CfhmrA. (Milwaukee, Wis., 1906.) 

Ouood, S. J. Churchei. (Grand 
Bapida, Mich., 1893.) 

PraT, J. S. The Treatmeot of 
Cbnrai Eiterion. Beli^oiu Edacatioa 
Aanciatiou Procttdingt, 1905, pp. 
40r*411. 

Schippel, Albert Schippel'a Ckw<A. 
BuHdingt. (Mankato, Minn., 190S.) 

StoDgliton, C. W. Housiag the 
Churcli School. In Smith. W. W. 
The Sunday-School of To-4ai/, Chap- 
ters II and III. (New York, 191 1.) 

Ungevitter, Q. 0. Country and City 
Churdits. (New YoA.) 

Vail, U. H. Church PUuu and DO' 
tigns. (Dixon, III,, 1905.) 

Tail, U. H. Vtiians and PUuu for 
Ckftrehts. (Diion, III., 1908.) 

Tail, H. H. Prottttant Church 
Plana and Designs. (Dixoa, III., 
1911.) 

Talk, Uodem Church Edifice and 
JUPUm. (New York.) 



ASCEITECTirS.£, STHISAY SCHOOL, 
QBEAT BaiTAnr.— SuDdaj-edioot work 
>□ Great Britain Iibh Buffered greatly in 
th« pact and «till saffera from inadequate 
premises. The majoritj of the echoola 
are boDsed in boildlnga that were erected 
before the modem ideals obtained. The 
types of aoctmuDodation may be classified 
ooder: 

I. Luge rooma beneath the aadito- 
riiim with occasional vestry aocommo- 
dation, the infant clawi being herded 
together on a stcpprd gallery in a 
■naU room with no n^rd to cabic air 
space. 

S. Pmnisea ti*ed for day achools in 
which the day school fumitore ia a fix- 
tore. 

3. Mors modem schools built targelr 
en what ii known ts the "American'' 
plaOr viz.: the central hall with cUbs- 
looou OD three sides, sometimes with a 



gallery, and an upper aeriee of cUsarooma 
openioff thereon. 

4. The latest type baitt for graded por- 
po««. 

This type ii becoming prevalent all oyer 
the country. The main difficulty lies with 
the architects who will not stady the 
problem, and who coDBider it is still their 
doty to give one large ball for pablic 
fmimoBs, tea-meetings and bazaan. 
Happily a few prominent srchttecta are 
now specialiiing in Son day •school build- 

ing- 

The Sondar School TTnion has pab- 
lished an etcellent little book (price one 
ahiiling) conaifiting of diagrams and de- 
scriptive matter setting forth the require- 
ments of the nmdcm grmled koIiooI. This 
book has been of (treat benefit in civlng 
suggeetionB to tlio«e who intend to build. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Sondsy 
Sdiod Department (9. v.) has taken ap 
the question of Sanday-echool an-hilectare 
even more seriooaly. It has published a 
book (price five ithillings) coutaining 
block plans for schooU with varying ac- 
commodation from the small vitUge 
Bchoi^ that has also to serve as a place for 
adidfc TOTship, to tlie large town school 
where the average attendance will reach 
1,000. From the village school upward 
the principle of grading is strictly oh- 
■erred. 

The ecclesiastical machinery of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church enables somo 
pressure to be brought to bear upon those 
who intend to erect school premi»es; and 
by an order of its Conference all plans 
DOW have to be submitted to the Sunday 
School Department that suggeetioDa may 
be offered ere it be too late. 

The type of Khool-building mo«t in 
favor is a two-etory eemicirfular building 
with an annex on either side; Uic Senior 
and Intermediate schools occupying the 
main halls which have claasrooma on the 
outer circle so arranged that the hall and 
each classroom are visible from the plat- 
form, the Primary Department and the 
Junior school each occupying an annei. 

Probably, the best Echools will be found 
in East LJinraflhire and West Yorkshire. 
In these districta tine enroHment is very 
large and the induatrial population is pre- 
pared to contribute mora generously to 
the Sunday school than to any other phase 
of church work. The result is that in aer- 
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enl of tho towns there are gchools tfa&t are 
wiUiiti tiuiasurmblo distance of tliu prnKot 
idflaL The day for elaborate elevations, 
Gothic windowa and roofe, has pasded. 
The demand now is for a Primary De- 
partment with veBtibole and B<^nn«r«' 
Tooms; the Junior Department with reati- 
biile; an Intermediate echool with cloaJc- 
roosna for lo}'« and girU aud as many 
daaarooma for teaching purpoitett an can be 
sacnred; a Senior nehool nrith cloakrooms 
and a claaaroom for eveiy clase. Kach de- 
partment mnat have ita own entrance and 
jet there must be acceiw Ixitwucn viiAt, ao 
that the general superinteudent may hare 
command of the entire achooL 

J. W. BUTOHER. 

ARNOLD, THOUAS (1796•mi).—^, 

distingiiUhed divine ana hiatorian; ap- 
point^fii to the )ic4idmusteriiliip of Buf^by 
Selioo! (182S),KeuLTHUy regarded a8"the 
greatest scbool inatmctor of oar age, per- 
haps the greateat that has ever discharged 
the office?' 

Arnold was bom at !East Coves, in the 
Isle of Wight, educated at Warmiuster 
(1803-1807), and Winchester (1807- 
1811). At the early age of siiteen he 
obtained a BchoIsrHhip at Corpua CIirii«ti 
College, Oxford, took a iirHt cUhb degree 
in civics in 18H, was elected Fellow of 
Oriel in 1815, and gained the chancellor'a 
prixea for the I^ttn and English Eitsays. 
Arnold remained at Oxford, taking pupils 
and studying in the college librariea. till 
the year 1811), when he settled at Laleham 
OD the Thames. Eight years at Oxford 
and nine yearn at I^ieham prepared him 
for fourteen 8trcnuous years at Rugby, 
Of the authors read at Oxford, Thncy- 
didee^ Herodotus and Aristotle left the 
deepMt impreaaion on hia mind; in polit- 
ic, literary and philosophical disensaiona 
he took a prominent part, and formed 
iutilDAte friendahips with some of the 
•blertmen in the aniveritity ; anion g them 
were Koble, Cupleatoo. Daviaon, Whatcly, 
and above all John Taylor Coleridge to 
vbom Arnold vaa wont to aay he "owed 
more than to any living man." In a letter 
Gontributofl to Stanley's TAfe of Arnold, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge says: "his friend- 
ship has been one of the many bleBsiuga 
of my life"; in the akctch of his character 
be is deseribed as "in mind vigorous, ac- 
tire, clear-sighted, industrious, and daily 



accQiniilatiiig and assimilatJng 
of knun-h-dge; not avcr«o to poetry, b 
delighting rather in dialectics, philosoph; 
and history; with less of imagination 1 
reaaoaing power . . . somewhat too littl 
drferential to authori^; yet without an; 
real iacousietcncy, loving what was ^, 
and great in antiquity the more ardentl; 
and ruverently because it waa ancient." 

A year before Arnold left Oxford for 
Laleham he was ordained deacon, and in 
18S0 he married Miss Mftty Penrose, the 
sinter of one of his earlioBt ftienda. Dur- 
ing tliis periotl of comparative qoiet he 
was engaged in ^reparin^ private pupils 
for tlie universities; hia favorite atndies 
were philology and history. The reading 
of Niebuhr's History of Home gave him 
new viewB of historical criticism; "a new 
intollectual world dawned upon him, not 
only in the i»«bjoct try wliich it related, 
but in the disclosure to him of the depth, 
and research of German literature." 

Arnold was thirty-three years of 
when he was appointed headmaster of 
Rugby. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 
ventured to predict that "if Mr. Arnold 
were elected, ho would change the face of 
educatitin all through the public schoola 
of England." During hi* lourUien years 
at Rugby, Arnold both cukrgcd and en- 
nobled the conception of what a pubhc 
school ought to be, and hia example greatly 
inSucuced Gugliah education in his own 
and later times. Dr. Moberly, head* 
master of Winchester, bore this generous 
teatimony: "A moirt lingular snd striking 
change has come upon our public lichooU 
... 1 am Bure that to Dr. Arnold's per- 
sonal eaniirHt eimpUcity of purpoaer 
Btrcugtlt of character, power of inlluen 
and piety, the cftrr^nng of this improve- 
ment in our sdiools is mainly attribu- 
table." 

The means employed by Arnold we: 
in no sense revolutionary. Hia found: 
tion principle was that, in education,? 
more important even thaji the imparto* 
tion of knowledge is the formation of 
ehamcter. Stanley 8aj*»: "he has a atroog 
belief ia the general union of moral and 
intellectual excellence.*' But hia "prime 
care'' was the moral well-being of his 
pupils; a recurring noto in his addresses 
to them is: "what wo muat look for here 
is, let, religious and moral principle; 
Sndlj, geotleroanly conduct ; 3rdl;, Intel- 
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lectnaJ abilttj." His chief endearor wu 
to imbue the abtth form, that is to sajr, tlie 
aenior boys, iritb his own bi^ tease of 
duty; but he manifested > pcrsooal inter- 
est in eocl) boy and trettcd all witli cod- 
fidenee. The result mm a growth of a 
geaeral feeling tliat "it vas a shame to tell 
ATtiold a lie — he always believes one." 
But whcu oDCd ho wa8 ootiTtnced that the 
ijifloence of a boy was bannf ul, be iasiet«d 
OD his removal from the school In tbe 
jodgtneat of some modern educatiooiste 
It vas difficult for him to understand 
young boy 8. 

In Aruuld's educational methods tbe 
study of tbe claseica held a preeminent 
position. It videned. however, to include 
instrDction in history, literature, and 
morals. But he waa tbe first to malco 
room in tbe aobool mrriculum for math- 
ematics, modern languages and history, 
]*hyfiical science he excluded; "surely the 
one theory needful for a Chrietian and an 
EcglialiDuui to study ia Christian and 
moral and political philoeophy." One of 
bis sut'ccssora, Dr. Percival, Bishop of 
Hereford, says: "His attitude towards 
physical science would thus be primarily 
doe to hia Cliri»tian idi-aliam, and hie fmt 
of the materialistic tendency of scientific 
study." In Arnold's iudgmt^nt it was 
eseeEDtial that a school sboiud be a Chris- 
tian wbool. "It la not riecesaaTy that thiti 
should be a school of £00, or 100, or fiO 
boys; hot it is necessary that it should be 
a ecbnol of CiirisLian gentlemen," Hence, 
in the development of the pupil;^ he at- 
tached groat importance to tliv "Divinity" 
leflion and to bis weekly aemion. 

For an estimate of .Xniold's work in 
historical rcTK-urch and of his influence 
as a leader of tbe Broad Church party, as 
well aa of bis eflTorte to liberalize tlio na- 
tional choirh, roferriice mast be made to 
Stanley's biu^ruphy, a classic which 
should be on evyry leacliwr'a afielves. 
"Arnold was a fighting Valadin, entering 
with ardour into tbe political and theo- 
tfligicat eontrovergiea of hia time," writea 
Dr. J. O. Fitch. But tliuugh he was a 
conepicuous figure lu tbe world outside 
BoKby, his life work was done within tbe 
wajls of the school with which hia name is 
inseparably joined. In 1841 Arnold was 
appointed Hegius profeseor of Hiatury at 
Oxford University and dulii'ered an inau- 
gural course of lectures; but he died sud- 



denly on tbe IStb of June, 184S, aud uerer 
took up the duties of this high office. Hia 
eldest son, in his poem on Rugby Chapel, 
lias in noble lines described bis father's 
"life upon earth," Raying on behalf of 
those who knew Arnold of Rugby best 
that if toil or dejection tried bis spirit, 
"of that we saw nothing — to ua thou wast 
still cheerful, and helpful, and firm.** , 
J. 0. Taskeb. 
Keferenoet: 

Arnold, Tbomaa. Mucellaneotu 
Works of Thomas Arnold. D.D. 

Arnold, Thomas. Bermona prea^ed 
at Rugby School. 

Pindlay, J. J. Arnold of Rugby. hU 
School Life and Contnbutiom to Edu- 
cation.. (Cambridge Unirersity Press, 
1897.) 

Stanley, A. P. The Lift and Corrt- 
tpondtnee of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
(Various editioua.) 

AET IH THE aXWPA7 SCHOOL.— 3eb 
PiCTtiHEs. Tu£ Use of, Itf USUOIODS 

EnUCATION. 

ASBimT, FBAHCIS (1745-1816).— 
The firat bishop of the Metbixliat Epis- 
copal Church to be ordained in the United 
States. Boro at Handsworth, StaCtord- 
sbire, England, 1745, At sixteen years 
of age be Decame a local preacher, and at 
twenty-two was received as a member of 
the Wvalcyan Conference, lu 1772, Mr. 
Woaley appointed him "general amistant 
in America,'* and here no labored indo- 
fatigably in spite of many difficulties and 
infirmities, but lived to see tlie retiulla 
of bis labors in a strong and prosperous 
church. He was always interestied in chil- 
dren. Re7. W. P. Strickland, his biogra- 
pher, states that the bishop organised a 
Sunday school in Hanover county, Va., in 
17d6, the scliuol being held in the bouse of 
Tbomas Crenshaw. This in sometimes 
called the Grat American Sunday stJiool; 
but there appears to be no reference to it 
in the bwhop's Journal. (See First Sun- 
day Sclioola.) 

S. Q. Atbbs. 
Bcfereaoes: 

Jane-i, E. L. CharacUr and Carur 
of Prancii Athury. (New York, 187S.) 
Strickland, W. P. The Pioneer Bish- 
op; or, the Life and Timfs of Francis 
Aabvry. (New York, 1858.) 
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Tipple, E. S., ed. HmtI of Athur/s 
JimrtuU. (New York, 1904.) 

ASCEKSIOR BAT.— Seb Chbistux 
Tub. 

ASCETIGISM.~8ee Religion-, Pst* 
ciiolooy op. 

ASS. WEDNESDAY.— See Christian 
Tkab. 

ASSYKIAHS.— See Relioiocb Educa- 
tion, Anoiekt, Histobt or. 

ATHLETIC lEAQUES, STHTDAT- 
8CH00L— There are three typefi of Sun- 
d«y-«-ho«.il ftthtetic Ivs^i^n. Tlie firnt type 
U the Himpler form of or^miization in 
vfaich a group of Sunday achoola unite 
ID forming a league in tmHeball. banket 
bill, or boTvting. A committee is formed 
to vork out mice to govern and a aohedul« 
of games is arrange. Such leagues are 
temporary and are usually organized 
Bimply to promote a gi^en sport in a giren 
timi>. 

A second type is more comprehensive. 
The program involves a wide variety of 
activitiw. The Brooklyo Sunday School 
Athletic League is an example. The ae- 
tivitiefl in nich a league include baseball 
leaffoea, basket-ball leagues, track and 
Ada athletioa — both indoor and outdoor 
— gymnuBties, physical tests, a summer 
camp, m^ets in a large armory, crofis-coun- 
try runs, instruction in swimming, and in 
first aid. Trained leadpni are furnished 
the ohurcli<« for the direction of their 
physical work where imch is undertaken. 
Lecturera are furnished on health talks, 
including flex hygiene. 

In fact, the league includes all forms of 
phyaical activity. There is n governing 
committee of from ten to twenty men 
selected from among the leaders in the 
Sunday schools, including the physical 
director of the Yoang Men's Christian 
Awocifltion, wlmse technical experience is 
very valuable. The committee meets at 
leart monthly and a general meeting of 
the league is held quarterly. The oflicers 
are elected at the unnuul meeting. Sub- 
committees direct the different actiritics. 
Only such activities as each church de- 
airee are famished. The following snb- 
committees indicate the method of placing 



responsibility: Eiecative Ci>mmitl«c ; Keg- 
ifltration Committee, to puns on eligibility 
of athlete Biid decide diBpntM; Phyiiic^ 
Education Committee to provide lecturers 
on health, promote fimt aid, prepare health 
literature; Committee on Uyinnastics to 
organize gymnastic events, furnish teach- 
ers for gymnastic work in churches and 
provide drills and programs for such 
work: Committee on Standard Teotii, by 
which is meant the proviHion of te^ts tu 
encourage individual work and the de- 
velopment which comes with the practice 
oeoeeaary to acquire the staudaxd. A 
bronze button is given to each boy making 
the record reqmred in hie age group. 
Thene testa are as follows : Bot/s twelve to 
fourteen years of age — 70 yards potato 
race, 25 seconds; pull-up, 6 tiroen; broad 
jump, 6 feet 6 inches. In the potato rao«, 
six potatoes are ufled five feet apart. 
The box is placed outside the starting 
line and the boy must run around the box 
when depositing the potato. Wooden 
eggs may be used as potatoes. In the pnll- 
up, the chin mu.4t be brought shove the 
bar and return must be made to a full 
arm hang after each pull-up. 

Juniors, fourteen to aixtoen years — 
pull-up, B times; ISO yards potato race, 
40 seconds ; running high jump, 3 feet 10 
inches. In this potato race eight potatoes 
are used five feet apart With this 
difference the rule is tlie same as in the 
boys' group. 

Intermediate, sixteen to eighteen ywn 
— pull-up, 10 times; i mile potato race. 
Z miQUtes and T4 seconds; dip, 7 times; 
running high jump, 4 feet 8 inchea. In 
the dip, the arms must he fully flexed and 
the push-up must be to a straight am 
etaJid. In the potato race, seventeen pota- 
toes are ns^d and arc pUred in a box and 
must be carried uiii; at a time to another 
box 38 feet 6 incliM distant 

In addition there is a Committee on 
Bowling, and a Committee on Summer 
Camp, which has charge of the equip- 
ment, and promotes attendance upon toe 
camp, holding a mid-winter reunion ban- 

Juet to promote good fellowship. (See 
amps. Church.) 

For two seasons an executive secretary 
was employed by the Brooklyn committee 
to direct the league. At present the 
physical director of the Young Men's 
Christian Association is the secretary, and 



this ndatmulup la established in mo«t 
commoiutiM vbere there is a Young 
Men's Cbristi&n Association. An annual 
membership fee of from two to five dollars 
is charged c«ch achool. This will tuaally 
corcr tB« general expeiues for promotion. 
Each activity can b« made eeU-au^taiDing 
throQ^h Bpccial eotrjr fe«(t and paid ad- 
miasiooa to public «veuU). Each boy ie 
required to register and his registration 
tniut be iudoraed by the Bupeviutende^t 
of the Suiday school, stating that be is 
in good staiif^g iu the school, oud by a 
physician who ^t«it that he ia in good 
physical condition. The boy miut main- 
tain a record of sixty per cent attcndaoce 
in order to remain in good standing. This 
belpe the Sunday ecbooL By such a 
method as this the Sundsy school is able 
to secure not only facititios for physical 
educatioQ, bat export supenriaioa. It 
eoablee the Sunday eehool to enter into 
activities which hitherto it has been un- 
able to entertain and thus secure a point 
of contact and leadership in the experi- 
eoces of maa and boya to which heretofore 
it has been nnreUteo. (See Gymnasiums, 
Church.) 

The dangers of soch a league are that 
repreeontaiire men are not selected to 
direct local teams, that Uie dceire to win 
may be exaggerated, and that the otand- 
ards are not opbeld. Bight leadership ia 
eiMQtial to efficiency. Where this is se- 
cured the re»ults are good. Emphaaia 
should be placed upon all-rouud devdop- 
m^iC, extreme and highly specialized com- 
petition should be discouraged, and erents 
arranged to encourage the average per- 

A. third fonn of league is one in which 
there ia the large variety of physical ac- 
tivitiea mentioned under the second type, 
bnt an organiiation in which athletictt is 
simply a pari of a wider program of Snii' 
day-school work so that athletics viil not 
have an exaggerated emphasis and in 
which it will he more harmoniously bal- 
anced. A local Sunday-scliool union 
mi^t have such an athletic department 
aa a part of its work, without losing any 
of the advantagee of the league and at 
the aame time necuring the other desirable 
beaeflta. 

Cnqucstiooably, the best way to teach 
parity and temperance ia not as separate 
(IcpaJtmenta, bat aa a part of the depart- 



ment of physical education which gives 
these Bubiecti; a wholesome basis. Eadi 
local Sunday school should hare in minia- 
ture a department similar to the larger 
league organization with reeponsible indi- 
viduaLs in charge. Q. 3. Fishes. 

ATHLETICS.— Sek ATni-Exic LKAOvsa, 
S. S. ; liTMNAfliCMs, CnrBcn. 

ATUOSPSEiLE IH SBLIQIOVS EDU- 
CATIOH.— The word "atmosphere" ia 
quite commonly used in a figurative sense 
to denote the play of social inflaeuces in 
definite directions upon the individual. 
The student goes to Paris to gecure the 
benefit of its art atmosphere, to Berlin 
for the mutiical atmosphere, and some per- 
sons select a summer hotel because of its 
intellectual, moral, or religious atmos- 
phere. 

In reality this is a form of stimalns or 
suggestion arising from a prevailing social 
mental attitude, interest or activity — a 
recognised concensus as to aims, duties, 
plejuurt-H, pursuits, or aspiration. It is as 
neoessary to the development of person' 
ality as ie formal teaching and training. 
It 18 the air which the child breathes as 
contracted with the food which is given 
to him by prescription. The child thrives 
quite as much by what he unconsciously 
inhales as by that upon which be is oon- 
sciounly fed. 

It is essential, therefore, that alt who 
are in the position of parents, teachers, 
guardians, or who occupy any sphere of 
moral or spiritual influence with thelr 
fellows — and especially over the young — 
should regard themselves as makers or 
vitiators of a wholesome, educative, social 
atmoiiphero. They are real factors, one 
way or the other. 

It is quite evident tliat the atmosphere 
created by social environment is a force 
chiefly acting firat upon the unconscious 
or gabsconiwious feelings or emotions. It 
is of prime importance, therefore, that the 
educator (be he parent, teacher, or com- 
panion only) recognize the fundamental 
nature of fiie feelings in character-form- 
ing. Feeling ruteo the world. An idea 
acts only if it is felt. "A simple fact of 
knowledge produces nothing and does 
nothing.'' Stanley Hall says: "Tho mind 
is evolved out of heartiness. People do 
not have mind worth thinking of unless 
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the; bare capoci^ for eenaittveiiese.'* Ac- 
cepting the primacy of the feelings or emo- 
tional or aiTective states in the maktug of 
pemnnality the question ia "What is the 
best mi^thod of training men T* 

fiepecially in moral and spiritual edu* 
cation, all grades of the cliild'e emutions, 
intellectufU and other, are of supreme im- 
portance. He mnet be trained in tcacXt 
feelings or emotioual seDtiments as rever- 
ence, trust, obedience to law and to higher 
power*, courage, gcnurositj, hope, love, 
gratitude, aympathy. etc. 

This c&a beet b« done by indireciion or 
atmospheric stimulus. Precept or direct 
teaching is hut the bony skeleton in this 
training. A cheerful, orderly, punctual, 
harmonious household or home life 
cre&t«.>e an atmospheric inSucnce fruitful 
of rcsnlts which are not posaiUe by any 
formal panegyrics of those asalities. 
These influences are indirect, bat the 
parents should set a distinct value on 
them. A father who is enthusiastic in 
bis work will Btimulate the children iudi- 
rectlj aa be could not do by repeated 
injunctions to be enthusiastic. 

Silence, odor, the raising of the hat or 
bowing of the kuet, anniversaries, cere- 
muniHlH, music, picturea, admiration, 
heroic devotion and self-sacrifice, cheer- 
fal sufferinc, graceful and gentle bearing, 
linTirifiw — all such enter into the conipo< 
Hitiun of u wholesome atmusphiTe. 

Three rules may be formulated which 
the parent or guardian may well use as 
modes of indirect influence on different 
occasions, vix.: (1) Direction, (2) De- 
flection, (3) Ouuteraction. 

One indirectly directs when he ad- 
dreBSPB himself to the child's construc- 
tive senae, bringing to him ideals through 
nature, art, aud bmnun doedit or motivoA, 
He deflects, whi^n, seeing the child sub- 

('ccted to or in danger of unwise and 
mrmfu) conditions, be does what he can 
to deflect the child's attention, from them. 
He counteracts, when, having found the 
child nhsnrliing whnt is onvholeeome or 
following tbt> path of evil aoggcstion, he 
(indirectly and atmoapberically) counter- 
acts or restrains in the child these habits 
of thought or action already in progreBs. 

The exposition of these rules by illus- 
tration is impossiblv hero. N^or would 
this exliaust the subject of atmospheric 
nurture or of indirect moral-spiritual 



traiQing. Enough has been said to indi- 
cate its importance to the Sunday school, 
the church, the wider companionship, 
and to the home. Indirectly to influence 
the child's feelings, sentiments, and atti- 
tudes of mind, in regard to digapprarals, 
desirea, aspirations, admirationa, and af- 
fections, is largely the art of suggesting 
clioicea and consi?qnencefi to the subcon- 
ecious mind. (Hee Kmotion, Place of; 
EmotioQB, Training the.) 

Pattkhbon Dd Bois. 

Bcferenoe: 

Du Bois, Patterson. Ths Natural 

Way in Moral Training. Chap. Ill, 

"Nurture by Atmosphere." (New 

York, cl903.> 

ATTENDANCE AT SUITOAT SCHOOL 
— She Loss in S. S. Aitkndasci, 
Onuses OF ; Moral and Bruoious Edo- 

CATIOK, TEaXB OP EfFICIBNCT IN; BB- 
CKiriTIKO THR S. S., MpTHODS Of; BBdO- 
TK4TION, StsTEMS OF; STATISTICAL 
MkTHOUS fob the 3. S., TttANSIUNTa IK 
S. S. ATTEin}AHCB. 

ATTENTION.— Defined psychologically, 
attention is the centralization of con- 
sciousnogs upon some thing or some idea. 
It is like the focusing of the camera upoo 
the object to he tafcen. There are two 
kinds of attention : the tiiioiitanoaus, which 
comes with no effort of the will ; and the 
controlled, which is directed by oonscdoai 
effort. The attention of young children is 
of the spontaneous varie^. It is hard for 
them to focus their attention, and it is 
impossible for them to hold it for any 
length of time. Even the child of eight or 
t«n cannot be held long. Everything that 
happens about him diverts his attention. 
It is like trying to keep a small crawling 
insect in the fi^d of view of a microaoope. 
Nature intended that it should be so. 
It is a guard against one-sided de?elop- 
ment. It takes years of training before 
one can bold himself for loog poiods at a 
task, and the power of abatractioa, that 
can make one ODlivious of everything save 
thu problem in hand, ia the supreme ac- 
complisliraent of the .icholar. 

To win and to hold attention is one of 
the finest arts that a teacher ever leems 
to master. It can be done only when one 
thoroughly uDderstands both nis subject 
and bis pupils. First, there must be « 
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fltrong appeal to interest. (See Interest 
and Education.) Bomething attractive, 
neir, worth vhite, iateresting, must be pre- 
sented. The man who tt^chos bojrs to 
make a boat is sure to have attcation. 
Then the teacher of the claasee of young 
children mtut not ezp«ct coutinaouB at- 
tention. The pupilfl cannot give it if 
tbey try. He ranst Dot dvell upon one 
thing too long. H« must seek constantly 
for variftT ; lu? mast prvsent hia material 
with «nthuiiiuj(m: ht.- iiiu#t staitd nrhere 
he can #»-, aud he aecii by every member 
of the cIam, and muat he able to adapt 
ttiiuBetf instantly to what be sees ; he mufit 
aroojte curiosity hy eihibiling at times 
illufitrativc material ; lie Riiiitt ke«p the 
clan buey with bands and brnin. Variety 
is not only tiie spice bat the very life of 
teaching. The aurest way not to bold the 
attention of a dam of young pu))ils is to 
talk confltantly to tli«m tu a serious tono. 
It 18 the teacher's ofUce to teach and not 
to preach ; anJ the keynote of teaching ia 
carvful preuaratiun, varietTt and odapta- 
tioo of methods and material to the class. 
(See Attention, How to Secure and Hold ; 
Psycbology and Pedagogy, Contributions 
of, to the Work of the S. S.) 

F. 1* Pattek. 

ATTENTION, HOW TO SECtTEE AlTD 
HOLD. — To secure and hold the pupil's 
attention is t\w teacher's first ana most 
fundamental prubUm. To attempt to 
teach without attention ie asetess. Tbo 
pupil is present in body but cot in mind. 
It 18 even harmful, for it remiltn in wrong 
impreasions and inattentive habita. 

Attention in but another name for 
deflnite, clean-cut mental activity. What- 
ever one ifl oloariy couscious of he is at 
tliat moment paring attention to. Tlie 
facts may beat be deMrribed by a figure of 
speech. Just as tlic> field of a camera has 
■ focus where the picture is dear and dia- 
tixicty and thin^ upon its margin appear 
more or \ef» blurred end vaguely outlined 
in proporiioo to their distance from the 
focus, 80 the field of conaciouemces has a 
fotms and a margin. The activity of th« 
nind aiwaytt centeni about some one 
thing or group of tbingti, some single idea 
or tboi^ht and this is the object oi atten- 
tion. Something elee may lake its place 
ID tho frsrttnn of a M>cond, for the mind 
abores ijuickly ; but for the moment this 



Rtands at the fom and other things are 
upon the margin. It is clearly and dia- 
tinctlj apprehended ; they are more or 
less dim and blurred. 

Attention ie a constant characteristic 
of conseioufiitesB. There are degrees, of 
counKT, of mental alertness. Yet one is 
always, witi) some degree or other of coo* 
cenimtion, paying attention to something. 
Not to do so is to be unoon^ious. The 
inattentive pupil is inattentive, not be- 
cause he is mentally inert, but because his 
mind is vandering. Be is really paying 
attention, but to t»omething eltte tlian the 
lesoun. The teacher's problem is not so 
much to create attention within him, as 
successfully to compete with something 
eltie which is more attractive. 

Attention is sometimes involuntary. 
Certain stimuli, chiefly for reasons re- 
lated to organist welfai'e, at times force 
themselves npon attention even against 
one's will. Aside from this, attention is 
of two kindft— voluntary and tpoDtaneoos. 
Atteation is voluntary when directed upon 
some object by an act of will. It re- 
quires effort. One is more or less con- 
BciooB of a conSict of impulses. He feeU 
the attraction of other things, but rusiftts 
them and holds his mind to the chosen 
object, .attention ia spontaneous when 
it is given to some object naturally and 
without effort. There is no inward con- 
flict ; one is whole-minded. Activity 
(9. V.) is in the direction of interest. 

The spontaneous attention of the popil 
ia worth more to the teacher than his vol- 
untary attention. Under its direction, he 
is more apt to do thorough work. For 
the time, he identifies himflelf with his 
task. His study ia whole-hearted. Since 
he needs spend no effort upon himself, to 
hold steady his vagrant wits, he puts all 
the more strength into the work of the 
hour. 

Voluntary attention, on the other baud, 
is an unstable state. It cannot long be 
sustained without lapsing into spontane- 
ouH attention of some sort. Ritlic-r the 
mind wanders from the topic set aud must 
be pulled back to work ; or one geta in- 
terested in the task that was begun by 
effort, and further attentiou to it becomes 
spootaueoua. 

The tcadier should aim, therefore, so 
to teach that the subject itself will 
naturally engage the Interest and claim 
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the attt-Eition of the pupil. To rely upon 
uiy external mcHim »f Rt-<ruriQg atteution, 
to deinaQ<l or co«x for it, to seek it with 
threo-ts or bribeg, to appeal to the ptipil's 
good-will, or to obtain it by b^inniDS 
vith a story or question that bears no real 
relation to iha matter to be dealt with, 
in the hope Uiat oncv SffureJ it laay eomo- 
how be kept and traiiHferred to the proper 
object, is to fall abort of the beat. Such 
methods are specious. They do not help, 
and may hinder, the papiPa nnderatana- 
iug of the subject. BJa atteotiou ao se- 
cured is unatable, his interest wrongly 
Slatted, his vituun o{ the truth apt to oc 
iHturted. 

This ia not to imply that the teacher 
should neglect externals. On the con- 
trary, he should take the greatest care to 
svv that all extenial comHtiuDs favor 
rather than oppose the pupil's giving at- 
tention to the subject under discussion. 
Much nay be accompliahed, even before 
the clasa nour, by a teacher of foresight 
and imaginative common eenee, either to 
remove entirely or to minimize those cle- 
mcnt« of tlio futuatioii that art- apt to 
Lompete with him for the pupil's interest 
and to distract the pupil's attention. It 
16 highly imnortant, jiret of al), that the 
phyucat oonaitions be favorable; If po«- 
aible, each class should have a room of 
its own. This should be furnished simply 
and comfortably. It should coiitiiiii 
nothing in tho way of furniture, picture*, 
or paraphernalia that ia not Id line with 
the work that the class ia to do. The 
teacher should see to it at each hour that 
the heat is right, the air fresh. He shonld 
so arrange the seating that he can 8«e 
«very pupil, and thus be able to detect 
and meet with a remedy the firet signa of 
inattention, lack of comprehousiou, or dis- 
order on the part of any pupil, (See 
ClaHB MauHgemeut.) He should have an 
■ind erst an ding with the adminiRtrative 
officers of the school, and so plan the ad- 
ministrative features of his own work, that 
there will be uo danger of his class being 
interrupted during the teaching hour by 
some superintendent or secretary. 

The tenrher ntiould be careful, moreover, 
not to introduce distractions, either by 
some personal peculiarity or by a wrong 
method of procedure. Anjrthing that 
calls attention to hinuelf or to his manner 
of doing things draws it away from the 



subject AffectatioB, nervousnesiS, diffi- 
dent or blatant sclf-oonfideuee, mamier- 
iams of speech or gesture, are to be 
avoided ; a natural, direct way of dealing 
with the subject is to be cultivated. To 
reprimand a pupil or to call for tbe at- 
tention of one whose mind is wandering, 
is a most unhappy method of dealing wiw 
disorder or inatteotion, and ahomd be 
used only ae a last reeort. It simply 
makes matters worse. By so doing the 
teacher distracts the attention of the daaa 
as a whole. Instead of one pupil not 
thinking of the losson, he now baa tea 
or twenty to win back. Teachers who 
use objects of any sort to illustrate the 
lesson must be especially carefuL The 
objecta sliould not be brought out too soon, 
for they distract attention if seen before 
they are actually used. And after tue they 
should at once be put away, unleea tbe 
fuss involved in doing so would conaiitute 
more of a dietnictiott than their oontinued 
presence is apt to be. It hardly need be 
added that objecta ought not to be tued 
at all unlpSB the teacher ia sure that their 
use will n'sult in ju«t the way he iuti-nda. 
Stories and illuBtrations are to he avoided 
that do not clearly illustrate, or that are 
suggeotive of other trains of thought likely 
tu be more inviting to the pupil than the 
lesson itaelf. (See Illustration.) 

I'he monotony of a set routine will 
doailon any class and result in the loss of 
attentioo. It is a fundamental law of 
the mind'fl working that one ttnda to re- 
spond to a repeated stimulus in an habit- 
ual way, and that what is done throo^ 
habit becximeH more and more mechanical 
and less end lees a matter of consciona 
attention. Moreover, attention cannot be 
kept long upon an nnchaiigiiig object. As 
soon as a given thing ha« hmx brought 
into focus and has been clearly and dit- 
tinctly apprehended, the mind moves on. 
One thing ia now known, ono problem 
solved — now who.t next? The teacher 
should do all thfl.t he can, therefore, to 
make the diecussion progressive and to 
apply to every pupil, from moment to 
moment, the stimulus re^juired to keep 
him interested and at work. This de- 
pends in part u;>on a few simple rules of 
method that only ciprcss a degree of com- 
mon sense that every teacher uhould have, 
and that must be a^inistered in light of 
that endowment 
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1. The teacher (thouM si iitaes vs-tj his 
general modo of proccdore. Hub mix- 
take to coDdoct ever; leSBon, Sunday a(t«r 
Sunday, in just the same vay. Many 
Sanday-school toadiere have bran misled 
in thiH matter by Ivtwon hdps which al- 
vtjs coDtain t)ic sauiu type of approach, 
presentation, and comment, and by 
toadter-trBintRK books which insist with 
aUiteratire artlulness upon mine ''plan of 
the leesoa" which they recommend aa a 

Koacea for poor pedagogic practice. The 
t of exactly fifty-two Icssong, planned 
for OK far in the future with the amouota 
to be coverwl each Sunday about eqoai 
and with the implicatiou that some moral 
or ipirituat truth in to be derived from 
eadi one, has a tendency to encourage 
woodeoness of routine an class upon c1a«s, 
achool apon school, the world over, pro* 
CAcda at equal pace tlirough tlio cycle. 
It would be well if raurc tcotrhcrt; (»u!d 
tmderstand that they have freedom to 
omit a Immd entirely, provided the time 
BO fniDed be ttsed for tne mnrp thorough 
stoay of another lessnn which haa really 
aroused the interest of the clajs and act 
tiien eifforly at work to know more 
thronj^h their own efforts in learning. 

2. Here and tliere throughout the 
teaching of the leason, whe-n attention 
begins to flag or when the bringing out of 
mne fact or truth domands it. th« teacher 
dwnld appeal to the eyes of his pupils aa 
well as to their ears. Besides the use of 
picture*, maps, and objects, this mcana 
tlut every class should have its own 
blackboard, upon which may be put a 
rapid descriptive sketch, a map or dia- 
gram, an important word or principle 
written bf well ax iipoki'ti, done by the 
tf-arher ss he talk«. Such blackooajd 
illustration, free, perfional, and sponta- 
neoQs, adding to hearing the seeing, is 
invaluable provided the method is not 
overworked. (See Blackboard and its 
Use.) 

3. The teacher may at time* enlist in re- 
^onpe the band? as well as the tonguce of 
hts pupiU. 'i1ie value of manual work in 
Simday Kbool ait well as in public school 
Imb lately come to be bctlcr understood. 
Whether or not the clasa undertake* such 
work in a more or less formal manner, the 
teacher may, now and then, as an inci- 
dental part of th« diacttssion, give to 
various popils a Bible poasage to look up. 



a place to point out on the map, or a bit 
oi blackboard work to do. 

4. By his method of questioning, the 
teacher may do much either to secure and 
hold or to lose the interest and atten* 
tioD of his class. To ask questions from 
a printed list in the textbook, or even to 
read qucfltion» that he himself has pre- 
pared, ia to fail un pardon ably. He ought 
to be able to look straight into the eyes of 
hie pupils and to talk with them as with 
friends. Tlie asking and answering of 
questions should express a natural and re- 
ciprocal social cooperation in the discov- 
ery and discussion of the truth. The 
teaching iiltould be live, epontaiicous, and 
pereouiu. There should be cjircful pre- 
vious study on the part of the teacher, of 
course, not only of the lesson itself, but 
of how best to question his class concern- 
ing it. It ia well even to formulnte cer- 
tain questions in writing, that he may 
f;et them clearly in mind. But he should 
cave his notes behind when he comes to 
the class. No book or paper should en- 
gage his attention and come as a barrier 
between him and his pupils. He cannot 
hope to interest them in a suhjoct which 
he baa not Iiimeelf mastered sul^cicntly to 
be independent of hook and manuscript 

It is a mistake to ask questiona of the 
entire class and to expect and rely ftpoa 
concert an.swers. It ia one of the sorest 
ways to deaden Uic class and to keep pupils 
from doing any real work. The quesiioas 
should be pressed home individually, by 
calling in each case upon some particular 
pupil to answer. In so doing, however, 
the teacher should be sure to address the 
question in the first place to the class as 
a whole, wtthuut iiidictiting by word, look, 
or g(»ture which pupil he wishes to an- 
swer it, snd then at the end of the question 
should call upon some pnpil by name. 
Kach member of the class sboutd feel that 
every question ts addreased to him, since 
he may be called upon to answer iL 
Pupils should not be called npon in any 
ilicd rotation, alphabetical, by seating, or 
otherwise. It is well to call upon a par- 
ticular pupil several times in the courae 
of 8 single recitation, whether or not all 
other pnpils have been given a chance to 
answer since the lust question addressed 
to him. The teacher should be in some 
measure inscrntabl& Re should maintain 
within his pupils a degree of uncertainty 
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S8 to what 18 to come next. No pupil 
ought «ver to be able to feel that aftvr he 
haa answered his auestion, mat^e bi£ re- 
port, or diacQSsed bis topic, bift work is 
over for the day. 

If * pupil fails to understand a ques- 
tion because of inattoRtion, the teacher 
ought not to repeat it, but abould go to 
aoothcr for the answer. Even if the fail- 
ure ifl due to inabilitr to understand it« 
meaning, it ta geoerallj beet to let some 
one else answer, then to recast and exphiiu 
it if iifcci!«ary. It ia a mistake to form tlie 
habit of repeating the pupil's answer. 
The members of tbe elnKs should be 
trained to pay as careful attcutioa to oae 
another a» to the t«aeher. It is equally 
bad to fall into the habit of amending the 
pupil's answer. This practice begets slov- 
enliness of tbnug)it and oxproKsioii. Tlie 
pupilH will take no paina to think dearly 
aim to express themselves adequately, bc- 
csuae the; know that the teacher will do it 
for them. (Sec Questioning, The Art of.) 

5. Tlimiighout tlie hour, the teacher 
Rhould keep alive to all that is going on 
in the clsss. He should never m concen- 
trate his attention upon the pupil who 
chanoes to be reciting that lie fflila to note 
the attention or inattcotiou, comprehen- 
Rion or lack of it, of the other pupils. 
From moment to moment, he should fit 
his action or rnying to the conditions he 
confronts. He .ihould be able to meet 
incipient disorder before it is veil under 
way; and to catch the wandering mind 
before it has had a real chance to stray. 
Hi« beat method of dealing with both is 
immediately to ask a question of the pupil 
coacemed, or to give him sometbuij to 
do. 

In aU of the above only the relatively 
negative and external aspeeta of the 
matter have been considered. It is essen- 
tial, indeed, that the teacher do all that 
he can to minimise di-itrsctiona and by 
wise devices of method to keep his eotire 
ctaea intercstrd and nt work. But no 
amount of ingenuity and effort will avail 
1/ the ab^ity be lactcing to fill the hour 
with positive iuterest. The Icacher should 
be aiile so to tea^h tltat the. mbject matter 
ittelf wi/i absorb the interest and com- 
mand the ultendon of /lu pupUs. 

The folfllhnent of this, the most funda- 
mental of all conditions of cff(>ctivc teach- 
ing, involves two things: the teacher'a 



mastery of his material, and his under- 
standing of his pupils. 

The teacher moEt master his material. 
He must know bis subject, and know it 
thoroughly. He himaetf muRt be inter- 
ested in it, and have made it a part of 
himself. It is the only way to attain 
power in t«aching. And this mesiu not 
Himply that be should make adequate gen- 
eral preparation for his work, hut that he 
Ehould make definite and epecifo; prepara- 
tion for the teaching of each lesson- It 
means, moreover, that he should not be 
content merely to collect the particular 
points that he may wish to discuss with 
the class; but he should gain foundation 
and background, underitttuidtng and per- 
spective by s study of far more than he 
may ever feel called upon to present (See 
Lesson Pri'viows.) "Kvou to teach a small 
thing well," says Professor Palmer, "wa 
must be large." 

The teacher most understand his paptis. 
If a given lesson is worth teaching to 
them at all, it has some "point of con- 
tact," as Patterson Du Bois calls it, with 
their needs and interests. (Ree Contact, 
Point of.) That point of contact, which 
will bring together the point of the Icaeon 
on the one hand and the wonts and needs 
of his pupils on tlie other, the teacher 
must find. He must know, or most find 
out, what ideas they already pnnnwin, what 
ejiperiences they liave had, what inatiocts 
and hsbits are within them, what they like 
and why they like it. It is in terms of 
these iilfHi* and tcndenciee already poe- 
8e8«ed that they will understand whatever 
new truths be has to bring to them. If 
he will 80 present the new that they can 
rightly understajid it, if he will throw the 
light of their own ezperieuce upon it and 
bring it forth »s en answer to their own 
needs — in technical phrase, if he will ful- 
fill the conditions of genuine apperception 
— he will have and hold their attention. 
(See Psychology and Pedagogy, Cootri* 
butions of, to the Work of the 8. S.) 
U A. Weiqls, 

Reference!: 

Dewey, John. Int&rest and Effort in 

Educatwn. (Boston, 1913.) 

Du Boia, Patterson. The Point of 

Contaci t'n Teaching, Ed. -i tk\. and 

enl. (New York, 1901.) 

Fitch, Sir J. G. The Art of Securing 

Attmtion. (Chicago, cl888.) 
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J. L. Hour to Seavre and 
Aittntion. (Syracuse, c-1885.) 

[le. I>. A. The Teacher and the 
Chaps. 16, IV, 18. (I'lulad«l- 

1911.) 

BOH SOCIETIES AHD TESIE 
-The annual loss to forestry and 
re ID thv nniU-<l States, through 
datioD of iniKct and rodent poBU, 
4o over a billion dollars. Birds 
>f naturp's most effective checks 
tinijuc inorcAsc of those pc«te. 
rhaps more than any otbvr form 
pp^ to our esthetic eense and 
B to the joy of living. Through 
>of their economic valne and id- 
I to their ip-ittliotic appeal, wautoo 
m of oar feathtTcd frteuds has 
in the extorminstion of some 
td g^reat reductioQ in the number 
I and HimultaneotiHly (and sijmi- 
it) the loss above referred to has 

batanding tbeee facts, it vas not 

1883, that there began to be an 
B to a rcnlizfltion to what bird 
>Q was 1(^a(]tng. 

M, Dr. Oeorge Bird Grinneil, 
Forest and Stream, launched the 
nbon Society, nation-wide in its 
y Auaust, 1887, this Society had 

membership of 38,400. No dues 
jd. Forest aud Stream Publiah- 
>any bore all the expense of the 
b, and for two yeani iwiued the 
■ ISagatinr. The undertaking 
;re«t and n-ith the close of 1868, 
I ecaecd. 

Btcm of state Audubon societies 
} being in January, LS%. when 

was organized in M aflHaohuHotta. 
inia. foon follnwed. and the or- 
B of societies ia other statcti foN 
ridly. 
W, the National Committee of 

Societicj" wua organized to be B 
I of the state societies. Later it 
|e National Asaociation of Audu* 
(ties. 

Anduboii worlc has embraced an 
variety of details, iu the main the 

have been along three linea: 
nal, legislative, and directly pro- 

In the former, fanners, cliil- 

tfae general public arc educated 
t to the economic aud (esthetic 




Tatnc of birds. Thii bu bwn by means 
of iUuiitrated lectures, ougBzinc aud uews- 
papor artielufi, and by publishing aud dis- 
tributing an iiiunence amount of valu- 
able literature. 

For the past three yean a ffpecial plan 
of Junior Audubon Olaaa work ba« been 
carried od id the schools. By this means 
14,747 sdiool children have been inter- 
ested and given instructions regarding 
birds and their protection. This work is 
growing rapidly. The viewpoint of sporte- 
men hfis bwn greatly improve*!, and there 
is 8 teodency to regard game consen-ation 
much more earnestly than in the past. 

The period sines the beginning of Au- 
dubon work haa seen great advancement 
in legislation for the protixrtion of birds 
and game. Practicully all laws fur the 
protection of non-game birds have been 
enacted during that period. Many etates 
which had no game lawfi, or lawa which 
were inadequate, now have very good pro- 
tection for their wild life. 

In directly protective measures tJie 
National Antnciatioa of Audubon Soci- 
eties has eniplnyed wardens to giiard 
breeding colonics of birdii, and where 
feasible, it has been artive in having prop- 
erty on which such colonies bred set aside 
as ^vernment reservations, or the Asso- 
ciation hftti acquired it by purchai*e or 
lease, m that the birds mi^ht have a 
breeding sanctuary in perpetuity. 

Extinction of herons and sea birds, 
which was so imminent a few years ago, 
has been arrested, and many speciwi have 
been enabled to regain somethLiig of their 
former numbers. 

ChicBy, however, Audubon methods 
awaken in the hearts of the people a love 
of birds and animate creation, some knowl- 
edge of wild life and a desire to know 
more concerning it, thus opening tlie way 
to a broader and more noble life. 

B. S. BOWDISH. 

Beferenoes: 

Audubon Societies. National Com- 
mittee. Leaflets. Rf.porU. 

Alflo the publications of the Auda- 

bon Societies of the several StatM. 

AirSTSALIA, SUVDAT-SCHOOL 
WORK m.^-ftra dually pioneers are 
i'tisliiiig tiieir way into the center of 
Australia and although the progress is 
hIow, wast«a, at one time regarded as use' 
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lees hj reason of tbeir isolation or defi- 
cient wnter mipply. are now being peopled 
by men and woni«n who aro helping to 
eolve the problem of the interior of this 
island continent Among the early set- 
tlers were Britieb Puritans who broaght 
with them an enthtuianm and interest in 
the welfare of children. The Sunday 
Echool early became a favored agency of 
gpiritunl instniction, and it was organ* 
ited on excellent Uuc«. 

As early as 1648 united gatlieringi^ of 
popilfi were held in bome of the chief 
towns, and teachers were helped and en- 
couraged by the sympathy, enipport, and 
putronogo of tho rcprcscntativcH of the 
Crown. The introduction of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lesson system in 1873- 
74, gave a great nplift to the work in 
Atuttralia, led to the etttabtiahment of 
new Sunday-school unions and associa- 
iioBM, and strengthened and enlarged the 
few then in exi&tciico. It made poe^iblc 
in many ways interdenomiDatioual cooper- 
ation and in leas than three yeara the 
iDtemational Lesson became almost uni- 
verBtlly adopU-d by the Protcetani de- 
nominations, the Church of England 
sdioolf exceptpd. In no country was the 
adoption of the International Lesaoa 
more general or the selection more faith- 
fully followed than in Australia. 

Snndaj-Soliool OrgoniEttlonB. Fol- 
lowing the (example of th>^ IJritisli Sun- 
day School Union and its method of or- 
guiistatioD. Sunday-«chool unions have 
been cstabliBhcd in N'ew South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia. Queensland, 
and West Australia. Tntimania, the 
ialAnd state, has not yet succeeded in fol* 
towing tlic ciample of the otlii^rs, but this 
step may be taken in the near future. 
The oldest association or union ia the 
Soutli Australian, which has proved a val- 
uable aeency for helping the schools. The 
(jiirt'iisland Union has a fine record of 
service. The Sunday School Union of 
Victoria, cetablished 1871, which is in- 
corporated a8 a company, is the etroag- 
ert financially and otherwiFc. It is in 
poftsfiwion of property to the voluo of 
about £8.000. The riiicna in New Soutli 
Walee and West Australia are of more 
recent formation, and give promise of 
penuanent uscfuIneM. 

In addition to the state unions, dc- 
Domjnalional unions were also formed in 



connection with the Church of England 
(under the name of Sunday-School asso- 
ciations) . Methodist Church, Church of 
Chrifit, and in soma atatee by the Presby- 
terian Church. The schools of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Chordies, al- 
though not numerically strong, amliat« 
themselvee with the interdeuominationai 
unions. 

Although nil of the denominationa are 
not rypre^entcd in the Btatc unions, there 
exists among the Protentant chuichea a 
willingness to cooperate in holding eon- 
ferences in some departments of teacher 
training and public demorutratioDa of 
pupils. 

Tho Presbyterian, Baptist, and Coagre- 
gatiouul churches, whose schools are not 
organized in the form of unions or imo- 
oiatioDs, have Sunday School Oommitteea 
or Departments which supervise the de- 
nominational work and report to their 
respective asBtmblice yearly or eemi- 
yearly. In several of the churches a 
euperintendent, who gives his whole time, 
is in charge of the state work. 

Work of TTnioai and Anooiationa. la 
eomc respucts the work of the intcrde- 
nnminationcl state unions and denomina- 
tional associations and committees is da- 
plieated, duo to the fact that for many 
years tho former led tho way to more ef- 
ficicut senice by the eMtablishment and 
popularizing of pupils' Scripture ex- 
aminations, teacher training, Bible read- 
ing associations and conferenoes. Now 
nearly all tho denominations hold Scrip- 
ture examinations for pupiU, arrange 
conferences, have lectures on eoQcatiotul 
topics for teachers, and there are at least 
thrco Bible reading organizations in the 
field. 

Scripture Eiaminationi. The Schol- 
ars' Scripture Rxsminations, hascil atoMMt 
wholly on the International Uniform Let- 
son it, have proved helpful agencies for 
Bible study. Awanls in the form of 
xaedats, book prizes, and illuminated cer- 
tificates are given to succce^fal candi- 
dates, and pupils present themselves for 
examination year after year until the 
grades, from elementary to advanced, are 
covered. Probably over 5v6 thousand 
pupils in the statee benefit anoually bj 
thin means of instniction. 

In this connection the Scripture Ex- 
aminations and the examiuatioua on the 






Shorter Cateddan vhich are ticld b; the 
Preebfte^an Charch in the State of Vic- 
toria, eboold b« mentioned. They are 
carried on under what is known as the 
Allan Bequest Scheme. The Utc Mr. 
Bobcrt Allan of BuDinyonf; bcqueattied to 
the chnrch in trust a gum of over £10.000, 
the interest on which wan to be deputed to 
8imday-school worlc. Provisiou was made 
in the beqneet for the appointment of a 
Sanday-eciiool raperinteiident or agent, 
and Mbolarghiiw in the schooU for tho 
papile KOiriog the highest marks In the 
examinations. The geholar^ips are of 
the valae of £S5 per year, tenable for 
thrc« year* — the successful pupils to at- 
i«nd approved Bocondary schools. Ur. 
Allan wished to assist ]roung nieu who 
deeired to study for the ministry, although 
the burvariee are open for both young men 
and women. In addition a large sum is 
expended on book prizes as an encourage 
ment to schools and papils. The scheme 
which entails a daily written cxMuinntion 
u not oniTersally adopted even by Presby- 
terian schootB, nor, acoordtn^ to Ur. 
Allan's will, are the benefits confined ex- 
cluKirely to the denomination. However, 
ft condition malting the study of tlie 
Shorter Catechism part of the curricalum 
haa BO far excluded other Protestant de- 
DomiDations entitled to take advantage 
of it The large number of Presbyterian 
Bcliools working under the Khcme indi- 
cates the good results from Ur. Allan's 
ptaD. 

Bible Beading tTnioni. Chief among 
these are "The Young People's Scripture 
Union," and "The International Bible 
Reading Aasociation." The fo^nl^r has 
more than 30,000 members in AuHmlia, 
and the latt«r somewhat lens. (See Bible 
Readinc Aasoeiation, liiteniationsl.) 

The Training of Teachers. The higher 
edueation of teachers was one of the chief 
aims of the Sunday-school unions. Under 
the heading of "Teachers Eiaminatioos" 
etndicA in Biblical hietory, Christian evi- 
dences, and the art of teaching, were 
ptanoed and for many ycAn carried on 
with vigor; in connection with these 
prizes and ecrtilicates were awarded to 
stimulate interest, and to mark the at- 
tainment of a standard of efficiency. The 
first textbooks were Sludenia Old and 
New Tettament Histories, Sinai and 
PaUstine, Th« Land and Ike Book. The 



New Comotmion to tht BUiU, The Phi- 
losophv of the Plan of fdlcoiton, Chrit' 
iian Svidences, Ovr Work, and Sunday 
School Teocherf Manual. 

A decline in interest in tho examina- 
tions and the difficulty in Decurtng serious 
home study, soffgnted in the bte Mr. 
F. H. Ritchie the idea of a norma] col- 
lege in connection with which students 
would have thi; help of lectorcrs, and the 
stimulus of companionship and associa* 
tion in work. A two years' course of study 
was adopted embracing Biblical history 
and ChriHtian evidences for the flrst year; 
and the art of tenchinf^, theory, and prac- 
tice for the second yoaj, Thoologicsl 
Uall profo«sors, leading clergymen, and 
pnifcMKiiial teachers gave their time gra- 
tuitoualy to instruct the students, and 
the success of the college has been proved 
by more than two decades of service. 
Thousands of teachers have been gradu- 
ated from the college, or hare been partly 
trained and helpea by it, and they have 
made their inflaence felt in the schools 
with which they were associated. Usu- 
ally, from Hfty to one hundred and twenty 
young teachers annually present them- 
selves for entry in the central college and 
country branclies. Of all teacher-train- 
ing scbemea the normal college appears to 
be the most thorough and effective. 
Teachers* weekly pRfwntiori duaea, at 
one time popular, have almost ceaaed to 
exist. 

Although not tho most effective means, 
an organized series of winter lectures has 
reached and assiHted the largest number 
of teachers. 8uburba:i centers were estab- 
lished and the ablest professional teaeheis 
and miniifitcrs cuntrthutcd to the smCMS 
attained. The studies have been varied 
by a change of textbookB, and The Point 
of Contact, From One to Twenfy-One, 
The Primer on Teaehing, among other 
books have formed the basia of coorees of 
lectures which closed with a written ex- 
amination. The aggregate attendance 
reached 1,500 teachers weekly. Special 
courses in Biblical history have alao been 
given, but the moat popular proved to be 
a syllabus of suhjccts eoveriag the prac- 
tical work of the Sunday school, each 
topic being treated by a department spe- 
cialist. 

The visit of Mr. O. Hamiltm Archibald 
and party of England, gave a distinct 
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uplift to PrimaTY work, ant) the rnethods 
advcxrated and (lemoniitriitpd have bn>D 
widely adopted in Australia. 

On the epirituat side miesioDB cod- 
ducted at different period* by two British 
cbildnm's cvaDgclista greatly imprcfMcd 
Snnday-ftchool t«chers and the resnlta 
of the meetinge brooght a large number 
of young people to peraonal decUion, and 
Rtrc-iijrt]ipned both the »chooU sad 
chunhea, 

Snnday-School Literttnre. Australia 
bai) depended largely for teachers' and 
pupU»' helps upon British and American 
pubtishert), although a monthly Sunday- 
echool Magazine^ price one penny, was 
published in Sydney, New South Wales, 
more than half a century ago. Imported 
material ia supplemented by Australian 
publicstions, which include the monthly 
magazine Tk» Australian. Sunday School 
Teacher, pupils' illustrated leafl«tg, 
junior and advanced, and a quarterly ex- 
orcise book for use in the home. These 
circulate throughout all the states and 
Nev Zealand and are well snpparted and 
highly valued. 

Two recent publications in book form, 
A Sundajf School of To-day, by William 
8haw and H. Lipsnn Hancock, and 
Helho/t in Teaching, by the Eev. A. R. 
Osborn, M.A., mark the progressive 
movement. The former is an illustration 
of priuciples carrii^d out in practice in a 
Houth AuBlmlmn country mining town, 
and the latter deals with the pedagogical 
8id« of Sunday-school work. Both iKwks 
are ralaable contributions to tha discus- 
sion of the problems of organization and 
graded inet ruction. 

The Sunday Sobool as a Kijaioaary 
Agency. The cultivation of missionary 
interest for home and foreign work is a 
strong feature of tlic work in all the 
mIkioIb. In a large number of schools the 
weekly contributions are exclusively de- 
voted to missions. Their ontlnok in the 
world — China, India, Africa, New Ouinea 
and the Islands of the Sea, all fall within 
the scope of their beneficence, and the 
frequent viaita of miaeiouariee on fur- 
lougli from many fields sualalu and 
quicken the interest. 

The home missions of the deoomina* 
tions are maintained, and Sunday-fchool 
unioDe io eeveral states have made them- 
Belvcs responsible for the prosecution of 



a misaion&ry agency conducted under the 
name of Bush Mission work. Union 
schools in .\aRtral)a, as in America, aro 
common in remote and sparsely populated 
distrit-la and the aeeislance of thcee as 
well »B the fonnntioii of new ones offers 
opportunity for fruitful activity. 

The state unions contribute literature 
for thp support of new efforts, cncouragB 
the vrrirkors by visitation and correspond- 
cuic, and where aa agent is employed dia- 
triet meetings are organized to impreM 
the ijcople with the importance of the 
Sunday school and their own rcsponst- 
bilitiea in regard to it. Traveling agents 
with horses and vans have proved helpful 
fnctors in this home mission extension 
work. Circulating exchiiuge librariea are 
used as an auxiliaiy in this service, the 
South Australian Union being especially 
active in this rcspeet, as that society ad- 
min tsterR tlie income from the Angaa 
Endowment. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the Bush Mission work of the Victorian 
Union has been prnaecnted with vigor. 
Hundroda of Sunday sohooU have been 
organ iiied and have proved the fore- 
ruimers of churches. As soon as a school 
becomcH nelf-supporting there usually 
comes the desire to aasist in the founda- 
tion of others. 

Adult Bible Class Kovement. In tba 
AuslrsIiHii states this movement is in tta 
infancy. Catching inspiration from a 
vigorous work in New i^^eaJand, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Victoria made a be- 
gmntog on similar lines. There arc now 
two thousand young men and one thov* 
sand young women enrolled. The latter 
have thrown their energy into social work. 
The Young Women's Bible Claas Union 
recently raised £^150 towards the I^anndry 
Building Fund of the Girb' Home, a 
hiunani? and Christian agency of the Hres- 
byterisn Church. The foreign and home 
missions have also been IwneHted by the 
organization. 

The Young Men's Union has just taken 
a forward step by the appointment of a 
paid secretary. Correepouding work ia 
carried on by the other denominationB, 
but the Presbyterian movement at prea- 
eiit offonls the' txist illustration of organi- 
zation and aggressiveness. 

The rellovihip Awocittioii. The Fel- 
lowship Unions arc in many ro8[K>cts 
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similar to tl)« Bible clam moTcment. 
ToBog tneu and women meeting together 
on Suibath morniDsc, b«nd»l tfiem»lve8 
into aasociaticras lor Bible Etudy and 
ChriftiftQ feilowship. In two BtateH the 
iMOcisiione on tiuniericallj stroDg, ihej 
contribute UberaUy to mieeioDs, and the 
Victorian Union has it« special sph«r« of 
tnisfiioDar]- interest in Korva, where it 
mnintaiii!) two missionariM, The Fellow- 
ship UoioDS have built up a virile type 
of laymiD and, through the prnKJiera' 
bnnch, have proved a oourcc of a««istsnt 
pulpil supply (or the rogiilar ministry and 
the maintenance of eervices in benevolent 
invitations. 

Chriitiui £ndeftVor. When the Chri»> 
tiai) Knflcftvor iSacii-'ty was introduced 
into AustraJia it made rapid progreM. It 

Sthered into its mcmlHin^hip and for its 
idem the joung people who were al- 
ready engaged in Christian activities. It 
left a permanent intluence by emphaeiz- 
iog the importance and poraibilitieii of 
practical Chri«tian work undertaken and 
carried out by youug people, although, 
aynerally spealtiiig. interefit in Chriatian 
Eadaa^"'" Ims waued. 

SnBday-School R«form. AlmoRt «tin> 
nltaooousty with Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, advocatea of grading and graded les- 
sons promoted this matter. However, 
the old echnol idpalp as to the benefita of 
Umcm uniformity arc well supported. 
The new syeteoi of sradiug ia looked upon 
by many oa the classification of thirty 
Tears ago in a n«w aspect, and t\\v grn<led 
laaMma nave been accepted slowly. There 
ia a general opinion that in th& Beginners' 
and Primary classes change is necesMry. 
Tho Prwhytprian Church of Victoria has 
tmken the initiative by determining in 
favor of a graded system of leaeons and 
haa approved the tirst part of a selection. 
It has alen appointed a director of Sun- 
day acboola and is solving the problem of 
learan publication. 

Child Welfare Sooietiei. The wel- 
fare of the r-hild IiHtk alwaya o<>cupied a 
large place io the minds and hearts of 
Aufltralians. and prior to the adoption of 
a national echenie of education by the 
atates, philanthropists iuitisted and car- 
ried on week day and Sunday schools, and 
in the former rt'ligious instruction was 
given a promiuciit place. The adoption 
of state Mlncatiou led to the abaudonmeot 




of denominaliooal wboola — with the ex- 
ception uX thuNC couducted under the aus- 
pices of the Roman Catholic Church^and 
the efforts of those whoae object had been 
the uplifting of the neglected children of 
the poorer claaacs. There still remained a 
sphere of usefulneea among the children 
of the thriftlem, the unfortunate, and the 
criminal section of th« cummunitiee, and 
the organizatioDB came into eiisteoce for 
saving the children. 

The Negipcted Children and Indnnlrial 
departments of the govcmmenta of tho 
states receive into well-equipped Receiv- 
ing Homes, on commitment from the 
courts, abandoned infants, waifs, strays, 
and deserted children. The policy is not 
to retain them there, but to place them 
in private homes under the care of foster 
parcntji, who r«M>ive paj-mpnt for mainto- 
nance. When tho children are old enough 
and are fitted for service, employment is 
found for these state ohargi'n, but during 
the time they are dependent in foster 
homes and thereafter until adult age is 
reached, they are under the atnctost 
supervision and inspection by Govmh- 
ment officers. On the whole, voneidcring 
the parentage and early envininment oi 
the«e children, the reiiults are compar- 
atively satisfactory', but effort is being 
made to improve the methods of dealing 
with such children. 

Church and undenominational societiea 
succor s better class of children- The so- 
cieties are recognized by the government, 
tliey also receive children on commitment 
by a niagistmte, hut Institutional train- 
ing occupies a more prominent place. 
The Children's Homes of many of the 
churches arc real hom«s. Some of the 
homes, or the churches with wliioh they 
are connected, own farms on which agri- 
cultural training is provided for boys. 

Orphauagcs, Protestant and Itomaa 
Catholic, are rendering national wTvice 
bv their care for and training of orj)haiH!. 
Endowraonts and contributions sustain 
these imttitutions. There are societies for 
the Protection of Children, whose object 
sometimes includes more than merely the 
suppression of brutality. Conditions 
which hinder physical development op 
educational opportunities receive atten- 
tion. 

Newsboys' Clubs, The Gordon Homes, 
Try Societies, Ragged Boys' Homes with 
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Farm IIoidcs for training, Homee of 
Hopp, Children's Charcbc*, Mioistehi^ 
ChUdren's Lea^e with Cottage by the 
Sa, ure all societies or orffRniutions en- 
gmced iQ t ministry to Uv: young. A. 
Cmld's Welf&ro Ezhibitioa in 1913 
brought t>efore the public th« wrork tliat 
is heiae done id behalf uf the children. 
The exhtbitioii int«miSed the de«p inter- 
««t that already exiBt«d. 

Akciiibaij) Jacsmn. 

attthority ht the stibdat 

SCHOOL.— 1. 0T8:aiiizatioB. Ordinarily 
authority is derived Irom the chuK-li, of 
which the Sunday Dchool is a part If 
the dchool ia orgaaiz«d under churt-h 
direction, the church, either by its high- 
«Bt governing body, it« local orftftniK&tion, 
or ite local paetor, aBecrt« authority over 
the school organization, leaebing. and dis- 
ciplioe. But where Sunday Bchools of b 
particular denomin&tinn hare been inde- 
pendently v^tablinhcsl before churches of 
that di-uuminaljou were organized in ^e 
same neighborhood, a large degree of 
initiative has been customarily allowed 
in the methoda and work uf KUch sebooU. 
They have often remained practically in- 
dependent, tlieir success having appar- 
ently won their freedom from interfer- 
enre. In many instances they hare 
wisely aided tlie church. Some whools 
which were organized independently have 
remained apart from any church and are 
governed by elected ofticerg. (See Union 
Sunday SL'hooI*,) 

S. JKieipUne. During the lart twenty- 
five years, what may be called the con* 
stitutionai principled of authority in the 
Sunday ttcnool bare been BubetaDtially 
modified by the work of graded schoola. 
ThcM' liavv largely eliminated tlie causeH 
of friction and disorder, a result due to 
the grouping of pupils according to age, 
capacity, and attainment. Tliis great 
fact in Sunday-itdhool development 
affects all exerci&e of authority, whether 
on the part of the highest body in the 
church, or of the local church, the pa«tor, 
the teacher in his class, or even on the 
part of one of the pupil chairmen of a 
popi] committee within the school. 
Qrading of pupilH goes far in the first 
place to prevent infraction of discipline; 
and aeoondW, when it occum, grading 
facilitates the roefltahlighmcnt of good 



discipline hy indicating the cause and 
degree of inmbordination. The penalW 
can then be detenained with due rej^ud 
for the constitutional plan and rcli^omi 
principle of the school. (See Discipline.) 
OradiDg helps one to appreciate tlic real 
nature of an ofTcnee and i» a f>afcgu&rd 
against an crroueous view of it aud a 
possibly arbitrary punisdiment by an offi- 
cial. The more careful the grading of 
pupils, tlie more likely are all causes of 
friction to be removed. 

A corresponding grading of the ma- 
terial, of the character of ^e instruc- 
tion, and of the qualifications of the 
teacher is required. The quality and 
range of the questtona aAked should be 
fitted to the capacity of the pupil. 
Metho<ls employed in the public school 
may bo selected from in order to aid 
in the work of the graded Sunday school, 
and some of them liave greatly con- 
tributed to ite success. Thus the eier- 
cise of authority, especially in any arbi* 
trary way, tends to become traoBlonncd 
into a frictionlc«s cobpcration, or the 
barmouiuu9 fuuctioning of classified 
groups. In those schools whidi are not 
graded, but follow traditional lines, au- 
thority now has resources which oft«n 
dispense with the need for its arbitrary 
enforcement. It is guided by a better 
spirit, a spirit in which the shepherd 
is stronger than the ruler, though the 
ruler is still needed. The fact t&t the 
oflicere of the wlux)! nrc usually members 
of the church aud labor Uiat their pupils 
may also become members, supplies a 
high religious motive and creates a 
spiritual bond of interest and affectioD 
which lightens the burden of discipline. 
Thus much may be conceded without 
denying that proper grading would be 
still more conducive to that result. 

Authority in tiie school, thus strea^h- 
encd by grading the pupils, is exercised 
less consciously in the enforcing of rales 
than in the organization of the achool 
for the deTclopmeat of Christian charac- 
ter. It is less admonitory and prohibi- 
tive, and more con-^tructivo. It reaches 
out into all forms of activity which pro- 
mote harmonious results. Keeping in 
mind the tests of efliciency, it exercises 
a wider discretion in endeaToriog to meet 
them. It not only grades pupils and lee- 
sons, apportions the time of the various 
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school flxerctees of Scripture readiDg, 
singiDC, and pnyer, but Tarieit the roa- 
tiue of Bible fltuav by iuBtniction in the 
duties of ChristiaD citizenship, exp^- 
ciallj in mtmieipKl affairs; by directing 
the study of religiuos movcm£Dt« and of 

SHt characters outside of the Bible who 
•n been inspired by its teaching', and 
bj educating the piipiU in th« enlarged 
KOpe of the misAioiiATy movement in 
^readJDg the (jospel and uuitying the 
natiom. Thu« it rcachu ont to bring 
more of the so-called secular activities 
vithiu tJie influence of the Sunday 
school. 

8. Appointing Pover. Ab to the au- 
thority by whn.li olliwnt and tcachiTs are 
appoiuted, practice varica with the iUff«r- 
ent churches. In some Protestant schools 
the pastor has both the power of appoint- 
ment and of diamissal. la the majority 
of caws the saperintendcnt and offieera 
ua elected, sometimee by the local church 
board or committee , sometiiaes by the 
local board or committee in conjunction 
with the tescherg. In Roman Catholic 
Sunday schools the priest, by virtue of 
his position, ha« entire auUiority, thouf^h 
his decIsioDs may be set aside or reTised 
by his ecclesiastical BUperiora. 

4. Th« Teacher's Anthoritj. In Protea- 



tant Sunday sdiools the authority of the 
teacher in expounding the lesson to his 
claita is the authori^ inherent in the 
truth of Scripture itself. He canoot 
jtutifUbly appeal to any particular body 
of theological doctrine in support of his 
interpretation of the meaning of a pas- 
sage of Scripture. That might prove to 
be the suhRtitution of an intermediate 
authority for tlie ultimate autliority of 
Jesus Christ as expressed in his saying, 
and ia thoee of his apostles and prophets. 
The difficulty ia largely overcome by in- 
stnicting the clasa in the great funda- 
mental Scriptural truths on which Chria- 
tian character is based, and whose clear 
appliiatidU and intcrpivtatioii d>-niands 
unprejudiced and pmjcrful attention 
from the teacher. The critical discussion 
of difficult theological problems haa no 
place with the nupils below the Senior 
Department of uie Sunday school. The 
pupila are in the school to be led into 
the Christian belief, life, and practice 
during childhood and adolescence. If 
tliis truth be kept in mind by the teacher, 
que^tioiiij a^ to the authority or tlie mean- 
ing of obscure passages, or disputed 
points of doctrine, are not tikely to 
arise. 

J. W. BCSSBLL. 
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B. L. B. SCOVIS.— Skr Hots' Lifk 
Bkiqade. 

BABYLOmA AKB BA2TL02TIANS.— 

SkE NoN-CllBISTlAM SCRIPTltK^; HeU- 

Qiors Edccation, Anciunt, IIi^tokv ok. 

BACKWARD CHILDREN, PBOMO- 
TIOH OF. — In a graded school where able 
pupils ant promott^ on ttiu buKie of work 
accompUahuJ, oit abuwiu^ ability to do 
mure advuucTMl work, the (jutistioa of tlie 
backward children ia a aenoos one. Tlia 
probltttn, howeTer. is largely solved when 
tW oaiiHu of liackwtLrilnuH^ i« d iscovvriH]. 
Th« followiuK are the priucipal cauaea 
with their reapeotive treatments. 

1. Lack of Bible «r othsr Sunday school 
kfwwledge previous to entering a given 
echool, Ak a rule gradeiJ loaxona aro based 
more ou tlie supiWHeil tHi(l[>]i aud DeedK of 
pupils of different ages than od preaup* 
posed knowledge (or aoy grade. There- 
fore a pupil who has genc-ral ability oqtial 
to his aee should not im placed iii a ^racl^ 
inteuded fur people mucli youuger tlian 
he. A f^eaeral rule ia to place alien a papil 
about one grade behind the grade of hta 
age. 

2. Day-school hackwardncxs, as itmbHity 
to read or to speak- the language. When 
thia backwardness in a matter of only a 
year or hi it is usually better to keep the 
pupil where he can do th« work of hia 
claw, especially if it is at tbe beginning 
of the Junior Department. At any age 
week-day school etaiidiug should only bo 
ooDsiden^d iu bo far aH it auggesta inability 
to do the work of a Sunday-school grade, 
or as it apholda the Sunday-school teach- 
er's opinion of the pupil's general develop- 
ment. In such caseia it should always be 
remembered that a pereon may be Back- 
ward in school and ijuite advanced in gen- 
ial experience or spiritual life. 

.1. Lack of response remdUng from a 
temperamental misfit tvith tke teacher. 
Occasionally pereoDalitiea rep«l each other. 
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Such a temperamental misfit between a 
teacher and a pupil is Qsually «a^g«ated 
by the fact that the pupil baa done well 
under other ttochere, either in all other 
subjecta, or in the name subject preTioualy. 
In such ca«es the pupil ehould be trans- 
ferred to some other teacher. If there is 
no other claas in the aaiue grade, and tbe 
inhamiony ie marked, the pupil should be 
put back or ahead one grade; for a alight 
miaBt of grade ia leaa harmful than a 
marked mislit with the teacher. 

4, Temporary lack of application result- 
ing from Ulttess or any other temporary 
atuae. Vniier this head are some of the 
most deticute qwRtiuus the grsiier has to 
decide. If acute illness, home eorrow, or 
even prolonged summer travel, baa re- 
sulted in giving the pupil older thought! 
and deeper appreciation of Bible truths, 
it surely would be a miatake to put the 
pupil back for having loat certain leaaoot 
in Bible history or literature. On the 
other hand, if he is still weak or unable 
to apply himaelf, and has loat much 
work, tbe effort to take bold again 
may be discouraging. If the question 
arises in the middle of a school year it 
can often be decided by aaking the pnpil 
how he feela ou the subject. At the be- 
ginning of a now Bchool yt-ar the grader 
must coiiHidtT bow much hau been loat, 
how much older the pupil seems, and how 
well he did before the temporary back- 
wardneae. 

5. Lack of application owing io chronic 
laxinesa, lack of encouragement at home, 
or aimilar causes. With Junior pupUa 
this is most frequently caused by not haT> 
ing definite study time at houie, and it 
can often be cured bj persnadtng tbe par- 
enta to have the child give a tialf-hour to 
hia Ie«son ever? Friday or Saturday eve- 
ning, When, however, all efforta to help 
the pupil fail, it ia usiiall; wiser to pot 
him back several grades for a day, or for 
a sltort time, letting him understand that 
it ia done with the nope of arousing him. 
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If this or similar methodn fail, the pupil 
should be left behind at the end of th« 
year; bot he should not be left back so as 
to go over anj grade mor« than twice. 
Also, if he arouecs pcnaaocotlj be shoold 
be helped to catch up to bin appropriate 
grade. 

6. Mental deficiency or $eriavs chronic 
illneaa. Pupib back-n-ard from these 
csuses should be promoted, but ooly fast 
enough to be among the older members 
of their clasaea. Korzuol children usually 
understand that eueh a pupil is eirap- 
tional and are not migled by bia beinjf 
promoted. NpTPrtbelfKs, such pupils 
should Dot be kept too loug with any one 
teacher or class. 

MjLRIAKVA 0. BttOWK. 

BADGES ASH TEEIS PURPOSE. — 

Such marlt;^ uf diHtinL-tion are an almost 
invamble accompaQimcnt of 8anday- 
icboot conventions. They are usually of 
ribbon, worn upon the breast attached to 
the clothing by a pin, especially designed 
with some emblem or motto. Often upon 
this pin the name of city or state, and the 
date of convention, are given. The pur- 
pose of the badge is to create a conventiou 
spirit, to help those in attendance to iden- 
tify one another, and to bring the conven- 
tion and its object to the notice of the 
city in which it is held. 

The badge as used in the Sunday-school 
organization is usually a tramuBut affair 
sua not a permanent insignia an is the 
btdge of the Boy Scouts, or many organ- 
Ixatioofl. 

FKjLNKun McElfhesh. 

BALI, HAin?AH (1733-92).— Bom at 
High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. 
Her parenta were in "moderate circum- 
Btancea" and had twelve children. At the 
age of five Hannah went to stay with her 
tmcle, Mr. Norwood, at Uxbridge, "where 
I had every indulgence to feed my vanity. 
1 refused answering to the call of 
■Hannah.' but to 'Misa' I waa all atten- 
tion.'* She learned by such experience 
"that pride, with folly, is bound up in the 
hearts of children," and felt that guard- 
ians and parents were blessed who mark 
"this dangeroua passion, and with proper 
temper apply Iwth reason and revelation 
to counteract that dtadly diteaae." When 
atw waa luoe ab« went to lira with an- 



other uncle in High Wyoombe. Her aunt 
taught her to retire every evening and 
pray. Five years were spent in Here- 
fordshire with a cousin oi whose family 
she took charge. In IT59 she went to live 
with a brother who had lost his wife. The 
care of hia home and four ditldren filled 
all her time. In 1768 a sudden Ibuuder- 
stonu at midnight led to eertous tliought 
about religion, yet it was twelve months 
before she could withdraw from her gay 
companions. She heard much of the 
Methodists but thought "I would S8 soon 
go to hell aa unite witli the followers of 
John Wealcy." The sermoiia of Thomas 
Walsh, the Irish Methodist saint and 
scholar, who died in 1759, were publisltud 
io 1764, and after sho read them she 
longed to hear a Methodist preacher. 
Soon afterwards Wesley eame to Wycombe 
and she heard him at uvc Id the morning. 
HiB venerable apptaranee and his text 
(Matt 15:88) deeply affected her. She 
began to attend the' Methodist services, 
and after five months of strong oonvio- 
tion was led 'Ho receive Clirist in her 
heart, by loving faith." She started a 
diary in 1?6€ at the time when she was 
greatly perplexed as to an offer of mar- 
riage. Wesley remind* her in 1789 how 
he advised her to brtiik off her "connexion 
with on ungodly mau." For three months 
she had a hard conflict, but she never 
regretted her decision. Her correspond- 
ence with Wesley began in 1768, and mor« 
than twenty of hia letters are given in her 
Memoir. 

In 17&9, eleven yearn before Raikes 
(q, v.) began hia experinieiitation in 
Sooty Alley, Olouceater, she opened a 
little Sunday school, the first in High Wy- 
combe. Her diary for June 3, 1770, the 
fifth anniversary of her conversion, suya, 
"I desire to spend the remaining part of 
my life in a closer walking with uod, and 
in laboFH of love to my fellow-creatares — 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
instructing a few of the rising generation 
in the prmciples of religion." She had 
about thirty or forty pupils whom she 
heard read the Scriptures and repeat the 
catechism and the Collect for the day 
before she led them to the service in the 
parish church. So late as 18-11 one of 
her pupila was living with the Rev. W. H. 
Havergal at Aetley Rectory ( FrancoH 
Kidley Bavergal was then five) and could 
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poiot out tlie place wbere Miiw Ball'a chil- 
dren lined to ait in chtircb. She tells &[r. 
Wcaley (December 16, 1770), "tbc chil- 
dren meet twice a week, every Suuday and 
Monday. They arc a wild little oompany, 
but tttm wiliiDg to be ii]stnict«d. I 
labor among them, esmeBtly desiring to 
promote the intereat of thu Church ot 
Chrirt.** 

Her diary for May 4, 1775, baa thia 
note, "lo the meeting of the children, 
one about fourteen ye&re of age, eaid she 
had found the love of Jchum shed abroad in 
ber heart." For years she continued her 
KOod work. Wealey writea on March 10, 
1782, "I wanted to know what has be- 
come of those little maidcne; and trust 
some of tbem will bring fruit to perfec- 
tion. Aa you have a peculiar love for cliil- 
dren, and a talent for assisting them, see 
that yon etir up the gift of tiod which ta 
in you. If you gain but one of tbem in 
ten you have a good reward for your 
labour." Hta estimate of her zeal is abown 
by his suggeetion to MisB Chapmao of 
Wallington, Oxoa., where the Society bad 
been pa«eing through "a wlutrj Beaaon," 
"Cannot Hannah Ball step over for two 
or three days and kindle a flame among 
you?" 

She died at the age of fifty-nine, and 
ber funeral sermon was preached by the 
Sev. Qcorge Baldwin from Ileb. 12:14. 
Hannah Ball was a humble follower of 
Christ. Her invariable maitm was, "The 
copy ought to come bb near the original 
as poestble." 

JoBV Tblpobd. 

Sef ereaee : 

Cole, Joeeph, eomp. Memoir of Mug 
Hannah Ball. Bav. ed. (Londoii* 
1839.) 

SANSS OT HOPE.— Sbk Sundat 
School Histort, Middle Febiod ov; 

TRMfERANCB TkaOHINO IK THB S. S. 
(QeEAT BaiTAIN). 

BAHKSON, JOHH P. (d. 1B20).— One 

of the founders of the Philadelphia Sun- 
day and Adult. School Union, and ita 
firat corresponding secretary. He became 
a missionary to Liberia as agent of the 
United States under the direction of the 
American Coloniiation Society, and in 
1880, established there the first Sunday 



school. After a abort period of labor he 
died CD the coast of Africa. W. A. Muhl- 
enberg preached A SermoH in Memory of 
tkt Sw, 8am»€t Bacon and John P. 
Banleson, in St. James's Church, PhiladeU 
phia, 1820. 

S. 0. Atkbs. 

BANHZES, T7SE OF.— In parades, pic- 
nics, coaventiona, and other larg« gather- 
ings, bsDuers for the Sunday school are 
used. They are mode of bright-colored 
cloth, the more costly ones of silk. They 
usually display the name of the cIom or 
echool, and are frequently carried on a 
fitafT. They are often given as a prize 
for victory in athletic feats, for superior 
attendance, for reaching certain goals in 
cla^Lscs or departments, especially in 
Junior or Intermediate grades. A banner 
in such a case is often held for a year, and 
then awarded again in competition to the 
class, department, or school attaining 
highest rank under the conditions laid 
down. 

Banners haro been usi?d with great effect 
by soma atate Sunday-school aecretariee 
in promoting county organization. Cer- 
tain standards of efficiency, sucb aa, 
number of organized classes, number of 
teacher training classea, home depart- 
ments, cradle rolls, delegates at state con- 
vention, etc., have received recognition 
by the public awarding of banners in the 
conventioa. There are usually several 
kinds, implying different grades of excel- 
lence, and the awarding of such banners 
in large conventions produces scenes of 
great enthusiasm and dramatic interest. 
The trophies thus given are the permanent 
possession of the county association to 
which they are given. 

The object of the banner is to promote 
energy and loyalty in organization, to 
offer a goal for definite tasks, to secure 
emulation and competition in friendly 
atniggle for success. When they have thns 
been eagerly sought, their ponseasion is 
regarded as a prize of great valne. 

In the parades which have marked the 

Progress of men's classes, bauuers have 
>vu a ouuspicuous feature, aud in great 
national sstberings they are carried with 
pride by leaders of states or by classes of 
a city or county. Large clauses hnvc awak- 
ened great enthusiasm when they counted 
scores of men marching behind the banner 
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of their claoa Ab a regiment follows its 
flag with cbMFB and devotion, tho dais of 
the BcfaofJ Icama to love a l)Antter vrbich is 
the symbol of its life and purpow. The 
display of great numbers of the^ in lar^ 
parades and great gatherings gives a 
variety in color and movement vhich 
makes iateose appeal to tho marching 
spirit of Toung life. Such appeals may 
iti* ubustd, but tiiu Suuday acbuwl which 
is iSLfkiiig tlie cliild, the buv, Uie girl, and 
the young men, c-annot aSord to neglect 
that wbich pleases tlie eye and stirs the 
blood. 

FaaxKUK UcEuvBaii. 

BAPTISMAL OEACE.— See Child's 

COUMVUIOK. 

BAPTIST BROTEEBHO0B.--SKK 

Bhotuebhood Movkuxnt. 

BAPTIST CONVERTIOS IK CANADA, 
STUTDAY-SCHOOL WOJtK OF THE.— 
Baptiata in CamidA dak' from tiie close of 
tfaa AiDCTicaa Ik-volutiun. Abmit IISO, 
bodies of emifrsats known as the United 
£hnpir(! Lojaiista, finding tliemselvea out 
of aympathy witJi the new order, removed 
to Canada and settle on lands granted 
by the British Oovemment. which w<;re 
mainly in the llaritimc J'rovinces and 
capecuJly in Nova Scotia. 

Among tbeee were a Utrg^ number of 
Bapttsta, who, in some cases, vere ac- 
companied by their pastore, and as they 
bccaniv settled in Dicir new liomn* tlicy 
organized churtJii-c. From this beginning 
th* denomination baa grown until the 
cbatvhce are found from Halifax to Van- 
oouver, and the members number ISO,* 
000. 

la the eariy days, the Baptists were not 
friendly toward religious education and 
Sonday-Bchool work. In many ca&pa the 
psstora and people were illiterate and did 
Dot realize the need of education, eitlier 
secular or sacred. But wis* leaders arose 
who wrought for better things; and to- 
day the itaptists have in Canada four 
lege* doing unirorsity work, and four 
i^ary ecbools for both sozcs. Theae 
lools and coltegea are baaed on the 
religions idea, and Bible study is a defi- 
K mt« part of the cnrriculam. 
I From tho bugiomcg lhc«e Canadian 
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Baptiats were B>Tnpathetic toward Sun-' 
day sctioots and' eeUbliahed them every* 
where. Owing, however, to their intense 
enthusiasm for and absorption in their 
foreign miseioa enterprise, the Sunday 
school was not given a prominent place, 
and Stinday-adiool organization was 
neglected. 

The first to move for the betterment 
of tho Sunday school was the Baptist Cod- 
ventiou of Ontario and Quebec. [□ 1900 
a Sunday School Committee was appointed 
to direct tb« Sunday-echool activities of 
tbe denomination, and the reeulta were 
most gratifying. In 1905 a forward step 
was talceD in the appointment of a Qeneral 
Ruperintendvnt ; and siace that appoint- 
ment tbe Suuday*achool department hoa 
made steady and satisfactory progress. 
Moreover, the Sunday School Committee 
was given Uie standing of a Board of 
Convention and directs the whole program 
of religions education. Tbe Canadian 
Baptists are not yet issuing any publica- 
tions in the interest of Su nday-echool 
work, but are ming those of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 

The Baptists of the other eonventiona 
are gradually falling into linn as regards 
organisation. The United Baptist Con- 
vontion of the Maritime Provinces, ap- 
points annually a Committee on Snnday- 
sc^hool in^tnirtion, and has a General 
Superiotendeiit permanently employed. 
They have roeontly (1913) appointed a 
Field Secrctaiy of Sunday schools, who 
is also to be lecturer on the aubject of 
Sun<iay School Pedagagy in Acadia Uni- 
versity. The cooventtons of Hunitoba, 
Kagkntchewan, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia, have similar coounitteea and 
officers. 

The present status of Sunday-school 
work in the denoiuluation is encouraging. 
The peoplo are responding to the appeals 
of the pastors and leaders, and arc getting 
the Sunday-school vision. 1he adminiatra- 
tioR is vigorous and ttggreSiSive. More and 
more emphasis is being laid on organi* 
zation and evangelism; the organized 
Bible cIsAs and the secondary departments 
are strong and llouriithing; the raiUc and 
fUe of the denomination are becoming 
aroused to the importanco of tho Sun- 
day school, and the outlook ig exceedingly 
hopeful. 

P. K. Datpoot. 
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BAPTIST CONVENTION, HOETHERN, 
SUMDAY-SCEOOL WORK OP THE.— 
From the beginning of Baptiat vork in 
North ^Vin«hcft th@r« Has b»i?n a strong; 
and active sjmpftthy with the principles of 
education in general, nnd particularly the 
relif^iouB education of the young. The 
f«ec-ntial iDdependoDce of Baptist churchea 
makoE it poaeiblc for the various dcpurt- 
ments of work to proceed eansiderabh' in 
scattered localities before any general de- 
nominational organization is called into 
exixtenco. The only orgaDizetion that 
ezista among Baptistc is the voluutary co- 
operative aiiAociation of chun;hcs in order 
to carry out in a general way the work in 
which the local churches are interested. 

Baptist Sunday schools were relatively 
nuinorotia and strong before the denomina- 
tion attempted any special instruction in 
this work, or provision ior its uewlg. 
Tliere are authentic records of a school 
in Ephrata, I's., as early as IMO. Thie 
school continued ita work for tliirty years 
until the tirae of the Revolutionary War. 
In 1804 the second Baptist Church of 
Baltimore, Md.^ began a Sunday school 
that was peculiar at tlie time in that re- 
ligions instruction was the sole object of 
the orgnnization. But it wafl not until 
later that this fomi of religious education 
was officially recognized by Uie denomina- 
tion. 

An organiMtioa known as the New Eng- 
land Sabbath School Union was in opera- 
tion among the BaptiatB of the New Eng- 
land states in 1839. (Si?« Denominational 
&. S. Missionary Extension.) That this 
organixatinn was effective in ita local work, 
but was not sufficient for the general needs 
of the denomination, \s shown by the fact 
that in 1839 the Iludsou Bivor Associa- 
tion, in the Stat* of New York, urged the 
denomination to organize a Baptist Sun- 
day Schoel tTnion for the denomination 
at large. This proposition received favor- 
able discussion la the dcnomuiational 
press, and in 1840 the Baptist OemTal 
Tract Society propoeed amalgamation 
with the New England Sabbath School 
Union, but thia was not accomplished 
until several years later. However, in order 
to further ihe idea of this union, tlie 
Baptist General Tract Societj- altered its 
constitution and changed it« name to the 
"American Baptist Publication nnd Sun- 
day Suhool Society," and began an aggres- 



sive vork in the interests of the Sunday 
schools, publishing books for children and 
investigating the needs of the Sunday 
schools of the denominAtion. The words 
"and !3iuiday School** were subsequently 
dropped out of the society's name only 
because the long title was found to be too 
cumbcraome. 

Under tlie etiniulua of the Publication 
Society Sunday-school work grew rapidly, 
and there wes a Strang call for literature 
to meet the developing needs. At first 
the society puhtished bcwke for use in con- 
nection with SuDday-«ehool work, but in 
18S0 it purchased the entire effects of the 
New Englond Sabbath School Union, and 
began publishing a monthly juvenile paper 
entitled The Young Heaper. with a circu- 
lation of 50,000 copies. In 1860 a »cri«8 
of twenty question books was issued for 
Sunday achoola, and in 1S61, in addition 
to Hi own publications, the eociety selected 
and recommended Sunday-school book^ for 
use in Sunday-sobCH^ libraries. 

In ] 8C9 there wss hdd in St Louis, Mo., 
under the auspices of the American Bap- 
tist Publicatbn Society, the first Baptist 
National Sunday School Convention. The 
large attendance from all sections of the 
United States, the strong character of tha 
apeakera and their addnasn attsstsd the 
wide spirit end intelUgeat intenet de- 
veloped in the work of the Sunday echooU 
at IJiat time. This convention voiced a 
demand for a more advanced literature, 
which was already in contemplation by 
the society, and in January, 1870, there 
appeared the first issue of the maganne 
known as Uje Baptist Teaeher. 

Ab s denomination the Baptists have re- 
garcEed their HundRv-schooL work as com- 
mitted to the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, and the societv tiaa alwajrs 
been in the forefront of SundaT*«chool 
advance. The Society is now publishing 
a full series of helps for the Uniform Les* 
sons, and tbc Graded work from the Be- 
ginners' Department to the S<mior grade. 
Sunday-school papers are also pubmtied 
by the society under the names Our Little 
Oneg, Youth's W&rtd. Girl's World. Young 
People, and a general miaaionary paper 
entitled World-Wide. 

Among the important pablleiUons of 
the anciety are the Suptr^lendmi and the 
Baptist Teacher, and more recently Bome 
ana School, a moaUiIj mngagioe for the 
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Home Department, which ia unique in the 
field of Sunday-school literature, lie 
hij;b titejanr etuidard of all of this ma- 
teriftl Li explained bjr Ui« long coofinued 
editorial sopeirisioa of Dr. C. R. BlackaU 
(j. ti.), who now has asaoeiated with him 
BeY. George T. Webb, V.D., in the direc- 
tion of this work, as well as a large force 
of editorial writi.Ta and a«#iaUiitH. 

The policy of the society has always 
been to secure and maintain the highest 
measure of efficiency in the Snnday-»chool 
work of the denomination, and to that 
«Dd a gruat deal of care and indv}>en(lent 
attration has heciU i^'ivm to the Graded 
Leeaona as a recognized etep forward in 
nmect to both material and method. 

In 1907 the American Baptiat Publica- 
tion Society iuauguratcd its National 
Teacher Training InBtitute, designed to 
train Sunday-school teachers in the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, the pupils, and 
the lava at teaching. This haa eincc du- 
VL-topcd and become the Educational Du- 
partment of the society, presided over by 
a fipecial aecretary and conducted thnnif^ 
tfairty^evco directors of Suaday-aehool 
work. ITiia department haa enrDllea 2?,010 
stndenti in the teacher-training counea, 
m*ny of whom have received their diplo- 
maa, and Uicre are now (1914) 13,993 
active studenta. 

'ITie Sunday School work of the Nortli- 
em Baptist Convention, is iri the handa 
of The .\mcric8n Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. A committee of the Convention, 
ItDoim as the Comniitt^^e on Moral and Ke- 
ligioos KdocttiOQ, works in close and sym- 
{wth«tic M^cration vith tiie Sociehr to 
sdYsnce religioufi education in the school 
and in other organixationg of the chnrch. 

At the meeting of the Nortben Baptist 
Convention held in Boston, June, 1914, 
this Committee was authorized to appoint 
a special committee from itfl namher to 
aerre as a comniitttK! on IcRaoa courses 
for Sunday schools and this sub-comiuittec 
is empowered to appoint one to rcpri^eent 
the denomination on the Intematiooal 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 

0. T. Wkbb. 

BAPTIST COHVEHTION, SOTTTHEBS, 
StJWDAY-SCHOOL WOEK Oi" THE.— The 
Suniiay-whr.ol wtuk ai thf Soutln.>rn Bap- 
tiat CooTi^ntion has its center in its Sun- 
day School Boardj located at Naihrille, 



Tenn. This Board is also tlie denoniina- 
tioual publisliiog bouse. Aa a publishing 
house its inUrrrsts are so organized that 
the larger part of tlie profit from its busi- 
ness is available for tJie work of ext«nd< 
ing and improving the Baptist Sunday ' 
ediools of the South. Its field force ia 
entirely supported by tlie profits from the 
business and no direct contributions for 
this kind of work arc solicited. There is 
tlic closest possible cooperation and fellow- 
ship between the publishing' and editorial 
intfreata and the men on the field. 

There are nix field secretaries who 
give themselves entirely to the work of 
Suudsy-fichool extension. These men are 
finely equipped for their work, men of 
standing in the denomination and not 
connected in any way with the biuinvfls 
part of the work. They are not expected 
to take collections to support their work. 
They are at the service of the chanrhea, 
wlioUier weak or strong, and go wherever 
there is work to be done. They do not 
confine themselves to any one district, but 
oover the general field of the Conventioa. 

The teacher-training work of Southern 
Baptists is conducted through the Sunday 
School Rnard above mentioned and has its 
central officf at the Kashvittc heodquftrtera. 
The work is ia tJiarge of an Educational 
Secretary who Jma general direction of 
the work and superviees the keeping of 
records. The teachcr-traininf; work is 
based upon a Manual containing aections 
upon (I) Sunday-school history; (2) or- 
ganization; (3) metiiods of teaching; (4) 
child study; (6) an outline study of the 
Bible; (6) doctrine. Moat of all (he work 
is done ia classes and the examination is 
from memory. Tpon the successful com- 
pletion of ihc work in this Manual a 
diploma is given. This diploma has blank 
epaoee of seven seals representing the 
seven books of the course, and for a large 
red seal and a large blue soal. It is known 
as on incomplcto diploma. Tlic course be- 
yond tlie Manual has seven books. When 
the 6rBt four of these have been completed 
a r«d seal is given and when all of the 
books have been completed and exomtna- 
tioos paned upon tlicin a bine seal ia 
awarded. The diploma is then complete. 
.\t this writing (1914) over trentr tbov- 
sand people hold tlie diplonia, wlme some 
diree or four thousanci people have ob- 
tained the other seals. 
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In vach at ttic QtUxn etatG6 induded 
ta the (.Hiiistitaency of the Southern Bap- 
tist CoDveation tliere is a Suiulay-iichool 
secretary. These men ant not oolportc^n 
Dor mifflionsrice, but are Sunilay-echool 
field men in Ihn bmndcst brubc of that 
t«rm. They aro doing; ttie work of teacher- 
trainiog and are working for j^cneral meth- 
ods. Tiiceo mon are under the direction 
of Uie rcgulurly oonstituk'd Stiitv Mlmiod 
BoardH, it being the poHc-y of the Sunday 
Sdinol Board at Naahville not to aid men 
who are not thne directly connected with 
the r«gulfir mtBaionary orgonizntiong of the 
various slutee. This is dou<; to niak« the 
work pennanent and to put it upon the 
hearta of the people aa a part of their 
regoiar work. The Sunday School Board 
contributes to tlic salary of theee men and 
ban l&rgely made pouiblo Ihcir work. 

The work liaa talcen on some distinc- 
tive charaeteristica. The conunonly ac- 
cepted Sncday-school convention has 
iargvljr pasaed out of exititeuce. In ita 
place for a state gathering has come a 
summer encflmpment where teaching work 
can be done in addition to the iwtiiree 
and addreweg. The old-fashioned insti- 
tute is etill retained to some extent, only 
it is as B rule made a part of a tour in 
whioii Aercral strong men group them- 
selvea together, going from one place to 
another and thus bringing cloae home to 
Uie churches a mout udL-L-tivc Sunday- 
school program. The chief emphasis, 
howeveT, is being laid upon the training 
schools. In hundreds of places the state 
men combine with the generni meo of the 
Sunday Scliool Board, perhaps utilizing 
members of the college and some one of 
the faculties in a week's school. The 
eeesions begin in the afternoon and enn- 
tinuf through the night st^rvici.', a simple 
supper being served. Tlie training school 
is usually carried on for a week. Prac- 
tically all work is textbook teaching upon 
the basis of the regular teacher-training 
course. Certificates are ueually awarded 
lit the clow of the Hchool. This method 
has been found moat effective in secur- 
ing practical results. 

Two things must be spoken of in con- 
nection witlt the work of SoutJicrn Bap- 
tists along Sunday-school tines. All the 
workers id the various statee and those 
connected with the Sunday School Board 
at Nashville in various oEQcial capaci- 



ties hare ordained Ihemselree into a 
Keld Workers' Association. This Field 
Workers* Association meets annually in 
coonectioD with the Southern Baptist 
Conrcation. It electa ita own ofHcers and 
deals with nearly all mntters of policy 
affeeting the Sonday-eehool work in the 
South. The plane and purposes of the 
Sunday School Board are liere laid before 
the mcQ from the various states. These 
men in ttie states have also the power to 
bring to the attention of the general 
workere any matters u-Iiich tliey may deem 
eMentifll. The administrative, editorial, 
business aud educational departments are 
bore brougtit in direct contact and co- 
operation with the forces on the field. 
'Die result is a solidarity in effort based 
upon an infetligeai anderstanding of what 
is to be aa-omplifibcd. Ilie forces get 
together as one and concentrate along 
certain lines by common consent. There 
is a hflrmony between the field forces and 
the editorial forces by which they work 
together and for tJic same ends. The 
other striking characteristic is that the 
work is organized altogetiier upon a de- 
nominational basis. The churches hav« 
trii^ to do crvr^'thlng for themselves that 
the denomination needs for its Sunday 
schools. This does not mean that there 
is no cooperation with interdenomina- 
tional organizations, but it docs nusD 
that audi cooperation is free and is not 
the eoiiperatioQ of dependence but of in- 
dependence. The Baptists of tlie South 
have been taught to rely upon their own 
Board to bring to them the best in modem 
Sunday-school mcthuds aud to do the 
work of enlistment and organization 
through their oH-n denominatioaaL ma- 
chinery. 

It remains only to be said that the 
publishing department of the Sunday 
School Board issues a full and complete 
line of periodicals for the uniform and 
the graded lessons. For the graded left- 
sons the denomination has its own peri- 
odicals throughout, following in general 
the outlines of the International Lesson 
Committee for what is known bb the 
strictly Biblical series. The Southern 
Baptist CoDventioD, however, in 1911 ap* 
pointed a Lesson Committee. This com- 
mittee hsB supervised the oatlines for the 
graded lessons and has made verv con- 
siderable changes, especially in the lemons 
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for the lotennediate Department, TTie 
iQtemattonal Uniform hestoa \b also sub* 
j«cied to the same scrutiny nod i« subject 
to sucb ch&ngM as majr be dcctnect bent 
to make it effective for the denomination. 
The Board pablishca most of ite own 
teacher-training bookg sih) has an Adntt 
Department with full «upplt<w for its own 
clawea. Aa. effort \a beiu<; made to have 
all adult classes registered and no little 
ia being attained alon^ thia line. 
I. J. Vav Nbss. 

BAPnST SmrDAT SCHOOLS (GREAT 
BRITAIS)— In 172!, the Baptist Chapel 
in OxfonI was restored and used for uhat 
waa almost the earliest HumUy sohcol in 
the land. In 1730 and 1762, boarding and 
day schools with religious instruction, and 
probably with Sunday claHses, were formed 
m Lancashire and Yorkshire, the progen* 
itors of Kawdon and Midland Baptist 
CoUeeca. Then came Raikea, and Sunday 
aehools sprang up and grew without the 
aid. often without tlic sympathy, of the 
ministers and officers of the chniv'hcjt. 
(Sco Haikes, nobert.) At tlie tini« that 
Williao) Carey and his colleagues under* 
took the task of fonninc; a missionary 
Bociety outride the official Bai)tist Associa- 
tions, nnknon-n men and women in unau- 
thorized ways were makinc trial of thia 
new popular method of nomc mission 
work. In 1811 an Annual Moctinjjof the 
Sunday-whonl df legates was called, at 
which 37 General Baptist schools were 
reported with 3700 pupilK, with .185 
voluntary teachers and 50 aaaistanta. The 
Particular Baptists, a fat more nnroeroiw 
section, held doctrinal views that made 
thi'm much morr suspicious of education 
and of the Sunday-school idea. Dr. 
Joseph iTimey, whose four volume Hislorif 
of Ae English Bapliala was pabli^hed 
1811-30, ignores Sunday schonls thowEh 
one had been formed by a lady in his own 
church in Ijondon, I'n 1810. At the 
formation of tho Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1813, among the 
▼arioua objects to be promoted there w&a 
no mention of the Sundav school. Many 
of these schocls met in the chapels or in 
imdergronnd rooms, but were not an in- 
tegral part of church work; others were 
•tarted in new districta and prepared Uie 
wav for the formatioo of churches. 

Teachers were sometimefl hired, and 



parents paid Id or 94 to scud tlicir chil- 
dren. As a typical case the Colle;^ Laiic 
School, Northampton, may be quoted. 
Formed in 1810, it took the place of an 
earlier school conducted for tliv Independ- 
ent, Baptifit and Quaker cotip^rt^ationa, to 
whose meetings in turn the pupils were 
taken by two tcjichcnt who were paid prob- 
ably 1/6 per Sunday. In 1812 the San- 
liay school was transferred into a new day 
«'hool buildinfi. and seventy teachers of 
all denominational freely garc their serv- 
ices. The school started at 8 o'clock on 
Sunday morning and the leaaons consisted 
mainly of reading and writing — slates, 
pencils, spooges, hooka, being the chief 
requisites. At 10 :30 the pupils were 
marched into the chapel where they sat 
for the hymns, and stood for the prayers 
with their backs turned to the congre- 
gation. School resumed at 1 :30, clo«ing 
at 4, and iu the evening all over eight 
ycara of age were taken again to public 
service. There was the system of alter- 
nate teachers, and the chief rcligiuua in- 
struction was in the memoriiiug of Scrip- 
turn, catt-chism (a Baptist revision of the 
Shorter Catechism), and Watts' hymns. 
The 6r6t Htatistica of Baptist Sunday 
Bchonle appear to have been gutlicrcd in 
18*t, when .W.788 pupils were reported, 
thia being not quite 1,000 less than the 
number of church members. There w»s 
steady growth till the end of the l«at con- 
tufj. ToMlay (1914) there are over 3.000 
schools, 60500 teachers, and fi52,700 
pupils — a slight drop from the record 
figiircs of 190^. About one-fourth of the 
41S,000 members of the Baptist churchea 
are enrolled ae teachers or senior puniU. 
The largest school is at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, l/indon, having 1,080 pupils, 
and 15 misfiinn schools, with 6.750 pupils. 
The dwiomiiiation has not carefully foft* 
terod this work. Probably the hearty co- 
operation of Baptists in the Sunday 
Rchfjul Union since its formation in 1803, 
gave the imprewion that no other agency 
was needed. Perhaps also their ultra-inde- 
pondency created a natural hesitation 
among the lemlcra to asunmc any kind of 
control over this vast, but irregular body. 
No official responsibility was undertaken 
until a Young People's department waa 
formed in 1909, followed by a special 
Sunday School Committee- 
Little has yet been done to regularin 
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teachiDg nutAiial or method to the flpe- 
cial purpoecti of Baptist doclrine and prac- 
tice. In the main, nimple Bible teaching 
is given, the International LeSBons being 
generally tued. But the schools are 
8t«adily adopting modem reformed meth- 
ods. Among well-known frieada of the 
movement may be named Dr. Joseph 
Angoe, president of Regents Parle College, 
first "Hidley l#cturpr": Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
ei-presidont of tho World** Sunduy St-hool 
Aaiociation; Mr. Charlos Watvrs, founder 
of the Intcniational Bible Beading Aeso- 
ciatioD ; Rev. Carey Bonner, secretary of 
the Sunday Sdiool Union; and .Alderman 
Oeorge White, M. P., an ex-president of 
the Union. 

AsTHtTB Black. 

BefsRoieei: 
Bidl^ lectorea. The Relation of the 

3iinittry to the Younq, 
Essays by Price and Kuth,- Our Bap- 

ivit Sunday Schools, (6 vol.) 1909. 

BAPTIST TTKION OP GREAT BSIT- 
AIH AUS IB£IAKZ).~Kkii Battib-c 
Sdnpat Scnooi-j) (Cukat Bhitais.) 

BAPTIST TOUHO PEOPLE'S UinON 
OP AHEB.ICA.— The Baptist Youog 
People'e Union of America is the outcome 
of a strong denominational conviction 
which had grown np aide by side with the 
largo and enthusiastic inlerdeaomina- 
tional movemeat for the training of youtli. 
From the erpre.wion of thia feeling in 
letters and circalarci, a weekly paper ap- 
peared urpng the gathering of Baptist 
jfoung people together into departments of 
local churchcn for the purpoeo of instruc- 
tion in Baptist priuciplea and history, as 
well fts (or devotion. The first large aaao- 
ciation among Baptist young people's 
Eocieties wa*! the staU.- convention of Ne- 
braska, in I88i>. Must of the promolera 
were active in Ohriatian Endeavor soci- 
etiee. They came to||;ether on the broad 

?-onnd of federation and fellowship, 
heir etatcment of policy clearly an- 
Dotinced that "we shall 8«siBt in organiz- 
ing young people's societies where none 
exist, but we shall never insist upon the 
adoption of any particukr eonatitntion." 
The federatioD idea was accepted or par- 
alleled almost without exception by the 
nine statcH that were ruprosenti-d at the 
first convfntion in Chic^. in 1891. 



At this convention plana were formu- 
lated for the federation of all Baptist 
young people's aociotiea in the Uniti>d 
States and Canada In a common union for 
enlistment and enlightenment along de- 
nominational lines. "The object of th« 
o[;gaiiization shall be the uniGcation of 
Baptist young people; their increased spir- 
ituality^ their etimnlatioQ in Christian 
service; their edification in Scriptur* 
knowledge; their ini*tructton in Baptist 
doctrine and history; and their enlist- 
ment in all missionary activity through 
existing denominational organization." 
The conventions that have followed year 

Sjear have shown greet power and ea- 
miasm and a faithful working oat of 
the first priiictples of the Union. 

The mission of the Union at its incep* 
tion was principally educational, and 
hence ita study courses have been an im- 
portant fentiire in its work and plans. In 
the early organ, Tho Young PeepWt 
Union, the "^Study Hour"* was an im- 
portant department. This has matured 
into the Christian cultare courses which 
consist of three lines of study vorked out 
and recommended by the Union; the Bible 
Headers' Course, Sacred Literature 
Course, and tlie Conquest Missionary 
Course. Advanced Courees io Biblical, 
doctriual, and missionary subject* are 
also olTcred. Examinations have been 
given in all theae courses, thousands bav- 
mg availed themselves of these opporta- 
uities and secured oertificatea and di* 
plomas. 

The weekly paper was changed to a 
monthly in 1904, and the name Serviet 
was udopted. By the action of the Board 
of Managers in 1912, the educ«tional work 
of the B. Y. P. U. A., including the 
courses of study and the literature relat- 
ing to the same, was handed over to th« 
direction of tiie Young People's Ooaunift* 
sioQ of the Northern Baptist Conrentioil. 

The general organization is a fraternal 
union serving to nnite all young people's 
societies in Baptist churches having a de- 
votional and missionary purpose. The 
societies of the Southern states are 
ecclesiastically allied to the Southern Bap* 
list Convention aa the Nortliem societies 
are attached to the Northern Baptist Coo- 
vention. The various oonventiona of 
Uanadn exercise an oversight of their 
yoong people's work. States and prov- 
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ixum Bud citir« maintain or^gantMilona of 
local aocielit>« and occupy a sobridiary 
relation to the In't«nntioD&l UnJoa. 

The headquarters of the Union are at 
107 South Wabaith avenue, Chica^, 
niinoift, and Servica ia publiahed at IVOL 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Fa., by tho 
American Baptitt Publicatioii Sooicty. 
The Qenoral Secretary is ficv. W. E. 
Cbatmera. 

W. E. Chalmkba. 

BARACA-FHILATESA BIBLE 
CLASSES.— Oreat strides have been nude 
withio twenty years in reaching out and 
enlietine the yoang men and women ia 
the rnnte of the Sunday school. Ono 
branch of this great vork baa been done 
through tlio mt'ji'a Barat-a and the wom- 
en's Philathea Bible clasaca. There are 
now reginterpd over 3,000 of these classes 
«ith a [neiiil>ereliip of nearly one million, 
foiuid in every state of the United States, 
and in thirt)'-two denominationfl. 

The Dame "Baraca" was given to a 
small Bible clan of eighteen men on 
October 20, 1890, in Syraeuw, N. Y. 
"Baraca" ia derived from a Bible word 
*<Bera«h," found in 11 Chrou. SO:SS, and 
means blessing. This class believed in 
the value of organization and in adapting 
the principles of business life to the 
Cbriatian life. During the history of 
this ctaffii over KOO men have nnili?d with 
the ehurch, which haa grown from 200 
to more than 1.700 members. Over 800 
of tbeso menibcni Imvc come from the 
Baraca and Philathea Bible classcfl. 

The World-Wide Baraca-Pbilatliea 
TJnion, with headqaartcra at Syraeuse, 
K. y., was ft result. Many classes may 
be found in foreij^n lands, and at the 
present time a million pi<>cei) of literature 
printed in Italian, Japanese, and Span- 
ish are yearly distributed free from the 
headquarters. 

The Philathea movement was an ont- 
econe of the Baraca and wa? formed five 
years later in the same church. The word 
"Philathea" is a Greek word suggested 
bv the paatoTj and meana loverji of tmtk. 
Yheir work ia simitar to that of the men's 
Baraca classes. They belong to the Na- 
tional Union and have enrolled over 300,- 
000 wonMro. 

These two dasses have had no trained 
or paid men to direct their affairs and 




prepare their literature. The work has 
been voluntary and carried on by boai- 
nesB men who haT« aeen the vision of a 
"million men and vomea" studying the 
Bible and going forth to bring others 
to a decision. 

Mr. Marshall A. Hudson of Syracuse, 
N". Y., was the founder of these clasMa. 
The purpose ia the study of the Bible at 
stated hours in the Sunday schools of 
which the members are a part. The two 
adjunct aims sre social liic, and a deep 
spiritual purpose. For these ends the 
organization has its committees, and e\'e- 
ninga net apart during the week, in order 
that the members may work out the na- 
tional motto, "Wo do things" (PhiL 
14:13). As the platform of this orgsn- 
ixatiou ifl '^'oung men, or women, etiind- 
ing by the Bible and the Bible school,** 
every class must be loyal to its own Son- 
day school and church and denomination. 
In the interests of the social life of the 
classes the ronmii in which they meet aro 
seldom closed during the week. Socials, 
business m(«tin^, Bible clubs, lecture 
courses, and other entertainments of a 
spiritual and intellectual nature, consti- 
tute the program of these meetings. A 
strong clasa spirit is thus stimulated, as 
well aa by wearing the clasa pins. 




"BARACA" 

What It Meana 



In order to win men and women to the 
Christian life by mcojis of the Sunday 
school their social needs must be served 
and they must be touched daring the week 




SI) well as ou Sunday. Baraca and Phi- 
lathea rooms are necessary and should he 
kept available to the claases, with the 
privilege of meeting every night 
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The spirittui lif« of the elfttt U fos- 
tered by means of Bible studj, aod the 
secret service for prBjcr iii formed in 
t«cb cla8». A \maa of young men and 
women unite to pray eecretly eveij day 
for six monthB for ilic uncoRv^rted m«m- 
bers of the cIusb uud At a suitable time to 
speak to those for whom they are praying. 
The pledcee may be ased in any cUbb and 
may be ODtaJnoa by applying to Mr. Elud- 

EOD. 

The secret service is supplemented in 
many claasca by midweek Bible etudr, 
sometimes called "dining-table liible 
cluba." The clubs have many different 
way* of etiidying the Bible, A prayor 
Ber\-ice is held before the meeting and 
evangeliBtic work je discussed for a few 
minotes at the close. Many of these 
clasaea have continued for years and their 
parluatcB arc fuuud in Uic ministry and 
m missionary work in all parts of the 
world. 

Other cUsees already formed which do 
not have the name Baraca or Philathea, 
connect themaelrcs with the organization 
and obtain its helps by adding the word 
Bsraca or Philathea to their present 
names snd by embodying the nilos and 
aims of the or^ganization in their cocati- 
tntioDB. There are Junior Baraca and 
Junior Philatheas, and Bome of the older 
clasaes call themselves Sunshine Phi- 
latllMa, a Purpose Baraca, the Wesley 
Baraca Claw, the Epworth Baraca Class, 
ete. Thia entiUea the claaa ta all the free 
literature and to a representation in all 
the meeting^ of the National TlnioD. 

A full history of the nntionnl move- 
ment cannot be here recorded, but some 
of the resulta may bo learned from the 
report which was given at the Norfolk 
Convention in 1912. 

M. A, HtTDSON. 

BAENES, AlBERT { 1798-1 870) .— 
Clergyman and nottrd commentator. 
Bom in Rome, N. Y., 1798. He was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., in 1820, and attend^ Princeton 
Theological Seminary, taking the three 
rears' course. He had a long minietry, 
out was pastor of only two churehea — in 
1825, becoming pastor of the Presbj-terian 
Church of Morri«town, N. J. ; in 1830, 
he was called by tlie First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. The firat 



two anniversaries of the American Sun- 
day School Union were held in his church 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Barnes was a promoter of Sunday 
schools; he warned parents, however, of 
tliu danger of oonaciously or uncoa- 
acioufily transferring to the Sunday school 
their own rcBponsibiHtT in the religion* 
education of their chilaren. 

His Notes. Explanatory and Praetual 
on the Ootrpela; drsyfncd for Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Ct(u$e$ were 
translated into foreign languagea, as well 
as being extensively used by Suoday- 
achool tochers in America. Mr. Bamcc' 
Life at Threa-gcore and FAfe at Tkres- 
score and Ten are charming autobiog- 
raphies. He was the author of many 
Works, but his fame rests upon his Com- 
meniaries. 

He died suddenly in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 24, 1870. _ _ . 

S. G. Aybks. 

BEDELL, OEEOOET TOWNSEKD 

(1793-1834).— Kpipcopal tlerj^ynian -, born 
on Staten Island, Oulobcr 28, 1793. He 
was graduati;d from Columbia College in 
1811. He was ordained for the ministry 
in 1814 and became rector at Hudson, 
N. Y.; Fayettcville, N. C; and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where his celebrated preaching 
founded and built up St Andrew's 
Church. Dr. Bedell was the author of 
several boolis, sacred poems and musical 
compositions, some of which were wrirton 
for use in thu Sunday schools. He was 
ail entbtuiastic and succossful worker in 
the Sunday school, and he prepared and 
pnblished a detailed history of the Sunday 
Rt^hoolft of his chnrch. 

Dr. 8. H. Tyng says of him: "Perhaps 
no clergyman in the United States, of 
any denomination, has paid more atten- 
tion to the pHtablishment and inslnirtion 
of Sunday schools, or has been more suc- 
cessful in sujstaiDing and keeping up their 
ugefuincssand efficiency." 

In 1887 Dr. Bedell established what was 
regarded as being "the first Infant Sun- 
day school known in the United States." 
He considered that "with the success of 
the Sunday-pchnol operations of a church, 
its spiritual welfare is indiasolnbly cod- 
nected." _ _ . 

EeferenM! 
Tyng, 8. H. JlfflmoiV of Ike Bov. 
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Oregorjf T. Bedell. D.D. Ed. S, enl. 
(PbiUdclptuB, 1S36.) 

BEECHEE, LTUAR (1775-1863).— 
Diitin^sbed Congregations! minister. 
Bom ID N*w Haven. Conn,, October 3, 
17V6. He was eradoated (ram Yale in 
1797. Dr. Beecher was paetor of Con- 
groEBtioDBl churches in East Hampton, 
U f.; Litchfield, Conn.; Hanovpr Church, 
Boston, Uaaa. In 1832 he removed to 
Cincinnati. Ohio, and for twenty years 
wtu prctiidcnt and professor of thi'ol- 
og; lu Laue Tfavulogical Semuiarj, a 
Presbjtema iDBtitutton. In 1833 he waa 
"installed as pastor of the Second Fres- 
byterUn Church of Cindnnati." Dr. 
Bieedier waa the father of a large family; 
Mmral of his children achieved diBtine- 
tURL He was much interested in the 
fitrtfaeraucc of the Sunday-school move- 
ment, and aided it in every way ptMsilile; 
he iotereeted manv wealthy persons, and 
thioo^ them added to the reeources of 
the movement Dr. Beecher'a sermon on 
the 'TVaate Places of New England," de- 
livered in 1811, had a powerful inSuonce 
in atimalating aystctnatic religious in- 
•trnction Lbron^i the ^utiday school and 
daring the de^e following much pro- 

rm was made. He died in Brooklyn, 
y., 1863. 

8. O. AzBSS. 
Beference : 

Haywood, E, F. hymaa Beecher. 
(Beaton, 1904.) 

S£0Un7£ES' DEPABTMEMT. THE.— 
In Ui« early days of the Sunday school 
there were but two divieioiis, the main 
school and the "infant claati," the so-called 
"infants" ranging in age from two to nine 
years, or even more. Teachers alruggled 
to interest and instruct them all in the 
same sabjcct> which e<jmctimes appealed 
to (he older and again to the younger 
children. Kindergarten mcthnda were 
interchanged with those suitable to third 
or fourth grade, as att^ntioa flagged in 
first one group and then another. "Golden 
texts:" were taught the older children, 
which io word or thought conveyed Uttle 
meaning to the little ones. Motion songs 
wsrt snng with nest by the smaller chil- 
dren and with sbamc-fau^d self-consL-ioua- 
ness by those eight or nine years of age. 

Disoontent at this state of affairs began 



to spread thronghont the oonntry; un- 
favorable comparison was made bi-twcca 
tlie Sunday school and the publif-achool 
Byetem, and at ooDrentions, icHtitufces, 
conferences and through the press the 8ub> 
ject was agitated until a somewhat gen- 
eral agreement was reached to separata 
the children under aix from the older 
pupils. In small schools the youngest 
once form merely a claKi ; in Urge schools 
a department. In order to avoid confu- 
sion with the nomenclature of the secular 
kindcrgH rtcn, this department i« termed 
the Beginners' Deportment. 

The ages of the children composing the 
Beginnerft* Department cor respond to 
those in the kindergarten, and the divi- 
aion between that and the Primury De- 
partment ia made because of certain char* 
aetertstiofi common to little children, 
whidi are outgrown or modified as they 
become older. Surh charartpristicR de- 
mand not only peculiar methoda of teach- 
ing, but subjects suited to meet the needs 
indicated by th«se characteristics. A sar* 
vey of the little child as be is at this 
age is neca<i8ary in order to appreciate the 
function of the Beginners' Department. 

As the name "Beginners" imiilics, the 
pupil in this department of the Sunday 
school is starting out on the road to 
knowledge, and his very ignorance makes 
the teaching here a task unlike that in any 
other grade. His world is a very limited 
one — his home, father and mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, possibly nurse and serv- 
ants; those coming from outside to min- 
ister to hia wants, auch as the grocer, 
the milkman and the postman; playmates 
and neighltcrs; bis pets, birds, flowers 
and all the fascinating out-of-doors. 
Whatever new knowledge is brought to 
him muat be interpreted in terma of his 
little worhL Thus God is to him the 
heavenly Father; (Jod's cnrc signifies his 
brealcfast and his wanu coat, and the 
breakfast and coat of small outdoor brotti- 
ers; hnmaneneKt means care of his pets; 
and social eervice consists of helpful 
deeds done in tlie home. 

Their very ignorance makes fear com- 
mon to these little ones. A nuwRsary pro- 
tection is this natural fear, for. as to 
animals who have no weapons of defense 
is giveji the instinct of flight, so fear of 
strangers, of swiftly moving objects, of 
loud Doisce, and of the dark prove (be 
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preservation of helpten children, and 
tfaeee especial fears cease aa the child 
grovs in knowleOi^e. However, the fear 
that IB onreasoDiiix &od UrTonnog. be- 
comet greatly cahoed by the conacioiisnesa 
that a powerful, loving heavenly Father 
ia not only the creator of all thinna, but 
gmdes the forces of tho world and care* 
lor and Ruards hia cn-stures. Through 
such tcacliing tho child Rains ponfidenoe 
and a sense of protection. The thunder 
and tho UghtnlDK toRe half thoir terrors 
with the realization that thcj arc under 
Ood^B law. The wind seems less fearful 
when it is known that "Ho ceuneth hia 
wind to blow." Tho wares on tlie beach 
have a stopping place, for "The sea is hia, 
and he made it." Bound about are the 
rtrong yet teuder arm* of One who 
fsaliiona the amallcat tlower and clothes 
tJie birds in feathers. 

It is difficult to give the little child this 
bdief. Ho is obaerraot of eTerythtng iu 
th« world around him and is filled with 
curiosity. The wondering cyos of early 
childhood are an intiex tu ita attitude 
toward tho aniverse. "\\Tiat? WTiy? 
Where?" the Uttle child asks. "WTiere 
doen the rain come from?" he wonderB. 
"Who changed the bud into a red rose?" 
*^VTio could get up in the sky, to fasten on 
tho Btars?" He attempts to diaeover the 
origin of things by tracing them back. 
*TVho made the very erst bird?" he 
queries. "Who took care of the firat 
baby ?" And not ahme "I wonder" do his 
soulful cyca aay, but also "I believe you." 
Pleading for an anawer, when it cornea 
that answer ie, must be the right one. 
When the cause of the things that roused 
his wonder — the beginning of all, the 
source of each gift that makes him happy 
— is named, whether the name be God or 
the heavenly Father, he is satisfied. 
Wonder is sntinfied easily because of his 
credulity, and tlie result is trost. 

In but a moment the child's credoloua, 
wonder-filled eyes are sparkling and erery 
part of his body is in motion. For he is 
only occasionally a contemplative person- 
age. Hie normal state is to be full of 
activity. He rcquir^g an active religion 
and so he is inspirtid to be helpful, to do 
kind deeds for those he loves, to cooper* 
ate with God in tender, every day care 
for bird and beast He is taught that 
friendship means service^ that lore necee- 



sitalM bcUml His constant activity infln- 
enccB the method of teadiing. I.oDg 
periods are banished and freqaont change 
is made from story to song, from song to 
conversation, from conversation to hand- 
work. Small bodies are rested by simple 
physical exercises, the wandering atten« 
tiou caught by variety in the way of pre* 
scntiug the subject, and the mandate 
"don't" replaced by the request "do." 

This activity is not only physical but 
mental. One way it is shown is in mimio- 
ing tlie action of the world in which the 
child finds himself, and through imitation 
gaining an intimate knowledge of the per- 
sons and things imitated. (See Imita- 
tion, Thp Place of, in Religious Educa- 
tion.) Another mental activity ia a vivid 
imagination. (Soe Imagination, The 
Child's Power of.) He fancies himself 
other than he is ; he lives in a play world; 
he pictures people and events that are 
described to him. Because of the«e qoal* 
itios he is taught through stories which 
present action that it ie possible for him 
to imitate, in spirit if not always liter* 
ally. Thua Cliriat is presented, not pri- 
marily aa a redeeming Saviour or a won- 
derworker, but a£ the great helper, who 
changed unhappinesa to happioese, and 
who brought cheer and comfort, so that 
the diild may be inspired to be a little 
helper and reflect aomething of the kind- 
ness of Chriafs loving heart. Thus stories 
are told of children and men and women 
who act upon impulses it is possible to 
arouse in a child. Tlie dawning powcra 
of imitation and imagination are further 
utilised in the child's religious education 
by letting him represent the flowers, the 
treet* and the birds that are made and 
cared for by the heavenly Father, and im- 
itate the turning of the windmill as GodV 
wind moves it, or the falling of the snow- 
ftakp« which God sends as the earth's 
coverh'd. 

Another way in which the little child 
ia a bf^^inner is in aelf-controL His fits 
of anger snmetimea amount to nnbridJed 

Ewaion. He sK-ms more like a little 
;QBt tban a human being. He cannot 
miderstaud why he should not have every- 
thing he wan^ and falls into a rage in 
hia disappointment. He is the stare of 
each passing emotion, of each fleeting 
feeling. It is neither the intention nor 
the desire of a wiae teacher to eliminate 
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all capacity for anger. She does not wish 
to produce a flabby, reeietleDS set of beings. 
Anger toward wronK. rcnistanoc to evil, 
ptueiooate outcry a^inst iujusticc — all 
this fihoatd be prcMrred in the children. 
But their angry impuUra require fi^id- 
uux ; they most be taught to be maaters, 
not alaves of their feelinf^s. First etep« in 
eelf-coDtrol art- taken in the BeKinnera' 
Depvtment Th« atmosphere of the 
home IE retained, yet so colored by that of 
the Rchool that a certain clefT'ce of onler is 
required. The story must bo ott«oded to 
quietly ; one child must wait for another 
in the period for conversation ; directions 
for riainR, or sitting, or luarchinjt, must 
be follovcd. Storipil arc told of anwlfish 
friends, who ^ve up their own way for 
each other, of people who restrained Uiem- 
selv^H to give happinesA. 

The affectionate nature of little chil- 
dren is considerei] here — not the love thai 
is capable of f^reat sclf>fiicrifice, nor the 
lore that can appreciate all the qualities 
of the people who inspire it; not the love 
that is pnwf a^jainst abnencc and time; 
bat an affection for tliose who minister to 
the child's comfort which la very real, 
very intense, and whtdi shows it«elf in a 
deeirc for physical nearness, in endear- 
ment*, and occasional baby gifts. It is 
this quality of love to which is made the 
KTcat appeal If the little child loves his 
parents largely because tliey miiiister to 
ois comfort and happiness, the realiza- 
taon that Qod is the eonrcc of daily bleas- 
iQRM will awaken love for him, and it is 
only tbroufcb lore that true thanks^^vinft 
and praise ore possible, or that wonhip 
in apontaneous. Kindness, obedieDce, and 
belpfa]nc*» arc taught as the natural re- 
matte to tore, rather tluui enjoined as 
dntiei. Love of God and love of Rood are 
the fcoals to which the teacher of Begin- 
ners striven to attain — not adequate 
knowle<If;c and comprehending affection 
for God, not nnsweniuK adherence to 
good, bat a sincere love for Ood in so far 
B« a little child can conceive of him in 
bia relation to himwlf, and attraction 

t toward goodnees, »o far as a little child 
can nndenttiid it, and this will guarantee 
so effort, even though 6tfal, to attain it. 
Another characteristic of the child is 
hia easily impressionable sciiscfl. It is 
neceeaary to appeal to thcec Ht-uses in 
tcacbinf*. Thns pictaree and objects form 




an important part of the equipment; 
color appears in both pictures and room 
decorattona; much is made of music; and 
profpressiTe teachers utilize also the senM 
of touch, encouraging the children to 
handle objects, and to see pictures with 
fingers as well u with eyes. Thus one 
truth is fixed more deeply by being im- 
pressed in a variety of ways— through 
appeal to eye, car. and finger-tip. 

Another quality of corly childhood, 
which makes the teacher's l&ak both earn 
and dangerous, is the extreme suggeeti- 
bilitj shown by children of the Beginners' 
age The teacher who sees the possibil- 
ities in thia tendency makes discipline 
largely a matter of "Do this" rather than 
"I>on't do that" The element of danger 
comes in making suggeetiona that are ao 
readily acted upon. 

Such, in general, are the characteristics 
common to little children, that make Uie 
Beginners' Department necessary and de- 
termine its teaching. In order that thia 
teaching be OHsured and systematic, a 
Beginners' conrse of lessons Js esitential. 
Several such coursed are in exiatenm^, the 
best known being One Year of Sunday 
School Lessons for Kounj Children, by 
Florence U. Palmer; Bible Leasoas for 
Little Besinntrs. by Margaret J. Cnah- 
man Haven; The Svnday Kindtrgwten, 
Game. Giji and Story, by Carrie S. 
Perns: Kindergarten Course of Study 
from An Outline of a Bible School Cur- 
riculum, by George W. Pease; and the 
Begiiincrg' Course of the International 
Graded Lessons. These courses are alike 
in covering either one or two years, in 
being topical rather than ohronoloftic&l, 
and in using almost entirely as story 
material either the Bible or nature. The 
International BeginnerB' Course, which 
aupersedes a former Beginners' Course 
issued in 1^03. was publiehed in 1908, aa 
a part of a series of graded lessons. The 
lessons are more simple than those in the 
course first issued, in order that there 
may he a proper progression in the graded 
eonrecs. 

This course of lessons, being the one 
generally used in the Beginners' Depart- 
ment, deserves some comnient. It ia based 
upon the needs of little children deter- 
mined by tlieir salient characteristics. It 
commeuces in October and takes into con- 
eideration the year with its changing sea- 
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S0D6 luid it« fcfilivul days, which ere eo 
imiHirtant in the child's thouffht. The 
themeR for the two years show the sim- 
plicity of the coiir8<> and hov it is pltoned 
to meet the child's iDstiitctive needs. 
Themca for tba First Year: 

I. The Heavenly Father's Core. 
II. ThanksigivinR for Ctre. 
TIT. ThHiiUgiving for God'« Bert Gift. 
IV. Love Shuwa Throu;^ Care. 
V, The l>oviug Care of Jesos. 
TI. God's Cflre of Life. 
VII. Our Part in the Care of Flowcw 

uid Birdj). 
VTII. Duty of LoviuR Obedieuce. 
IX. Love Sliown by Prayer and Praise. 
X. Ijove Shown hy Kindness (to 
Thottf it) the Family Circle). 
XI. Love Shown by KindDpse (to 

Thoee Outside the family). 
Themes for the Second Year: 
I. Our fleavcjily Falhor'B Protection. 
II. Thanksgiving for Protection. 

III. ThaiiksKivinjj for (Jod's Best Gift. 

IV, Our Heftvenly Puther's Protection 

in Nature. 
V. Ood He-lpine to Prot*-*-!. 
VI. Jeflii» the Helper and Saviour. 
VII. JesuB Teac'liinK to Pray. 
VIII. God's Gift of Life. 
IX. God's Gift of the Wind. Sun, and 

Rain. 
X. JcHU!^ Tcachinj; Hov to Help. 
XI. Children helping. 
XII. Friendly Helpers. Iitstances of 
1. Individual help. 
9. Interchange of help. 
3. Cooperation in helpfulnces. 

Althouj;h arranf^d under themes, this 
and all Bc'Kinncra' oour8C« arc etory 
ooorses, the stories IwiuK connected by 
topics rather than foUowinj; an historical 
aeqnpaoe. The spnBe of time has nut yet 
damied in the child's mind, so to follow 
one etory on such & subject as helpfulness, 
or kindnpBs, or obQdienee, by a second and 
Uiird on the same subject ts more im- 
poTtant than to tell the stories in the order 
of their happeninj;. 

A Beginners* Department in session 
much resemblcR a large family nt the 
story-telling hour. Thi? tiitorioH ari? short, 
for the active small bodies cannot keep 
quiet many minutes, but when the story ia 
vividly told by a real story-teller, rapt 
attention and quaint comment arc m- 



cured. Story-telling ie considered an art 
by a teacher of Beginners, and many atory- 
t«llinf; clubs have b<H.'n furmed to aid in 
its perfection. (S*e Bible Storiea for 
Children; Stories and Storj-TeIUn>f ; 
Stori- Tellers' Irf-a^jue.) 

The Btory-tellinjr is prcecded by a 
"circle talk," so called, because the diil- 
dren talk freely, s£ they sit in tlie magic 
circle ihnt lends informality and a home- 
like atmosi)hcre to this section of the Sun- 
day echooL This conversation period is 
educative. While it is free from the stiff- 
ness of formal question and ansirer, yet 
it is somewhat directed. The natural re- 
marks of the diildren are not only per- 
mitted but coveted, in order that thiCf 
may feel at liberty to express thenuelres 
in an unrestrained fashion. However, the 
teacher tactfully guides tho conversation 
into the theme of tho day. Any chance 
remark that Gta into this theme she 
(^uickljr turns to account; tboti^h one that 
itt foreiffn to it is received pleasantly but 
she lets it drop after a momenfa oom- 
moQt. (See Pedagofry-) ^y question, 
suggestion, or tactful introduction of the 
theme, is elicited the kind of conversation 
ihnt will help to impress it. The children 
name wiUi eaf^meas the f^fts of God for 
which they are plad, or his creatures which 
they have helped to protect, or the helpful 
deeds they have done at home. The story 
of the preceding lesson ia told by them ia 
connection witii this (Hjovenation — not 
fiuently, but in detached words, assiste^l 
by gesture, and perhaps by erode draw- 
inf^ Songs that illustrate and impress 
the theme and Bible vcr«c< are intfr- 
Bpersed. till the whole forma an intimat*. 
instructive, and helpful period, which is 
no less intereating and important than 
the storj- itaelf. 

The remainder of the hour consiste of 
a simple greeting and dismissal, sponta- 
neous and childlike prayeta, and needful 
rest eiercises. The program, in a properly 
conducted Beginners* Department is so 
carefully concealed and the homelike at- 
moaphere so apparent, that to ao ordinary 
obsLTvcr there Beema to be none; but aong, 
converaation, BiblB Terws, prayen, story- 
telling, and alt tlie rc«t follow one another 
so naturally as to seem quitj; spontaneous. 
However, in order that the moet impor- 
tant things may be given due time and not 
be crowded out by onesscntials there ia a 



program, wliidi i» wm\y planned but 

The orgaoization of the Beginnera' De- 
partmeut is also kept ta unoMltrntatious 
and informal as possible. When lliu lie- 
partmviit ie tunall one teacher ii< HuifiL-iciit ; 
when it IB iar;^r an sseistant plays and 
does the work «f a eecrctary ; in very larj^e 
departments there is often a secretary and 
a pianiftt, and frequently' a iiumbt^r uf 
jouQK ^rls sit witii tlit- cbiklrcu in the 
circle, and aseitt in such ways aa put- 
tiiijt ou wrapa and ilistributinf; papers, 
and are respoiifiible for tlie attendance of 
smsU gronpe of children. Such b«8u^ 
anta do not teach, but obtain in this way 
a ImowliidgD of children and, throuf;h 
otMervation, some iusiKht into teachiof; 
metfaoda is fjiained. 

The ideal eDvironmcut of the Bc- 
ginncrs' Department ia one that will 
aesist in inducing a homelike atmosphere, 
banidhin;; formality and the fear and 
aenae of Btrangeneiw which ahy newcomers 
feel. The Bepinners' Department ie of 
too re»ut origin to be provided for in the 
equipment of most of the older churches, 
thon([h many a dark, unattractive vestry 
ha« been tranitfornied by meuiut of deli- 
cate tintins, brit;ht ruffa and apiiropriate 
furniture into a pretty and diildlike room. 
Churches that plan especially for the Be- 
ginners' rVpartment model the room 
after those of the public kindcrKartena, 
with low wiiidows. light woodwork, fin- 
ished in tasteful colors, the furnishings 
appropriate to small bodies. The pictures 
BDOuId bo hmiK low, thi^ mu^^icul instru- 
ment eliould be a piano, and the siaall 
chairs arraof^d in a circle or semicircle, 
(See Architecture, S. S.) 

The Beginners' Drpartment being com- 
poeed of 5iildrcn, mtwt of wbom ore not 
jet of Bchool age, auj only a small pro- 
portion throughout the country iu kinder- 
garten, it if) natural that there should be 
a close connection between thiii depart- 
mvnt and tlie hnme. The mothers are 
frequent visitors at the Siind8y<«ohool ses* 
siona, usually c«ming at iiret with timid 
Uttle ones, and later, when this need is 
puled, continainjr to viidt, beeause of 
tbeir iuterert in the children and in the 
work of the department. This interest 
on the part of the mothers often leads to 
the formation of mntheni' clubs or parent- 
teacher aasociationa, in which child atudy 



is talcea up or Hme coaiae of readiux con- 
nected with the mataal interest in cliil- 
druu. (Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association, National Congress of.) 
Where tlie parents keep in touch with the 
itidtructiuu there is alno a si)lendid oppor- 
tunity to carry it out practically in tlio 
home, thus makin){ tbe child's rtdiRious 
nurture complete and oniSed — the truths 
taught ia thv Sunday whool made prao 
tical in tlie home, and the child realiz- 
ing that there are not two distinct lirea, 
the relijtiooa and the secular, but that all 
ia one. (Parents' Claoses.) 

To recapitulate, the Beginners* Depart- 
ment is Uie solution of a need — ^not an 
artificial institution. It is composed of 
little children whose inetinctive question- 
ingA and wond»rinK» indicate au outreach- 
ing after religion, which tiio tnstructioa 
in this departoient endeavors to supply. 
The inatruotioa is b«)>rcd upon the actual 
needs of the child, shown by his character- 
istics. (See Psychology, Child; Religion, 
The Child's.) The organization and 
mauflgement are of the simpleet, the en- 
vironment aims toward homcUkeness, and 
the necessarily dose connection with the 
mothers makes natural a certain degree 
of home iuterest and co5peratioii. 

The entire equipment — the circle of 
chairs in which the children sit, the large 
pictures, frequently colowd, and which 
illustrate the storicK, and tlu' papers which 
contain them — ia prepared with a view to 
making attractive, interesting and child- 
like the children's early Sunday-school 
experiences, and in making their fintt 
lessons in ndigiou attractive as well aa 
understandable. 

FuaNCBS W. Dl.IfIEL80K, 
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CHOLoai or. 

BEu; AnmtEw (1753-1632).— a 

Britinh edunitioiial reformer, and the 
founder of ihv "numitonal nystem" or Ma- 
dras system of instruction. He was bom 
in St, Andrews; took orders in the Church 
of England, but served only a brief rector- 
Nhip before eoing to India in 1787. The 
Bast India Company liad entabliahed the 
Madras Male Orphan Aaylum in which 
th« orphan children of the European mili- 
tary men were to be educated, and in 1789 
Dr. Bell was appointed an fluperintpndent 
of this institution. It was impossible to 
secure properly prepared aeaistantB, bo he 
originated and suuc^ssfuUy carried out 
the plan of baring the pupils thcmstlvea 
aid him in conducting the school. After 
K;%'eral years Dr. Bell returned to Europe 
where he promoted his educational idoaa 
and publt&hed "An Experiment made in 



the Male Asylum of Madras, ranasting 
a ayst^m by which a school or famuy may 
teach itself under the euperintandence of 
th« master or parent." Schoola on the 
Madras syaiem were eatahliehed in variooa 
partd of Great Britain and on thti Con- 
tinent The two main pointa in the plan 
were "mutual tuition" and "accurate prep- 
aration." Joseph Lancaster {q. v.) was 
aoeuscd of unlawfully appropriating Bell'a 
BVKtem. However, ttoth men made ose of 
toe idea of mntual inatniction. 

In 181 1 the Church of England founded 
the "National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor" (a. v.). Dr. Bell 
waa appointed auperintendent, and the re- 
mainder of bis life was identified with 
this Society. Joshoa Fitch eaya: "Though 
it was no organic part of bis origiiul 
plan, the vigoroua dogmatic teaching of 
the Prayer Book and Catechism became 
identified with Bell's system." 

Emilt J. Fell. 

Beferenoea: 

Fitch, J. Q. Educational jlims and 

Methods. (London, 1900.) 

Mciklcjohn, J. M. D. A n Old EdwM- 

tional Reformer: Dr. Andrea B/tl. 

(Edinboi^h, 1881.) 

BEIX, USE OF THE.— Hie b^ is for 

the use of the g^nernl superintendent and 
the departmental supcrintondenta. To 
make its use helpful a few simple rolca 
ahoald be observed. 

1. The bell itself should be clear and 
magical in tone, never sharp or clanging. 
It ia not intended to serve ae a fir« or 
hot alarm, but to aasisl in securing at- 
tention and gire direction to the general 
exercises. 

2. It should be need spaiingly. A 
simple moderate tap as a role ahoold be 
sufficient. The superintendent by stand- 
ing quietly for a moment may secure at- 
tention in large measure before touching 
the bell. The quiet and plcaaantly com- 
manding attitude of the superintendent 
will make much bell-ringing unnaoeuary. 
Where there is a piano in the room, par- 
ticularly when first calling the school to 
order, it is better to have the pianist strike 
a clear, strong chord rather than use the 
beU. 

3. The belt signals should be definite 
and of invariable meaning. A single tap 
may call for attention ana quiet; two tapa 
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ma; be a request to ria« for empDg, re- 
epoiuure reaouig, or other purpotie; and a 
nmple tap again may indicate "be seutcd." 
In any case, according to the program, the 
bell must be made to minister to ord«r, not 
to confiuioD. 

4. Tho Ix'Il ehould not bo tuod during 
tfae atodj period to secure order iu a single 
elus. The ^tire room should not be dia- 
tnrbed bj having the bell advertise a local 
diaorder. The offending class should be 
readied in some other way. 

6. The bell signals should be used in 
banBOQj with a definite time eysteni. If 
a given period is allotted to le-Kson study, 
the belt should be silent nntil within fire 
minutes of tbe expiration of the period, 
when a quiet tap will eerve aa notice to 
tfae tcacbers, and the remaining minutee 
will enable Uiem to conclude their instnio* 
tione and make any desired annotinco- 
moits to their classes. Promptly at tiie 
cloic of the period the ringing of the bell 
ebould bo ou authoritatiTe summons to 
the dosing eiercnsefi. The pupiU will re- 
spect the bell only when it ie understood 
that it nprceents timeliness and syKt«m 
and has intelligent administrative author- 
ity back of it. J. T. MoFarlajti). 

BELLAMY, JOSEPH {1719-90).— An 
Ameticau liitiologiaii ; wna born in Che- 
shire, Conn., in I J 19. Dr. Bellamy was 
graduated from Yale University in 1735 
and was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gatioDal Church in Bethlehem, or Beth* 
lem as it waa then ealled, in 1740. 
Tnie Hetigion Delineated was published 
in 1750. Following this, eeveral young 
men requested Dr. Bellamy to !ii:itruct 
them in their preparation for tbe minietry. 
Tho* it happened that a '^theological 
school" was cetuLIiebcd in his own house 
and many of the most eminent clergymen 
of tfae next generation were educated 
there. 

He ertablislied a Sunday school in 
Bethlehem, Conn., in 1710, which baa 
acUtpttd itself to changing conditions and 
is Btni in existence. 

The diildren of his congregation re- 
ceived particular attention from Dr. 
Bellamy. His "roonoir" states that "he 
is b«liered to have been the flmt pastor in 
the land, if not in the world, who began 
and throu^ all his minirtry kept up, a 
Sabbiith swwl in bis coogT^;atiou, regu- 



larly spending an hour in tbe interval of 
public worship, on the Sabbath, in cate- 
cbiiing and instructing one daee of chil- 
dren and another of adults, in the word 
of Qod." 

S. a. Athes. 

Beferenoe: 

Bellamy, Joseph. Works. % v. 

"Memoir," by Trjon Edwards, v. 1. 

(Boeton, 1853.) 

BEHETOIENCES IK THE SIHIBAT 
SCHOOL. — Till! Sunday school is an edu- 
cational institution, and therefore, iu all 
that it does (or or requires of the pupil, 
it should keep in view tho educational 
aim. Tho application of this principle 
to the matter of giving means that tbe 
aim of the school should be, not to secure 
from the pupil as much money a« poaai- 
hie, but to widen his sympathies and to 
develop in him a spirit of liberality. But, 
in order to be cdncational, giving must b« 
the expression of rt*al intercut and. thcre- 
foro, must be intelligent Neither adults 
nor children can be interested in what they 
know little or nothing about Giving in 
the Sunday school, therefore, should 
always be preceded by careful and definite 
instruction. 

This evidently means that tlic bcnoTo- 
lencGs of any young children dhould be 
dirc!cted to peraoos or objects that are 
near enough to come within the range of 
their personal observation. Things ao re- 
mote and general as misaioos, education, 
and church and Sunday-school extension 
will make but alight appeal to the child 
in the Beginners' or Primary grade. On 
the other hand, it ia comparatively (tasy 
to awaken his interest in an ondertaking 
witli which he may come into immediate 
contact, or in aome particular person or 

froup of persona iu his own neighborhood, 
'or inatance, he will respond euthusioe- 
tically to an appeal to help in fumiflbing 
the Sunday-school room ; or the home 
nearby that has been built for little chil- 
dren who hare no fathers and motheni; 
or a ward in the ueighboriug hospital in 
which the poor are cared for when thoy 
are aide. All these are concrete and defi- 
nite things that he can see and under- 
stand. (Social Service and the S. S.) 

Ab tbe cliild's life unfolds and hia in* 
telligencc increases, it becouui an easy 
matter to widen the scope of faia interesta 
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autil they reach out to the children of 
remote cominunitiea and evpn of far away 
lands. Rut hvro again thoM! for whom 
b«lp is a&kcd afaould be made as definite 
and concret« ae poeaible. A child of the 
Junior age, or evea a youth in bis early 
t««ne, is not apt to feci any genuins oon- 
cera about uncial aiid moral conditions in 
India or Chiua; but it is not & difficult 
matter, by tneana of pictures and atories, 
to arouse his interest in a t^rtain group 
of boj'B and girls in a particular school 
ia China or India. (Sec lllesionary Eda- 
cation in the S. S.) 

These illustratioDB sngg«at in a general 
way the metliixl that should be adopted 
by the Sunday school in tlie conduct of its 
benerolences. It ehould begin by appeal- 
ing to the pupils in behalf of thoso who 
are near at band and whose iicods may 
be made real to thein. Theu, by a process 
of instruction arlapted to the Tanking 
stages of their development, it should 
widen the circlo of tlicir interests, always 
making eurv that the newly avrakcued in- 
terest aliall express itself either in the 
giving of money, or in some other appro- 
priate form of scrvioe. The children 
tiliould be encouraged to earn the money 
they give whenever that is posBihle. Where 
it t8 not possible, they should be encour- 
aged to make their offerings out of a gen- 
tral allowance that is given Ihetn for tneir 
personal usv. There iit not much educa- 
tional value in handing a child a dime as 
he starts to Sunday school and instruct- 
ing hits to drop it into the collection box 
whea it is passed. People arc not likely 
to be greatly helped by giving what they 
do not feel really belongs to them. 

If the principlea here laid down are 
pedogogically sound, it followB that the 
inatt«r of giving is one to which both 
ptnota and Sunday- ttohool teachers need 
to give the nioBt careful attention. The 
old haphazard method must give place 
to a rational educational policy in the 
carrying oat of which parents and teach- 
era must. cooperate. Instead of permit- 
ting the Sunday achoo! to be exploitx^d by 
every enthusiast who comes with an 
appeal tor his pet enterprige, we should 
set before the pupils a limited number of 
special things to be aocomplislied and 
special causes to be helped, and steadfastly 
refuse to allow them to be diverted from 
the path marked out for than. 



Tbare has been much diecuBsion daring 
recent yean as to whether or not the 
church should assume responaibility for 
the Unancial support of the Sunday school. 
The reasons why it should do so socm 
quite ccnclutiive. Tfao Sunday school 
should be made to feel that it la a part 
of the church and that it is under obliga- 
tion to aid in supporting the church and 
thoro is no butter way uf accciuplieliing 
tliia than by making the bill fur Suuday- 
echool Hupplieti a part of the general 
budget aad then requiring tlie school to 
do its part towards meeting this budget. 
Where thiN plan ih adoj>ted, th« offerings 
for certain Sundays in the year should be 
set apart for congregational expenses, and 
when these Sundays come round the 
pupils, as iti all other caMS, ahould be 
instructed in regard to the objects for 
which their offerings are made and shown 
why they should give gladly. (See 
Finances, S. S.) 

Care should be talten from the begin- 
ning that giving ID the Sunday school 
shall spring from religious aa veil as 
from humane motives. As soon as the 
child is able to respond with lore and 
trust to the appeal of the personality of 
Jesus presented to him through picture 
and song and story, it it possible to 
quicken his benevolent impulses by teach- 
ing him that in ministering to any human 
need he is helping and pleasing Jesus. 
And Uius little by little he may be brought 
under the dominance of the mightiest of 
all motives to sert'ice and scli-sacrificc. 
For there are none who give, not their 
money ouly but themselvee also, with such 
abauuon and whole-heartedncss as those 
who give "in His name," 

E. B. Chappill. 
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BETHANT (P&ESBTTEBU37) SWS- 
DAY SCHOOL— The Sundav school of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, of which Uie Hon. John Wane- 
maker (q. V.) is superintendent, and by 
whose name it is generally known, is an 
eminent example of an efiicient and well 
organized Sunday school. It ia also one 
of tlie largest schools, having a regular 
attendaDce of over 3,500. At one time 
it was the largest Sunday school in the 
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world; but its membcn hiT« d<«r«as»d by 
BwarmiDg into two other Bctliuiiy (jchooLi 
in neighborboodfi wliere vhurches have 
been established. Bethany has been in 
mccctsfnl operation fur over fifty y«are, 
and has evolved an orgnoixation well 
worth study. Like other great scboota, 
it has a tradition and a dominant idea: 
to make the school a church home for tbe 
Chrifitian nurture of all who belong to it 
and are to be brought into it. 

Thi» aim has been to a lar^e extent fut- 
fill^I, though il is rccuguiz<.<<l thut the suc- 
cess attaini-d is to be the stepping etone to 
further eudeuvor. Also the purpose of 
tbe achool is to aid its pupils to become 
active members of Bethany Churcli, re- 
ceived into full membership on confea- 
sion of faith. It may be added that, in 
harmony with the iilea of a home for 
Qirutiau nurtore, there is the idva of tbe 
heads of that home — Iho pastor, auper- 
intendent, officers, and teachers — to whom 
the obedience of pupils i* clue. FupilH 
who become church membi^rs need not, 
and usually do not, IiMive the Sunday 
•chool, but continue to attend their 
former ctaasee or to eucago in any other 
kind of work in the scliool. In this re- 
spect there is cordial coopcrntJon niid full 
ioterdiange of activities, without con- 
fusion between church and Bchool. 

TJp to fourteen years of age the usual 
divisiona of a well graded school an> fol- 
lowed, but beyond that tbe ontv gradinz 
ia according to age, and is usuaHy applied 
for the convenient ^oupin^^ uf th? large 
number of pupils in the main room. 

There are four departments in the 
strictly graded part oi the school: (I) 
Cradle Boll, for children up to two years 
o' •gp; (2) Becioners', two to five; Pri- 
mary, five to nine; Junior, nine to thir- 
teen. One room i» allotted to the first 
and second year Junior girls, and one 
room to the third and fourth year Junior 
girls. A corrc^nding allotment is made 
to the Junior boys. As part of the Pri- 
mary Department there is a class of about 
thirQ mothers with infants in arms, and 
tlioj may coma at any time during the 
aesaioD. Thie is done as an accommoda- 
tion to those moUierB vlioiie home duties 
require them to come irrcs:ularly. A 
great many mothcre come with their chil- 
dren to the B<^inDer8' and Primary de- 
partmenU. 



In tbe main room, where the pupiU are 
of fourteen years of age and upwards, 
then; are wventy-four classes. The In- 
ternational Ciiiform Leseons are used 
here; but the International Graded Lea- 
sons are used in the strictly graded part 
of the school. In addition to the claasea 
in the main room, there are la^er classea 
of adults Lo separate roonui. They differ 
from tho main room elates only in size 
and in bt-iiig equipped for and engaged in 
outside work; for instance, the upnftiDg 
of destitute and fallen men. The Uni- 
form I^e^eons are ueed. The claseea ara 
taught separately ; but they join with the 
pupils in tbe main room in the opening 
and cloging exercieee of Torship. 

These exercises are of great importance 
in Bethany Sunday school. The singing 
is hearty, devotional, evangelistic; hymoa 
and tunes are of great variety siid care- 
fully selected. The respooBive reading 
of Scripture is also an important and an 
impressive feature of the service. Differ- 
ent sections of the school alternate in thia 
part of the service. The achoo) ia noted 
for punctuality in attendance. It opcna 
promptly at 2:30 p. m. On special occa- 
sions the lime for tti« presence of officers 
and teachers i.i a few minutes in advance 
of the time for pupils. A laclc of prompt- 
ness compels a long wait outside. 

Besides tho clssiies in the main room 
and the clauiroomB adjoining, there is 
the well-known Bible Union, composed 
of from three to live hundred adults of 
both sexes. .All instruction is given in 
the form of k-ctures. Questions are asked 
and replies given. Many of those who 
attend are busy throughout the week and 
lack the time to study; and for this rea- 
don the exercises of the Union are often 
partly in the nature of an entertainment, 
for which well-known singers, speakers, 
and other outside talent are engaged. 
The Union is divided into bands, each 
under a tithemaa or tithewoman who has 
charge of the attendance and of the gen- 
eral welfare of his or her band. All tha 
bauds are under a centurion, who is the 
head of the ITnion and must be a teacher. 

On Children's Day in June of each year 
ihe children of the different departments 
who arc to be promoted receive recogni- 
tion and honors in the church, and are 
given Bibles, Testaments, diplomas, etc. 
ITiere are seven Communions aimually. 
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Knd at. cacti CoDunuDion tliose pupils who 
^goity their williuguettti and sn: projxTlj' 
prepared are receit'ed into membership 
OD coQfessioD of faith. The school baa 
cl«88 orgsniz&tioDB, bnt these sro re- 
rtrtctcd to pupils of the third and fourth 
year Junior, and those in th« main room. 
Bethany haa a doormen's aBsociatioa, 
wfaa>ie niemliers k^bixI the doorg, CTeet 
rtrnnffer?, guide them over thfi building, 
etc. There i:* also a fine orchestra. The 
superintondeDt, Mr. Wanamakt?r, is ag- 
aJstpd by Mr. Robert M. Coylt, first aeeo- 
ciate euperiutcndeut, and hIx aaaociate 
snperintendenta, 

J. W. BUSSELL. 

BETHtrTTE, DIVIE (1771-1824).— 
Merchant and philanthrupiHt ; boru at 
Dinrwall, Ro»8-s]iire, Scotland. His man- 
hood was spent in New York city, where 
he was n member and elder in the Cedar 
Street Presbyterian Church, In coopera- 
tion vith hia wife, Mrs. Joanna Betiiune 
!q. v.), and with Jlrs, Isabella Graham 
g. P.), he was among the foremost per- 
Mins who cstablislied Uio Sunday-itchoot 
system in .\jui'rica. 

Of Mr. Bi.'thune'a personal character 
Mra. Qnluza writes: "According to Imow- 
ledga, obwrvation, and even investigation, 
Dtvic Buthune stands, in my mind, in tem- 
per, conduct, and convenatioii, the nearest 
to the gospel standard of any man or 
woman I ever knew intimately. Devoted 
to his God, to his charch. to his fiiniily, to 
all to w1iom he may have opiiortunity of 
doing good, duty is his governing prin- 
ciple." He died in New York city in 
1824. 

EuiLT J. Fell. 

BETHmra, JO AIWA (1770-18G0).— 
Danghter of Mrs. Isabella Graham {q. v.) 
and wife of Mr. Uivio Bothuno {q. v.), 
was bom in 1770 at Fort Niagara, where 
her father was the "surgeon to the aeeond 
battalion of His Britannic Majesty's 60th 
or Itoya] Ampriraii Regiment." She waa 
thoroughly educatxHl nhroad, and removed 
to New York city witli her widowed 
mother in 1789, and until her marriage in 
17d5, she assisted in teaching in Mra. 
Graham's private school. 

In 1801-09, Mr. and Mrs. Betliuue vis- 
ited Scotland, where they came iu contact 
with the Sunday-school movement, and 



upon fheir return to Amuricn they eHtab- 
lifihcd similar schools. llr«, BcLhuue was 
the active spirit in fotmding the Kew 
York Orphan Asylum (1806), in Green- 
wich Village, cooperated with her mother 
in cstabliahing tlie first "Sunday scliool for 
ignorant adults" (1814), and in 1816 she 
oreanizfid the New York Female Sunday 
School Union (o, i-.), which later became 
a part of the New York branch of the 
American Sunday School Union. 

Mrs. BethuDe was deeply interested in 
tlio education of the young, and infant 
schoola were a part of her charitable work. 
She wrote and edited several books on in- 
struction in infant schools, and also edited 
The l/npttblithed Latters and Correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Imibella Graham. Her in- 
fluence and personal labors were of such 
a positive character that for her the dis- 
tinction may be claimed "of being the 
mother of Sahbath-achoob in Arnorica." 

Bmilt J. FsLk 
Reference: 

BuUiuue, G. W. Memoirs of Mn. 

Joanna Bethtine. (New York, 1803.) 

BIBLE, ADAPTATION OF THE. IH 
EELIGIOUS EDO CATION.— The word 
"adaptation" may be used in two eenses. 
First, to suggest that the Bible in its 
nature and form ih well adapted to the 
work of religious education, and thtw 
an article of this kind need do no more 
than to point out wherein this adaptation 
conRiflts. Sircond, it may menu that the 
Bible iu its present form is- not adaptitl 
for use in relijtioiia education and should 
be so adapted, if it is to bo osed to the 
best advantage. Both thcM mflanings 
must be considered. In a general way, 
the Bible is suited for use in religious 
education, yet many changes are ueces- 
sarr in order to obtain the best tentlte. 
It 19 the purpose of this article to etate 
the foudomental principles involved and 
to show their importance and effect in 
Bible adaptation. 

The aim of reiigioua education ia an 
all-important coosiaerstion and it should 
be fluilicicntly large and manifold to en- 
able the teacher to nse the Bible fairly 
and coarsgeonaly. (See Seligioos Edu- 
cation, Aims 01.) The Bible gives no 
uncertain message conceniing questions 
of character, life, destiny, yet the purpote 
in using the Bible will determine m great 
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njMSQre the treatmeut of its text and 
the compirative valuf of its varions pas* 
MtgM. Th« nttiiinn)«at of kuowledgc of 
the Bible is not the bigbcsl end in «tud^- 
ing it, vsloable u sncb knowledge is. 
The Sacred Scriptures are not an eud in 
tbemwlTM. They nre a mcnnit to att end, 
tbe iniporIiiiic«^ of whioli !» incalrulable. 
The better the nifans are uiiderstood the 
greater the hope of attaining the end. 

If one ifl endeavoring to prndut-p theo- 
lo^SDs, his purpose in listing the Hibic in 
religious cducatiou will dilTcr ^luatly 
from that use of it when the purpose Is 
to make members of aomc particular de- 
nomination, or again, to derelop Chria- 
tian charoHiT. Very hirgcljr, th«; purjwise 
will alwHjra detuniiine the nieanit and 
methods to be used. Whatever else reli- 
gious leaders may have in mind, one aim 
towers far abo?e fill ottiOF8; oanioly, the 
makine of a useful ChriKtiaii citizen. 
This iiuplics Christian charac-ter, capa- 
bility, and a working knowledge of the 
Bibl& 

The fitness of any pasra^^e for n£« at 
a specific point io rcligtoue education 
mofit be detenuincd by other reasoua than 
tlie mere fart that it 18 in the Bible. 

The factors that detenaine the place 
of any choeen pas^ge in a particular 
grade for instruction arc as fnllowi;: 

1. The moral-religions standard the 
pusa^ pre«eat8. 

2. The power of the paasafie to appeal 
to the natural interest of the pupils of 
the ^de. 

8. The literary cliamcter of the paftsage. 

4. The suitability of the paasase to 
meet the m<>ntfll grasp of tho pupil aJid 
to aid ia bis mental and spiritual de- 
velopment 

5. The fltncw of the pa»wge to aid in 
eatablishing Christian standards of char- 
acter and condui^t. 

If the passage has no relatioD to 
modem ideals and life att inspired by 
Christianity it »hould not he nticd, except 
in the higher gradeg where a well rounded 
knowledge of the Bible ie desired. The 
greater difficulty will be eiperirnced in 
adapting the Old Testament m the moraLi 
of the first half of it are sometimes below 
the Chrietiao standard. In eoonection 
with the lives of some of the pereons 
prominently mentioned are incidents of 
an unworthy and even immoral character. 



as for example in the ceaea of Lot, Abra- 
ham, Jacob, and SotooKMi. A study of 
their lives would nevd to be very dia- 
criminatinely prepared for teaching to 
young children. 

The troth or truths taught in aoy given 
piuvagc are a key to its adaptability to a 
particular grade. The New TMtninciit 
leaches chiefly by presenting trulhs either 
directly, or iu fomi of parable, while the 
Old 'lestament is largely historical and 
biographical. A closer stady of the Old 
Testament possages h occcsear^ to decide 
what truth la taught in each. Care eliould 
be exercised lest one read into those pas- 
sages New Testament conceptions. The 
historical bnckgrouiid, the occsi^ion, and 
the immediate environment out of which 
the writing came, together with the pur- 
pose of the author in writing, ca.nnot be 
overlooked in selecting material for in- 
struction and study, tloiicxty in the 
interpretation as well as in the use of 
Scripture is incumbent upon all who take 
part in the work of religioua education. 
What moaning did the author Intend to 
convey? What did the }iOople recciviog 
or hearing the message uudertitand by it? 
What ij* the principle underlying it? 
What are the truths taught in the paa- 
eage? Are the truths taught in the pas- 
sage of real importance to our time and 
do they accord with the teaching of 
Christ? Thcee arc qutstious rctiuiriug 
a fair sod eatiefuctory answer by those 
whose duty it is to select and prepare ma- 
terial from the Bible for edocational use. 

Tlie principle of progress in individual 
growth and development of tlie pupil is 
of paramount importance in adapting the 
Bible in religious education. It is not a 
mere coincidence that the Eden scene is 
near the beginning of the Bible and tlie 
Bevelation picture at its cloac. The vi- 
rion of the Christian prophet is the cul- 
mination of a long and varied course of 
moral-religious growth and development 
of the race mider the direct influence and 
power of Christiani^. No sooner had 
man sinned than the dawning of a better 
day was announced, even though the in- 
tervening night was to be dark and peril- 
oua, But from the beginning of tlie Bible 
to its doBO one foels the anticipatory 
tendeney, tito forward pull, the lure of 
that which lies just beyond, and promise 
and enchantmeat of a golden age. There 
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i« ID tJie Bible the life principle of prog- 
reu bv which all life it influenced and 
coDtroII»]. Aud in coiiiiidoriiie auj ptts- 
Hge of Scripture for use la mtgioua in- 
Btruction one has to regard its present 
and its ultimate infiueuce, whether it has 
a backward look and tetidcney, or wlicthor 
its spirit and ti;nrhing are toward a more 
advanced atajfe and higher development. 
Tburti is also danger of itBing a pas- 
sage too soon or too late. It mav he giren 
too great importance or too little era- 

Kbaaia. But it is better ior the pupil to 
i advance'd ttio sodd than tuo late. In 
th« fint iutitaDc-e he can grow to the new 
stajidard, while in the Iiitter he ifi likel; 
to lofie interest and drop out, Henc*, a 
paasage aboold lift the pupil and increase 
his intprest rather than depress him and 
d(-iidcii intert-Bt. The danger to the new 
educatioQ is at this point. The pupil's 
present needs are apt to be reganled an 
final. (See Bible as a Suurce Buok of 
Keligioiu Education.) 

S. B. IIaslett. 

BIBLE AS A SOUBCE BOOK OF HEU- 
Q1CV8 EDUCATION.— The whole Bible 
may be regarded aa two series of lesson 
books in B long course of religious educa- 
tion. Th<>y eomprieo: (I) the Jewish 
Scripturee, produced thruugb uiuiiy ceu- 
turieg; which may b^ cla^tiilied as I^w, 
History, Poetry, and Preaehiny; (2) the 
ChriHtjan Seripture«, written ny the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Chriat; which may be 
gronped into Biography, Correspondence, 
and Allegory. 

The early churches tnsa«uj«d tin: Scrip- 
tnreB on which the Lord Himself had been 
trained, aud to which he often appealed 
when speaking to his fellow-countrymen 
fDeut. G:7). Their nttitudc towawl 
uieee earlier writiu^e may bu perceived 
froni various refereocea. 1, 77ie Law is 
not the highest guide for our actions, 
Christ alone is our Lord and Master 
(John 13 : 13) ; it is not a means of salva- 
tion, in his name alone is thia found 
(Acta 4: 12) ; since the days of John tlie 
Baptist, the Gospel has aupersi^lod both 
Law and Prophets {Luke 16:lti); the 
grace and truth through Jesus Christ 
KUppIy in full measure more than Mosea 
brought (John 1: 17). Yet the Law may 
still serve for two lessoua, Sin and God 
(Bom. 7:7). It reveala to ns our own 



nature. "Who can undcrstaud bis er- 
rors r^* is ■ constant demand of all ages; 
the Holy Spirit atiU has to convict men 
of sin (Julm 16:8), and there are few 
better agencies for aroosing the conscience 
than this Word of Ood, still living aud 
active and piercing, revealing to man his 
evil tlioughta and his rcTolt against all 
authori^ (Heb. 4:12). Again, while 
Christ taught that God is our Father 
(Jolm 14: S), yet fathertiood and love do 
not exclude rule and atonement (I John 
2: 1-3) ; and tlnese are taught in the Law. 
Mosea wrote of Chrigt (Jolin fi:4fi), and 
in the Epidtlc to the Uobrews tliustratiotia 
arc drawn from the obsolete ritual an fore- 
shadowing much that was fully revealed 
in htm. Modern education insists OD 
recwgnizing continuity and tracing growth. 
If the stuui'iit ot thi; EtigUsh convtitntiou 
looks to Knglish history and uotes ydiy 
old laws were repealed or refashioned, and 
why new laws were made ; if the botanist 
acana the et^d and the sapling to under- 
stand the oak, then the foUowcra of Jesus 
Christ will rfjoice in tracing the evidence* 
tliat centuries before he died on Calrary, 
his atoning work wan preligured at the 
Jewish ftltir, and will better comprehend 
the redemption through Chri.it foreknown 
before the foundation of the world. The 
Kew Covenant iu his blood is seen to be 
a serious pledge on the part of all his 
disciples, involving wilemn rcsponsihilitj, 
when the ratifteatiun of tlie Old Covenant 
't» (compared (Kxod. 19-24) ; the promise 
tliut a hotter one shoulil replnre it brings 
out the precise benefits assured by the 
Mediator (Jer. 31:31-34). The Qospel. 
complete aa it ia, receives illustration 
from the I^w. 

2. The Sisturieji give pictures painted 
for our warning and gatlieied into a gal- 
lery for us to study (I Cor. 10: 11, Bom. 
15:4). They are not casual BnBi>«hote. 
but an orderly selection whose principle 
IB plainly set forth as tracing the relation 
of Israel to Ood, and (Jod's plan of edu- 
cating hift chosen people (Judges 2:11- 
23, II Kings 17:7-23). Sometimes the 
moral of the story ia pointed out, some- 
times the faels are stated ond left as a 
test of onr own advance, whether we ap- 
pnive or can improve (John 6:6); but 
the story is not told for its own aako as a 
mere stirring tale ; rather it is the aufold- 
ing of Cod's plans as revealed to his aerT' 
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anta (Amos 3: 7) ; aad the Jen eo far 
reo^Tiized this that tlmy classified many 
of the histories tut the Early Prophets. 

3. PMtry may always be a great in* 
strament of <Hlucatioii, nnd in the anthol- 

Sj here we hare indeed & golden treasury, 
utof the Scriptures show Uod epcnking 
to man; h<^rc we buvc mini qnetttiiig aft«r 
God. In the Ixiok of Job is a ^rvat debate 
as to the purposo u£ euilering — a perennial 
qneation ; hardly a new answer nas been 
ni^fgvatcd since Ecdesiastea shows a 
serica of experiments to find the chief 
good ; the conclusion of one after another 
(EocL 1: H), No road this way, may »avo 
many a repetition of the faimree. The 
book of Proverlm was deliliiMatcly com- 
piltnl to t^^ob wisdom and luidcrstaudinj;, 
and it sets in tlie forefront that the chief 
part of knowledge ia to fear the Ijord 
(Proi'. I:7),thu8baildingon the founda- 
tion laid by Ercl«'itia«t*9 (Eccl. 12:13- 
M). The Song of Son;;^. a warm eulogy 
of ci^njugal fidelity in the midst of temp- 
tation, not only sanctifieH the earthly rcla- 
tiooahip (1 Cor. 7: M), bnt may snffnae 
with holy ardor the obligation of the 
Chorch to be loyal to her heavenly Bride* 
groom (Eph. 5:22-23, Rev. 21:2). Aa 
for the Psalms, where else has the world 
•Qcli a h^'mn book, running the gamut of 
devotion, czpregsing every mood from 
ploomy doubt to ehraptuxed love, with 
snthema for royal and national anniver- 
■ariea, with inttiitioni) of a Redeemer to 
codmI Tlieir abunilaiit nee' in tbo New 
Teetameot is continued in the daily song 
of many conunnnions. 

4. In Prophcci/ tW Jewish Scriptures 
1196 to Uieir preat^st liaifiht. Here we 
hare the cream of the preaching of ceii- 
tnriea with '\ls interpretation of pacming 
erents, its appeal to coiiscieiiee, ita 
glUQpaes of the Messiah and hts works 
(Acta 8:32). Unfortiinnt^iy, it is Btili 
difiicalt to nndemtand without a guide, 
eren in the Revised Vereion. But when 
the prophecies are arranged in cDnneetion 
with the story of the times, no part of the 
Seriptore better repays consecutive stndy. 
To place aright the maoy sections in 
Isaiid) and Jeremiah is a delicate taslL 
Happily, many echolars have drawn the 
OQtJinea clearly enough for us to mark the 
appropriateoeas of the preaching, the 
steady advance, with sometimes the step- 
ping-etone of one age becoming the 



stumblini;-block of another (laa. 33:20; 
Ji-r. 7:4). Such arrangemt>iit helps us 
al«> to trace the divine thread which 
strings together these pearls. The preach- 
ers not only served their own gcncmtion, 
bat, perhaps unconscioQsly, were speaking 
to futnrc SACR sboat the Christ and bis 
kingdom (I Pet. 1: 11). The spirit of 
prophecy is testimony to Jenu (Bew. 19: 
10), and this lefitiraony grew constantly 
in diistiiictnpFs and b^uty. So to the 
prophets did our I/trd tnm to reasBora 
the faint-hearted (Luke Zi:i5); to the 
prophets did his apostles appeal (I Cor. 
15:3, 4) to show the meaning of what 
h« had done and the eternity of God's 
plans; to the prophets did an KvaD|{eIiHt 
refer (Matt, 2: 17,8:17,12:17) Ui trace 
nut that even the lesser events in the life 
of Jvifaa Christ bad been prepared by God 
and revealed to men. 

All these Jewish Scriptures bear wii* 
ness to Christ (John 5: 39, 40), the solo 
fount of life. The New Testament deals 
directly with Him and his claims upoQ 
UB. Three Evangelists have left their 
accounts of nis miniatry — Mark empha- 
flixing his deeds, Matthew his ssyuigs, 
Luke his grace. Luke goes on to wU 
(Acts 1: 2) how through the Holy Spirit 
he continued to do and to teach after he 
was received up, and how the first dis- 
riplei; began to fulfill his commissioa 
(Matt. 2^4:19-30) in making other dis- 
ciples, and pledging them to his senrice. 
TTiese parts of the Bible receive ample 
attention, especially in Sunday schools; 
yet even here closer rtndy reveals depths 
unplunibed. Not often i» the question so 
much as asked why Luke, a Gentile writ- 
ing for a Ocniilc, is lens read tlian 
Mattiicw, a Jew WTiting for Jews. 

The Lord bade hif disciples teach their 
converts whatever he had taught them. 
Id the letters preserved from the corre- 
spondence of a few we have specimens of 
their teaching. Here is the advanced 
coarse to which too few advance. For- 
tunately, Acts provides a background for 
half the letters, and one or two ehronolog* 
ical editions are now available, showing 
the same care that Carlyle bestowed ou 
the letters of Cromwell. It is possible to 
recognize dillerent schools of thought; to 
compare James and Jude with Mattliew; 
to see the advance in Paul's teocbiQ^ 
from his missionary addresses and hia 
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letters to TheRsalonica. through the four 
great Gpistlp-s culminating in Hoinans, 
through the four from Bome Icaduig up 
to Epnesiang, till we rcaeh the three of hia 
ot<l sg«, closiiie with II Timothv. Vie 
may ccHnpare reter with the earlier half 
of &.ct», with James, with Itoin&nH and 
Epheeians, so noting another line of de- 
Tolopment. Wc may study the growth of 
a doctrine or custom : us when we ece the 
Jewish idea of one church (Acts 9:31) 
throughont the Holy Land, governed by 
elders at Jerusalem (Acts 11:30), and 
contrant the Greek custom of one little 
church in each city (Acts 14; 23) bood 
governed by its bishops and deacons (Phil. 
1:1), tike the aldermen and conncilora of 
the city; then note how Paul linked those 
(Qftl. 1:2) into provincial groups (Rom. 
1C:36), and prescutly dropped even the 
name of the city church in order to set 
forth the ideal Church, the Body of the 
Loni (Eph. 1 : 23). Once the letters are 
in order, we ran miitvrer queatioii aft«r 
question, and whole eouraea of teaching 
suggest themfielves. The Kpistle to the 
Hebrews hts itti special mesiuige for our 
pnrooae: Ceoae laying foundations and 
Doild higher; do not linger In adult classes 
being taught elementary facts, but go on to 
become teachers. It also affords admirable 
object lessnng how to treat the ancient 
recordd. 

The Rerelation stands apart; yet for 
those who in present distress need a Tision 
of future triumph, it may be read in con- 
nection with kindred Scriptures — parte of 
liwkie) and Daniel, Marie IS, Thessalo- 
nians. Nowhere else is the caution given. 
Let him that readcth understand (Mark 
13: 14) ; and though Paul did ii\i>iy in the 
revelatioiiH (II Cor. 12: 1) made to him, 
it was only becauoe of the glorying of hia 
corrwponaentd (I Cor. M:(;-8) whom he 
wamc<l to Iw silent imk-vH there were an 
interpreter, emphasizing also the need of 
the Spirit for this (I Cor. 2: 13, 14). 

The other writings bearing the name 
of John should be taken together. Two 
notes show tlmi thej belong to one of 
Paul's mission lleld». perhapa a genera- 
tion later. New dimcultiee that had 
arisen were dealt with, partly by explicit 
teaching, both positive and also critical 
of error {I John 1 : 5-10) , partly hy selec- 
tion from the abundant recolfectiona 
(John 21 : 25) of the Ix)itt*s ministry 



(John 20:30, 31) carefully studied in a 
new setting, with the ripest conclnaiona 
set in the forefront. The Epistle and the 
QoBpcI reflect light eacli on the other; the 
good ucwK diHtiiled from the story, "Ood 
Hi loved the world, that he gate bis only 
begotten Son, that whotaoever belicTeth od 
him should not perish, but have etcnial 
life," is followed in the letter with the 
spirit of all hii< teaching, "If God so loved 
us, wa also ought to love one another." 
Sc« other articles under the word Bible. 
\Y. T. Whitlkt. 

BIBLE ASSOCUnon OF FBiorss 
IN AMERICA.— Skb Fbiends, S. S. 
Work A homo. 

BIBLE (nntlSTUKS.— Skb United 
Mktiiouist Chl'bch (Emoland). 

BIBLE CLAeSES,— See Advlt De- 

PAHTMEKT; AdDLT ScnoOL MOVEMKNT ; 

AuooA A-Nu Auouji Biblb Classes; 
Bail(ca-Piii(ati[ka Biblk CLassKs; 
BttE.'CKL BinDLB Bible CLAasGs; Okoah- 
iZED ADUI.T Classes; Wzslet Adulx 
BiBLs Classes. 

BIBLE, HOW THE TEACHES SHOtrLD 
KNOW THE.— A subject must be known 
thoroughly to be taught aptly, and true 
knowledge cannot be gained without 

C roper study. The method of study must 
e appropriate to the nature of the mh- 
ject. We must luiderstaud what the Bible 
is, before we can know and teach it as we 
ought. The purpose of this article is to 
allow briefly and simply how the rule* of 
etudy rest on the factx about the Bible. 

L. The first fact that many tcacbera 
practically ignore, even when they are not 
actimll)' ignorant of it, is that the Knglinh 
Bible i$ a translation. Nn language is an 
exact equivalent of any other ; ttic moan* 
ing of the words in one speech caiuiot be 
completely transferred into the worda of 
anol)uT. Various renderings of the »ame 
original are possible. A knowledge of the 
original tongues — Hebrew.') and Greek — 
in which the Iloly Scriptures were written, 
is the condition of the most effoctirt 
study; but when that is impossible much 
may be gained bf a careful use of the Ba- 
vised Version, mcluding ioterpretatimiB 
given in the margin, into which Bome of 
the better renderings have been placed by 
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tlie 00D«erT«ti8ta of the revisers. Help 
may also be gained from r comparisoD of 
tb« Revised VVraioa with notnv of the 
modem rersiona, an the Twentitth Cen- 
tttrtf New Ttsiament. MoSatfs A New 
TraMlafion of the Neuf Testament and 
Wcymouth'a The New Testamrnt in 
Modern Speech. Unsuitable a-t in fiorne 
n«p«cts tbese rersiotis are for usi^ iu public 
worship, they do sometimeB help to bring 
out a ehade of mf-aning that the more 
familiar Anthorizod or ileriscd Versions 
may fail to convey. Those who have 
knovlcdgo of one or more foreign tongnes 
will find it useful to read the passage they 
are ntudyinj; in a language other than 
their own. Something nniy be gained alao 
by a knowledge of eome of the peculiarities 
of stmcture of Hebrew and Greek, as, for 
tiutancc, that Hebrew baa not past, pres- 
eot, and future teows in verbs, but only 
two distinct forms to distinguish actioa 
regarded aa continued or as completed ; or 
that Greek with »uch tenses can even dis- 
tingBish actioa as being begun, kept on, 
ta Mldod. It need hardly be added tliat 
the xtBe of a oommentury will be found 
invaluable^ 

3. Tlie second faoi that inti»t be taken 
into acotmt is that the Orcuk and Hebrew 
origioala, of which the English Bible is 
the tiaDsbtioo, were not printed bnoka, 
where every copy agrees with every other, 
bnt numuacriptti, in wltich there are vari- 
ant reading. It ia beyond the province 
of this article to sketch even th« history 
of textual criticism, as the study of these 
mauQBcripta and thnir diEFercneefi ia called. 
ICumeroBfl as are these variant ruadinga, 
and important as ^me of them are, yet 
the certainty of the divine revelation in 
the Scriptures, or the value of ita moral 
and religious tf^achitiR is not at all affei^tj^d 
by tbcm. The etudent of the Bible who 
wants both a minute and an accurate 
knowli>dge cannot neglect thfm. Here 
again the use of the BerLsed Vereiou and 
it« maigio is to be commended. 

3. The third fact that should be ob- 
Tions, hut ia obscured in the common mc 
of the Bible in the pulpit as well aa iu 
the clasR, ia thig, that no veree, passage, 
or chapter con be property understood 
apart from ita cont«xL In the study of 
the context the division into versee and 
chapters in the AnthoriMd Version needs 
to be ignore<I ; and the arrangement of the 



Revised Version in paragraphs muat b« 
substituted; but tliat even ia inadequate 
unless there be before the mind of the stu- 
dent the plan of the writing aa a whole. 
Some of the writings, it ia true, ar« 
marked by a much more careful arrooge- 
ment Ihau others; thus the Epistlea of 
Paul siiow a pl&n snch as is not to be 
found in the Kpistles of John. The Bible 
ha« a oni^ oa a whole, and each writing 
ia best iindoistood as it ia put in ita proper 
literary and historical relation to the 
other writings. Thus we might for clear- 
ness of thinking distinguish an immediate, 
a proximate^ and an ultimate context. 
The limits of the first cannot he rigidly 
fixed. It might be a single paragraph, or 
it might be a number of paragraphs con- 
taining a continuous narrative, or a fua- 
tained aigmncnt The proximate context 
would be at least the writing in whieh 
the passage being studied ia found, nr at 
most all the writings of the same author. 
The ultimate context would bo the Bible 
08 a wholc> not xtudicd as the books arc 
arraugL'd in the volumes iu our hands, but 
in the historical order as esliibiting the 
progreiw of divine revelation. In the 
etUiiy of these conti^xts, a number of other 
focta emerge which must be fully recog- 
nized: these are the literary character of 
a writing, the personal characteristics of 
the writer, the historical circumstances, 
and the history of revelation. (See Bible 
in the 8. S.) 

4, Accordingly, the fourth fact to be 
emphasized ia that the Bible is not a text- 
book of morality or religion, written 
throughout in a literal, pro»aic, didactic 
form, but a library of literature of varied 
kinde, requiring, according to the kind, 
different ways of interpretation. Poetry 
is not to be explained aa prose; history 
and doctrine are not to be treated by the 
same method ; prophecy, like the book of 
Amo«, is to be uuuerstood otherwise than 
apocalyptic, aa the book of Daniel; the 
prophet delivers the message of Qod in 
judgment or mercy, the psalmist reaponda 
m pmi-«o or prayer to God'a dcfllings with 
him. Many of the writiugs on the book of 
Bevelatiuu are monuments of human folly 
and error, just because they do not recog- 
nize that it belongs to the class of apoc- 
alypses which present contemporary hia* 
tory and its immediate or anticipated 
iesuca in highly artificial, but commonly 
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reco^ized, Bjmbolic forms. In historr 
wfi are ooncemed with the order of events, 
and their comiectioDe as cause and effect. 
The t«achiQg of the prophcta cannot ba 
mxlcrstood unless we pl&oe them in their 
historical s^ttioK- Modern scholarship 
with itfi deciphcriiig of tho iuscriptions on 
ancient monuments, hus recovi-rud so 
much of Uie conteraporarj history aa 
makes the prophets much more intelli- 
gible to ns. There are sayings of Jesua 
which "whoso niuncth cau n'&d," but 
there are utterances, especially tlic par- 
ables, when the historical occasion is the 
clue to the meaning;. The parables are 
not canDinglj eoiistntctcd aliegorieB, in 
which some moriil or rcli^iouit truth lurks 
hidden under each detail of the narrative 
waiting to be detected by the jngemii^ of 
the expoflitor; but simple, and even 
homily illuKtrntions of the lesson of faith 
or duty tliat the immediate circumstances 
called for. To treat the Psalms as divine 
oommonicalionH instead of na the humaa 
appeals and n-i^ponses to God's revelation, 
is to miss their significance and interest. 
The diecourees of the propheta are for the 
moet part poetical and not prosaic in 
form — outbursts of passionate feeling 
rather than unfoldingH of argumentative 
thought. In Paul's letters we have con- 
tinued arguments; but even here we must 
not forget that his logical methods, as a 
Jewish rabbi, arc not always ours. These 
illustratioua must Buffice to show that the 
first question we must ask abont a passage 
after we have pot tiie beet renderings and 
readings is this: To what kind of litcrs- 
toie does it belong, is it prose or poetry, 
history or doctrine, prophecy or apoca- 
lypse, divine Oracle or human petition? 
Only when we have answered this question 
are we in a position to apply the method 
of study apprnpriate to it. When we 
think of all the errors and controversies 
about doctrine which have resulted from 
misinterpretations of the Bible, we cannot 
be too insistent in iirging this considera- 
tion. Within the necessarily restricted 
limits of this article, it is evidt^ntly iiii)mH- 
eible to pass in review all the kinds of lit- 
erature in this Oivine Ijjhrary, and to 
state fully the method of study appropri- 
ate to each ; but the illustrations alresily 
given should sufBoe by way of sasgeatioD 
at leaat, (See Bible Study, Place of, 
in th« Preparation of the B. S. Teacher.) 



5. The fifth fact to be emphasijcd 
may ee«m to bring us on more disputable 
ground ; but even thuee who hold a theory 
of inspiration which logically involves 
thai the writers in the Bible were but 
penmen of the Iloly Qhoat, writing to 
divine dictation, admit tbu differvucca in 
the puraoual churaclA;riBtiLa of the writers. 
They admit that John did not write like 
Matthew, nor Peter speak like Paul, and 
assume that we can infer what manner of 
men they were from the way in which 
they wrote or epoke. In reading the 
Bible we cannot escape the impreaeion 
that tho divine communication cornea 
through human channels which do not 
lose their individnal peculiarity, but pro- 
serve their penooal characteristics. It is 
not neecss&ry here to show the bearing of 
that upon our tlieory of inspiration. 
Sufficient for our present purpoec is it to 
inBiat that the diTine Spirit docs not sup- 
press, but develops human personality in 
all it« individual distinctiveness. All the 
teaching of Jesus is suffused by the radi- 
ance of hie perfect moral character. Ris 
filial religious consciousnci^s, his saving 
grace towards men I In Paul we have a 
keen intellect and a strong will, but also 
a passionate heart, both intense in emo* 
tion, and generous in affection; anil we 
cjmnot understand his letters if we treat 
him as a cold-bloortcd thinker; hi* espo* 
riencc vitalizes his doctrine. Viheu wg 
know the man. there are paasagcB in his 
writing, of which we shall seek the emo- 
tional impulse rather than the logical coo- 
nection. A modern iiiatancc may make 
this statement clearer. Browning seems 
to Homs of his readers incomprehensible, 
but in most instances that in due to the 
fact that he is seeking tfi follow the actual 
movement of thnupiht which is not logical, 
but is emotionally determined. As feel- 
ings swiftly come and go, eo the thought 
that accompanies them abruptly changes. 
This is only one instance, but perhaps ths 
most conspicuous, of the necessity of dia- 
coverifig the man in the writing, and of 
undnrstanding the writing Uirough tho 
man. Two enforcement* of this principle 
of study may bo added. First, bow it in- 
creases the human interest of the Bible I 
To know and feel ourselves in touch with 
living men, snffering, strugghng, search- 
ing, hut also comforted, conquering and 
at^ining is to make the Bible live for us. 
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Secondly, how it aleo increaeM the dirjnc 
BignificAnoc I For it presents to us God 
in the life and the bctrt of man, enltgbt- 
ening, sariDg, perfecting, blowing. 

6, Ucu do not think, feel, live, speak 
nor writfi in isolation and independeDcc. 
Hnman personality is conditioDDd by 
human hietor; ; the iDward life ts ejected 
liv the oatward lot. Divine revelation as 
through man, and for man, is historical 
in erenta as well m persons. Kach book 
of the Bible \» conditioned both by the 
general historic-jil circumstancca oi the 
writer, and by the epecial historical cir- 
cnmstancee of the readers or hearers to 
vhotn it is addreiwed. Accordingly our 
sixth fact, not to Ik; iioglwtol. is thnt each 
writing has an ou'saion, anil a purjKise de- 
tunnined by that occasion. Not one of 
the inspired writers was a man of letters 
by profession. Kot one of the inspired 
writings has a timeless «cieutific or di- 
dactic interest. Kvcn the teacbing of 
Jens, universal in value, pennanent in 
validilY, in affL-ctcd both in rnntext and 
fonn By oontr^niporary Jiidai.'tin. Even 
Paul's Epistle to the Konuius niuet not be 
r^ardcd as a thcolD(,'ical treatise, com- 
poeecl by him because he wanted to fcive 
an adecjnate literary expression to his own 
theological thought. Lven in the Oo«pelB 
it 15 not a biographical interest tliut dom- 
iriBtps, but a religious purpose to prove 
Chiiat'e vlaim on men. There are writ- 

XBoch as many of the PsalniB. and 
didactic and devotional liternturc, 
of which the historical cirfuuistanceis can 
only be conjociurcd; but the prophetic 
discourses and the apoE>taIic writing!) for 
the most part offer sufficient inti'Tnal 
evidence, apart from «ny eiterual that 
may be at our disposal, to enablp us to 
recover tho historical Hituation. Tho 
prophets niL*an much more to us as preacli- 
ers to their own ttniefi. interpreting the 
course of evente according to the dirine 
intention of merry or jndgmeiit. than they 
did or could mean aa exjtoiinders of ab- 
ftrart moral or reli^touB truth. Paul's 
Ictbrrs ara much more intelligible as the 
ocLTistuiml writinpi of « mis.sioiinrj' and a 
pastor, than as tlie formal treat isea of a 
theolcgian or a moralift. To study any 
book of the Bible aright wc mast get an 
answer to eueh qnutions ns when, where, 
by whom, on what occasion, for what pa> 
potte, was this writ^n? 



7. The last fart that we mast keep 
before us is that the*; writings are in- 
cluded in one book not by human accident, 
but we nuiy with all reverence say, divine 
providenee, for in them we have the lit- 
erature that rceonla and expreasee the pro> 
grossive divine revelation, which has its 
cooBummation in Jems Christ our Lord. 
Each writing gains in si^ificance and 
value aa part of that larger whole. To 
give only two instauceg: We van under, 
stand Imiah, Joremtah, Eiekiel properly 
only as wc phice them in their propnetic 
succession, each continuing the work of 
the other. We can understand the faith 
in Jesu.t Chrigt in its growth only ao we 
can place the Gospels in their hifitoriral 
connections. For «uch a study of the 
Bible we must get away altogetner from 
the arrangement of the books of the Biblo 
in the volume in our hands; for the ar- 
rangement is altogether arbitrary. The 
first step to tho Tiistorieal view of the 
Bible as a whole is to trace the process by 
which the Canon was forme<i, the gradual 
recognition and collection of scrtpturce as 
sacred in the Jewish and the Christian 
Church. But we cannot rest there. The 
next «tcp muet be to try and arrange these 
writings in clironological order. This 
task cannot yet be finally accomplishcil, 
for there are still many differences of 
opinion among scholare about dates and 
autliorabip. lu the Pcntiitcuch, for in- 
stance, we would need to separate earlier 
and later iwctioQs. But we can study moat 
of the prophets and the apostolic writings 
in order of time; and ho can tnico 
"through the ages the increasing purpose" 
of tied, the preparation for, the testimony 
to, and the interpretation of tlie Son of 
Qod u« man and as tlie Savior and Lord of 
men. 

[f this seems too ambitions a program 
three eonsidorations to commend it may 
be urged: First, it ii best always to aim 
at perfection even if we cannot altogetlier 
attain to it; at least let na try to attain 
as nearly as we can. Secondly, the 
teacher \» most effective when he knows 
as thoroughly as he can his subject os a 
whole. Any one pasfiegc will he tnnght 
better, if the context is pn-ftciit to the 
teacher's mind in the widening range sug- 
gested above. Thirdly, the aids to this 
study are available. For 6d and !/• {3*1 
cents) handbooks arc published which 
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deal witli the TiirJous aspectii of the sub- 
ject, and the expenditure of from 15/- 
to 80/- ($3.60 to $4.80) would equip a 
teacher vith a Hbrnr; that vonld enable 
him in ilie beet wajr to study the Bible in 
all it< partif and a.t a whole. The oppor- 
tnnit}' confers the obligation th«t the 
teacher shoulil he "complete, furniflhei 
eompletely unto every good work." (See 
Bible, SigniUcance of the, in Itcligious 
Education.) 

A. B. Gabtie. 
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BIBLE IS THE SCHOOLS.— Seb 

Prance, Moiur. Teaohinc in the Pdblic 
Schools in; Pubuc (Eleuentasy) 
Schools (Knoland), Keligioce Teach- 
ing IN TiiE; I*CBLic Schools (United 
Statks), Moral Insthuction in the. 

BIBLE IK THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.— 
Tlie original design of the Sundny school 
was not primarily to tt;a<h the Bihio. It 
vaa to teach reading, writiuf;, aud reli- 
gion to poor children. The Bible, how- 
ever, was from the first used aa a text- 
hook in the schools, a» it also wa« at that 
time in tlie secular mrhoolR. Thr ultimate 
objert nf the schools wns the fcirmatinn 
of charnctcr, nnd the Bible wae regarded 
as an eKeentJal meauK far tlua purpot^e. 
Not until the Sunday school ceaaed to bo 
re^rded as a substitute for the secular 
Bchool could it property bo railed the 
Bible Bchool. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Sunday school waa 
largely devoted to the niemoritor learning 
of hymns and Hiblo passages, with little 
explanation of their meaning. When, in 
alt the Oiristian world, the ideal of rcli- 
^ous education waa the memorizing of a 
catechiam, oothinf else could be expected 
in the Sunday scnool. The first Htcp in. 
advance was taken in 1610, by Dr. Jamea 



Gall (q. v.), of Edinburgh, in a plan 
which he called "Nature's Normal 
School," where "normal" meane naturaL 
He arranged a seriea of short Bible stories, 
with explanations, qaeationa, and anewera. 
This seems to be the foremuner of our 
syotems of Bible leeeons aud helps. The 
IcEsoua, however, were wholly detached, 
without connection or continuit}'. Dr. 
Gall's lessons were widely adopted iu 
Great Britain and America. With their 
nee, tke first period of experiment closes. 

In America, a period followed when 
moat of the schools were content to uac 
lesaon syetenis put into their handa from 
outside the Bchool ituelf. In 1826, the 
American Sunday School Union pnl^ 
lished the first of it.i lesson booke. Theae 
were the moct systematic yet produced, 
and had a very wide uac through many 
year*. This was the beginning of systems 
of connected and eoneecutive Bible etudy. 
In time the Union issued a Ecriee of thir- 
teen small Question Books, covering tbo 
entire Bible, and graded to meet the needs 
of various sgcti. The method, however, 
wae the same in each; printed questiona, 
with or without answers and Bible refer- 
ences. The questions were oftcu skill- 
fully developed, and, in Uie upper grades, 
the Biblical knowledge called forth wae 
large. PedAgogically, they were much 
better "holpr' than many which were 
later furnished to classes. The syatem 
rested upon a "Child's Scripture Question 
Book," which covers somewhat baldly the 
entire Bblical history. The twelve books 
wliich follow cover the Bible, fivo being 
given to the Old Testament, six to tjie 
New, and the last being s general review. 
The Introductions emphasize the value 
of uniform lessons for the whole school, 
with graded use iu the cla««es, the advis- 
ability of dividing the lessons if they prove 
too long, and suggest monthly reviews and 
teachers' meetings. Host of the volumes 
contain this sentence, italicized in the In- 
troduction: "The great object of a book 
of questions is, to excite the mind to a 
careful and thorough examination of the 
Scriptures." 

Grading was provided for by the ase 
of smaller type for the more advaoced 
questions, and the teacher waa encouraged 
to "ask many questions not in the bofw," 
and "to explain the meaning of each 
verse." That the questions taogbt tbevl- 
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,„ as well 88 the Bible was not a defect, 

' but a merit, in the eyes of that ^eoera- 

tioD. Thoiigh widely naecl, the nunday 

^School Union leuoos never held complete 

By. During th« litter portiou of tlieic 

-from 1840 to 1870— other By*tejni 

ID the field 80 exteDsiTely that this 

may be called the srcond period of pxperi- 

ment. Some dcnotninatioiu found the 

kUoiot) Icseous illy adapted for their pur- 

^poMB. The Episcopal Church, which had 

Mgon to uae them, booq desired a 8yet«m 

fitted to the needs of the cUureh year, 

iSce Protestant Episcopal Church.) 
'he Lutheraa and Lnitarinn churches, 
and the Society of Fricndit, as they toolc 
up the work of the Sunday schooU, be- 
gan to prepare their own lessons. Inde- 
pendent leesons were also continually in 
the field, and grew more common daring 
file latter part of the period. 

In method they were all tnuidi the same 
as the Union le^saona — queatioQfl, with or 
without answers, and eometimee with 
Scripture passngcs and hymns to leant. 
Some were based upon church catechisms, 
and all combined doctritial traching with 
Biblical iastmction. They were often 
prepared by men of note in their seiera- 
tion. The popular commentator, Albert 
Barnes {7. v.), prepared a eeriea of Ques- 
tioD Books on the New Tostnnicnt. The 
Ctrikiiig thing in all thi« gruup u( Ic^ 
■one is their atiiform use of the catechet- 
ical metliod. At last the Sunday school 
began to demand a difforont method. In- 
dividual whooIjtfTptrrinrK^nfo*!. S'lnieoflm- 
roitt«tl (tevcii or rourtccii vcrBi« a weuk to 
memory, then studieii the vi-rsea in any 
way the teacher eaw lit. (See Verse-a- 
Da'y System.) In xarioHs ways schooU 
were trying to thrust aside qut^tion hooks, 
and stand fooc to faou with the Bible 
itself. 

In 1866, I>r. J. IT. Vincent {q. v.) 
published a si>ries of lessons in the Sun- 
Jay School Ttvchtr. The plan involved 
a two years' counie covering the life of 
Christ. The lessonB were eliort sections 
of from eight to fifteen verses. Home 
readings and golden t«xts were chosen, 
and Dotts ou the passage were published. 
These lessons were an advance ou any 
previously published in hslpfulness to 
teachers. Above all> they were designed 
to lead the claswcs baric to the Rible, which 
tbe question books had almost supplanted. 



TIicj' were the greatest contribution an 
inSjfridtiBl.had made to prugruwiTo Bible 
study sint^ tha work of Dr. Gnll in 1810. 
Here lies ■the.**h^wiing of the Interna- 
tional I'eesoct'Syatf'ti^ fvr Dr. Vincent and 
his methods were '1 .'^^eat. factor in the 
formation of the Int6rnati<ui8l. Ix!'W»)U 
Committee. (See Iiessoo CoiDiQfttep.) 
The purpose of this committee'-was-to.' 
provide IrHsons insuring the direct stod^: 
of the Bible itself. To this end the com-' 
mittee published no helps, only a list of 
Bible lesEone, leaving the supply of helps 
to bo provided bv denominational and in- 
dividual enterpruie. A plea was made io 
the committee for grflde<l lewwns, but 
after discussion, uniform lessons were 
adopted. (See Uniform Lesson System.) 
The principles of the sj'stein, so far as the 
Bible is concerned, were these: (1) The 
seletrtion of short sections, «> far as may 
be complete in themselves, for the Bible 
lessons. (3) Uniform lessons for the 
whole sdiool. (3) The whole Bible in- 
cluded in the lessons in six (later ^vcn) 
years. (4) Alternations quarterly or 
semiannually betweea the Old and New 
Testaments. 

In practical working this resulted in 
so fragmentary a study of the Bible that 
any gi^ncral grasp of the signifirancc of 
a Biblical twiolc, or of tb.-> trend of nn his- 
toric period, became almost totally lack- 
ing in the average Sunilay school, and 
was inadequately carried out. Lesson 
helps, good and bad, became very abun- 
dant, and in the enterpritte of ambitious 
pul)lii<JierB, the very foundation of the 
system was in part overturned, and tbe 
Bible was once more largely snpplaaied 
by the letoion help. For a whole genera- 
tion the Intemationnl Lesiion System 
Stood unchanged. That which, in its 
earliest years, marked a great advance, 
DOW became a heavy burden, impeding 
progress. The ambition to lend wna lost 
and the Committee reatixl content in tbs 
belief that the system still met tiie needs 
of the lower and poorer half of the Sun- 
day-school world, llcaotimc pedagogy 
was making great strides, and educators 
were demanding the reconstmctiOD of 
lesson plans and teaching methods. The 
feeling wss widespread that to this system 
was largfly due the intellectual disrepute 
into which flir i^unday school had fullen 
among thoughtfal people. Tliis situation 
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thoB brought about the third ptirwi' of 

AXfterimsiii. -. ' "- -.' 

Certain denominations h^ '.for 7eArs 
been developing their Qyfbi'aSMtba, and in 
many cases bsd exc«U#q;t cWees, but the 
rigid walls of sectajfiiriiRm kept other de- 
nominations- fronrlising them. Individual 
da»eB .Vfd ■tliv better 8t^'hooI«, however, 
^egtoi, ta&iiog their own coarsw, A few of 
tmtle spread to other echoobi. Th« earli- 
' ert to find a wide «rccptance -waa the Bible 
Study Union Leaeon (q. v.) system, orig- 
inated by Kev. Eraetus BlakcBlee (q. v.), 
in Sp«ncer, Ulass. It differed from tbe 
International Ijessnn System in thq ojif 
of graded lesminH, in the inclusion of 
longer pas«a|>cH in a single lessoQ, and in 
a ctoaer continuity betu'cen the leeaons. 
These lessons have had a wide use, and 
the cimn>ii<« bare kept pace with the de- 
mands for improvement. 

Ihiring this period of experiment, which 
IB still (1914) in progress, many other 
conrsRS have appeared. In >;<^ncral, they 
are far better, both in roiitent aiid mi'Uiod, 
than the courses of any previous period. 
They take account, on the one side, of the 
demand for a more comprehensive and 
definite knowledge of the Bible, and on 
the other, of the Codings of ediieationni 
psychuIoj;y in their adjuHtincntit ia the 
ne«dH uf ditfcreiit ages and grades of 
pQpils. 

This article cannot undertake to prcneot 
detailed information on Biblical »uhj<tct8. 
That sliould be sought in Dictionaries of 
the Bible and other iielps. There is, how- 
ever, a m'tiifnum of Biblical knowlvdge 
which every Hundai/school ImdiPT should 
possttu. Ho should not wait to Ite urged 
to obtain it, but shuuld atek it aa oue of 
the prime requiett«H for effective work. 
The very acceptance of the tearhpr's otiice 
hiya npon the teat'hep the obligation to 
Bccorc an adequate background of knowl- 
edge. This article aims to suggest the 
Relds in which this knowledge Ires. 

Kinds of Literatore in the Bible. The 
rccogi)itio» of various kind* of iLtcrnturc 
ie most important for Sunday-school 
work. It is unfair to judge one kind of 
literature by the standards of another. 
A narrative embodying ancient traditions 
ie not to be judged like contemporary his- 
tory, nor a letter like an essay. Many 
apparent difficulties disappear when the 
literature of the Bible is claegitied, and 



only the qunlitieji which belong to it5 own 
c.lasa are aemandcd of any particular paa- 
eage. The reader will not demand accu- 
rate hialory from stories, theological 
tniatiees from letters, nor prediction 
from apocalypse. The following are 
convenient literary divisiona: 

1. Story liirmture. A. Tbe Stories of 
the historicjil books, from Genesis to II 
Einge. Since tlic purpose of tbe autliors 
waa to teach religioua truths rather than 
to narrate events, tbe books arc properly 
regarded as storv rather than as history. 
Thiii does not imply that the stories are 
Illation. The authors turn first, for their 
religious lexmns, to the ancient trmlitions 
of their nation ; then Uic books come gnd- 
ually down through the more recent hia- 
toTv, till at kst II Kings ends with the 
fall of Jemsalem, an event evidently 
within tlie experience of the writer. 
Many of those stories had been often told 
and retold among the people; and, be- 
rauRe of their popular character and the 
literary ^ktll and religious carDCstness of 
the writers, they have cfjmc to be the most 
excellent religious leaching in story form 
in the world, outside the parablea of Jesus. 

B. Literary tales. A small group of 
Old Testament books, each a single sliort 
Htory, told with greater elahoratioa and 
more literary form than moHt of the talti 
of the historical book^ Tbcy also have 
each a distinct purpose in teAching, and 
in this purpose, not in the mere facts pr«~ 
scrited, lies the real value of tlie books. 
They are Ruth, Jonah and Esther. 

C. The apocalyptic atoritw of the book 
nf Daniel, written to inspire eonfidenoe 
in Ckid at a time of discouragement. 

D. The narnbleg of Jprus; the mo«t 
(iiniple and vivid stories for retigiona 
tenching in the Bible. 

2. Prophttie sermons. Much of the 
Etory-literature is prophetic in tmchingt 
but a-HJde from that, there is a bod/ of 
literature, largely oratoriisl in form, in 
the books commonly called prophetic. 
They comprine the btioke from luiiah to 
Maluchi, except Lamentations, Daniel, and 
Jonah. They are mainly fragments of 
addresses, often very terse and Qery, usu- 
ally difficult to interpret correctly anlesa 
the historical hack^ound is known. On 
this account tlicy have never been favorite 
Sunday-flfhool materia). They are, bow^ 
ever, eo full of etliical and ielij;toiu teach- 
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log, esMcioUy as spjilied to political tntl 
social life, that for the senior and adult 
cldMM tbey are well worth the study neces- 
sary to appreciate their value. 

3. Priestly literature. This includoa, 
not merely the laws, but certain nKrrativoit 
in the Pentateudi, vritt«Q to enforce the 
rcligiouii rites> uf Israel; like Gen. 1. 1 to 
i. 4 (the Balbatb), Ks. 12 (the passover). 
It iscludcis alao Chronick-j, hzm. and 
Kefaemiab. Th« ()iivHtly literature its 
written to exalt the organii^ed worship of 
Israel; the prieathood, the temple, its 
sacrifices and riteii. Even the narrative 
portions are so written as to glorify the 
religioafi, rather than tbe political organ- 
iiation of the n«tion. 

4. Pottry. Hebrew poetry ta to be 
judged by Oriental rathar than Owidental 
BJandards. The form of Hebrew poetry ia 
parallelisni, a relation of thought between 
two or more linuw. Thin may W ( 1 ) rcpu* 
titioD of tlic Uiuuglit (eyuonyniMU)!), a« 
The earth is the Lord's and the fullness 

th erf of ; 
Tlie world, and they that dwell therein. 
(S) Contrast of tkoight (antithetic), aa 
The Lord knowelk the way of the ri<jht- 

eoua. 
But the way of the wicked shall pariah. 
(3) Completion of thought (synthetic), 
aa 
A$ the hart panted after the waltr 

brooks, 
8o panttth my soul after thee. O Qod. 
By paralU'lJsm verse may oft«D b^ detected 
in the midst of prose, as Kuth 1:16-18. 
In the prophet* proM often posses imper- 
ceptibly into Terse. The poetical books 
are Psalms and Sung of Sutiga (lyric), 
l-auicii tut ions (el^gy), Proverbs and moat 
of Job (visdum). 

6, Wisdom. The wiAdom writere set 
forth a religions view of the practical 
problems of life. They are ethical rather 
tliaii philosophical, and ignore both the 
priestly and tbe national xides of the reli- 
ffioiL They are broadly hunianiiktic. 
This gives them an immediate, uuivereat 
application seldom found elsewhere in the 
Old Testament. The abstract character 
of this literature makeii it, while very 
pregnsut with meaning, lesa adapted for 
tbe nse of children. It is condensed, epi- 
grammatic, witii occasional touches oif 
bomoF, aboundiog in simile hut withoat 
story, except in the tate in which the wis- 



dom pocmti of Job are set. Older ctaases 
might Hfll UH-' Ihirt literature much more 
than thpy have thus far. The wisdom 
books are Proverbs (poetry), Job (moatly 
poetry), and Ecclestastee (mostly prose). 

6. Apocalyptic. A literature which 
arose as prophecy declined, written at 
tiroes of great national and religious 
danger, and designed to strengtlien men's 
faith in tJio power of God, even though 
the forci.*^ of evil ewenied on the verge of 
triumph. It iuapires faith iu tbe final 
victory of right and the defeat of wrong. 
Sometimes it uses story, as in Daniel 1-6, 
but its more frequent form ts vision, in 
which paKthisturv, prctient conditions, and 
the writer's flowing ho|tee for the future, 
arc throKn into a viKion which is usually 
attributed to some hero of tbe pasL The 
visions are often spectacular and aotne- 
times even grotesque in form. The 
trumpet cult to fnith is tbe thing which 
should bo cmpliatiized iu all Sunday- 
school use of apocalypse. This literature 
was abundant from about 200 B. C. to 
about 150 A. 1)., but only two books 
represent it in the liible, Daniel and 
nevelaiion. Apoc!alyptic thought and 
style appe-ar alw in Mark 13 and parallels, 
and iu H Thc8. 8:1-18. 

1. New Testament narrative. The 
Qospela are not lives of Jesus, nor is Acts 
a full history of the early church. The 
OospcU are memoirs, each written from 
a !iuniewhat different point of view. Acta 
is the story of the passage of Christianity 
from a Jewish sect to a religion in the 
Oentilo world. Theftc books have been 
used! in the Sunday whool more than all 
the rest of tbe Bible together, atid tliere 
ia much superficial acquaintance with 
them, but for that very reason the Sun- 
day-school teacher iihonld give them a 
spL-cially thorough study. A eupcrficial 
bjiuwledge is the most blighting form of 
ignorance. 

8. Episttfg. This inclndea both the real 
letters of Paul and the books, like He- 
brews and JanicB, which are more in the 
nature of troati«es. The genuine letters 
uf thia group arc marked by tJie sponta- 
neity which belongs to all letter writing. 
A letter ia one side of a written conversa- 
tion, and must not be judged like a book. 
By its very nature it ts personal and in- 
formal; it» style is looMi* and the tliemc is 
not treated exhaustively. In these things 
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lies ita charm. lo SuDday-scliool ose the 
principles of conduct which lie behind 
th« partictilar subjects <lt»cuNtcd should 
be Bought, as well bb the special circum* 
stanceii which o&IIeil out the letter. 

The Synoptic Problem. Since the first 
three lire bo exteneivcly tised in the Sun- 
d«y echool, the simple fucts regarding 
their origin and reUtioo Hhould be fa- 
mitiaj. That they are not wholly inde- 
pendent is shown by their oflc of bo lar^ 
« DTunber of the same incidenta; by their 
frequent eimilarity in tlic order of inci- 
dents aDd iu the wording. At the same 
time, the similarity is not so great that 
they could Lave been copied bodily from 
Mcb otfai-'r, or from their common sources, 
as parts of ChrouicK-a have been copied 
from Samuel and Kings. The task of 
determining the relation in which these 
writings island to each other constitutes the 
synoptic problem. The deUil« of this 

fTOblem are very complex, and Koholare arc 
sr from unanimity regarding them. The 
main lines of the solution offered are fairly 
simple, and most echolnrs ore agreed upon 
them. (I) Of our present Oaepels, Mark 
is tlie oldest. (2) Mark is a source for 
Matthew anil Lake. (3) Aside from 
Mark, Matthew and Luke have at least 
one other source (perhaps several] in com- 
mon. One was probably a memoir, com* 
posed largely of the te^ching-^i of Jesua, 
written by the apoatlc Matthew. (4) 
Matthew and Luke each have other indo' 
pendent eourcee, not >u vummoii. (5) 
Mark probably comes in part from the 
atoricR told by Peter, for whom Hark is 
nid, by as ancient writer, Papias, to have 
been an "interpreter." It follows from 
these things that for matter common to 
the three, Mark i« the best, ttecause the 
original, source. In matter common to 
Matthew and Luke only, sometimes one ia 
better and sometimea the other. 

The lupiratioii of the Bible. I>aring 
the period of tho development of the Sun- 
day school there has been a widespread 
cfaiuse in the tlieory of the inspiration of 
the Bible. At the beginning of Sunday- 
school history, inspiration was ecncrally 
regarded aa verbal and as applying to 
the entire content of the Biblo, and so 
strict and literal aa to insure the verbal 
accuracy and the absolute freedom from 
error of every statement, both as to reli- 
gious teaching and as to historic or scica- 



tiflo fact. Such an interpretation wus 
supposed to bo a necessary inference from 
the acceptance of tlie Bible as the word 
of God. Soon after the rise of the Sun- 
day school there began to be indicatiooa 
of a new attitude toward the Bible, The 
poet Coleridge first expressed it in Eng- 
lish. Hi> found the proof of inspiration 
in its appeal to th^ spiritual needs of men. 
"The Bible is inspired becauae it inspires 
me," was the sum of his plea. Calviu 
had long before said much the same thing. 
Then came the growth of »cieace and the 
modern historical study of tlie Bible, 
and men began to feet that if the reli- 
gious value of the Bible was to be aaved. 
there must be a restate men t of tlie 
doctrine of inspiration. The old state- 
ment had been: The Bible is the word 
of God; the word of God ia perfect, 
therefore tho Bible is perfect Iteinter- 
p relation was made nioug two lines. 
Some said : Tlie Bible contains the word 
of Ood; the word of God is perfect; but 
aiDce not all the Bible is tii« word of 
God. it is not all perfect. Another 
mi-thod of solving the difficulty waa this: 
The Bible is the word of God, but the 
word of Qod came through men; therefore 
it is not always perfect. Human imper- 
fections necessarily inhere in any word of 
God sixiken through a human medium. 

Both of theae theorios prcecrvod the 
religious value of the Bible, while no 
longer inalgting upon its historical and 
eciviitific accuracy. Meantime the study 
of comparative religion has brought to the 
knowltdgtt of Christian scholars the sacred 
iHKiks of otber religions, and it ia ckarly 
seen that, while these contain much that 
is pfiod, yet the Bible eurpass'9 any othrr 
of the V'orld'x sacred books in thr abitfi' 
aantx and fiownr of its moral and rfliffiotts 
ttaching. Many still hold the old view. 
In general, the Sunday school has been 
very conacrvative on this doctrine. This 
conservatism, however, while undoubtedly 
having a steadying rtTvct upon the pop- 
ular mind, ha« eomcttnies done harm. It 
has tended to an undesirable degree to 
ground the faith of the young people, 
not in the Bible, but in a theory about 
the B^k. When later Uiey have found 
some of theae views not tenable in the 
light of the scholarship of the present 
day, they have supposed that in giving up 
tliese theories they were giving up laith 
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itself. Th«rc hdv« t>Mn tr«g«diM of f«ith 
in the tniiidH vi Suml&y-achool pupiU, 
from which a little care un the i^ri of 
their teachers, a little reasonable adjust- 
ment to modem conditions of Christian 
thoiuht. Would liavo saved them. (Sec 
Bibliud Scholarebip, Modem, and the 
S. S.) 

Ip Sondaj'-scliool work it ia well to 
recognize these prinicpice: (1) There are 
variouK intcrpretationi* of tin- fact of ir- 
spiration in the Christian world. (2) 
The church has cot, in its great Protea- 
tant creeds, eo defined in^iiiratioD that the 
doctrine caunot be changed. (3) The 
resulta of scholarly Tewarch demand a 
modiflcation of the old«r definitions and 
proofs of the doctrine. (4) The Sunday- 
ach(Ml teacher will best mn^iify this doc- 
trine, if he will simply inipr(-v.i« upon his 
pupils the rich spiritual values of the 
Bible. (5) The teacher ought to be care- 
ful not to identify the religious value of 
the Bible with some particular theory of 
iuapiration in such a way that tho pupil 
dull suppose that Christian faith rests 
npon that theory. The forms of Chria- 
tian doctrine change. The need of the 
human heart for the truths of the Bible 
will n-main. 

The Formatioii of the Bible. It is im- 
portant for the Sunday-school teacher to 
reotir^ that the Bible grew up iu much 
the name manner as other ancient liter- 
ftture. The Bible is nut a book, but a 
library, repreBBntiiijt the growth of iKu- 
tari4M. The scparaie booka represent vari- 
otu typea of literary development, (l) 
Some of them are made by compihition 
twrn prerious books, lii this way Chron- 
idn VBS formed, as may be eeeti by a 
comparison with Kings and Samuel, two 
of its souroes. The hi.>«toriral books from 
Genesis to Kings (except Ruth) M-em alt 
to have beea thufi compiled. Proverbs is 
composed of ciglit little pamphk-ts of wis- 
dom writings. Paalms is the liymn book 
of the second temple, compiled, aa bynin 
books are to-day, from previous hymn 
books and independent poems. The ayn* 
optic QoepeU atv bIk* mode from other 
eotirces, wiUi more editing than is found 
in the books of the Old Testament. (2) 
The prophetic boolcs are for the moet pari 
collections of sayings or writings, mor« 
or less fragmentary, from the prophets. 
It is natiual that matter from other 



propbetfl should often be inserted. In 
the early period, the collection wua prob* 
ably made by the friends of the prophet; 
later by the prophet himself. It is, in 
part, this fragmentary c-haracter which 
makes the prophetic books the most difli* 
cult in the Bible to read and to under- 
stand without some help. (3) Many of 
the booka of the Bible, however, ar« direct 
pruductiouH from the pens of their 
authore. £ven these were not always 
written as books. The letters of Paul 
wore produced apparently with no thought 
of their becuiuiug permaueut literature* 
but only to meet the particular needa of 
the moment. Other books were written 
as hooks. Such, for example, as Kuth, 
Jonuh, Esther, RccWiastes, Jub, Daniel, 
Acts, Bevelation. It will be seen that 
theae vary from short stories, like Jonah, 
to more pretentious worka which rest on 
historical sources, like Acts. (See Bible, 
How the Teacher Should Eliow the.) 

The CuioiL The booka regarded by 
any religion aa its ultimate standards of 
authority are its canon. Some books in 
a eanon may be more autiioritative than 
olhcre. The HebrewB regarded the Law 
as more authnritative than the later writ- 
ings, and thr present Catholic Church di»- 
ttnguisbes between the canonical aud deu- 
tero-canonical books, the last being the 
books of the Apocrypha. Protestant 
Sunday schools have bwn inclined, with 
the Protestant Church in general, to treat 
all the canon as being equally authorita- 
tive, though not all of eoual value for 
pur[)o»es of instruction. The idea of a 
canon arose among the Ilebrews when the 
book of Deuteronomy, brought out from 
ita hiding place in the temple, was mads 
the standard of law in a vigorous reforma- 
tion of religion and life (II Kings 22, 
S3). Other co<les of law and collections 
of stories from tlie ancient time were 
gathi^rtKl with this book, and by the time 
of the close of the exile, the first five 
books of the Old Tejitament were a definite 
canon, a basis of authority under the namo 
of the Law. 

Aln-a<ly the words of the propheta were 
held in high esteem, and they were 8l>on 
added as a seoond eanon. They were 
divided into the former prophets, 
(Joshua. Judges, Samuel, and Kin^), 
and the later prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiahj 
Ezekiel and the twok of the minor propb- 
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etn). Still later, otJier kooke were arl^ed, 
under the geoeral oaine of The WritingE. 
This collfictioD begins with the Pealms, 
the hyam book of the tcrajtlf, and cloges 
witli the bookit of Kifra, Nelwmiah, 
Chroiiicl«9, and Daniel. It is a miacella- 
neoQs collection and shows how easily, 
whftD the priiieiplfr of th« canon ie once 
•torted, it vJcU-ude tu sll the booka a>- 
garded aa of reljftioue value. Nobody 
ever authuritativelv decided what books 
must be «u;red. The canon was a slow 
^owtli and rtrgiftorH the populai* religions 
estimate of Uie books. An late as a 
famous council of Jamnia, about 90 A. D., 
the ItabbtB were still diacu&tiug whether 
Eoelesiastefi and the Song of Songs gh»ald 
be regarded a* canonieal. 

The first canon of the Chrietiau Church 
was the Old Testament, but n&turull/ it 
was not loirg befnri-the religion began U> 
develop a canon of its own. In the scrand 
and third ccnturiett thin canon was in the 

Sroeees of formation. As among the 
CWB, it grcrw uut uf the sense of Bpiritlial 
valtiea. The New Testament is that col- 
lection of Christian writingK which seemed 
to tlie early church to possess the most 
valut. Later, wh^ii the ehureii began eon- 
scioualy to form reaeons for the canoo, 
this rule was laid down: those books 
wriften bij aposlUs or Ike companions of 
apostks are worthy a place in the canon. 
No council detfrmined tlie canon. Conn- 
cila only registLrcd the jndgtnent already 
fonned by the chnrrh. The first bookg re- 
garded (D) authoritiitivf wiTu tlie tioMpcls; 
then follow the blotter known letters of 
Paul. A few of the shorter epistles, with 
Hcba-WH sud Ilovelation, were kept out of 
the canon in one part of the church or 
another for a century or more. At last 
tlie growing sonwe of the unity of the 
ehurcli overcame objections of various 
iwrta and the church aniversally accepted 
the canon of the ruajority. The only 
change made later was that, at the Ref- 
ortnatiou, the Protestant cburchea re- 
Jiect«d the so-valted apocrjpbal books. 
These books were iu the Qreek Old TeHta- 
ment, wbicli beraiiio the fimt Christian 
Bible, but were never a part of the 
Palestinian Jcwieb canon. 

JuHt before the Reformation Hebrew 
scholarship had arigen in the Christian 
Church, and the reformers n-garded the 
Hebrew canon as the authoritative Old 



Testament It is a question whether tb« 
proper Old Testament canon for th« 
Christian Church should be that of the 
Jews of Palestine, or that of tbe early 
cliureh itself. Tliere is mucli to be said 
for the canon which the Catholic Church 
still keepH, the historic rauion of the 
church. At least one could Ti»h that 
the teadierv and pupils of tlie Suudax 
school knew the better parts of the Apo- 
crypha, Huch as the heroic history of I 
and II Macc-abeen and the ripe wisdom of 
£eclesiajiticas. 

UanDscriptB. The original manascripts 
of the Bible have lent; ago disappeared. 
The early Hebrew scribes were not very 
careful about either the accuracy of their 
texts, or the preservation of their manu- 
acripts. After the dispersion of the Jews, 
following the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they became more careful to preaerre the 
traditions about their acriptureg. At lart 
a text, by no meanfl wholly correct, be- 
came the traditioDBl text of the Old TMtt- 
ment. This is the so-called Ma$$or€tio 
Text, still p^v»(.■^^Td with great caiB 
among the Hebrews. Ont^ nieanit of p m 
ervation was the degtruction of all manu- 
scripts which do not conform to it All 
old manuscripts which had outlived their 
UKefulness in the synRgogues were aLto 
deiitroycd, or laid aside in a storeroom 
without care for permanent preserTation. 
The result is that there are few very 
ancient mannscripts of the Old Testa- 
meut, and v«ry little Tariatioa among 
tho»e which do exist. 

Exactly the opposite is the Aitnation 
with the New Testament Here there are 
several important manuscripts written in 
the fourth and fifth ctnturica. Manu- 
scripts of later date exist iu great abun- 
dance. There are a great \-ftriety of n-ad- 
inga, even between the better manuscripta. 
The differences, however, do not usoally 
.teriouflly afTvct the seniw. An entire 
Bcieiice. that of New Testament textaal 
criticism, has grown up aboat the study 
of the New Testament manuscripts, the 
results of which have been used in tba 
modem revittiona of the English Bible. 
It 38 desirable to know the best New 
Testament manuscripts. TbcT are the 
following: The Codex SinatiicM (b) 
fttund in a convent on Mt Sinai, by the 
German scholar Tischendorf, in 1859; 
this datea from about the middle of the 
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fourth ceDtury, and conUine th« vhole 
New TestsineDt. The Codtx Vaiicanva 
(B), in tbe Vatican Library at Rome. It 
alco dates from the fourth ccutary. It 
contains the Nev Teetsmout, cxtrrpt the 
latter part of Hebreura, tbe paatoral epis- 
tles. Philemon, ood RevetatioD. The 
Codex Alexandrimu (A). It was 
brought in 1028 from Constantinople to 
^gland, and now ia in the British 
Uttseiun in London. Dutes from the 6fth 
century. Jloat of Matthew and eorae other 
parts have heen lort. Codfx Epkrami 
(C), now in the Natioiittl Librarj' at 
Puis. It is ft pBlimpitest, the Biblical 
writing naderlying the works of a Sj^i&n 
church father, Epbraem, wlience the name 
of tbe manoflcript It dates from the 
fifth ccDturj. Portions of it are loHt, but 
aome parts of every New Te^tnineiit book 
icmain. Codex Beta (D), in the Library 
of the University of Cambridfie, to which 
it was gtrcD io 1581, by the lieformation 
Bchohir, Bcza. It comes from the sixth 
centiiry, and contains only the Qogpete 
and tb« Acta, in both Qreck and Latin. 
All tl)M0 manuecriptd eioept the last con- 
tain ftlao parts of the Greek Tersioa of the 
Old Tettameot. Many other matiuscript^ 
bare Rpeeisl viitue for certain parts of 
the Bible, but those above mentioned ace 
moat often referred to. 

Tenioas. The earliest reraion of the 
Old Te-stament was the Septuagint, 
{deaignaied LXX), eo cnll<?d because of 
tiie tradition that it waK the work of Aev- 
enty translators. It was in Greek, nuide 
in Alexandria, not at one time, but be- 
tween the third ond firrt centuries B. C. 
It i» of great value because it preserves a 
text often different from, and sometimes 
better than, our preeent Uebrew Bible. 
It was this translation which becsme the 
first Christian Bible. In the Christian 
Church a aeriea of Latin vereious grew 
up, made from the LXX and the Greek 
Kew Teatami'nt. These were more or le&s 
imperfect, and later, feeling the need of 
a Detter Latin version, Jerome, who 
learned Uebrew for the purpose, revised 
them with the help of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. This revision, for 
which the Church owee Jerome a deep debt 
of gratitude, became the Vnlgate (com- 
mon) version, authoritative to this day 
in the Roman Cborch. It was worth 
much to have had, for so many centuries. 
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« uniform version upon which all IdttD 
Christendom agrMd. 

Before the Reformation versions in the 
languages of the common people began to 
appear. In EiiglmHi, the most important 
version was thai of Wvcliffe, made about 
1380 from the Latin Vnlgatc. For J60 
years it circulated iu manuacript, and 
sowed the need of the lat«r Englisb love 
for tlie Bible. Soon after tlie beginning 
of the Reformation in Oermnny, Eng- 
land entered upon a period of remark- 
able activity in Biblio«l translation and 
revision, miequaled elsewhere in Europe. 
It began with Wdliam Tyndalc, who 
was working at hiii translation in ISSfi, 
and who published large parts of the 
Bible before 1535. In 1536 he was 
martyred, but the seed was already bear- 
ing fruit. By 1568 no lesa than six im- 
portant revisions and translations had 
appeared, some of them going tliruugh 
Severn! editions. All were based more or 
Ie&9 on Tyudule's version. None of these 
were wholly satisfactory, partly because 
the translators had inserted notes, which 
were often violently partisan. 

In I-182, the Catbolic-s published a 
translation of the New Testament, and io 
1610, of the Old Testament. This, called 
the Pouai Bible, is the English veraioo 
used at present in the Catholic Churdi, 
though various editions have been subject 
to some revision. It is much like Uie 
authorized version, bat eliowe the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Vulgate. 
Shortly after the accession of ICing Jamee 
royul encuuragemcnt vras given to a new 
revision of the Bible. It was begun in 
J611, and carried on by three groups of 
revisers, numbering forty-eevcn in alL 
The result, since laiown as the Author- 
ized or King James Version, was pub- 
lished in IGll. It woA not a new tmns- 
lation, but a most careful revision of the 
existing Knglish versions. It wea issued 
witl^ bwtli royal and ecclesiastical ai>- 
proval, and yet it was half a century be- 
fore it became universally used. How- 
ever, to this day the King Jamea TcrsioD 
has never been adopted foT the Psalms in 
the Cliurch of England Prayer Book. 
Dnring the past three hundred years this 
versKHi bas #0 woo its way into the hearts 
and thoughts of the Eugli^h-speaking 
people that it ia now bard to displace it 
even by a better revision. Of coarse, even 
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vith all iU cxccllcQcics of apt expression 
and musical cadence, it coanot remain per- 
manently the remacnlar version of a lir- 
ing langiiagc. Spoenh gradnally changca. 
The Bil>le acods to be kvpt in nccurd with 
the living UmRae. Scholarship grows. 
The reviBcre u«d the beat manuscripts 
Imown to 1611, but far better ones are 
IcDowu now. 

All these things made a demand for a 
now revision, lu 1670, the Convocation 
of the Church of liZnglajic] iletermiiied 
upon undertaking such a revision. Amer- 
icaD scholars were invited to join in the 
labor. Bud the best Biblical ecbotarehip of 
the two cowntrio-s applied itself to the 
task. The principles of the revisers were 
conaervatiTe. All changes accepted must 
have the approval of two-thirds of the 
active body of revisers. The New Testa- 
ment was published in 1881, the Old 
Teatamcnt in 18S5. Tlio American revis- 
ers approved cortaia groups of changes 
which were not accepted by the British 
company, but were indicated in an ap- 
pendix. In 190] these were incorporated 
m an edition called the American Stand- 
ard Version. Eitlier of these versions has 
a greater superiority over the Kiug Jamvtt 
than that had over the vcrmons which 
preceded it. That the reviBed verniona 
print the poetic books of the llible in 
verso form, is itself enough to justify tbc 
revision. They are also much more accu- 
late representations of the original. It 
ia not too much to say that with the revi- 
sions at baud, no serious study of tlie Uible 
should ever be based upon the King 
James Version. 

Of cour.te the revisions themselves will 
Dot be final. A living language is a 
changing language. A succession of care- 
f^, scholarly versions is a wholesome 
stimulus to Bible study. Already two or 
three versions have appeared, which a 
Sunday-echool class might well use for 
frequent comparisou of pasNugew. Worthy 
of mention amouK thcKc are The Twen- 
tieth Century, New TeatameDt, New 
Testament in Modem Speech, and the 
revision published by the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society (191S). 

Use of the Bible in the Sunday School. 
The Kible ia the natural t^stbook of the 
Sunday school. This ia not becauee of 
any particular theory ns to the origin of 
the book, but rather bcfcuusc of ita uctuul 



relation to the church. It is the author* 
itative literature of the chnrdi. Her his- 
toric life, her belief, her religious inspira- 
tion are based upon it. A knowledge of 
this book i« the best means the church 
can provide for the perpetuation of its 
ideals. One iie«d not fear that the Chris- 
tian world will BO hopclesaly astray if tlie 
Bible is made the foundation of its reli- 
gious life. 

This does not mean that the Bible must 
be the only book studied in the Sunday 
school, its life tlie only life from which 
religious inspiration can be drawn. Qod 
speaks through many tongoes. (See 
Extra-Biblical Studies.) The whole 
£«ld of the religious and moral Life of the 
world ought to be open to the Sunday 
school. The biography of noble men and 
women in any race or religion, the history 
of the church, missions, the religious 
movements of our own day, are all appro- 
priate subjects of Sunday-school study. 
But ftiW the Bible should be made the 
center, and other things brought to its 
test. Seldom more than one-fourtb, very 
seldom more thau one-half of the lessons 
in any series of months or years, should 
be givcu to extra- Biblical courses. 

Certain general principles arc funda- 
mental for tlie proper use of the Bible io 
the Sunday school: 

1. Uible etudy is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. The end of Sunday- 
school teaching is moral and n^ligioua 
development. To this end tlic Bible is 
to be used. Mere knowledge of Biblical 
facts is not lo itself of moral value. A 
liNt of the kings of Israel has no more 
religious significance thau a list of the 
kings of England. The Bible mut>t be 
so used as to issue, directly or indirectly, 
io tlie training of character. 

2. The center of a proper rtU^om study 
of the Bible Iks in Ihe discovery of Ike 
religious purpost of the writers. That 
the purpose of Bible study is primarily 
rclifciuuu does nut justify a haphasard 
and unintelligent use of Scripture. To 
try to discover the writer's purpose, will 
hold Bible study to the real religious 
values of the portion studied. 

S. Bible study mmt be adapted to th$ 
intellectual advancement of tA« class. 
Not only must the different stages of 
childhood and youth be recognizea, but 
uIho the intellectual variations anoong 
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adult cluKs. Snuday-ecbool mtrk oagbt 
alvaya to etem to a class intclloctauly 
digiufied. Mtich Sunday -echool t««c-tiiiig 
bu tianed grieTotuI)' in holdioK '^ ^^^ 
Sandsy scbool to a dead level of childish- 
DC9S. To that, probably more than to any 
other one thing, is dite the rapid d«ple- 
aon of cluees daring the adoleaccnt 
riod. 

4. The BihU rfijrreMntt life, and it «o( 
a itriet of impersonal oraclts, ttori*$. and 
sat/ings. Kwry writer was iatcot with 
some purpose, burning with mme poa- 
aion. We munt try to feel the man be- 
hind the book. 

5. The Bible u the record of the history 
of a great religious movement. It reconu 
the diildhood, ba well an the maturity, of 
thia moTement- It therefore contains 
varying and often imperfect point* of 
view. Prophet and priest have different 
religious couccptiuns. liloiaU in early 
Ifirael irere imjirrfect Hunrnn limita- 
tiORfi are to bo i^pc<^tec3 in tlio writ<>r«) of 
the Bible. All this shows tliat the Bible 
cannot be ircatvd as an abetravt collection 
of perfect maxims or philosophical truths. 
Intelligent jud^^ent and diserimiiiatioa 
tnuat be QBcd, if the Pible is not to be 
misused. 

6. The permanent reliffiotts value of the 
Bible liffi ia the. principlfs of life wh%ck it 
di*clwiif». Tht-y are found in two fivUl*, 
which after all arc only one: man's rela- 
tion to Uod, which ja Kligion, and man's 
relation to his fellow man, which is 
morals. Bible study should Bcek to find 
the underlying prin(-tpleH, and to translate 
them into tt-Tms of pn-^-ut life. 

7. TAc choice of Biblical material for 
Svndan'sdiaol lue should be made for aif- 
ferent grades in accordance witk their 
Mtdx and interetta, (See Bible, Adap- 
tatioQ of the, in Heligiom £du(.-atiuu.) 
Hie concloaioiiB of the modem study of 
child mychology should ha freely used by 
the Bible teacnorft. Some of the Bible ia 
inappropriate for tajmc gradeij, while 
other parts may be used in different gradus, 
bat with a varying treatment. The etories 
and teachings of Obriat, for example, may 
be used with «Tery grade, but with differ- 
ent cmphflsee and for different purposes. 
The Hebrew laws or the prophetic aer- 
mona arc inappropriate for children, but 
ejccellent for fatfr adolescence or adult 
life. In general, tliu Bible should be used 



as a story book, to teach the simple datien 
and relations of life, for little children; 
a» a collection of hero taUt, to iniipire 
with example* of noble cliaTaeter, for 
older children ; a^ teaching the f^inda- 
mmt4il principles OQ which life is 
founded, for youths; and for sdulbi, an an 
aid la personal and social ethics as bring- 
ing man nearer to God, wlio ie the com- 
fort in sorrow, the source of etrengtb in 
labor, the inspiration for all high idealii 
and their achievemeut. 

8. Somi^whcre in its courae the Sunday 
school should provide for such a general 
survey of the Bible as should present an 
intelligent conception of its d ifferent 
parte, it« kinds of literature, the origin 
and purpofte of its t)ookH, its historic 
growth, and above all the right religious 
u» of its varying kinds of literature. 
The aim ^ould be, not to present a mats 
of detail*, but to enable tlie student to 
read the Bible with as fair intellii^eDce aa 
he reads other literatore, in, order that 
it may be a real help in all his later moral 
and religious life. (Sue Standarda of 
Biblical Knowledge, in the S. S.) 

What use should be made of the Bible 
outside the Sundny-schoot lesson depends 
larfjely upon wiiat is doue in tlie lesaoua. 
If tiie Bible teaching were ideal, and the 
pupils all remained through the entire 
course, there would Uu no need of dealing 
with this eubjet-t. Aa it is, there are vari- 
ous purposes which may be served by the 
oae of the Bible in opening or closing 
exercises: (I) To impress upon the mem- 
ory tJie beat paasaget* of the Bible, whether 
by reading or by memorizing tJiem. A 
Sunday echoot may well have a choice of 
twenty or thirty pasflagee, which without 
undue individual labor, every pupil in 
the school shall know by heart throtg^h 
frequent use in tbe Sunday school. (2) 
To convey, through fre*]uent drill, certain 
of the simpler facts about the Bible. (3) 
To gather tlie important teaehingia of 
some book or group of books or single 
writer on som« subject; as Paul's teaching 
about love, Jesus* about the Father, or 
about prayer. (4) To bring out the 
writer's purpose, and so th« central reli- 
gious value of the book or group of books 
being studied in the school. (5) To com- 
pare material from another part of the 
Bible with the lesson of the day. 

It were bett«r not to use tlie Bible at 
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all in oppiiii)^ and closing pxorcitM-s than 
to une it in an aimlefs manner. It majr 
appropriately be uaed to gaiii tlie larger 
and more g^eral knowledge which will 
lets natarall; come in the nstial cUh 
teaching. 

I. P. Wood. 
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BIBLE ENOWULDaS.— Sbb StjIND- 
AKDs OF Biblical Knowledok in tub 

s. ». 

BIBLE, KANUSCEIFTS OF THE.— 
See Bible is tue S. .S. 

BIBLE HUSEUV, BIBLE C&BIHET, 
OB BIBLE CUKIOSITIES.~A collection 
of specimens which may he gathered by 
the icacbers and pupils, and uaed as ob- 



jects to flluatmlc tlic Sanday<))chool les- 
sons. For example, inkstanda, various 
seeds and vocda, gums, nuts, sackcloth, 
garments, etc.; also models of Oriental 
articles— plow, goad, candlcettekB, lamp; 
tlie nrk of the covenant, hoosci, the temple 
at Jerusalem, a relief map of ancient Jeru- 
salem, etc. 

When merely defined, many articles and 
nmtcrialit mentioned in llie Bibt« do not 
convey a vivid JmpreeeioD of their mean- 
ing to the mind of the pupil, but when 
they can be seen and handled they become 
intelligible. However, in making nae of 
any object for illustrating Scripture, the 
teacher should eKrcisc great caa- not- to 
divert attention from the truth b«ijig 
taucht through the object to the object 
itsdf. (See Object Tea<;hing.) 

EuiLY J. Felu 

BIBLE. ISEW TESIAICEBT.— SsB 
BisLE, How THE Tt:AC>iKi( Should 
Know the; Biblk lit Tin: S. S. ; Biblb, 
Significance op the, t» Rkuoiocs Edu- 
cation; New Testames't, Valob of 

TITE, IN HeLIOIOUS EDUCATION. 

BIBLE HOBXAI C0LLE0E.-SB6 
HabtfodI) School op Relioioca Peda- 

QOGT. 

BIBLE BORHAL UmOH.— See Bib* 

LiCAL TNsriaiciioN itv Cohiiestosornoe. 

BQLE. OLD TESTAMEHT.— Sek 
Bible, How the Teachkh .Should 
Know the; Bidie ly the S. S. ; Bible, 

SlONIFICA>'CB or THE, IN ReLIOIOCB EDU- 
CATION ; Old Testament, Vjilub OV thb, 
IN Rkligioub Education. 

BIBLE BEABINa.— As a method for 
Btudy and teaching the value of rtaiittg 
the Bible haBUot been properly undentooa 
and appreciated. Profesior Bichnrd G. 
Moulton rendered a great sprvioe in gir- 
ing to the world bis Modern Reader^* 
Bihte ID which, in convenient volumes, the 
varioas books of the Bible arc given in a 
form excellently adapted to the method 
of reading. In thoRc volumes eiplana- 
tiou is rfouced to the miaimum, conBist- 
ing only of euch introductory aod general 
information aa la necmsary to ao under- 
standing of the character and aims of the 
writings, with a few notes throwing light 
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uj)on ocrtniii ^xprMsions and poasages. 
Tbc purpose ia to \e.t tlic nritingei npeok 
for tlienuelvee. giving them the chaooe, 
indeed, to which all literatiiro ia entitled, 
to speak directlv and in a free and Large 
war to the miodi) of the roadors. 

The natoralneas of this uethod of Bible 
etndjr is apparent when it ia remembered 
that the contents of the Scriptares con- 
eiat in the main not of matter prepared 
for minuto (liitscction in the stujy uf the 
scholar, but of etoriis and narratives orig- 
inally given by word of moath, and dia- 
conrees deliTered to popular audiences. 
It ia this that gives such peculiar charma 
to the Old Tcsbiincnt stories. They have 
the nmvf simplicity that eharaclerizea 
folk-lore literature. These rtoriea and 
Darratives wero first spoken, told and re- 
told by parent* to tlieir chiMron in the 
domcutic circle, repeated for generations 
hv teachers to groups of pupib gathered 
a^KPQt them, and by orators to aesembled 
coDgregationH. The original appeal waa 
made wrongli the ear, ratlicr than through 
the ej'e by tlie ageiicy of the written po^ 
The art of writing was a very ancient art, 
undoubtedly employed Jong before the 
tirae of MostfB. On the other hand a large 
portion of the Bible was spoken before it 
was nritteu, and much of it was spoken 
long before it waa reiluccd to writing. In 
sacred history, as iu all history, the story- 
teller, the hard, and tho orator preceded 
the author. 

The fact that so much of the Bible waa 

g'ven by oral inethod uaturally suggcsta 
at it ia likely still to make ite best im- 
prcmoD upon the mind when delivered 
to it by tills method. Not silent reading, 
but reading aloud brings out the richest 
and deepest meaiiiii^e of the Scripturea. 
This cells for intelligent reading into 
which the reader puts clear underetaud- 
iug of the meaning of what in read, with 
that warmth and color and imaginntion, 
and with that electric thrill of feeling 
which vitalizes and renders real the me»- 
aagea Goutained in the writings. As fully 
as pussible the uttcranrcs of the sacred 
oracles should be reproduced as originally 
delivereil, the spirit of tiie ofoasionB under 
which the living qx-akers addrei^sed them- 
aelves to living men, with the sympathy, 
the paasion, the ennioatnew, the per«ua- 
WTenoB of tone, the emphaais, tho subtle 
iofleetioD, the rbj-thmic cadence and 



oQaDtlty of all genuine uluqueace, the 
changing moods, the teodcnicsa, the im- 
petuosity, tho impulse and inmHtcnt stress 
of purpose, and all those indefinable qual- 
ities and suggcationa which can b« pat 
into spoken lauguage. 

Thia method la particularly iu harmonv 
with the present conviction that the Bible 
is not to be studied primarily as a body 
of theology but as religions literature. 
Whatever may be necessary from the 
standpoint of acholarahip and theology 
tlie Bible first of all should be read aa 
literature. Perhaps, for the practical 
needs of the religions life, the ioterprO' 
tation of tliu sacred writings obtained 
through reading is more important than 
those furnished by scientific or technical 
study. Heading will not bring out a 
mtiUitude of minute clemunta, and the 
method does not permit delay for those 
cross-comparisons with other (Scripturea 
which is possible in the leisurely method 
of the study, nor for those reflections and 
meditations upon special words and state* 
meuts which are often very profitable; 
but oD the other hand, reading has the 
great advantage of bringing out the larger 
meanings and Bocnrin^ the hums effect of 
whole books or extensive pasaagea. 

Thia method (rauaca the inspirational 
power of tha Scriptures to he felt more 
directly and mightily than through any 
other manner of approach. In no other 
way can the pcrgpective of nmny portions 
of the Bible be obtained, nor the mind 
impressed with the cumulative weight and 
meaning of the author's thoughts. In- 
telligent reading, better than any other 
method, brings out the sublime simplicity 
and tlie divine autlioritativcnejts of the 
Tea CommaDdmenta. Little is necessary 
beyond the sympathetic readtnf^ of the 
book o£ liuth, and ouly so can be cipo- 
riwjeed the force of the great oratiomi 
such as are found in the hook of Deu- 
teronomy and many of tho books of the 
Prophets; and he who would rcalixu that 
the book of Job belongs tu the highest 
clans of the world's "literature of power," 
must read it aloud again and again. 

The m-'thod of reading is particularly 
adapted to the study of the liirgor part of 
the New Testament. The Guisptria, espe- 
cially the synoptic Gospels, are simple 
narrativc-memoira and their etvlo indi- 
cates that they represent what began to 
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bu told bj the spoetles daring the first 
yearn of tneir miniatrf when their preach- 
ing consisted chiefly in the witness which 
thev bore to the things which they saw 
ana heard. This witness was later re- 
duced to writicfi;. Much of the material 
of Paul's letters represents the eubstanco 
and, to a considerable degree, the form 
of bin preachius ; tfaeoe lettem v^tb mm- 
mtinicatioiiB and instructions whii^h were 
intended to be delJTered to the churches 
by public reading. 

Beading undoubtedly waa the chief and 
meet effective method of giving religions 
instruction iu Old Testament times (Neh. 
8:I-«; 9:1-3), and the reading of the 
Striitturi-e w8« thi; most iinjiortant part 
of tb«' Hcrvice of the synagogue (Luke 
4:16-20). 

A few euggeations may be made for 
the effective use of the reading method 
for the prirate studv of the Scriptures, 
and for teaching, ror privali! study as 
for c)a88 iuittniction rcndiQg aloud, not 
BJtent reading, ia helpful. 

1. For the purpose of the reader the 
paragraph form of the matter as given 
in the Revised Version ie muc-h better 
than tie fragmentary verse form of the 
King Jamen VerFion, The paragraph ir- 
raDgnmont presents the Scriptures as lit- 
erature aud makes natural reading easier. 

8. The reading nt fifBt should precede 
and be quite indepeudeat of any gt-neral 
Btudy of the book or portion Eek-L>ted. 
Head as any intfilligent person reads any 
other literature. 

3. The rending should he continuous 
and include a large portion. Fragmentary 
reading is the bane of Bible study. Many 
of the books of the Bible can easily ho 
read in thirty minute?, some of them in 
much h-** time. The Book of Job, at 
(he slow late of 100 wordm per minute, 
can be r^d in less than two hours; the 
book of tiencsie in six houre; liomaua in 
an hour and a half; Epheaians in thirty 
minutes; 3 SamueJ in ttirce and one half 
hoara; Ruth in twenty-five minutes; He- 
brews in one hour; the thre« Epletk'S of 
Jr)hn in forty minutes; Jamt-a in twenty- 
four minutes. (.See Bible Study, Place 
of, in the Preparation of the S. S. 
Teacher.) 

4. Read as well aa poaaible in full 
Tolume of voice, with clear enunciatioD. 
intelligent inflection, and emphasis, en- 



deavoring to expreiw to the ear the 
thought and feeling of the writer. Pay 
to the writing the respect of a good 
rendering, and the interest will be in- 
cruiacd, 

5, Do not atop id the fimt or semnd 
reading for any critical study or to enter 
into any exact verbal explanation. Be 
content to let many things ptm for later 
consideration. The first necessity is to 
feel the impact and weight of what it 
read. Enter heartily into the current of 
the author's story or diseoseion, and so 
into its enjoyment 

6. If the reading method ia employed 
witli a class, it may require the ooopera* 
tion of a teacher and a reader, the one 
to give the needed introductory informa- 
tion concerning the book or portion of the 
book to be read and the other for the 
actual reading. If, for example, the book 
of Ituth is to be read the explanation will 
be a very brief acoount of the social and 
political conditions which form the back- 
ground of the story; then let the reader 
toll the Btory with simplicity, with BjTn- 
pDthy aii'l iiiidcnttandiug, throwing into it 
ttie waruiili and color of imaguution. 
(SyntheUc Bible Study.) 

J. T. McFaBLaKD. 

BIBLE REABUlO ASSOCIATION, IH- 

TEKNATIOHAL.— On>'n and Fnunder. 
In ]873, the Sunday 8choot Union {q. v.) 
desirous of fostering more definitely the 
spiritual work of the l^imday school, ap- 
pointed a mmmittee to consider what bo- 
tion oould be taken to accomplish thia 
object. A suggestion was made for the 
formation of an organization to promote 
the regular use of a scricB of "Home Read- 
ings" which had been selected in connec- 
tion with the recently adopted I'niform 
or "International" Ijcssons; but it was 
not until two years later that the eom- 
uiittcc wa« vutriutcd with the work of 
organizing a specially qualified agency 
which should meet the then existing need 
for the systematic study of the Word of 
f)od. 

Late iu 1681, arrangementji were made 
and literature issued advortisitig this 
system which was to be called The Inter- 
national Bible Kceding Union. Tlie jrear 
1863 8aw the iesuc of the first oird of 
membership and the Aasociation fairly 
started on Its career. The idee uow car^ 
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ried into operation waa sufQ^sted by Mr. 
CtuTl«)t "VViitPM, n iii(?ml>er of the com- 
mittee, who was elix'ted the faononrjr sccre> 
tary of the Association and remained so 
orer the Urns period of twenty-eight years 
— ^QDtil hi« dcceuc in 1910. 

Object and Plan. The uitroduction of 
the Internationa] Leosoas made • it tery 
DeceasftTT that there should be, in cloeeet 
codperiUoQ with their Bttidy, a. specially 
•elected (et of Scripture- rcuding*, and 
with thin object in view it woB delfrrnilicd 
to provide a list which would be different 
from that of any similar society, in that 
it was to he of a "topical" character. An- 
other object in view wtw to get th« Bible 
read in the homes of llii; iicopk. Being 
primarily for Sunday-school pupils, their 
minds were to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of thi> Icitson teuchiiig by reading over 
paawge* of Scripture which should illue- 
trato, or bear upos, the passage to be 
taught on the following Sunday. These 
portions were not to \k confined either to 
the Old or New Testament, bnt by gelec- 
tions from both were to prove the unity of 
the Bible, The portion containing the 
topic, or lesson, was usually to be i^A on 
Monday, and thug influence tlie mind 
of the reader during the whole of the 
week. 

Operation and Results. The Assocls- 
tira operatee through branches (consist- 
ing of not lesii than ten persone), which 
an; formed in mIiooIs, churches and other 
organ iuttioDH for Christian activity, as 
well as among private indtviduak. or 
those connected with houHea of business, 
chiba, and public institutiona, who promise 
to read the portion daily. 

A secretary is appointed who acts as 
the medium of correspondence and di»> 
tributeti the Cards of membership, the 
Quarterly Circular Tjetler-i, and the 
Monthly Hints, alt of which arc eupptied 
to the members for the very iimati imb- 
ecriptton of one penny per nnnuni. Fur 
a slightly larger subscriptiuu Monthly 
leaflet* ooiitainmg more extended "Kotes" 
on the daily portions are supplied. The 
i^rstem adopted by tho A^i^ociation at once 
became successful ; so gn.-ut was the appre- 
ciation of it that eleven thousand cards 
w«re issued in the first year; and tbie 
Qiunber hag continued to grow until there 
are now (1914) nearly a million nicmberti. 
It is truly "tntomtLtiooal," for there is 
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hardly a country in which it ha« not 
broncoes. The Cards of Jteadings printed 
in nearly forty difloront langoageB, were 
issued Muring 1914) to a number la 
exce&s of 13."i,0OO. This total is entirely 
apart from the English Card membership. 
The re^ultd accrued and oocraing 
from Uiia work are very great Tcati- 
miHiy is constantly being oomc to the 
value of this system of daily Bible read- 
ing as an aid to the spiritual advancement 
of the individual member. By tlie oh«erv- 
ance of the system rery large numbers 
of its members have been led to Christ aa 
their Savior and Lord ; pupils arc bene* 
fited by the regular study of the lensoa 
porti<Hi during the week; family worship 
is cultivated, and churches are bound to- 

Sither in study and prayer. (See Home 
aily Bible Readings.) 

a c, baiuet. 

BIBIX, SIGNIFICANCE OP THE, IF 
RELIGIOUS £SUCAXION.— A study of 
the history of the Bible shows that in every 
period of it« existence it hoe been vitally 
connected with education. Its various 
parts owed their origin to the need for 
religious instruction. These parts were 
preserved, grouped into collections, and 
ultimately united in the Canon of the Old 
and the New Testament in order that they 
might sen'e as textbooks for training in 
r«li^on. The traDsmission of tho Canon 
in the Jewish and in the Christian 
Churches and ita translation into all the 
languages of the world have been due to 
the desire to instruct men in the history 
Rnd the doctrints of the Old and of the 
New Covenant. Beligious education baa 
been the fundamental activity of the 
Church in all ages, and tlie fiibtc has been 
first its pnidnct and then its hasis. I^t na 
nonsider, accordinglv, in historical order 
the phases of the relation oE the Bible to 
religious oducfitinn. 

I. The Old Testament Ori^nated in the 
Need for Beligioos Instruction. 1. Oral 

tradition. In the Patriarchal age before 
writing was invented the Hebrews felt al- 
ready the need of inBtmrting their chil- 
dren in regard to Qod's revelation of him- 
self in nature, in history, and in prori* 
deuce ; and for this purpose tbcy tnade use 
of tradition whi<h they handed down by 
word of moutlt from generation to gen- 
eration. All the precious narratives of the 
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Book of Ofucai» wim- transmittod in this 
way, and thoy owed their preeervation to 
tite fact that th«y vrere kept ccDstaDtly id 
age for the tPBching of religion. Eren 
after writing waa ioventcfl, it was long 
known only to a few, so that llie old meth- 
od of oral tradition still continued. Moies 
garo Israel cxai^tly tcu commaQdincuts in 
order tliat tlm people who repeated them 
mif^ht count them off on their fingers, and 
be sure that they added nothing and sub- 
tn«ted nothing. Most of the legUlation 
and the history of Mosaic timcB came 
down in tiie ^aine way, and vas trea^rcd 
by the laraelitcs becaua' they employed it 
in training their children. Fn^quent 
reference is made in the Old Testament 
to the educational uee of these traditions. 
"When thy aon shalt eay unto thcc. What 
meane tbie Passover? Whttt mmns this 
Hacrifice of firetiinRS? What mean thpse 
stones? then thou shalt say unto him, Je- 
hovah did thuK and no unto your fatheni" 
(Ex. 13: 6ff.; 13: 13ff.j Deut. 6t 20; Jo«h. 
4:6ff.). Down to the preaent day the 
piou^ Jew on memorial ocoai=ioDs repeats 
to his children the story of the origin of 
these observHDceB. The early religion of 
Ixracl WAH transmitted almoiti entirely by 
word of mouth, and even toward tbe end 
of the Old Tc«tami.-nt Malnchi telle us, 
"Tlicn they that feared Jehovah spake one 
with another" (Mai. 3:1K}. In the time 
of David, about 1000 B. C., the Hebrews 
firet acciuin-d the nlphabet and writing be- 
rxtoc commiHi ; then they be^aii to rcford 
their Tcligiou* traditiona. After the divi- 
sion of the kingdom in 931 B. 0., a eeriee 
of aacrcd histories vob composed in the 
kingdom of Judab, and another iieriea in 
the kingdom of Ephinim; and, after the 
fallof die northern kingdom in 722 B. C, 
tbcKtt two »eru'8 were wurked together in 
the older part* of the Booka of Geneeia, 
Exodus, N'umbere, Joaliua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kin^. 

2. The Pnests. Primitive religions can 
be treiinnittod by tmdition, but higher 
religions are compelled to set apart teach* 
era and to give them a special training for 
their work. From the earliest timea the 
HebrawB posseased the three teaching 
orders of the prienta, the propbettt, ana 
the wise men. As late as Uie time of Jere- 
miah tlieec three orders still existed, for 
we read "Torah [instruction] ahall not 
pcriflh from the priest, nor coxmsel from 



the viae, nor the word [of the I^ord] from 
the prophet" (Jcr. 18:]8), 

The priests were the cuatodians of the 
religious inheritance of the oatioD. They 
knew the sacred traditions, the ritual and 
the legislation. As Deuteronomy says 
(17:9) : ''Thoa thalt come unto the prieata 
tbe Lcvites, and unto tbe judge that shall 
be in those days: and thou Bhalt inqoirv: 
and thoy shall ^how thee the sentence and 
the judgment . . . according to the tenor 
of tJie law which they shaU teach thee, 
and according to the judgment which they 
eholl tell thoc thou shalt do." As carl^ u 
the time of David they were orgaoia«d into 
a guild, and they trained their BumlMTS 
in the literature and the institationa of 
Israel. 

The priests transmitted the iSroth. or 
legal dccisione, that had been given by 
Mo^s, and they added to them from time 
to time new decisions that were made by 
the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim. 
In grouping the tarSth tlic priests fol- 
lowed the aualugy of the Decalogue, and 
put t«D similar decisions together, sab- 
dividing these into sectiooa of &re each. 
Thus memory was aided in oral transmis- 
sion by counting off the precepts on the 
lingers of the two bands. Many such 
decalogues have been incarporated into tbe 
later written forms of the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 20-30). the Holincas Code 
(Lev. 17-26), and Dentcronomy ; and 
Aome of them are so autieue iu their con> 
tinta that there is no difficulty in aup- 
poaing that they date from the first at- 
tempt to Rystematiie Hebrew law. 

When the knowledge of writing and of 
reAding became more general, the priests 
iQiidc use of literature in the instnio 
tion of the people. The Book of the 
Covenant in Ex. 20:23-23:33 was firat 
rammitted to wTtting about 800 B. C. the 
time of King Jeroboam 1 and the Prophet 
Eliaha. The legislation of Dcutcronomj 
was written out about 650 B. C, in the 
n-ign of Manassch, and makes its first ap- 
pearance in histor>' iu the book of the law 
discovered id the time of Josiah (2 Kings 
S3:S) and adopted in the national as- 
Bembly described in 2 Kings 23. Tbe 
Holinetta Code in Lev, 17-2(> wa« com* 
mitted to writing about 600 B. C, shortly 
before the Exile and is flint quoted by the 
Prophet Ezekiel. The code of Eaekiel 
40-48 was written during the Exile in 578 
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B. C. llie renutniiu; portions of Qte Le- 
vitical k-ciElatioD of Eiodiu, I>eviticnfi, 
•nd N^aniMrrs ircre not written until ubout 
500 B. C, aud first appear in the Uw book 
bronght back by mtA from Babylon 
(Exra 7:6, 14) and adopted in the na- 
tional aieembly recorded in Nnheraiah 8. 
To tli« j>rw»tit also belonged the collecting 
and recording of the prayers and hymns 
io (he Book ot Psalmii. 

3. The Prophrtf!. The proplicta of Israel 
were men of anginal religious experience. 
In each generation they were called to face 
npw problems, and thi?v received from God 
the new truth thnt wirvcd th«»« problems. 
Moms faced tht- problem of tht- boudagc 
in Egypt, and broufiiht as its solution the 
[DessBge of Jehovah the redeemer. Sam- 
ael and tli^ enrly twhcola of the prophets 
fatTd tlie problem of CaiieHnit« civiliza- 
tion, and solved it by the declaration that 
Jehovah was the God of Canaan aa well 
as the God of Sinai. The propheta of the 
eighth century fared the problems of the 
moral decline vt Israel and thv advance of 
Assyria, and solved them by the recogni- 
tion that Jehovah was eupremclv rights 
eoud. The prophets of the Kiile faced 
Um problem of IsrseVs loss of ustionsl 
Mistcnce, and solved it by the aBirmation 
that Jehovah was the universal Ood. 
Thus the prophets were always men whose 
faces were tnmcd toward the futore. 
"Hiey were idealiete and reforraere, who 
demanded that Ismpl should move for* 
ward into new thought and new life. 

Since the time of Samuel they were or- 
ganized into asAocintiong known aa the 
***on« of the prophets" in whicli young 
men were trained by older prophets in reli- 
gions experience and in the doctrines of 
the prophetic theology. All the prophets 
before Amos ntwid in close relations to 
thege prophetic guilds; and although 
Amoa and his successors broke with the 
older type of prophecy, yet they tbemselvea 
organiied "schools" of followerg. From 
lasiah 8:16 we leani that Isaiah bad a 
body of "disciples," 

The prophet* of the eighth and neventh 
centuries B. C, lived in an age when the 
art of writing was generally understood, 
accordingly they not only preached to the 
peopW but also preparea {>ookft for their 
uiatruction. The writingit of these great 
men in their hitdorical order arc as fol- 
lows: Amos (7fi0 B. C), Hosea (750), 



Isaiah 1-33 (?40-?00), Micah (732-680), 
Jeremiah (ti2^..^8li), Nahnm (606), 
Habakkuk (COS), Ezekiel (598-670), 
Ohadiah (after fi86), Isaiah -t^-iifi (MS), 
Ilaggai (520). Zeehariah IS (620-516), 
Malachi (415), Isaiah 5t>-06 (about 440), 
Joel and Kechartah 9-14 (after 333). 

4. Ths Wixe Men. The wise men were 
the ethical teachers of ancient Israel. 
They lought to adapt the lesaoca of both 
pricat and prophet to daily life. To them 
we owe the practical maxims of the book 
of proverbs and the ethicai discussiooa of 
Job and Ecclesisatos. Solomon was re- 
garded as their father, and this ehows that 
they must have been organized into a so* 
ciety at lea-^t as early as the reign of this 
monarch. The con^ant form of address 
in the Proverbs, ".My son," "My aona," 
shows that they gaUuTod young men in 
their associations and iuittructed them io 
the technical Wisdom, 

They too at first depended entirely npoa 
oral instruction, hut subsequently, when 
writing become general, they gatbcred up 
their wisdom into booku. The collection 
of proverbs in Proverbs 25-29 besrs the 
title, "These also are proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of llezekiab king of Judoh 
wrote out." Another ancient collection of 
Proverbs is found in Prov, 10-24. The 
rest of the Bock of Proverbs grew up later 
by gradual etages. Job waci written in the 
Persian period and Rcck-^iastes in the 
Greek period. 

II. The Canon of the Old Testament 
vaj Collected for Uie in Rcligiooi Edn- 
eation. The higher religions have fonnd 
it neceaaary to set apart not only special 
teaehers but'also special pupils to receive 
their instruction, that is, they have or^ 
gatiizcd schools. Schools were not found 
in pre-Eiilic Israel, except for the train- 
ing of priestB, prophetfl, and wise men, 
although tutors for individuats are men- 
tioned; but in the post-Eziltc period they 
became an essential feature of Judaism. 

During the Exilic and post-Kxilic pe- 
riods the prophetfl gradually lost the con- 
acioosnesa of receiving new measagea from 
God and became more and more teachera 
of the pre-Rxilic religion of Israel. Thna 
the sobouts uf the prophets gradually 
turned into the guilds of the scnbea. 

A typical representative of scribalism ia 
Kzra. If he had lived in an earlier period 
bis enthnaiasm and energy would have 
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made him ono of the greatest of the propli- 
(■ts; but living vheii he did, fac becRma 
merely the greatest of tbe doctors of tlie 
Law. Uis standing deeiRQStion in tlie 
Book of Kzra. and Nehemiah U Ezra, the 
Scribe. Of him it ie said in Ezra T:ft, 
lOf. that he was *'a te&dy Dcribe in the lair 
of Moses, which Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, bad given"; and that he "had sot 
his heart to s«ck the law of Ji?hovah, and 
to do it, aad to teach in Israel statutes 
and ordinaiicea." Here we have expreeaed 
the three main aims of Scribaliem; (1) to 
ascertain the correct ancient law, (2) to 
put it iaio practice, aod. (3) to teach 
others to observe it. 

For the realization of these aima the 
EcribeH devised the new agency of the syn- 
agogue. Tliis was n dovolopmcat out of 
the ancient public ae^vmblica in which tiro 
prophets had ilisoouratul to eueli hearers as 
they were able to cather. Prom 2 Einga 
4:23 it apwars tlut Klijah was accus- 
tomed to hold AKi<ii-iiililiett on holidays wlivii 
Uic people were ublc to come to bear him. 
Ihiriug the Kxile these assemblies became 
more frequent and more universallv at- 
t«ndod on account of the lack of the 
Temple seri-ices. The assemblies that met 
in the house of Kzekiel to hear the word 
of the Lord are the prototypes of tlie later 

rgo^ea. A more developed form of 
same institution is seen in the As- 
sembly tliat E7.ra and Nehi^miuh insti- 
tuted. In Nehemiah 8 we read how all 
the people gathered togetlter as one man, 
how Ezra brought out the book of tbe law. 
and atood upon a pulpit of wood, and 
read it to the audience, and how hi; and 
the acribes that were with him interpreted 
the book 06 they went along and cansetl 
the people to understand it, Here is a 
synagogue in all its e«»cntial features. 
The Gfynagogue was not originally a place 
of worship, but a place of mstruction ; it 
was not a church, but a school. The 
Temple was the only legal place for wor- 
ahip, the synagogue was a place for edu- 
cation in the Lav. As Schiirer remarks, 
*"]'he niuiu object of the Sabbath-day as- 
tsemfalages in the synagngnes was not 
public worship in the strinter sense, », c, 
not devotion, but religious ioetructioD; 
and this for sn Israelite was, above all, 
instruction in the Law." Philo constantly 
speaks of the synagogue ns a "house of 
instruction" in which the Jews learned 



Iheir "native philosophy." In the New 
Testament also the regular word for 
Jesus' preaching in the synagogQoa la 
"teach" (Matt. 4;23 and often). 'Hirough 
the ^magoguea tbe scribes succeeded in 
turning the Jewish nation into one vaat 
school. In process of time they brought 
their i^ystem of iustructiuo to such a state 
of porfectiuu that, a^ Josephus iULye, Cont. 
^ p., 2:16, "the knowledge anti tbe practice 
of the law became the life-work of ereiy 
Isi'aelite.'* 

For the purposes of instruction in the 
eynagogncfi it became iwceBlBTy to gather 
the sacred writings that had come down 
from pnv Exilic Israel into collections that 
reeoived the official approval of tbe reli- 
gions authorities. The various histories 
and law codes of t\n> Pentateuch that had 
hitherto circulated separately were now 
combined in their present form, and under 
the name of "the Law" these became the 
first division of the Jewish Canon, This 
occurred in tliu Pi-ritiun period soon after 
the days of E?;ra and Nehemiah. 

The circumstances that led to the for- 
mation and adoption of the second division 
of the Hebrew Oanon, "the Fropheta," are 
unknown to as; hut it is certain that by 
250 B. C, this Canon was complete, since 
it is known to the author of Bcclesiastiens, 
It contained two main divisions, "the 
Former Prophets." or Ifiatorieal Books 
from Joeliuu to Kings; and '"Ihe Latter 
Prophetfi," biiginning witli the largest 
book, Jeremiah, followed by Ezekiel, and 
Isaiah, then the Minor Prophets in the 
order of their size, commencing with 
Hosea. This original order, as witnessed 
by the Talmud and early Jewish writers, 
was eabscqnciitly changed under the in- 
flupnrp of chronological considerations so 
as to put Isaiali first in the Canon of the 
Latter Prophets. Tlius arose the second 
main division of the Ilcbrew Bible, 

The third collection of tbe Canon, called 
"the Writings," which contained all the 
remaining hooka, grew up gradually dur- 
ing the Greek period, and was not com- 
plete until shortly before the birth of 
ChriNt. In Hebrew Bibles the books are 
still arranged in these three original 
groups. In our English version tbe order 
of tho books has unfortunately been 
clianged to correspond wiUi the I.Atin Vul- 
gate. 

in. The Ancient Teniont of the Old 
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Tectament were made to Facilitate BeU- 
poni Education. .As early as the Hecond 
century B. C, Hebrew wm* no longer 
understood by the common people in 
Palestine, ana Aramait? versions b>ocaiiie 
Dece.'isary. At first it was forbidden to 
write them, and the trntiBlators in tlie 
BynogogUf* (Ifpcndcd upon oral tradition. 
SubiuHjueutly tliii proliibition was igoored 
and the Targiune were committt-d to writ- 

inf 

The Greek version was made for the in- 
etructioD of Grcck-epeakiog Jews and 
proselytes in Egypt. The Pentateuch was 
probably tranaUted during the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (28.^247 B. C), 
and tlie other books foIh>w<il nt various 
times doini to the beginning; of the Chris- 
tian era. This Greek Old Testament was 
tbe one that was commonly used by the 
Apoatlcfl and the early Christian Charch, 
and it has great value uot only for the 
understanding of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
meiit, but also for the uudcTstsDding of 
the Gruek New Tcetameut. 

rr. Tlie Hew Testament Originated for 
ITse in Religious Edaoatioa. Jcsue of 
Nazareth revived and ennobled the teach- 
ing of tbe ancient prophets that God was 
anpreme rigfateoumess and that he re- 
Quired rightoonanoss of men. He taught 
that tiod vas a Father who loved mankind 
with a perfect love, that all men were 
brothers, that love to God and love to man 
was the sum total of reli^^jun and that he 
had come to save men from sin and to 
give them eternal life. Ilis favorite title 
irag "Stostrr," that is. "Toachcr." lU 
•pent lii^ life in teaching tlie multitude 
and in training bis "disotpks," that is, his 
"scholars,'* to be ieachcre of others. He 
died to attest his love and the love of Qod 
to the world. 

After his resurrection and reappearance 
to his frionde in 30 A. D. they bailed him 
as the Messiah, or Christ, and preached hi« 
Gospel throughout tlie lauds hurdcriug on 
the Mediterranean. The apostolic Church 
was organ ir.e(l on an edurationnl baflis. As 
Paul Rays in Hphesiana '1:11, "He gave 
Bome to be apostles; and aomc prophets, 
and some evangel ist8, and some, pastors, 
and teachers, lor the perfecting of the 
aainta, unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Chnst : till 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of Qod, 



unto a futlgrowu inao, unto the measure 
of the atature of the fiillues* of Christ." 
In primitive Christianity e<lucation was 
not regarded as one of the functions of the 
Chiireh alongside of evangelisation and 
preaching, but education was its supreme 
work, and evaugelizatiun and preaching 
were but two of \U phases. 

For thirty or more yearB the discipies 
found no nttsl to write what tbcy knew of 
Uie words and tbe deeds of Jems. Paul, 
however, the first missionary to the Gen- 
tiles, wrote a seriee of letters to the 
churches that he harl planted to instruct 
them more fully io the teachings of the 
Gojipel and to answer certain practical 
<]uestions of conduct and of administra- 
tion. These in the order of their probable 
origin were 1 Thessaloniaus (51 A. D.), 
2 TheesalonianG (54-?), 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians (55-56), Galatiana (56), Itomaas 
(58>, Epheaina» and Ouloaiiiaua (58), 
Philemon (62), Philippiana (64). 

The two letters to the Thessaloiiians 
deal mainly with oucEtioua conrcming the 
second coming oi Christ The letters 
to the Corinthians, Oalatianx, anil Roninn.i 
are devoted chiefly to the eEtablighment of 
Paul's claim to be a true apostle of Jesus 
against the charges of the Jew and the 
Judaizing Chri.itinns, and to prevent Ihe 
churches from returning to Judaism. 
Kphesians. Colossians, and Fhilippions 
wcro called forth by the danger that the 
Greek converts would tw led away by the 
Ibeathen mystery- religions and incipient 
Gngsticiflm. Paul holds up Christ as tbe 
one in whom "dwellcth all the fuUnese of 
the Godhead bodily" (Col 2:9), and 
teaches that the gospel ia the supreme 
luysfcry and the final philosophy. Phile- 
mon is a peiDona! letter begging Philemon 
to receive back as a brother a runaway 
elave, Onetiimus, who has embraced Chris- 
tianity. If Paul was acquitted at fiome, 
whither he was sent to be tried, he may 
liave written I and Z Timothy and Titus 
after his release ; but it is uncertain 
whether these really come from his hand. 
Tliey dca] with prnctical problems of the 
tiaining of the ministry and the govern- 
ment of the churehos. 

About fiO A. D., Matthew, one of the 
disciples of Jesus, wrote a collection of his 
sayings in the .Aramaic language. This 
has not come down to as except in quota- 
tions in the later Qoi^Ib. From thete 
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Jaotitions it eppearg thst theae words of 
emu were mteaded for the mstructioQ 
of Jevrisb converts in tbe charcbce of 
Palestine. After I'sul'e martyrtlom 
(aboat 67 A. D.) Mark, the (.•ompauion of 
Peter and Paul, wrote the Ooflpel of Mark. 
It TODtains a sumtnanr of the oral teach- 
ing of Peter in rcgam to the life and the 
anyinea of his Hait«r. It was deaignod 
for Gentile readers, probably at ^in«, 
aad aimed to show that Jvsus was the 
strung Soil of (iod, the Saviuur for which 
the Gentile world had been waiting. Be- 
tween 70 aod 75 A. D., the Greek Goapel 
of Matthew was composed on the basis of 
Mark and Matthew's Aramaic work. It 
was intended for Jewish readere, and 
sought to prove that Jeeoa was the Messiah 
of 01(1 Teetameut hope. Luke wrote hia 
Ooepel 71-75 A. D., using the same sourcea 
as Matthew and Home new sources. He 
wa« a Greek and wrote for Greek readers. 
His aim was to pr<-«<<[it JeHus as tli« uni- 
versal Saviour, de«tiDed to briug beneath 
his rule all tbe races of mankind. 

James and 1 Peter seem to have been, 
written 70-80 A, D. Their aim wns to 
inittruct ID the Christian virtue-i, and to 
inculcate patience and steadfastness under 
persecution. Between 80 and 90 A. D., 
Acts was written \>y Luke to Ehow the con- 
tinued Activity of Christ on earth in the 
spread of his Church. Ilebrews was 
written in the same period to ahow tha 
superiurity uf the Ucwpel to Judaism and 
to prt-veut Jewish converlit from returning 
to their old faith. Revelation also was 
written to encourage Christiana in the 
perweutio»R of the Koman emperors by 
tlie vision of a brighter future. 

'I'be Gospel and Gptstles of John werd 
written about 100 A. D., if they are tbe 
work of Ibc Apostle John, which ia 
doubted by many. They present Jesua in 
his eternal relation to the Father, and ex- 
alt love fiB the centra! principle in God, in 
the incarnation of the rt'-rtial Son, and in 
the Chrietiau life. Z Peter and Jude are 
still later, and are not the work of the 
u^wfitlcs whose names they bear. These 
writings were gathered into a Canon, or 
rule of life, by the early Church and, to- 
gether with the Old Testament, they con- 
stitute the Ribto of ChriHtians of every 
dcDoniiiistion. 

V. The Chriitian Tenioni were made to 
TTse in Religions laitruotion. Tbe Chris- 



tian Church has planted schools wherever 
it has been fonnded. Its uniform eiroe- 
riencf! has been that these are practically 
it* only nicaiii* of winning convorta vn tbe 
mission Sdd. For tc^tog in these 
fcohools and for reeding in the churches 
it has been found necctvary to translate 
the Heriptures of the Old and the Hew 
Testament into the languages of the con- 
verted peoples. The first translation of 
both Testdmeat* was the PeshiUo, or 
Syriac version, that was made in tlm 
seeond century A. D., for the churches of 
Western Asia. In the same century the 
Vtlv* Itala. or Old Ijitin version, was 
made for tlie oae of the dmrchea in North 
Africa. This was followed in the fourth 
century by the Vulgate, or Latin veraioa 
of Jerome, which has become the canonical 
Bible of the Roman Catholic Church dotm 
to the present time. These old voreionB, 
including the Tanjumj* and Septtiaijiiit, 
or OrwJc version of the Ohl Testament, are 
of the greatest value in textual criticism, 
or the reconstruction of the original read- 
ings of the books of the Old aod the New- 
Testament. These veriiiuus were made 
long before the oldest existing manuscripts 
were copied, bo that when they are tranff- 
Intcd back into Hel>rfw or Greek, they 
often prustnt better readingH than are pre- 
served in the current Hebrew and Greek 
texts. They are also of great value aa 
commentaries, 8tnc?e they furnish tbe an- 
cient interpretation of obscure words and 
phmseei in the original SiTintures. 

The varied ways in which (bey inter- 
pret and paraphrase the origiual are ex- 
ceedingly usoiul in helping one to gain 
an exact idea of its meaning. So im- 
portant are these ancient versions for tlie 
exegete and the translator that the print- 
ing of them in polyglots, or parallel 
corumneditionji,waBorie of the first effort* 
of the newly discovered art of printing. 
The Complntensian Polyglot, publinhed 
under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, 
at Alcald (Complutuin) in Spain, l.^iH- 
1517, gives the Hebrew, Greek, and I^atin. 
This exerted a powerful influence upon 
the seholorahip of the Heformution period. 
Tbe Antwerp Polyglot (1569) and the 
Paris Polyglot (1645) gave also the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, and added the 
TMrgums. The Ijondon Polyglot (llWT) 
added the Syriac, Bthiopic, and .Arabic 
versions, and provided all the trxta with 
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accurate Lutin tnuelatioiu. This work in 
ten large folio volumes is s prodigy of 
learniDg, and makes some of the ancient 
Tensions accesfiibie that are found in no 
other place. ConvMiU'iit modem poly- 
glots arc published bj Messrs. Bagstcr aail 
Co., LoD JoD. For those who are familiar 
with the ancient laitguagea theM aro moet 
sueeestive aids to Bible study. 

^e modern vereiona of the Bible have 
had the same educational function aa the 
aneient versions; namely, to make tho 
Bible acce«eible for inatiuctiou io tlic 
church aod the echuol. lo the twelfth 
century a iiamb«r of partial versione of 
the I^tin Vulgate into I lie eiietiDg 
dialects of Europe were undertaken in 
Fraoce, Holland, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, that were the precureors of the 
Protestant Keformation, Johu Wycliffe, 
about J380, made the first complete trans- 
klion of the Vulgato into English. This 
was long before tlie invt^ntiun of printing, 
and copies had to be made entirely by 
hand. About 170 mauuticripta of this 
version have eome down to the pr<>fient 
generation. Tliis waei the fountsinnead of 
the £n{'Iish Beformation and of the £ing 
James Version of tlie Bible. 

The revival of learning in the sixteenth 
century fimt made possible the translation 
of the Scriptures out of the original 
tongues. Luther's translation (1522) 
was made from the Hebrow atid the Greek, 
but was strongly influenceil by the exeset- 
ical tradition of the Vulgate. (See 
Luther, Martin.) The same was true of 
the tooceuive English versions, Tvndate 
(1584) , Coverdale { 1 535 ) , Matthews 
(1537), the Great Bible (1539), the 
Geneva Bible (t55:>, the Bishops' Bible 
(15€8). «nd the King James', or .Author- 
ized \crsion ( IBU). Thi'nc nil are b«i4cd 
upoo the Hebrew and Greek, but they 
show a eonservative adherence to the Vul- 
gate and to their English predecessors that 
vitiates their excellence an translatioua. 
The other Refi^rmution versionii into 
French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, etc., have 
never attained the general use or tho dig- 
nity of the Gennau and of the Suglieh 
Biblefli 

The advance of scholarship in the nine- 
teenth century brought the discover; of 
older maDUficripts and better readings in 
both the Hebrew and the Greek Testa- 
memta. Philology brought alw a better 



onderstauding of the original languages 
of Scripture. Thew facts Dcceseitated a 
revision of the King James Version, and 
this woric was carried thiougli to com- 
pletioa hy a British and American com- 
mittee in lfiSl-1885, The rommittee was 
(freatly hampered by the rule that render- 
ings of the Authorized Version should QOt 
be (Jiangwi unless they could be proved 
to be erroneous. The result, while a de- 
cided improvement upon tlie King James 
Version, still fell ahoH of what might have 
been ucbicTcd in the present state of scfaol- 
arehip. The New Testament revision is 
better than the Old Testament. Here a 
revised text was made the baeis of the 
troniilatiou, sod the translatom worked 
more freely. lu the Old Testament the 
rendering was made from an unreviaed 
text, and the committee adhered more 
closely to the language of the King James 
Version and h> (In- Vulgate tradition. As 
a result the Bevised Version of the Old 
Testament in a nimiber of plaees does Dot 
give a correct idea of the original. The 
American Standard Version (IMl) has 
made a number of changes in the English 
Kevision, but has not altogether remedied 
its more raditral defects. There is noud 
of a modern English version, made by a 
sufficiently large number of scholars to 
avoid individual idiosyncrasies, that shall 
disregard previous versions and give to 
the wuL-ld the be»t pussibU; translation 
into the lau^ua^e of the preseot time. An 
attempt in this direction for the Old 
Testament has been made in the work 
entitled Sacred Books of the Old Ttsta- 
mfnt, edited by Professor Haupt, and in 
the tranelatinns that accompany the com- 
iiii.-iit«riei in the Internalional Criii^xil 
Comtn-entary. For the New Te«taraent we 
have the Twentiftk Cfntury Ntw jr«(a- 
ment (1900) and the euperb version of 
Professor James MofTatt (19 1.1). A 
nio<lem critical version of the Old Testa- 
ment into UerroaQ is Kautzsch's Die Heil- 
ige Schrifl dejs Allen Testament*, and of 
the New Testament, Weitzsiickcr'a Dot 
Ni>uc Teniamfnl iiherseltl. These moat 
recent English versions, and all the ver- 
sions into other languages, are an enor> 
moua help to tho student in understanding 
the Bible. Not only do they correct mia- 
tranalations and obscure tranaUtions, but 
they frequently give one an entirely new 
conception of uie meaning of a passage by 
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expT«s«rng it in unfamiliar luigiuge. 
(See Bible, How the Teacher Should 
Kuow tltc; Bible in the S. S.) 

U B. Patos. 
Befcrences: 

Driver, S. R. Introduction to ths 
Liieralurt of the Old Testamtnt. (New 
York, lillO.) 

Powlcr, il. T. A History of the Lit- 
erature of Ancient Ixroei. (New York, 
1912.) 

Gregory, C. R. The Canon and Text 
of the Neiv Testo-ntent. (New York. 
1911.) 

KautMch, E. F. The LiUralvTe of 
the Old Testament. (New York, 18'J9.} 

KeuyoD, F. <J. Our Bible and the 
Ancient litanvseripts. Ed. 3. (Loa- 
don^ 190G.) 

Kiltpatrick, A. F. The Divine Li- 
brary of lite Old Testament. (New 
York. 18'J1.) 

Uoffatt, JamoH. Introdueticn to the 
Literature of the NtK Testament. 
(New York, 1911.) 

Price, I. M. The Ancestry of our 
English liible. (Philadelphia. 1307.) 

Westcott, B. P. History of the Emj- 
lieh Bible. Ed. 3. (Lonilon, 1905.) 

Wildeboor, G. Origin of the Canon 
of the: Old Testament; trans, by B. W. 
Bacon. (liOiidoD, WJ5.) 

Of a more popular character and 
adapted for use as textbooks in Sunday 
Bchool are: 

Faria, J. T. Romance of the English 
Bible. (Boston, cl91I.) 

McAfee, C. B. The Oreategt English 
Classic. (New York, 1912.) 

MwtL-h, W. J. nisiory of the Bible. 
Ed. 3. (Boston. cinOI-!2.) 

Smrth, J. P. Th« Bible in th« Mak- 
ing. (New York, 1914.) 

Smyth, J. P. How We got oar BQ>le. 
New ed. (London, IftOl.) 

Winchester. B. S. The rmith of a 
People. (Boston, 1!H4.) 

BIBLE SOCIETY, AMEBIOAK.— The 
American Bible Society hac from its be- 
ginning in 1816, been deeply interested 
ut the Sonday achoola of the Unit«d 
States and other coontrie*. From the 
first year of it* exi«t«nce it haa contrib- 
uted toward the supply of destitute Sun- 
day eelioola in every portion of the United 
States. Id the year 16dl. ita Board of 



Manafjr^ra paased the following resolntion, 
"That they view with great eatiabction 
the efforts of the present day to encour- 
age the atudy.of the Sacrod Scriptares in 
the Sunday iH?hooIs and tliat tli«y shall 
nlwayB feel disposed so far as tbey are able 
to aid 8ueh Sunday ficboola of erery reli 
gious d^numiuatiou by furoi-ihing at re- 
duced prices or gratuitously through 
rcapectivp Unions surh Bibles and TesUr 
nienta aji may be needed." 

Since the adoption of tliat rosolutioa 
the Soeiety hae luadt- grauti) of booka to 
d<-i4titutc Sunday Bchools to the number of 
more than one million volumes, and in 
addition to tbeae unquestionably as many 
more have been gratuitously contributed 
to the same ohjeet by the Society's aux- 
ilinrics within tliiMr reMpective fields. 
When, however, notwithstanding thig dit- 
tribution, it was found in ISiJO, that com- 
paratively few of the eigtit millioD chil> 
dren who were then estimated as attend- 
ing Sunday schools possessed a Bible 
whieh they could call their own, the Board 
reaolved that tM far as jjoaaible this want 
should bo supplied, and to this end sought 
the cooperation of all the Auxiliary Buile 
Societies aud of pastors, Christian pai^ 
cnta, Stmday-eehool euperintendents, and 
tcacbers, and thna a great impetus was 
given to tliis cpetrial work. 

Life-mem be rH of tlie Society, who Qom- 
ber from fifte«D to twenty thousand per- 
aoQe, have the privilege each year of receiv- 
ing for distribution one dollar's worth of 
Scriptures to meet the needs in their im- 
mediate localities^ Many thousands of 
Life-members have thua every year 
throughout the Society's history l>een in 
the habit of ministering to needy Sunday 
schools in their vicini^. The American 
Sunday School Union, which makes a spe- 
cialty of founding Sunday schools in rural 
iiectioDii of the United States, has for 
many decades regularly received graota of 
Scriptures in aid of its work from the 
American Bible Society aud the Sunday- 
school Boards or organizations of the 
churches, such aa the Board of Publica- 
tion and Sunday School Work of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the 
Board of Sunday Schools of the Meth- 
odist Epiacopal Church, the Congrega- 
tional churches, and other similar organ- 
izations, have received grants of Scrip- 
tures to be distributed by them to Sun* 
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day scboots wboee Deeds are so great that 
they are rrcipieDt« of the txnmt}' of tlicse 
organizatJODS. 

la addition to thU the Board of Mao- 
agers hae tbronghout the entire history 
of the Society, made a special rate of ooe- 
balf tlie cost on the lesa expensive books 
prepared especially for Sanda>'-»chooI pur- 
poeee to all Sundnv flchooie that are uo- 
aHo to pay the fiilf oost of the Ixwks. It 
8houl<l nut U- fyr^otten Ihat in manufao- 
turing and distributing tens of hiindreds 
of tboosandB of Scriptures at the mere 
cost of production, the American Bible 
Society has for nearly one hundred yeara 
betai one of the greatest helpers in the 
Sonday-fichool development of tliia and 
other lauds. The policies that have been 
purFued in the Unitpd HtateR have alfio 
ween pursued by the Society in its great 
foreini agencies, where it is almost xmi- 
TcrBftlly the policy to supply Scriptures for 
mitisionary purposes at very much less 
than the cret of producing them; many 
thousands of dollars have thus l>ei-n ex- 
pended in assistinff in this way Sunday 
schools in fill the fon^ign fields in which 
the Society's labors have been extended. 
Thonundg of Sunday schools in th^ Far 
Eiat, and the Xcur Euet, ia Latin Amer- 
ica and ID Europe have received the assist- 
ance of the American Bible Society. 

It might be proper also to can atteo< 
tJon to the fact that the work of the col- 
porteurs in interesliuj* individuals aud 
famihes and communities in the Scrip- 
tures has in innumerable instances led to 
the organization of Sunday schools, as 
veil as to their supply. It is one of the 
eommonest reports of the colporteur in 
r^oDs ui vhich Sunday schools exist 
that after he has viFited a family the chil- 
dren, and Bometiraes the whole family, 
have become regular attendants upon the 
Sunday school in their neighborhood. 

THie American Bible Society has had 
the Sunday-school population of the 
country in mind in the form in which it 
has iseued its Scriptures, All tlie books 
of the Bible have been prepared in Inez- 
pensive form in order (hut Sunday-school 
pupils may carry in their pockets the por- 
tion of Scripture which they were atudy- 
ing. The whole Bible is thus brought out 
in thirty-*ne volmnca at two cents each, 
which evil be purchased separately, or the 
vbolfl can be purchased together in a 



box, or the New Teittanit-ut volumes can 
be purchaflcd in a BCparatc box. From 
time to time particolar groupings of the 
books of the Bible as they may be adapted 
to Sunday-school requirements ore pre- 
pared ; for instance, the first five booka 
of the Bible in a separate box. According 
to its interpretation of its constitution 
the Society has been unable to prepare 
Bibles that have dictionary material ap- 
pended. 

The Society's editions of the Bible are 
chictly those of the King James Verstoi). 
In order specially to meet the needs of 
Sunday schools, the American Bible So- 
ciety, ID the year 1904, changed its con- 
stitutional provisions so that it was en- 
abled to publish the Beviaed Version, thus 
giving it to those who prefer it for their 
Sunday-school work. 

With the growing interest in the apir- 
itual training of the foreign-epeaking 
peoples in the United States, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society hoe published or im- 
ported from its own agencies abroad or 
from foreign presses, particularly those 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Scriptures in more than eighty hmguages 
BO it stands ready to meet the Sunday- 
school needs of the polyglot peoples of 
America. In other lands many other lan- 
guages must be added that are not used 
in Sunday-school work in America; cod- 
sequeotly the grand total of languages in 
which tiic Society ministers to Sunday- 
schools would be verj- much larger, (See 
Bible Society, British and Foreign.) 

W. I. lUVEN. 

SIBLE SOCIETT, BBITI3H AST) 
POREIGN.— The intense desire of Msry 
Jones, a little Welsh girl, for the possee- 
sion of a Bible, led her to Mve her pennies 
for six years, and ia 1800 ahe was able to 
purchase the coveted treasnre. This per- 
Bonal incident coming to the knowledge of 
Rev. Thomas Charles (;. v.) of Bala 
brought about the formation of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in 1804. 
The course of me Society htis b^en marked 
by several controversies relating to trans- 
IsttcinH, doctriual questions, and what 
should be included in the volumes circu- 
lated by them. In 1826 it was finally de- 
cided that *'thoE« Books, or parts of Books, 
which are usually termed Apocryphal" 
sliould be eietuded. The Society's Scot- 
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tieh supporters gradually willidivw ind 
iDdependciit ^ocmtipit wore fonnfd in 
Glasgow Hii(] E<ljut)ur}(h. lu 1861 these 
became th« NatioDal Bible Society of Scot- 
land. Ireland has its independent so- 
eicty known u the Uibomian Bible So- 

The Society ib governed by a large 
andenomiiiatioiial executive committee 
with a president, vice-presidents, and a 
treaiiurer, ex officio nicmberH of the com- 
mittee. There are maoj local and brooch 
soeictiee in all psrt«of the world — in con- 
tinc-ntul EuTupi;, Canadu, AuHtruUii, India, 
and other Asiatic countries, and South 
Africa. 

The Society is supported by the annual 
income which is derived from donfttions, 
htgacies, collections, etc., and by members 
01 the Society who eubscribe one guinea 
yearly, tiuti goTemure who subscribe five 
guinea H. 

Tbe iiole object of this Society ia "to 
encourage the wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures without cote or com- 
ment." It will bo at once obvious that 
tills fuiiditmeata] law imposes reetrictions 
which prevent the Society from issuing 
Bibles with which are Iround commen- 
taries, eoQcordntiCL's, and similar holps to 
the study of the Bible. The prohibition 
of note and comment is not r^^arded as 
excluding alternative readings and ren- 
derings, references, chapter and paragraph 
headinga, and maps. The Society does 
not ieeue volumes eontatuing selections 
from the Scriptures, nor dt>cs it circulate 
fragments of the itible leiis thau a single 
booK. 

Tbe general reqoirements of a good edi- 
tion of the Bible for school use are a vol- 
nmc of convenient size, with type neither 
too large nor too small so as uot to strain 
the eiglit unduly, with tliin yet opaque 
paper of the best quality, in a strong and 
durable binding. 

The English Scriptures arc Issuctl by 
the Bible Society in two vereiooa only, 
the Authorized Version of IGll, end the 
Bcvised Version of lS8L-8fi. As the Re- 
vised Version is the copyright in the 
United Kingdom of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Presses, the Society's editions are 
strictly limited by tlioBc Pn-sscs both in 
letterprew and style of binding. 

Tliere is an ample and Huflicieut range 
of editions of the Welsh Bible, or portions 



thereof, to meet the needs of Welsh San- 
day tcliools. The Britieh and Foreign 
Bible Society has on its Hat of versions 
complete Bibles in J07 languages, New 
Testaments in 10.% and portions in 2a8, 
in which translatinn, prinimz, or distri- 
bution of the Scriptures have necn at any 
time promoted thruuHh its agvucy. Tlie 
iicpds of Sunday schools world-wide are 
being met in these laiieuages by means of 
editions, adapted usually to tlie linguistic, 
climatic, and other peculiar features o( 
the localities in which they are spoken. 
In over thirty languages, the Scriptun.>t( 
are also issued in embosaed type for the 
blind. 

When Bibles are required for distribu- 
tion as prizes, the Society mokes a grant 
of twenty-five per cent off the catalogue 
prices in order to encourage the personal 
possession of the Scriptures by jouug 
people. With the same object, the same 
terms are allowed on Bibles purcliase^I for 
resale to pupile on condition they have the 
benefit of the additional grant. Ifecdy 
schools, requiring supplies of Bibles which 
are to remain swiool property may apply 
for help on schedules provided by the sec- 
retaries, Bible House, 14(j Queen Victoria 
street, London, E. C. If the ncod be 
estabhshcd to the eattKfaction of the com- 
mittee, grants of Scripturea are made on 
terms even more genefoue than those on 
Bibles for prizes or resale. These special 
grants involve the Society in an expend- 
iture of many tbouBands of pounds per 
annum at home. For Sunday sehooU on 
Ihu mission field tbe i-elliue prices are de- 
termined not so much by tlie cost price to 
the Society as by tJie ability of the people 
to pay for them. On this principle the 
Bible Society which is intcrdenomuaa- 
tional in character, is aiming to meet a 
world-wide need. The BihU m the World 
and The Bible Society Gleajitnc/a are 
periodicals issued by the Society. 

J. n. RiTSON. 

Beference: 

Canton. W, History of the Britiih 
and Foreign Bibie Society. (Londoa, 
1904.) 

BIBLE STORIES FOE GKILSBElf.— 
The first rcquiBiU' for the understanding 
of the Bible is familiarity with the Bible 
story. No student is fitted to investigate 
the questions of autbonhip and origin. 
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aulhijiticitjf or dortrine, archieology or 
wmiparalive religion, antil be his at com- 
mand the great stream of Bibl« narration. 
Id other words, a knowledfie of the Bible 
dtorirx lies at the fouodatioD of all Bible 
knnwledge. 

Among all the great worlta of literature 
there is no other volmne ao well adapted 
to gtorj-telliiig aa is tho Bibl9. Priinarily 
urid prominently it is a etory-bouk. Its 
coiiteuts are lnrgi>ly given iu story form ; 
and were doubtless handed down through 
nmny generations, by being told and re- 
told long before they were written. The 
leniclite nature in tboae ag(:& waa eseen- 
tially a ehihi-natnre, with all t!ie artlees- 
nvM, the roiTptivciivas, lh*r Busct-ptibililj 
to imprestfioiiH, aod the Ood-coiiKcinuKncnt 
of childhood in every age. Thctw traits of 
childhood enter deeply into the early litcr- 
iitnTe of the Hebrews And make that liter- 
ature uu iuelnimeDt for religiouB instruc- 
tion. Prvoident 0. Stanley Hall snya, 
"The Old Testament stories are tlie proper 
beginning of the religious education of 
(he child." The time in which, therefore, 
to imprint the great outstanding fads of 
Bible story upon the mind and to fix them 
in the memory is childhood. 

And the beet method is that of telling 
the stories over and over to the children. 
Tor though there 19 in the nature of the 
child an iasatiablc hunger for Etorics, lhi>y 
do not always demand new stories; they 
love to hear a^in and again the old talefi: 
and by rehearing they are learning them. 
Tlie best school u)r this unconecioiis educa- 
tion in Bible knowledge i« tlic home; and 
the teachers ahould be the parcutJi: the 
mother telling the stories to her little ones 
long before th<;y can read them, the father 
reading the fttoriex at family worship. No 
greater mi.«take can he made than to re-le- 
gate Bible inetniction and religious eda- 
eatioR entirely to the Sunday schooL No 
half-hour in the week will BiifQce for the 
teaching of the Scriptureo, and no toucher 
can be found whose words will carry such 
vught aa will those of tlie parent 

Oonccmiug methods, a few BUggeetiona 
might Iw given: (1) Let the teller of Bible 
storieti, whether pan>nt, t*«cher, or friend, 
be thoroughly familiar with them. (2) 
Do not waste time in attempting to fore- 
Htall difficulties, whether they ariae from 
diKca-paiicieii in the narration ; or from 
its eupematoral character^ or from doc- 



trinal or ethical aourcea. Many thiugii 
hard for adults to receive are accepted as 
a matter of course by children. Tell the 
Btory, witliout trying to reconcile it with 
the coaclneions of modem criticiem or 
modem ethics. {3) Uae simple language, 
and avoid all technical or theological 
terms, {i) Avoid uU attempto to make 
the Bible oturiea a frame work for theotoff- 
ical instruction or even for ethical teacu- 
ing, except as the teaching flows directly 
from tlie narration. The Bible story will 
in due time make its own application. 

The best collection of Bible storieii in the 
Bible iteelf, and every parent and teacher 
should loarn ita stories by reading them 
directly fnjin the voluini-. But us many 
pareutu are not familiar with the Bible 
many collecliona of Bible storici liave been 
made. One of the earliest of tlicse was 
The Peep of Vag, which was in circulation 
sixty ycum ago. and gave to multitudes 
their esrIieHl knowledge of Scripture. An- 
other book in u&e for more than a genera- 
tion and still widely circulated is Tkf 
Story of the liibU. by Charles Poster. 
The Child's Bible wat* a aelectioo of Bible 
Btori«B in (he words of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, J. L. Hurtbut's Story of the BUih 
contains nearly all the Bible stories told 
in simple, but not biblical language. The 
Oarden of Eden and Othtr StorUa, by 
George Hodges, is an admirable collection. 
(See Stories and Story- Tell ing.) 

J. L. HUHLBUT. 

Bef«renc«a: 
Oenerat: 

Partridge, E. N. Story Tetting in 

School ana Home. (New York, 1912.) 
St. John, E. P. Stories and Story 

Telling in Morai and Religiom Educa- 
tion. (BoBtou, C1910.) 
Bible Storiet: 

Cragin, L. E. Kindergarten Stories 

for the Sunday School and Home, 

(New York l-1908-09.1 
Hodges, Oeorge. The Ctwf/a of Zion : 

Stories from the Old Testarnenl. (J^ew 

York, 1912.) 

Hodgus, George, When the Sing 

Came: BtoritM from the Four OospeU. 

(New York, clit04.) 
Houghton, L. S. Telling Bible 

Stories. (New York, 1905.) 

Mark, Thiecltoa. The Bible for Chif- 

dren: Bible Stories in Bible Language. 
Mark, Thiaeltou. The Young 
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FeopUe B&Je: Old Tegtament Stories. 

Mutch, W. J. Onded Bible Stones. 
(Ripon, Wi8., cl914.) 

Palmer, F. U. One Year of Snndaj/ 
Sehcat Letsons for Young ChSdren. 
(New York, 1910.) 

Palmer, F. U. Second Year of Suit' 
day School Lmsons far Ytmng Chiidrcru 
(New York, I'JOS.) 

Roberts.in, Mrn. E. (B.). The Heart 
ofiheBihle. (New York.) 

BIBLI STUBT—Ski: Biblk, How the 
Tr-tCHKK Shoch-d Know thk; Bible is 
THE S. K,; Bible RiUDiyo; Bibl£ Bbai>- 
INQ Association, Intfjinational; 

BmL£, SlUNiFICANCE OF THE, IK IIeLI* 

010D8 Edocatios; Biblk Study, Placb 

OF, IN TUB PrEPARATIOW OF THB 8. S. 

Teachek; Inductive Bibls Stcdt; 
New Testament, Valub of the, ik Kb- 
L10I0D8 Education, Old Testament, 
Value op the, in Religious Education ; 
Syntuktio Biblk Study; Tkachihg in 
TUK Bible, Mltuodhof. 

BIBLE STUDY DT COIX£l}ES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS— A cmtary and 
a tmU a^t) II(.'l>rew, New TeutuucDt urcck, 
01(1 Testament Lawe and Infltitutious, the 
PBoIma, the I'ropheta, and diristian Evi- 
denc«8 were the chief studies in the Amer- 
ican college currioulum. Gradual ly, 
however, the Bible has been displaced, 
DDtil a generation ago it had almost cn- 
tirely disupfK-urcd from the college cur- 
riculum. Its diiiappearaure was due to a 
variety of causes, chief among which 
were the inrush of new &ubj«cta and the 
natural rcnctioQ against thti dogmatic, 
uuMcIcuttfic motbod of ioterprctiition 
which, up to the end of the last century, 
largely concealed the real nature and the 
litflrary and religioua values of the Bible. 
Within tlie laet two dctwdos the apfdica- 
tion of ecieiitific and historical mcthodH 
has transformed the study of the Bible 
and awakened a uew interest iu it. The 
Bible hag Hgain begun to take its place 
be»idc the other subjects studied in the 
Americau college and secondary school. 
Ticpartmente of Biblical literature have 
bccu vstabliehed within recent years iu 
m&ay colleges. Each year marks the 
foondin^ of new chairs of Biblicnl liter- 
ature. 

Ifeccnt iuveatigatious of the status of 



curriculum Bible study in our American 
colleges indicate, however, that the Bible 
haa not ae yet been accorded aji equal 
place with other curriculum subjects in 
the magoritT of the coUegea and prepar- 
atory schools. Iu a preliminary report 
presented by Miss Kthul Cutler at tlie 
Clcvclaud couveutiou of the BclifiouA 
Edueatiou Asoeiation (1913), aud Dosed 
upon data gathered peisoQally by tlie na- 
tional field Bud state secretaries of the 
Y. M. 0. A. and Y. W. C. A., the follow- 
ing Biguificant facts were set forth. Oat 
of the 214 colleges reported, representing 
39 states and a total of slightly over 
90,000 students, 157 offered Biblical iu- 
structioii. There are but 58 profcasont 
giving full time to tlm Biblii-al work,, and 
most of them offer both graduate and 
undergraduate courses. Of the 230 in- 
structors giving part time to Biblical work, 
not more than 50 per ccut luve bad spe- 
cial preparaliuii fur tlie Bible teschiug. 
Out of the 31-1 institutions, only 45 have 
faculty members giving full time to this 
work. It is rcasunablc to a««ume that in 
the 300 or lOO colleges not reportlug these 
perceutage» were far lower. Of the 90,000 
students in the colleges reporting, only 
13,000 are enrolled iu curriculum Bible 
work, that is, about one in seven. Of 
this total, 8,(156 are enrolled in the 91 
colleges where the Biblical work \» re- 
quired, and 4,831 in tlie 109 cullegea 
where it is elective. In the 91 colleges 
iu which the work is required, a total of 
215 Biblical courses are offered, while in 
the 109 colleges in which it is elective, 
a total of 3('B courses are offered. In 
the colleges where the Biblical work is re- 
quirtKl the women enrolled ataiid to the 
men in tlie approximate ratio of 4 to 3, 
while in the colleges where the eoarsec an 
elective, the ratio is about 22 to 26 in 
favor of the women. The total enroU- 
meut of 13,000 iu the curriculum Bible 
courses is S,000 less than the total in tbc 
voluntary courses under the directiou of 
the Chrietiau Associations. In tnany 
cases doubtless the same students are en- 
rolled in ))oth, a» these statistics indicate 
that at present between 60,000 and 70,000 
students, in the higher grade colleges of 
our country, are enrolled in do organiied 
Bible study courses. 

In the secondary schochi the Biblical in- 
struction is more chaotic tlian iu the 



coUe^. Kven amoog tfae leading pre- 
paratory Bthool leeden there is a wide dif- 
fereoce of opiuiou rcgardiiif; the aims Mid 
content of the curriculum Bible study. 
Inv««tifpitioiii) thug far condacted indi- 
cate tliat ID the majority of the private 
girls' (chools the Biblic«l instruction i» 
pitiably weak, ulthouKb there arc a few 
promiuent exeepliuiis. Iii certain boys' 
preparstorj' schools like Andover, Taft, 
and Ilill. ft serious endeaTor ix bein^ made 
to place it on au offwtivc battis, and aMe 
iDrtructors, specially traiucd in the Bible, 
are in charge of the work. A commission, 
includio); the -head uaiitera of many of 
the leading eastoni preparatory Mihools, 
haa alito 1)Cimi coiidtK-tinK invij^igationfi 
aiid haa presented a re[Ktrt "concernine 
the use of the Scripture among; school 
Imys." The courses that apjjcar to gite 
the ho«t results ind to coordinate moat 
naturally with the courites offered by tlie 
colleges are those in general Biblical in* 
troduction and in Bibhcal htetor}', in 
vbich thv. biagraphiral and dramatic ele- 
menta are espeoiallr emphasi?^. 

The possibility of introducing system- 
atic Biblical instruction into the high- 
school curricuhiro 13 nov being considered 
in several states. Id 1912 the Iligh 
School Board of the State of Xorth 
Dakota introduced into ita curriculum a 
getutal introductory course in tlie Bible, 
aggregating !)0 hours for which one half 
crwiit is given. The work is conducted 
on the Iwwis of the syllabus issued by tlic 
Slate High School Board. This work iu- 
chides a general iotrodactton to the dif- 
ferent Biblical Imolw, an ontline of Bib- 
lical history, the study of selected oar- 
ntirea fn>m the Old and New Testament, 
and the memorizing of important pas- 
sages from both TestamentB, The pri- 
mary aim is to famiharize the pupils 
with that literutur<! and that thought 
which have pt-rmcatcd aud become the 
baaifl of our modem language, literature, 
and civilisation. To insure thorough 
work the examinations arc under the im- 
mediate dtr«-ction of the State High 
School Board. 

Recent year* have marked mibstantial 
progress in the fonnulatioD and eolution 
of the Bible study problems io our col* 
lege« and tccoudary schoote: (1) The 
need of ooordination Mween tho Biblical 
vork done in the colleges and secondary 




schools haa been clearly recognized; (2) 
definite steps have been taken toward 
practical coGperatioo and coordination 
between tlie curriculum and the volun- 
tary Bible atudy work done under the 
direction of the Christian Aasociationa ; 
and (3) definite college curriculum and 
voluntary courses have bccu outlined. 
The formulation of these eourees \\m been 
under the direction of a joint committee 
representing tlie eastern and western 
Association of Biblical CoUego Instruc- 
tors, and the committee on colleges and 
universities of the Teachers* Training 
Commiasion of the Religioiui Education 
Association, the student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., and the Sunday Schwl 
Council. Obviously the detailed number 
of hours and the exact titles aiid order of 
courses will be worked out difTcrently in 
different institutiomi. The following out- 
line indicates the general character and 
relations of the proposed college curricu- 
lum Bible courses: 

FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 

1. Aim of Covnet: 

RellSloua adjuatment aad point of view; 
eratematlc knowledge oT tlic tiackcround 
and vital persoaalltlea and teacfalngB ot the 
Bible; a historical basts tor Individual n- 
IIkIoub tbltiklne and For later curriculum 
ctudy; preparation for liiUlllgent and et- 
fldi-nt rcllBlous IcadcrshSp. 

2. Buggrttffl Courses of SSudy: 

a. Old Testamem Hihtout (3 boura lat 
semester or 2 hours throushout the year.) 

A brief but camprrh^nslve survey of the 
chief personalities and events In Israel's 
hiatorr from the days of Mosf« to tlie end 
of tba Alaccabean BtrugglQ, glvlns special 
attention to the work of the prophets, to 
the way Id which tbey met the poIIUcal, 
social, and rellglauH problems ot their day. 
and to the meaning and present slsnlBcance 
ot tb« anivarsal principles which they pro- 
claimed. 

b. Ntnv TseTAVKKT Histobt (S hours 2d 
Bcmesler or 2 hours throughout the 
year.) 

The Jewish and Roman world In which 
Jeans lived; a constructive study of the 
p«rsonBl[ty and work ot Jesus and o( hU 
tnndBincntBl teachlngK. and of tholr prac- 
tical Inlerpretallon In the activity and 
prcachlDK of the apostles, especially Paul, 
and Id ths growth and oitension of Cbrla- 
tludty during the first ChriNtian ccnlury. 

JtWIORS AND SENIORS 

/. Atm ot Coartes: 

Detailed acquaintance with the lltftratore 
and the social and retlKloaa tenchtngs of tb« 
Bible. Thoir luteipretalioa lu aiodcra 
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(ernu. Train lot for effeaUve Bodal and 
Klislous activity to tb« cbnroh, the Sunday 
Bcbool, ChrlBllao Assoc IktloDS. social and 
cItIc orxsnlsatlODs. 
?. SuggeMlea Courtet Of StiUiy: 

a. The Bible ah LiTBBi.nm (2 hours 
tbrongbout year, or 8 hours on« sem- 
eet«r. Alter Old «nd N«w Testament 
History.) 

Tho piirposp Is to sain an Intimate ac- 
qualBtancc wUh tho cblDl nuuterplecoa of 
Biblical lUeralure and to Interpret them In 
the light ol ihclr historical Ecttlne and 
their literary form, and to lay the foundo- 
tJona for &tt latelllgeiit study of modem 
llt«ratur«. 

b. IsUkCL'B Social Institutions {'i or 3 
hours let semcater. Alter Old and New 
Teitament History.) 

EroluiioQ of the Hebrew family, tribe, 
and state; soolal relations and the customa 
and laws rOKulatlDS them; the religious and 
bBBMnltarlaa principles undtrlylDg the Old 
Tntam«at legislation and their modern ap- 
plication. 

C. Social Tkacbikoh or jEstia awb the 
Pbopiiets (2 or 3 houra 2nd semeater. 
Aft«r Old and New TesUunent History.) 

Historical Study. clasalBcatloB and Inter- 
protatloD of the social principles and teach- 
ings of Israel's prophets and sagcsi com- 
parUoQ -with those of Jeaus and of tha 
primitive Cbrlatlan Cburch; inttu^ace upon 
modsm Uutitutlons and condltlona. 

d. DnCbOPUKNT liv REt.iatotis Ideas (2 or 
8 hoars tbrouxhout the year.) 

Orlsln. chief cbaracteriatlco, dUUoctlva 
t«achlD£s, hlatortcal development, and eoclal 
yalaea of the world'a grejii religions, f spe- 
cially of Judalam and ChrUtlanlly. 

e HisToar and AiiENCiES of Rki.ihiol'a 
iCDucATiox (2 or X bonrs laC eem^ster. 
After general course In Psycholosy-) 

Alma and methods of the Jewish, and 
ChrlBtlan eyatema of religious educaUon; 
the modern rellxloua educ&llou movi-metit: 
lu blatory, alms, and agencies, with specUl 
emphasts on the equipment, organization aod 
effl(!leDcy of the Bunday ecbool. 

f. Pai.HTiTLKH A."<o Mktiiodh OT RKMOIOim 
EnucATiOK (2 or S hours 2nd seni«Mtnr. 
After KO^ral course In Psychology. > 

Study of the slEnlflcaut psychological 
ebaracterlHtlcH and the rellElou» and moral 
Intereata and posslhlHtles of the Imllvldiinl 
at each etace of his development: educa- 
tional values of the Biblical and extra- 
BlUlcal material and at the dlCerent types 
Of «xpress1ona1 activity; the way to utilise 
Ihem moat efTectWely In the work of re- 
llslous education. 

Tlie primary purpose in the courses in 
Old and New Toetament is to fumish the 
student a working point of view, and to 
introduce hitn to the data tluit will en> 
ablfl him to harmonize and ayntbeeize the 
rtaulb! of his scientific and religtoui: think- 
ing. The 8tiidjr naturally centers about 



the great prophetic i>ersonalitie(i of the 
Old 'IVstament and about Jesos and Paal 
in the New. WTiere Uic Bililionl irork i« 
not tlirouTj open to stnik-uta before the 
sophomore or junior years (as in many 
eaBtem colleges) these two coarsee, if 
taught on the basij? of n cnr^fnlly vorkod- 
out «}'l]abu8, may be profiUtbly comprowed 
into two three-hour aemester conrws. 

In certain coUegee, and eapecially in 
the junior colle^ee, it may be found necea- 
nary to offer a two-hour scracstor course 
iu the freehman year ae a general intro- 
duction to the Bible. The primary ob- 
ject of such a course is to eetsbliah the 
right pointa of view. Such general que*- 
tions as the inspiration am) xn\\ut of the 
liii)Ie, tlie history of it« different books 
and of its various versions are hore eon- 
iiiderei). This course correeponds to the 
general Biblical introduction offered in 
the higher grade eastern preparatory 
echoolft. 

Tho advanced Biblical couT»e» allow 
each student to place the emphasis accord- 
ing to hin individual and ultimate aims. 
They enable him to follow cither the lit- 
erai7, the social, or the theological line of 
approach. 

Pour convergiug currents of inBncitce 
arc brinf^ing the Bible hack into the cur- 
ricula of the American colleges and pre- 
paratory schoolg. The first is the recog- 
nition of its tnuiaix'iidcnt literarj' values 
and of the tmique place which it occupies 
in the literature and thought of the Eng- 
lish -apeak ing people. The second is the 
re-diwovcry, in the light of modem his- 
torical and scientific recearch, of its pres- 
ent-day practical, ethical, and social 
values. Matthew Arnold's prediction that 
"to tlie Bible men will return becaase they 
cannot do without it" is now being aig- 
naily fulfilled. The third is its perennial 
religious value to the individual in help- 
ing him to eolve the practical problema of 
life. The fourth ig its educational vrIi»c 

In its ultimate cl!Eect« tJic last promises 
to transcend all otliera. Practical expe- 
rience and scientific investigation are 
demonstrating that no other material for 
reliRioufl educntinn furpassea or quite 
equals that found in tlie Uible. The appli- 
cation of modem historical methods hag 
greatly enhanced the educational value of 
the Bible. The vision of the Biblical 
field baa also bc«ti so vastly broadened that 
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educators dow generally realize that to 
gain a thorough, eyEteDiatif, constructive 
knowledge of it requires the time, the 
CHreful organization, tlie tested methods, 
the oloae discipline, the hard apphcation, 
ftDd tlie penoual direction aod inapimtioa 
of the college classroom and of the thor- 
ou^lj trained Biblicsl instructor. 

In restorinf; the Bible to ibi nataral 
place in the coUe^^ curriculum, the ac- 
tive oooperatioD of the national and local 
itndeot Christian Associations and the 
intcxeet of a majority of the faculties and 
eoveraing boarda of the Americnn col- 
leges are now aflaumed. If these fcieudly 
forces are supplemented by the powerftU 
inflaence of the Church, the Sunday 
school, and other organized agencies of 
religious education, prorigions mil soon 
be made so tbot aa increasing body of 
students vrill after prBdualiou enter into 
the work of the church and Sunday school, 
having had during their college course 
apart, if not all of ttu? 30 oemestcr hours 
woammendeci by the joint committee at 
the Cle^'eland convention of the ReliRioua 
Bdacation Aesociation in (19iil), namely, 

Ronra 

Old Tettamrnt HUtorj/ 8 

A'cip Tetlamctit Uittorjl 2 

The Bible <m Littsniure. or itraeVt 

Social liutitvliont. and the Social 

Trackings of Je»iia anA the Prophet*. 6 

D9Mloptnent 0/ ReUffiou4 Idea* 4 

<7«fMral Pttfcholopif t 

Biatory and Theory of Bducation S 

tflstory and Aiteticict of ticltglou* B<lu- 

catUm 2 

Ellectlnfl In PhUosophv. Ethlet. and 

the Social Scieacei 6 

Total aem«Bt«r houra M 

When and only when the lay and pro* 
feeaiorial forces of the Sunday Bi-hool are 
augmented by a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of college-trained leaders, will the 
Kolution of ttic bafHiiig problem of teacher 
training be near at band. Most of our 
American colle;;ea were founded pro 
CKristo et ecchgia. The church and Sun- 
day scbotd. in performing their important 
edncational functions for tbc natioo, have, 
therefore, every risht to expect and de- 
mand the effective cooperation of the col- 
legee and secondair echoolB. There is 
ilso every reason to believe that in propor- 
tion as Uicsc dcmaiid* arc clearly formu* 
latcd and inHisteotly presented they will 
be met. C. F. Kbnt. 
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Hef eresces : 

lifligiom Kdumtion, VII, 4J.57; 
Kc^rt of Eastern &Ieetmg of the As- 
sociation of College Teachers of the 
Bible held in December, !911; VII, 
101-110: Teachers' Training in Col- 
lies and Universities; VII, 707-T13: 
The Bible m Colleges; Report of the 
Mew York Conference residing the 
Aims of Bilitinil Instruction in Pre- 
paratory Schooia and Colleges. Report 
of the Commission appointed at the 
Conference concerning Use of the 
Scriptures among School Boys, May, 
1912 (Secretary of Bible Study Com- 
mission, 124 E. 28th St., New York 
City). 

BIBLE STiniY, nnmCTITE.— Ser 
Inductite ^ible Study. 

BIBIE STTTBT, PLACE OP. IK THE 
PBEPARATIOH OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHEB.— The ptucp of Bible 
study in tht- training of the teacher of 
the Bible ia a most important ona First, 
because the Bible le the book to be taiight, 
and it is esi^ential to all teaching that one 
shalt know the subject he undertakes to 
tench. One does not question the im- 
portance of knowing grnnimnr on the part 
of the teacher of grammar, or of knowing 
Latin on the part of the teacher of Latin. 
For the eame rRawii the person who un- 
dertakes to tench the Bible should know 
the Bible. Although one is not required 
to teach the whole Bible in tlie very first 
lesson, the teacher shouU study each part 
in the light of the whole. One of the 
blunders made by beginners in Bible 
study, as well as by many teachers of the 
Bible, is to study and to teach a par- 
ticular passage irrespective of the mea- 
sage of uie book as a whole. The mesaage 
of the Bible is supremely a measago about 
Qod, what man is to believe oonceming 
him, and what man's obligntioiu and 
privik'gce are in respect to God. A knowl- 
edgfi of factfl givrfl tlie teacher prestige 
before the »tudentt>. He ia hfiti^>r able to 
cuntrul his class the more he knows of the 
subject which he is t«aching. It should 
he remembered that the teacher is not 
before the class primarily to display hia 
knowledge. It is sometimes the part of 
a wise teacher to conceal his knowledge 
I'articularly is this important when the 
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kaowledge whicli one has ie Imorledge of 
opinioDs instead of a kitoirledge of the 
Book itself; but to know one's tiubjpct 
thortJU^ly means iucideDtal revelatiou 
of that fact when eome qa€dtion nnex- 
pectedl)' arises. It is a great thing eo to 
t«ach that the pupils will have the impree- 
etoD that their tc-ucher in Uioruughlj ttc- 
()UaJut»l wiUi hiA Bubject. 

Hecently there ha^ been some diacus- 
sioD in regard to the teaching of other 
subjects than the Bible in the Sunday 
ediool. The writer nuintains tliat there 
ia not euough time now to teach the Bible 
itaelf in the Sunday school, and he would 
be opposed to the introdQcttoD of outside 
matter ohit'fly on that grouud. With so 
few minutcB far the teaching of the Book 
of books, it eeema a mistake not to avail 
our&elres of all that the opportunity 
affords. In the true teaching of the Bible, 
however, there ie room for and often a 
demand fur the introduetion, by way of 
emphasis and illustration, of that which is 
outside of the Bible. Provided the aim is 
to make kiiown what the Scriptures toach 
concerning Ood, and man's lelatiou to 
God, the teacher may be trusted to draw 
from every field of iuFormatioa and 
thereby illumine the open page of the 
Bible. (See Extra-Biblical Studies.) 

Many Sunday-school teachers make the 
mistake in their etudy of the Bible of 
(studying it too cxcluHively by one method. 
One should tiheck himself against error by 
studying the Bible in at least two or three 
different ways. For example, one ought 
to rrad an entire book of th« Bible at 
least once a week at a single sitting. This 
can easily be done if one so det^rminefl. 
There are forty-two of the sixty-eiz books 
of the Bible eaeh of wliiuh in short enough 
to W- read tii less than half an hour. Snob 
reading may well be aloud and uninter- 
rupted. One should allow tlie wind to 
be open. I-et it be charged to obaerve, to 
Iw active, and then note the impresetons 
rvttulting from the reading. Thie kind 
of rapid reading of bonks as a whole 
ghould not aim at a knowledge of all de- 
tails. It should 8eek general acquaint- 
ance, And notation should be made of out- 
standing impreeiiious. Thcae should be 
written down and filed for future refers 
enoe. When after several yeara the reader 
comes liffck for another reading of the 
same book, he ahonld, aCtor eui^ second 



reading with notation of resulta, oompate 
the same with the former reading. Erery 
Sunday-flchool teacher ought to read in 
Uiis way. He will be astonished tt the 
aide lighta that come and at the number 
of illustrations thus fumislied for special 
Icsiions to be taught. (See Bible Bead- 
log; ludactive Bible Study; Syntb«tie 
Bible Study.) Oftentimes the best kind 
of preparation for teaching i» that which 
comes incidentally from general reading. 

In addition to this reading of a book 
at a single sitting once a week, one ought 
to have on hand for epecial thorough 
study some particular book of tlie BiMe. 
Certain great outstanding books should 
be taken up first of all, such as one of tha 
four Gunpcls, the Book of the Acts, the 
Epistle to the Bomans, the Epistle to thft 
Hebrews, or one of the prophets, such as 
Isaiah or Jeremiah. Of course a series of 
short books might be suggecited. A teacher 
oogbt to stay long enough at one book 
to get acquainted with the situation. If 
be will work systematically according to 
a plan ho will be eurprised at the results. 
Every reader of the Bible should have 
au hand all the while some particular 
book of the Bible for mastery. Aa one 
puts hard study upon other bodu in order 
to know them, be should take a particular 
portion of the Bible and know it thor- 
oughly. One book thoroughly mastered 
throws much light on every other portion 
of the Bible. 

The student may also have a topic on 
hand for ctudy, if he has snch inclination. 
Often, however, topical Bible atudy is fol- 
lowed too exclusively. It should come 
after book study, and a general knowledM 
of the .Scripture gained by rapid reeo- 
ing. There is great danger with a cer- 
tain typQ of persorin lest they take up a 
favorite subject and study it so exclusively 
that they become one-sided. This should 
be guarded against. Some teachers lose 
their influenci! with those whom they Bcek 
to teach largely because of the dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon this or tliat doc- 
trine. Kotbing will enable one so effec- 
tively to keep pntper balance as rapid and 
large reading of tlio Holy Scriptures. 

Again, the proper study of the Bible 
itaelf acquaints the student with the best 
methods. The Bible is the greatest book 
on method in existence. Some are afraid 
of the word "pedagogy" and of that other 



ODe M often ancKiated with it, "psychol- 
ogy." Th«0e vordi) eintply etand for s 
knowledge of the principlee of teaching 
and a knowledge of human t)«turc. Psy- 
cfaologT IB o-iTjTrfaeie in cvidcnw in the 
BibleTbecause the Bible deals with himma 
nature. (See Pflvtholorar and Pedagogy, 
Ooniributions of, to the Work of the S. S. ) 

It is the book about God, but it is aUo 
th« boolc about man. Not only is man sa 
an individual re^'caled in a remarkable 
manner in the Scriptures, but man in all 
possible social rplatiooehipe also; bo that 
some acquaintance with the scieuce of 
mciolflgy in itit fundameiitalH ii; involved 
in a knowledge of the Scriptures. (See 
Teaching in the Bible, Methods of.) 

It should be remembered that all the 
prophets and apcetlcs and our Lord him- 
self were preeminently teach«». One of 
tJte greatest blenatngR that haa come to the 
writer from the study of tlie Scriptures 
in the matter of mothod, ia liberty in 
XDttbod, the encouragement from the 
Bible itself to avoid routine. One of tJie 
secreta of aaccees in teaching, as in preach- 
ing, is the presence of the new and nnus- 
ual. Take Jeremiah, for inHlance. This 
book is ODC of the finest in the Bible from 
which to gather material to teach chil- 
dren. It is full of illustrative stories 
which children would be dellRhted to 
hear, and the man himself was original, 
and jet at the eame time profoand and 
well Datanccd. 

The story of tim voraan at the well, 
found in the fourth chapter of the Gospel 
of John is an eicellent illustration of 
teaching method. A teaclier thus reported 
the point in method whiih she learned 
from this story: "Jesuit ka^vt when to 
quit on any particular point. Ue did not 
'rob it in.' He had s way of leading up 
to the leason he wished to teach and of 
allowing the pupil to make bis own appli- 
cation." One of the most important 
things for teachers to leam is this art of 
permitting the pupil to apply the truth 
for himself. The tactfulness of the teacli- 
ers in the Bible is one of their outatand- 
iDg characteristics. 

Attention may alao be called to the 
compT^Knnvene.'u and variety of tbs 
revelation of human nature to be found 
in tbe Scripture^. Palestine is truly a 
mterocosm, a little world, aa it appeani 
iu its setting in the Scriptarea. It grows 




all kinds of flowers, all kinds of trees and 
alt kinds of experiences. It has perpet- 
ual snow, and it has torrid heat. Ont of 
that wonderful cnrironmcnt came the 
Bible, and humnu nature is tlic same lill 
over the world as it is revealed in the 
lloly Scriptuiea. 

Not only is there a pHychological 
problem whidi the teacher has to meet; 
the religioaa problem is also very closely 
comiected with this. There ia normal 
psychology in the Scriptures, because 
there it ie revealed with the inclufiou of 
the spiritual clc-mciit. If one is to iinder- 
otand human nature thoroughly, and to 
deal wisely witli it he mut<t study tlie pAy- 
chology of man as a religious being. In 
the Bible ia to be found this combination. 
The more one knows concerning the life 
of the Bihle, the less likely ia he to make 
mistakes in the treatment of his pupils. 
Any one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Scriptures and haa had a proper 
Hli&rc of Christian cspcriencc himself, will 
assume the fact that Uiere is iu the mem- 
bera of the class that which will respond 
to the truth aa it is in Qod's Word. 

The Bible itself sliould be studied be- 
cause of the inspiration which comes to 
those who know the Bible. Every one 
may well covet the cxperioucc of teaching 
a few verses in such a book as the Gospel 
of Matthew, or the Epistle to the Itomana 
in the light of, and by the inspiration of, 
a vision of the book as a whole. With tlie 
whole hook iu mind, and understanding 
the aim of the writer in his entire trea- 
tise, and observing how in each part tJiere 
ia a contribution to the uccoraplishment 
of the general purpose, the ti-acher is 
greatly aideil, Inspiiatiou comes because 
of right views as a whole, and becauite of 
the proper correlation of the parts to the 
whole. Teachers thMnsclvea need inspira- 
tion in order that they may iuepiio their 
pupils. A saturation with the thought 
and spirit of the Scriptures, .Tuch as comes 
with a mastery of certain books of the 
Bible in the tight of the whole, is a oeces- 
sary condition for the highest kind of 
Bible teaching. (See Bible, How the 
Teacher Should Know tiie; Bible in the 
3. S. ; Bible, Significance of the, in Reli- 
gious Education.) 

The character which is formed from a 
true knowledge of the Scriptures is essen- 
tial to trae teaching of the Bibta One 
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casDot study the Bible with an open heart 
and a determination to embod}- the truth 
AS God in willing to reveal it to him, with- 
out great development in hi« own life and 
character. This is the jirwit objective in 
teachinji— character and personality. The 
pupils learn from what they see in th« 
teacher rather thun from what he teaches. 
It is futile to advise pupils to do what we 
say, and not to follow our example. (See 
Teacher, 8. S., PereoDality and Character 
of th«.) The Bible study of the ruture 
is to be experimental and ethical. If one 
is to teach men that they ehould be gentle 
and kind, the teacher himself must be, 
gentle and kind. He muRt Rianifent those 
charncteriiftica of Jesus Christ which are 
so conspicuona in his IJIc. if he is to rep- 
reaeitt him correctly. There ia nothJnf; 
that will put God's life iuto tha teacher 
more rapidly, more fully, more beauti- 
fully, thaa proper contact with the Holy 
Seriptuies. 

W. W. White. 

BIBLE STTTDT, STITTHEITO.— Su 
Syktiietic Bini,E Study. 

BIBLE STITBT TTFION LESSOKS.— 
This name U now applied to two distinct 
aeries of lessotie, known aa the Six Year 
Series, and the Completely Oraded Series. 
The Six Y(«r Scries was originated by 
Bev. Erastus Blakeelee (q. v.) in 1892. 
From that time until hia death in 1908, 
the lessons were edited and published by 
Mr. Btakealee himself, and Rttained wide 
popularity as the "Blakc»lcc Lomodb." In 
1908, a new series of lessons was under- 
taken bv Mr. Blakeslee's heirs, with the 
editorial afipislance. of Prof. Charles F, 
Kent, and Prof. Goorge A. Coo. This waa 
called the Complet<ly Graded Scries. In 
1911, both series were purcJiased by the 
present pnbltsbers, Charles Scribner's 
Sona, New York. 

Mr. Blakeslee's chief aim in preparing 
the Six Year Seric*, was to promote jten- 
uiiio Bible study in Sunday schools. One 
of tho criticiams of the International Sy&. 
t«m, at that time, whs the disconneetc^ 
character of the work. During one quarter 
of the year, the pupil might be studying 
Paul ; the next quarter he might find him- 
self transported back to the middle of the 
Old Teatament. This inevitable left in 
the minds of most pupils ■ oouAued and 



hanr conception of the order of ereritB in 
Bible history. Moreover, there was little 

Sroviflioa for actual Bible amdy. These 
efects of the Uniform LeiMons were 
lar^ly avoided in the Six Year Series. 
This terieg provides for a syatemutic, con- 
nocted Rtndv of the main facta of Biblical 
history anh doctrine, from Cienesis to 
Bcrel&tion. This ground is covered twice, 
once from the biographical and once from 
the historical point of view. In each case, 
there IB one year's work oa the Old Testa- 
ment, one year on the L^e of Christ, and 
one on the Act« and the Epistles. To a 
limited extent, the lessons arc graded aa 
regards aubject matter. While in tha 
course of the year the entire Sunday school 
studies the same general part nf the BiUe, 
yet tho simpler and more ccmcn'tc material 
18 selected for the lower gradca. The 
series is thus & valuable steppingetone by 
which caattous and conservative Bcboota 
may pass to graded lessons. 

The Completely Grmlcd Scries was 
plarmed with one controlling aim in view, 
namely: "To teach the child at each age, 
what it means to be a Chrjetian at that 
age." In otlicr words, tho lesjons are 
intended not merely to teach Biblical his- 
tory, but primarily and fundamentally to 
build Christian character, PreciBely what 
this means, to ther editors and publisbera 
of the series, is indicated by the follow- 
ing principles which underlie the carricu- 
lum M a whole. 

1. It is believed that the child, as Bush- 
nell declared, "sliould grow up a Chris- 
tian and never think of himself as heinff 
anything else." In other words, the pupil 
should lie recogriKed from tho very be- 
ginning ns a child of the Heavenly Father, 
and therefore able to appreciate Christian 
ideals, and with the help of the divine 
Mpirit, able to realize these ideals, in in- 
creasing mcnsuro in his own life, 

2. The child can understand these 
idealet, however, only when he sees them 
concretely exemplified on the level of hifl 
own limited experience. Hence the neces- 
sity for a graded curriculum, 

3. The Bible is one of the supreme 
agencies for the building of Chrlstiaa 
character and must, therefore, be the 
chief source of lesson material. 

4. In any grade, bowerer, lesson mate- 
rial from extra -Biblicsl sources should be 
utilised, if such material ie beet adapted 
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to help llic pupils to meet in th« Chrieiiaa 
spirit thp ppculiHr problema, temptations, 
uid opportunitioi of tli&t ag«. 

S. Every leB«on sbould not merely pro* 
ride lasson mftterial for Uio pupil bat 
sbould a1«) suggest to the teacher definite 
WB-jTS in which he may lead tbe pnpil to 
express in action the moial impression 
which th9 lesson has produced upon him. 
The following cuursee, worked out in 
scrordaDce with the above pTiucipleH, are 
provided in the Complete!; Graded Series. 
Primary. 

Age 6. God the Loving Father and 

Hia Children 
Age 7. God's Loyal Childr«D 
Age 8. Jesna' Waj of Love and Serv- 
ice 

Tbe Iceson material in these Primary 
ooursee coneists of storiee, which are fur- 
niehed in the teacher's Helper, 1o be told 
orally to the children. They are selected 
from the Bible and from Cbrigtian sources 
outride the Biblp. The pupils receive 
cards with outliniHl pictures illuatrating 
the stories, one for each Sunday in the 
year. The oatlinea are to be colored, by 
the pupils themselves. The cards are 6 
inchee by 8 inches, larger than the cards 
aroally furnished for Primarj- classes. 
JuHior. 

Age 9. Early EerocB and Heroines 
Age 10. Kings and Prophets , 
Age 11. The Life and Words of Jesus 
Age 12. Christian Aposllos and Mis- 
sionaries (£1 mos.) 
Witnesses for Christ (S 
mos.) 

These Junior conrees, with the excep- 
tion of the fifth and last. Witnesses for 
Christ constitute a eiugte course, called 
The Junior Bible. The first year's work 
cootaine Old Testament i^torics from 
Abnliam to Solomon. The second year 
oompletcfl the study of the Old Teetament. 
Tbe third year is based on story material 
drawn from the life of Jesus and chiefly 
found in the Synoptic Gospels. The 
fourth year is basal on the Book of Ada, 
Buppltimenti^d by extracts from the 
simpler parts of the Eplattcfl. The 
method of the Jonior Bible is as follows: 
Each Sunday the pupil reccivnr a folder 
containing the actual text of a Bible storir 
in a aimptided tranelation. I^ate dupli- 
cations and interpolations are also omitted 
from tbe story, in accordance with a crit- 



teal analysis of tbe Biblical uarratires. 
Tiasot or other pictures are supplied with 
each lesson, and are to be mounted by the 
pupil. A cover for binding is aUo sup- 
plied, that at tbe end of the course, the 
pupil baa un iUudtraUMl Junior Rihle, of 
selected stories, chronologically arranged. 

The &fth coarse, WibusBOB for Christ, 
is a supplementary three mootba course in 
quarterly form. It presents the moat con- 
crete and vital life-experiences of the early 
Christians between the Apostolic Age, ana 
the conversion of Northern Europe. It 
showa* that it often meant loss of money 
and friends and even of life itself, to be a 
Christian in those early centuries. 
Intermtdiale. 

Age 13. Heroes of Faith. This course 
contains brief gkctches of about thirty-five 
heroic and er&ndly religious characters, 
both in Biblical and in later Christian 
history. The object is to kindle in the 
pupil, the same heroic spirit that animat- 
ed these men and women. 

Age 14. Christian Ijife and Conduct. 
This course ia unique. It teaches Chris- 
tian ethics but contains do moralizing or 
"preaching." On the contrary it stimu- 
lates the pupil to think for himself. Cach 
lesson brmgs to the foreground vital, con- 
crete, human experiences from tlie history 
of Israel and tbe life of Jesus. From tbe 
manner in which tbe men of the Bible 
solved their moral and religious problems, 
light is throvn on the analogous problems 
of the boya and girls thoniHelves. 

Age 15. Tbe Story of the Bible. Thia 
is an introduction to the Bible. It is a 
story of the lives of the men and women 
who wrote the Bible, showing how their 
hopes and struggles and leUgiotu expe- 
riences led them to write the various 
books. The object of the course ia to in- 
terest the pupils in the Bible, as the out- 
growth of warm vital human eiperience, 
and to give the proper key to its correct 
interpretation. 

Age 16. The Life of Jesus. (9 months* 
course.) This is an illustrated textbook 
on the life of Jeeua. In addition to nu- 
merous illustrations throughout the text 
the work contains sixteen ful| page half- 
tone illustrations. The aim of this coarse 
is so to preaent the personality of Jesus: 

(1) That every pupil who has not al- 
ready awakened to a personal religions life 
shall make a definite decision for Chriat. 
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(3) llist vverj pupil who already 
counts hiniBelf a follower of Christ thail 
attain a deeper realization of the iiipauiiig 
of disciplei^hip; and particularly tliat the 
child spirit of obcdienco shall grow into 
that of manly and vomanlj d«votioa to 
the Master of Life. 

Age 16. Young People's Problems, b& 
interpreted by Jcsur. (3 monthE;' onurw.) 
This CPunte in intiiuiled ati a supplement 
to be used with the above course on Uie 
life of Jcsue, and olao in special confirma- 
tion and cummunion clasecn. It deals 
with such practical problems as the choice 
of a vocation, aelf-oontrol in the bodily 
life, the Dieaaing of the Chriatian life, and 
of Church membership. 
Senior. 

Age 17. Preparations for Christianity. 
Tbia course in a study of religious evolu- 
ttOD. It traces the development of the 
religion of Israel from its varlicet bogin- 
ninge iu Babylonia, Eeypt, and Canaan, 
through the great epochs of the prophets, 
and culminating in Chriatianity. 

Age 18. XiandmarkB in Christian His- 
tory, measurcfl the progreu of tlie spirit 
of Christ in human society by certain. 
landmarks in tho history of Christianity. 

Age 19. The Conquering ChriBt A 
study of the principal non-Christian reli- 
gions, and the methods, heroes, and 
ftchievfrini?j)tfi of luodeni luiBsioiiS. 

Age 20. The Modern Church. This 
course might almost be entitled the 
Young Church Worker's Guide. It is 
intended to lead the pupil to study the ac- 
tivities of his own church and of sittter 
churches, with a •vicv to an intelligent 
familiarii^ with the mo«t approved meth- 
ods. 

This four year Senior course, as a 
whole, i^ desigiK^d to help young people to 
develop into intelHgent aiid loyal. Chris- 
tiana and efficient church workers. 
Adult Courses. 

The Makiug of a 14'atioD, by Professors 
Kent and Jenks. Studiea in the early 
narratives of the Old Testament, from the 
Creation to the settlement in Canaan. 
The object of this course is to show the 
bearing of the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment on modem eocial problems. 

The Historical Bible in six volumes 
by Prof. Charles P. Kent. This course 
is intended for those who desire to gain 
in the light of modem Biblical rceonrtli 



and discovery, a thorough, connected 
knowledge of the important events, char- 
aclere, and writings of tlie Bible, and 
their relations to present problems. It 
aims to lay historic foundations for a 
utrong, practical faith, and to give futuro 
Suuday-E)ph(wl teachers the Bihlicsl equip- 
ment required for effective work. 

H. A. Shekuan. 

BIBLE TEACHERS COUEQE.— Seb 
BlBLK TkaCHKRS TbAIMIKQ SCHOOL 

(New Yobk Citt.) 

BIBLE TEACHERS TEAHnSO 
SCHOOL (NEW YOHK CITY).— The 
Training School was cutaMishcd by Dr. 
Gilbert W. Whit*, its provident, in 
llnnfflnir, N". J., in January, 1901. as 
the Bible Teachers College. In 1902 it 
was removed to New York City and in- 
corporated under the laws of New York 
State by the Board of Re^nls of the 
University of New York. The present 
name was adopted bccau«; of the restric- 
tions of the New York law referring to 
the use of the word college. The Board 
of Trustees is required to be interd^ 
nominational. 

The School is interdenominational in 
character, evangelical in doctrine, reverent 
in gpirit, pedagogical in method, and prac- 
tical in aim. It sc-ekii to train for any 
form of Christian work. The underlying 
principle is the study of the Bible in tlie 
mother-tongue, and the Bible is the or- 
ganizing center of its broud and compre- 
hensive curriculum. 

This Biblo college (for such in fact it 
is) is divided into live schools: The School 
for Post-Qraduates and Special Study; 
The, School of Theology ; The School of 
Keligious Pedagogy; The School of Mia- 
sionji; The School for Bible Teachers. 
The courses range iu length from one to 
three years. 

There is a strong Extension Depart- 
ment in which members of the faculty 
conduct classes in the vicinity of New 
York and elsewhere. 

Every regular student is required to 
engage in practical Christian work— 
teacliins, preaching, visitation, etc. 

Standing upon the evangelical faitb of 
Christendom, the school avoids that de- 
nominational, vocational, eocial, and sex 
isolation which frequently militates 
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agaioat tbe broude«t rcltgioas irainmgf. 
Ab a rale, from twenly-five to thirty de- 
aoDataations are rcprt^&ented in iU class- 
rooms, and its students come fix>ni a score 
of coontries and about a hundred insti- 
tutions of bigbcr Icunjing. 

Tbe influeuce of the Bible Teadiera 
Training School in the mission ^M is 
ver; marked. In the Far East it has 
been officially indurecd and honored us 
the model tor two or more Uicological 
schools. 

The school has a faculty of ten mem- 
berg who Rive full time to the work, to- 
gether with a respresentative corps of Ice* 
turera. 

2'Atf HH/le Magcuine. a periodical of 
general circulation, ia the chief publica- 
tion. Tlie student body has a pabtiea- 
tion of its own. 

The school occupies a nine story build- 
ing at Islington aveniiu siid 49tU atreet^ 

New York city. ^ „, „. 

■' W. W. White. 

BIBXE, TEACHIKG W THE.— See 

TEACHIKQ IK THE BlSLE, METHODS OF. 

BIBIE TRAnriNG IHSTITUTB 
(GLASGOW).— Tiif cuniuulmn of tiiis 
Institute, while dt'sigiiod prinuirily to give 
an all-round eqinpmeut for Christian 
workers in tlic hoDK% oolociial and foreign 
miBsion flclde, includoa la its scope we 
trainiag of workers among tbe young. 
Tbia it seeks to secure by (a) A general 
coarse of atady covering oil the books of 
the Bible ana tlie great doctrines of 
Scriptare; (b> Instruction in the prepa- 
ration of outline addresses, object lessons, 
etc., and methods of conducting children's 
meetings and Bible clasiics ; {c) Mtisieal 
instruction; and (d) Bc^ular practice in 
conducting and addruseing children's 
■ervicee. Some graduates of the Institute 
are doing splendid work as children's 
erangelt^. The course extends to two 
KMioiu of ten m<jiitti3 each, sod the (eea, 
includiog board and tuitioo, are £25 per 
session. Tbe Institnte is located at fi4 
Bothwt.>lI street, Qtangow, Scotland, Bev. 
D. M. M'lntyre, principaL Proepectuaes 
may be obtained on application to the sec- 

^' James Fulton. 

BIBLE, VS£ OF TEE, HT TEE DE- 
VOTIONAL LIFE OP THE CHILD.— It 



is a simple matter to teach the child to use 
the Bible as a story-hook, or as a book of 
history. No other book in the world can 
compete with it, in the child's mind, 
from either or both of these points of 
view, What tale, for esample, so thrills 
a childish hearer se tbe aocotmt of the 
Creation; what biography so entrances 
him as the Life of Christ? It is easy 
so to intercut thu child in the Bib!i> tliat 
it booomcfl his "favorite alory-book," 
or the book of history he "likes best" 
In short, it is not difficult so to lead him 
that, as a secular hook, he will use the 
Bible more frequently and with more de- 
light than any otiier. But he must alao 
be shown that it is sacred; he must be 
taught to use it, not alone as a etory- 
bofJK, nor as a book of history, hut as a 
devotional book — a guide-book, and that 
the only one, to make plain for bim the 
way from earth to heaTcn. 

flow is this to be done? It can beat 
be done, perhaps, by teaching htjn tli* 
unique di^erence between tlie I3iblo and 
all other books; by making clear to him 
that it contains the Word of Ood— the 
Old Tpstament, the Word as God de- 
i^lared it tlirongh his prophets; the New 
TeBtament, tbe Word as be moaifcatcd it 
through his Son. The child will not 
leara this great fact by having it stated 
to him in these, or, indeed, in any tenna; 
it must become his by a prooesa of per- 
meation. 

WTiatever else a story — any story — of 
the Old Testament is allowed to mean to 
him, it must be made to ai^ify tho de- 
sire of God to draw man to nim, to keep 
man close to him. .The love of God for 
the world be created is the essential theme 
of the Old Testament. Of every one of 
ita 8torie«, and roost especially of those 
that particularly appiul to a child, it is 
the foundation. The care of the teacher 
must be to call the attention of the child 
to that foundation. The story of Abra- 
ham, who was called the Friend of God ; 
the story of Moses, chosen by God to give 
the Moral Law to tlie people of God ; the 
story of David, who defied the enemies of 
theliosla of God — these are apt to be the 
child's "favorite stories." It is the duty, 
as well as the privilege of the teacher to 
teach him not only that they are "true," 
but how they are tnie, and how mightily. 

"God so loved the world I" In each 
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and every story of the Old TesUmeat 
which has this signiflcaaco tho child 
ibould be taught to seek for it until, in 
wch and erery instaace, he finds It. In 
the "fear" of God, in tJie "wrath" of God, 
«tt&q in the "vcngcAnco" of God, abides 
atill the love of Ood, the desire of Qod 
toiraid man. 

That in the word of tbe Old Testament 
And, "God so loved the world, that he 
gave hits onlv bc^ttc-it ^n, that whoao- 
ever heIi(n'LtJi uu hini ahuuld not perieli, 
hut have eternal life." This ie tlie Word 
of the New Teatament. The more fully, 
tbe more deeply, the word of the Old 
Teetament has cnt4!rud into the imder- 
standiog of the child, the mora ready b 
h« to receive the word of the New Testa- 
mcnt. The Life of Christ can never bo 
to him merely the bioj^rnphy of the best 
man the earth has seun; it will always be 
to him the holy rwvelatiuu of Qod, made 
flesh. Whatever else ia aaid to the child 
of Christ, unfailingly it should be said 
to him that he won the Hon of the living 
God ; sent from Qod to man, to lead man 
to Ood — betymse "God so loved the world." 

The Savior of the world, the Ec- 
deemer, tbjou);b whom alone man is able 
to draw near to Gud, Christ standi in 
this relation to the child no Icsa than to 
the grown person; to live and grow in 
the knowlcd^ of it is hia most priceless 
heritage. The Rrst mention of Christ 
comes to the child, lutuully, in the atorj- 
of the Nativity, when he ia still venr 
Toung. liut, bnbt! though be niBy be, tell 
nim that the Babe- of whose birth he is 
hearinx "'^ Qod'fl Son ; bom to help him, 
B6 well ae everyone else, truly to know, 
and to love, and to serve God. Bo uot 
refrain from telling him also of the Cruci- 
fixion. Let him know, not only that 
Christ came to live for man, but also to 
die for man's sins. Too yuuug to uuder- 
Btand what »m ia, what an atonement is, 
be will nut be found too young to per- 
ceive, in tlio Sacrifice of Christ "the love 
of God, through Chriat, to ua." 

When this much haa been done for the 
child — what then? A senae of the nature 
of the Bible has become his. He knows 
what it is. The (jnoation now arisi?« : lias 
be, in learning what the Bible is, learned, 
at the same time, to use it in his devo- 
tional lire?* 
A. diild's devotioaal life conaista of hia 



prayers. Like the prayers of grown per- 
sona, they are petitions for pardon, for 
direction, for strength, and for protection 
— that these may be granted to him and 
to all others — and tiiankagivinga. He 
prays to God, because God loves him; 
and becaoEO be loves God. Tbe Bible, 
he has learned, can t«Il him how God 
loves him ; and bow he should love Qod. 
By giving Christ, God showed hie love for 
man. Man can sbow his lore for God only 
by trying to live as Christ lived. With 
the Bible he can learn to ^'follow the 
blessed steps of that most holy life." 
The child, nurtured in the Jtuowledge of 
these thinga, will, inevitably, tarn to the 
Bible for guidance, not alone in regard 
to hia outward acts, but also in re«pcet to 
his prayers. For the youngest child, aa 
for the oldest grown person, to do this ia 
truly to use tiie Bible in tbe devotional 
life. (See Wnrship. Children's.) 

EUUBETH MoClUCXBN. 

BIBLE, TE&SIONS OF TEE.— Srgi 

BiBLK IS THE S, S, ; BlULB, SlONI J(CJ»>XB 
OP TIIR, !N ReLIOIOUS EDUCATION. 

BIBLICAL INSTRircnOS BY COEKE- 
8P0K0ENCE. — A correapoudcace course 
offers to the student certain features of 
great value, i. t. 1. It provides opportunity 
for training to those to whom other coareea 
are impossible. 

2. It furnishes an incentive to thor- 
ough study wliich the pursuit of the aub' 
ject by oneself would not give. 

3. Through oorrespondcuce the ntudent 
comce in contact with a speoialiat who can 
Bupcrviae work, suggest readings and an- 
swer questionR. Instruction under able 
and qualified leaders is thus available for 
alL 

4. A correspondence course is individ- 
nal in method, adapted to the particular 
needs, ability, and time of the student, 
llie aim being that more effective Suu- 
day-BchooI teaching will result. 

The first correspondence school waa 
conducted by the Apostle Paul, and his 
pupils included private individuals and 
whole churches. 

The modern correspondence school is 
the otugrowth of the Chautauqua move- 
ment founded by Bishop John H. Vincent 
(o. %:) of the Methodist Episcopal 
Cuarcb, assisted by Mr. Levis Mitler. 
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(See Cbautauqaa Institatioii.) For many 
years Biblical and theological instrac- 
tioo was given hj this institution. This 
ftbMse of ite irork was uoi financially 
profitable, for the fees charged were small, 
and after a time it vtae diHcutitinued. 
Part of tbe work WHit then undertaken by 
the late Preaident William K. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, vho had been 
aaiociatcd vith Ki^hop Vincent in this 
work at Cbautuuquu. The courKo still 
continue, aome of them dealing with Bit>* 
lical instmctioQ. (See Americsa IdsU- 
tote of Sacred Literatur«.) 

Itifrerend A. A. Wright, D.D., was also 
atuociated vith Biahop Vincent In 1888, 
he orvaniaed the BoMon CorrciipondcRce 
Sdiool, vhich was iucurporated in 1699. 
Thia BChool has given instruction in New 
Teetament Greek and some other Bib- 
lical aubjecta. In 1888, the Scotield 
Corr<»poDdeiioc School was organized. It 
gives a Bible atudy course only. 

lo 1891, the general conference of the 
Free Bsptiete establishitl correapoudeacc 
coarses which were unoGGcially connected 
with tlie Cobb Divinity School. Part of 
the instraction dealt with Biblical aub- 
jeeto. In 189G, the Church of the Uaited 
Brethren in Christ eetablished the Bible 
Konnal Union with its headquarters at 
Dayton, Ohio, Ita courec« are iiiteniilcd to 
inetruct Bible atndenti ami Sunday-school 
teachers in Biblical subjects. The Home 
Corroepondence School of iSpringlield, 
MaaL, eatablialnKl in 1897, and incorpor- 
ated in 1904, gives a course in elementary 
New Teetament Greek; a eourae in the 
life of Christ in Greek, and a similar 
coume in Englinh. These courges deal 
largely with the harmony of the GcMpcIg. 
Tbey also offer courses in the psychology 
of infancy and childliood, the psychology 
o£ adolescence, and the psychology of the 
religious life. 

The correKpondcnee department of the 
Koody Bible Inatitul* (a. v.) was estab- 
liahed in 1899. Its work is largely Bib- 
lical in character. 

The correspondence coursM of the 
Hethodiat Kpiacopal Church, South, were 
organized in 1902 by the action of the 
Gvueral Conference of that church. Tliey 
are connected vith the Vanderbilt School 
of Theology, Nashville, Teun. Instrac- 
tion ia ofTercd in ten courses in the Eng- 
lish Bible and New Testament Greek. 



In l<t08, the Board of ^junlIay .SchooU 
of the iMelhodiat Episcopal Church pro- 
vided for corre^Ktodenco instruction in 
teacher training. This course is embodied 
in a aeriea of eight booka entitled Tk« 
Worker aiid Ilia Work. These booka are 
arranged in six apecialiicd First Stand- 
ard 1 eacIier-Training Courses providing 
books for teachers in the five grades or 
departments of the school, and in addi- 
tion for.superinteudenta. 

The Cnngregationel Church offers cor- 
respondence courses for those who are 
now teaching and are uaable to join t 
cbss. These courses are in no way in- 
ferior to those offered through clanes. 
The ctndent mny procoi'd m rapidly as 
be will; he receiver the pt-r^oual attention 
and criticism of tlie instructor upon his 
entire course, and he is repaired to record 
in writing the reaultd of his study. Spe- 
cial arrangements may be made with the 
Educational Secretary whereby the 
courses available may be pursned aa oor- 
n^'^poudcuce courses. 

Tlie Crozer Theological Seminary in 
its extension courses provides injttructioD 
on the Old and New Testament in the 
three yeara* course which they offer. 

The United Evangelical Aaeociation 
haa been conducting correspondeooe 
courses for its ministry under the direc- 
tion of Biahop F. C. Breyfogle. Part of 
its courses are Biblical. 

The Primitive Methodint Church of 
this country has also conducted corre- 
apondence courses for its ministry. 

Drake TTniversitj^r ander the mansgft- 
ment of the Christian Church, and Oaka- 
loosa College at Oskeloosa, Iowa, give 
Biblical instruction by correapoadetice. 

In ita five years' nonresident course in 
theology, the Temple University of Phil- 
adelphia includes some Biblical instruc- 
tion. 

The usual method of procedure is the 
asaigDmeut of a textbook. After more or 
less thorough atudy, there Ea an examina- 
tion. The pasbiug grade varies in the dif- 
ferent sehook. Some courses are given 
in a aeries of pamphlets etipecially pre- 
pared; others fDmish their pupils with 
lesson sheets. A wix-kly, bi-monthly, or 
monthly report is required in moat caaea. 

Most of the theological schools do not 
allow credit for correspondence work. 
Some other institatioas doing this kind 
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of work, however, allow credit toward the 
Rsidcnt course. This has been notably 
the eve at the UniTerei^ of Chicago. 

S. G. Atreb. 

BIBLICAL LTTERATITBE.— See Bi- 
sut, Uow TRB Teacher Suodld Enow 
THK; Bible in the S. S.; Bible, Sio- 

NIFICANCK or TUB, IK ReLIOIODS EoO- 
CATION. 

BIBLICAL 6CH0LABSHIP, MODERN, 
AMD THE STJUDAY SCHOOL..-Tb« 
problem which this topic raiiieii is pri- 
marily a practical one. Tliero ia no longer 
any qaestion with reference to the method 
of Bible study pureued by modern 
Echolan. The older allegoristic and har- 
monistic method* hare been definitely set 
aaide. It in now generally agreed that the 
Bible is to be Btndicd like any otiior book. 
The earae principles of literary criticiam 
are to be applied to it aa to any ancient 
work. It IS also ^erally agreed that 
tho application of this method to the study 
of the Bible necessarily reaults in a modi- 
£cfttion of the traditional view with refer- 
ence to its oricin. 

How oitcngive thie modiflcatioQ must 
be ia atill % question, and perhaps always 
will remain such. There are, however, 
some commonly accepted conclufiions. It 
is, for instance, agreed by most achokrs 
that the Uoeaic Low originated, in largo 
part at least, later than tlie time of Moaea, 
that tlie Davidic Paatma were most of 
them post-eiilic, that the Wisdom Liter- 
eratore waa for the moat part written 
centuries after the time of Solomon, that 
the last twenty-seven chnptera of the book 
of lafliah were not the work of Isainh the 
BOR of Amo2, and that the book of Daniel 
was composed in the second century B, C. 
It is also probable that aa a result of the 
survival of the fittest the range of thetto 
commonly accepted conclusions will be 
gradually extended ontil they emhraoc 
most of the main pointa relative to the 
origin and structure vf the Biblical books. 
In any case the legitimacy of this critical 
work is generally adraittwl. The only 
question then that remains, so far aa the 
church itself ia concerned, is one of a 
practical nature. Wliat attitude ahould 
be taken toward critical scholarahip in 
popular Biblical instruction? XIov far 
may the methods and results of fiibUcat 



criticum ht> utitu«d in the work of the 
Sunday achool? 

From what hasi jagt been said it fol- 
lows that an attitude of hostility on the 
part of the Hnnday-achool teacher towards 
modern Biblical acholarebip is wholly un- 
warranted and to be deeply deplored. 
Such an attitude arravit the intcUi^enM 
of the day against the Christian faith and 
Bwakena among the uninformed ueedleas 
fear. That tlicro is no necessary dishar- 
mony between the motlern view of the 
Bible and a vital Christian piety lias been 
demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt 
by tlie experience of the past hoH cen- 
tury. Many of the leading critics bava 
been deeply religious men with an active 
interest in the work of the church ; and 
the great body of ministers and Iaym«D, 
who have accepted the newer view of 
Hcripturc, have rttalacd undinuned their 
ovaagelical faitli. 

There ia good ground to believe that 
the new light cast upon the Bible by 
modem reaearch has given to the sacred 
volume a realism and power of appeal 
that it did not have before. The aense of 
pure mystery aud blind reverence in its 
pre«>ncti may have dsclincd somewhat, 
and the simplicity of the older view, 
which saw in every word of the Bible the 
direct utterance of the divine Spirit, may 
be missed by many. To them the inter- 
twining of the human and the divine in 
Scripture, as is preeuppoucd in tljc modern 
view, many seem complex and confusing. 
Still after allowuuoe has been made for 
all Huch facts as these, it will have to be 
admitted that many hindrances to faith 
have been removed by the newer method 
of Bible study, that many obscure paa- 
sagea have been illumined, and that for 
many people a new breath of life has been 
made to blow over tiie entire volume. 

But while there is thus no reason why 
the Sunday school should stand in any 
fear of modern Biblical scholarship, it is 
still true that the purely scientific study 
of the Bible is not adapted to the needs of 
the Sunday school, and that Uiere ia, 
therefore, need of caution and good judg- 
ment in one's use of the results of modem 
criticism. It it to be borne in mind that 
thu church is in a process of transition 
from a very strict &eor>' of inspiration 
to a brooder and more flaid conception of 
it, and that in this proceas of change there 
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is iieivs^riiy more or le$d of duieer tbat 
the faith of eomc nuy be dietQTtwa. It is 
then a matter of thv utiuiiitt importance 
tbat the difference between the new and 
the old views should lioi be ondtily em- 
phnsiKed, tbat on tbe contrary the traosi- 
tioD from tbe one to the other should be 
made so curefuU; and sj^mpatbetically 
tliat tbe pupil will feel that be bee lost 
nothing eaaential as a result of the change. 

In <new of tliese facta eome practical 
directiona to the Suiiday-echool teacher 
ma; be made. Alivays place the atrtss 
tipuM the reUifiova teaching of the BQ^lieal 
jMOMge or book ■under consideration. If 
question? of critioiara ore referred to, it 
should be in u wholtj iiultordiiiate woy. 
One may a«tuiDe thi? reeulta of modern 
critieat scholarship, but he fihould not 
mak« them the staple of discuseion. To 
do to votild be to divert attention from 
the mail! thvm« of Scripture and to 
awaken just auspicion with reference to 
one's 01TU religious eeriougaese. It is 
quite as mistaken for the Sunday-school 
teacher to be a chanipiun of the new 
Tier as of tbe old. Ue should be k par- 
tiam of neither. Hig one ta^k, it should 
not bo forgotten, is so to present the Bible 
to tfaoae under hie inetruetioii tluit it will 
inevitably commend itwlf to tlium as the 
sore word of God. And this can be done 
only by placing coTutant strua upon that 
elemeDt in Scripture, in vhicb it£ ac- 
knowledged authority is to be found; 
naiDoIy, its religious teaching. 

3. ¥if-w the liiilf. against the bach- 
around of kealhenism. Tliiit in tliv only 
way in which it^ true signiHcaucc can be 
appreciated. To test ever)-thinj» in it by 
our modem Europsaa and Christian 
stsudarda is misleading. The Bible orig- 
inated in a heathen environment and can 
he properly appreciated only in ita rela- 
tion to that environment. The f«ar that 
our ScriptuTct) mi^ht ouiTcr by wuy of 
ooniparieoQ with other sacrecl literatures 
is baaoless. The discovery of Babylonian 
parallels ta the Biblical accnunte of crea- 
tion and of the flood has only occeutuattd 
the tui^ae character of the Bible. One 
VMda bat read iu the Babylonian poems 
how "the gods cowered like dogs at tlie 
edge of the heaveua," and how they "gath- 
ered like flies above the sacrifice," to fwl 
at what an infinite distance the Biblical 
accounta are removed from them. Ko 



clearer evidence of the in«piration of 
Scripture is to be foiud than iu such a 
oompariMD as this botweeo it and ita 
beatiten analoguea. 

3. Bear in mind tkt tad that very 
differtnt ideas of authorsh%p and wry dif- 
ferent mtthodt of litirary compcailian, 
from those which are now current, pre- 
vailed among ancient Oriental peoples. 
If this is dour, it will he seen that ther* 
is nothing iu the current critical view of 
the origin of the different Biblical booka 
that necessarily carries with it any idea 
of a want of good faith on the part of the 
Biblical authors. It Deuteronomy orig> 
inatt'd in the sweuth ceiilun' B. C. and 
Daniel in the second century B. C, there 
was no element of deception in their coia> 
position. They were written according 
to literary methods well understood in 
their own time. And so likewiae with 
Eccleaiastes, Proverbs, and other portiona 
of Scripture which according to the cur- 
rent critical view were not the work of 
their traditional authors. 

4, Learn the lo^ic of the modem view 
of the Bible. The traditional view was 
based upon the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion or of strict infallibility; and this 
theory in turn rested upon a dualistic 
niet&phyfiics and an ejupiristic theory of 
thought. Ood was supposed to stand ia 
Antitnesie to the world, and tha humu. 
mind iu itd perception of truth was looked 
upon as passive. This type of philosophy, 
however, is now obsolete. On the one 
hand, in its place has come the doctrine 
of the divine immanence. God works 
tlirou}{h the natural as well ua through 
the miraculous. It ifl not necessary that 
he should perform a miracle in order to 
apeak to men. He can reveal himself to 
them, even if much that id imperfect and 
transitory is bound up with the trauemis- 
siOQ of hia word. There is then nothing 
in the tliought of a diviue revelation that 
implies the idea of infallibility. 

On the other hand, we have rejected the 
empiristic theory of thought and have 
come to btlitve in the constitutive activity 
of tlic human mind. The mind ia not 
tbe passive recipient of a ready made 
knowledce ; but, on the occasion of various 
stimuli from without, creates for itself ita 
ovn world. When then tlic inspired seer 
receives an impulse from Ood, he does 
not transmit that impulse unchanged to 
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mcD. He first traneiuiites it ioto the 
fonoB of human thought and then coni- 
muDJcates it to Ok world. There tn then 
nothuifir in the idea ot inspiratioD that 
carries with it the notion of strict iiifalli- 
btlity. Our modern theory of thought is 
distinctly nnfATorable to euch a concep- 
tkUL of LD^piratioD. 

Again, there is the idet of eTolution, 
by which mudcni science and liitttory are 
largely dumiuated. Thin idea implies that 
God's revelation of himself was pro^e«- 
sive. It vaa, then, imperfect to begin 
with in the dense of being uncomplete; 
and if so, the idea of infallibility mani- 
fwtly does not inhere in the notion of 
nreUttOD. In addition, furthermore, to 
all this we have now come to accept the 
pragmatic test of truth. The old idea was 
that a propositioa, in order to be believed, 
must cither be demonstrated by strict 
logic or be oeriified to by an abeoltitc ob- 
jective authority. Aa in religion the 
latter was alone possible, it was thought 
that an absolutely infallible Bible was 
essentiat to religious certninty. This vipw 
ia now obsolete. "We now nicogniw that 
the Bible producee conviction in ua, not 
becanae of any technical infallibiUty that 
may he supposed to belong to it. bat be* 
cauac of the vital appeal which it makes 
io the highest element of our uuturc. It 
finds us, it brings m face to face with 
God, and in so doing carries with it the 
assurance of its awn inspiration. 

Such are the general philosophical and 
theological conceptions that underlie the 
modem view of the Bible. If they ar# 
thoroughly maatcred and if the other 
direetionn above given are carefully ol>- 
aerved, there is no reason why modem 
Biblical echolarehip should not prove an 
important ally of the Sunday schooL 
(See alao other articles on the Bible.) 
A. C. KNxnisoN. 

BIO BBOTHEB KOVBHENT—Tbe 
object of this movement ie to unite into 
an organized body men who are willing to 
iatereit themselves by individual effort in 
the welfare of boys who have been ar- 
raigned in the Children's Court, as well as 
in other boys whose conditions of life call 
for such care. The work has in view the 
boys' equipment for good citii^nstiip. The 
fact that the movement was begun in be- 
faaif of children who had been arraigned 



in the Children's Court is sigDiAcant in 
two respects: (I) The law had failed to 
deal adeqaately with certain aspects of the 
ca-ies brought before the court; (2) it 
had failed for the lack of a remedy which 
the Big Brother movement was organized 
to supply; namely, the influence of indi- 
vidoal eympathy, oversight, and practical 
aid. (See Juvenile Court) 

Mr. Emeiit K, Coulter, who in 1904 
was Clerk of the Children's Court. New 
York city, had become convincea that 
the boys and girb brought before it were 
unfortunate and neglected rather than 
criminal ; that they were victims of defeo- 
tive environmentj'of careless or immoral 
pareots and lack of- healthful amuaement 
rather than deliberately luwleaa. Badly 
fed and housed, accustomed to look for 
play in degrading associations of street 
life, and without moral guidance and 
Byaipathy, the children derived only par- 
tial benefit from their discipline by the 
court. If Bent to some corrective reform- 
atory institution, it was noticed that they 
often returned to their families with a 
deeper knowledge of wrong-doing, and 
an increased de&rmination to do wrong, 
and greater skill and conrage, and with a 
better prospect of escaping detection. 

The immediate occasion of founding 
the Big Brother movement was afforded 
by a meeting of the Men's Clnb of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in New 
York city. At that meeting, in reaponas 
to an appeal by Mr. Coulter, forty maD 
offered their services. The auocesa at- 
tained by these volunteers rcaulted in the 
incorporation of the society, the framing 
of a constitution, formation of commit- 
tees, and appointment of officers. There 
is a paid staff conaisting of a general 
secretary, a Court investigator, a financial 
secretary, and an office assistant. The 
general secretary directs the work, aft- 
signing to individual Big Brotbcra, 
aeeording to their qualifications, the care 
of the boys, or little brothers, and by 
addressing Sunday-School classes, fra- 
tonml orgatii7ati<^>nD and club« of various 
kiudu, intL-resting as many as possible to 
become members of the society. All mem- 
bers must be believers in the teachings of 
Christ A majority of those who are most 
efficient as Big Brothers have been en- 
f^ged in Sunday-acbool work and bring 
to their task the valuable experience 
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gained therein. The Court inveeligator 
stteada the Children's Court every daj 
and heara and invcfttigBtes eacli case. lie 
u alio director of tlirt U>y!<' c-!ul> work in 
the tntamg. The financial secretary re- 
esivee subsbriptions and memborghip fees 
and solicits finsuciul 8up[>ort for the 
moTfuneitt. 

The methods of the Big Brothers center 
QpoD and are practically determined by 
tb« sptcial ompJiagiB pincod on personal 
influence au<l the rclatiuusbip k-tnceu 
Big Brother and boy. Tlie former helps 
the latter by 'visiting htm in hia home, 
becoming aequ&inted nntb his paroDts, 
getting liim tu return to stliuol in case be 
IS a truant, procuring employment for the 
bojr in case the family tteed his belp or, in 
otrame eases, bv giving ur obtaining for 
him financial aid. The Big Brothers are 
earefol to ase existing agencies in behalf 
of the boys in preference to securing new 
oiies — to borrow the use of the club rooms, 
ipimuaiiun, summer campH, encouraging 
ue boys to interest themselves in evenmg 
schools, chQFcb elube, etc. The Big 
Brother's companionship has nearly aU 
trays produced happy and hopeful rt-isults. 
He i« entruBted with considcTable dituire- 
tioD in helping and uplifting the little 
brother, or brothers, aiuigned to liiin. 
He is expected to express his sympathy 
and guiding interest in bis own way, and 
to giTo at much time as he can to the boy 
whom he agrees to aid. 

DnriDg the hot season sommer camps 
are loaned to the Big Brothers for the 
nee of the boys who are thus afforded sea 
or country air and good food and sur- 
rounding*'. Qroton, St. Paul's, Prince- 
ton, and other educational institutions 
have been generous in this respect. A 
farm at Stockton, New Jersey, tias been 
given to the society. The Big Brother 
alao is eipccted to, and often doea, receiTe 
the boy into hia o^'u home, to take him 
now and then to some elevating place of 
amueement, and in general to aid him in 
living a better life. Boys who have ap- 
peared before the Children's Court receiye 
the preference, but, after these, such other 
boys as may be brought to the notice of 
the Big Brotfaera and committed to their 
chargCa 

The resulta of soch efforts are seen in 
the increased self-respect, improved ap- 
peanuce and habits of Uie buys. It is 



claimed of those who have Big Brothers 
that only three or four per cent are 
brought into court the second time. As 
a rule the lioya arc easily iuflueoced for 
good, OfTlciai reports of the progress of 
the movement suggest that reiormatoriea 
and other such institutions would bo far 
fewer in number if, after tfaair first of- 
fense youthful di'linquents had passed 
into the care of Big Brothers. Forty-two 
cities have orgamxatious along similar 
lines and more than 150 cities have oor> 
responded with the New York organiza- 
tion in rt-ganl to the Big Brother move- 
ment. Tilt' otIi(!e of the general secretary 
ia at 200 Fifth avenue. New York city. 
J. W. BOSSELt. 

Bia SISTEBS, THS.— The aim of the 
incorporated organization of the Big 
Sisters is to help unfortunate children, 
eapecifllly gLrls who are wiUiout proper 
guardianabip, who are delinquent and 
who find their way into the Juvenile 
Court (q. v.). To these children in the 
time of greatest need, the Big Sisters ex- 
tend the hand that saves them from an 
instituiion and often gives them thotr first 
real chance in life. 

The society was fint formed in 1911, 
by Uio individual efforts of Mrs. William 
K, Vanderbilt, who watched the work of 
the Big Brother movement, and was cer- 
tain that an organization for girls on sim- 
ilar lines would prove of the utmost bene- 
fit. The expectations have been fully 
justified, for the Big Sister society has 
grown until it now numbi:rB over one hun- 
dred meinbera, and during its years of 
activity it has assisted several hundred 
little sisters. 

In 191S, the Big Sisters was incor- 
porated iu the city of New York with a 
Board of ten Directors, and is now in a 
position to accept legacies and suhscrip- 
tions. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
William K. Vamlerbilt; Swrotary, Mra. 
Ralph Sanger; Treasurer, Mrs, Willard 
Parker, Jr. ; General Secretory, M nt. 
Madeline Evans. The headquarters of the 
organization are at 200 Fifth avenue. New 
York city. 

There are two elassee of membership to 
the general organization; uctive momoera 
who pay $2 a year dues and take an active 
interest in the children whose cases are 
aasigned them^ and a&aociate mjembers, 
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who cvQiributf suDUftUy any mn as they 
ma; feel iiiL-lii)«L No cue is afisigneu 
until the generBl secretary or a member of 
the Board of Directors biu had an inter* 
vieir with tho prospective Big Sist«r. 
Each Big Sietcr is inetructcd to report io 
writing at least onco a month regarding 
her charge. 

An important department of the vork 
IB the little sister Home et^Ublii^hcd at 
White Plains, N. Y. There, the girU 
arc Rent who ar« suffering from tll-nonr- 
i8hm,eut, or from mental and moral 
anatmia, and others whose homes need at- 
tention. The Hrane is under the direct 
superrision of a matron who instructs tJiti 
girU in hoosekccping, (tewing, farming, 
and hygiene. Dunng the suiiiiuer monthn, 
groups of little aisteta go out from the 
city for recreation and re:st, and camp 
out in the grounds of the Home. 

Letters to the secretary from many 
cities and towns have told of the interest 
fdt in tho Big Sietens sod show a desire 
to tagyige in work of similar character ; 
hut the exact number of Big Sister or- 
ganizations cannot be stated, 

A study of the cases retxirdud demon- 
strates the value of a Big Sister, Kxpo- 
rieiice has proved that girls respond to 
right treatment as readily as do the boys. 
Each girl is made to uudcrstanil that there 
is some one who cares for her welfare, and 
this oftea meana a new horizon when the 
outlook is most discouragiD^. For the 
girls who desire it and who properly may 
be employed, positions in vholenoroe sur- 
roandtiigs and with an opportunity of 
tdvanccnieat arc found. Many who have 
suffered from the lack of healthful exer- 
cise are placed io gymnasiums, and others 
in night clasws where they may leara 
som«thiDg that will he of permnnocit value 
to them. The homes of many are made 
brighter and some are helped to move from 
vicious into good environment. Often 
money in not so much needed in theec cas<>8 
as personal interest and etloution. 

More than 10,000 ehihlren are annually 
arraigned in the Children's Court of New 
York county and most of them are the 
Tictima of bad surroundings. Ft is appar- 
ent that the Big Sisters may render Urge 
and valuable service to the little sistera 
by their friendship and care. (See Girl, 
The; Qirl, The City, and the S. S.) 

CuENKUA GOKEN. 



BIOdRAPHT AND THE AOE AT 
WHICH IT APPEALS TO THE PITPIL.— 
During the BeginnGrs' and tho Primary 
periods the child, »o far as literary ca- 
pacity is concerned, is in ita poetic or 
myth age. Its favorite stories center 
about the world of fancy; it« favorite 
characters are children. But at eight or 
nine there comea a change: Uie child 
enters the heroic age of his development. 
Motor activity has reached ita height; 
reading has begun, and tho world has be- 
comu euurmousiy enlarged and unridied. 
The twy must now have bis hero, some 

itictureaque personality who, presents to 
lim concretely a picture of what he 
dreams he hinwvlf might he. He is liv- 
ing an intensely iiidividuul life; ia his 
games he ia playing solely for himself, and 
therefore biography, since it is individa- 
alistic — a central figure tn which all is 
subordinated — appeals to him witli force 
Society and the great bumao inotitcs con- 
cern him Utile. He now demands the 
spectacular and the dramatic rather than 
the ratiimal and the reflective. 

With adolescence there oome« another 
change. Biography is still demanded, 
but it must emphasize now the more social 
and humanistic elemeuta. A fictitious 
hero is flupptanted by a real one — Living- 
stone, or Wa»hiugton, or Lincoln^ or some 
other man who waa dominated by love or 
patriotism or humaiutariaiiiem or other 
noble motive. Thfl story of King Arthur 
appeaU to tlie preadolceccut from the 
motor side. He is thrilled by the pictur- 
e«que tournaments and the knight errant 
adventures. To the adolescent, however, 
it must emphasize another element: loy- 
alty to the peerless Arthur, tins brotlwr 
bond of the Table Round, the ideals of 
chivalry, and the deeper meanings of the 
rtrail. The limit of the age when biog- 
raphy is central may be pkcod at siztcon. 
F, L. Patteb. 

BIOOBAPHY, PLACE OP, DT UEU- 
OIOUS EDUCATION.— Like the secular 
Bcliool, the Siin<Uy school must adapt its 
curriculum to tlic needs and capaciUcB 
of its pupils at the variona periods of 
their development. Hace culture began 
with story-telling, and so must child cul- 
ture. The stories tliai delight childhood 
arc those tliat are filled with the wonder 
and the myth quality which is found in 
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the most primittrp literature. Tbere are 
other requuitee: the atoiy most center 
Bbarply about odc p«noa or M>m« crca- 
tare penoDiGed; and it miut mike no 
attempt at oommeot or moralizatioa or at 
eketchJDg io background of history or ao* 
cicty. But prominent as this ccntratixcd 
bnmBD eleioeiit ie, the etory ia not a bioe* 
npbj. It IB a poem rather, or a mytu, 
or perfaap* n romance. 

Durinc the pre-adolescent period the 
child's aemand for stories ondergoee a 
chan^. The boy bss entered the reetlesa 
age of advi^nturc. The romantic half 
light of myth and wonder-atory no longer 
eatiefies, (See Wonder, The Age of, in 
Childhrwd.) There must be now a sharply 
defined hero; there must be continuity 
of oanativti and coordinated detail ; 
aod there must be concrctencsa as to time 
and place and action — in other words the 
demand now is for biography. (See Biog- 
raphy and ... the Pupil.) In mort 
boya* books the hero element ia frankly em* 
idiuized. "When Srgt we aee our hero 
he ia standing on the India wharf of a 
amall shipping town," begins the book, 
and from that moment onr eyee aeldom 
learc this ct:utnil figure. 

Secular sdiools at thig period make ase 
of the hero tales evolved during the cor> 
responding age of the race: biographies 
of Buch leaders as Achillea, TJlvsaes, Sieg- 
fried, Thor, Beowulf, Roland. In the 
Sunday school the biogmphiea stmlic'd 
should come largely from tlic Old Testa- 
ment. The hvee of the Pslriarcha fur- 
nish excellent material. The life his- 
toTj of Joseph is doabtleas one of the 
moat porfeet stories in (he world for use 
in the education of pre-adolesct-nts. The 
atory of David is almost 6S good. Other 
Old Testament charactera of especial value 
for thtH perind are Mopes, Joshua, Snul, 
Solomon, .Sainuc<l, Samson, Daniel, and 
Elijah. These Bible biographies are 
ooiquc in one thing at Icsst : though tney 
are plain talcs told with diildlike sim- 
plicity, with no attempt to point out a 
leasoD or to draw a moral, yet they teach 
inevitably the doepost of lessons, lliey 
are fnndamvDtally religious. 

He who teadiCB this Old Testament 
biography to pre-adolescenia should have 
something of the childlike spirit of the 
original narrator. He must make each 
character iatenaely vtrkl and alive. The 
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popil abonld feel as if for the time being 
he himself were pesiing through the ecenos 
portrayed. The little girl who said she 
thought the Bliould know Moaes if she 
met him on the street was uoconsciously 
paying tribute to her teacher. The learner 
must gain the impression that the Bible 
is a Btorchouev of marvelously interest* 
iug stories. There ifi to be little moral- 
izing, and no stopping in the midst of 
the tale to drive home a leiaon: to make 
the character live so that he bcoomos a 
real and perniaDent possession of the 
pupil is the teacher'a task. 

A aeries of lepresentattTe bugrtphiei 
driven home at this iinpreoaloBule un 
will furnish an outline for all future Bible 
study. With many adults the mnas of 
Scripture facts is a chaos without any 
logical sequence. Had thev b^aa their 
studies in childhood with Old Testament 
biography and niaBteri>d thoroughly ten 
or twelve of the great central lives, it 
would have givea tbem the ground plan 
of the whole Bonk and furnished thern 
material upon which to build all tlieir 
subsequent work in Bible study, 

PflTaltel biographies can be introduced 
from 8ecalar hifitory and literature. With 
Samt>on can be prenented Hercules and his 
seven labors for mankind. While study- 
ing the early life of David, Lincoln can be 
used as a parallel. The pnpil of twelve 
should know at least the nuijor outlines of 
many representatire lives. Livingstone ia 
especially valuable. Men like Franklin 
and GarCeld who began life ag poor boys 
and worked their way up famish the beat 
of biographical material. The lesson honr 
may be made rich and fascinating and 
compelling if its opportunities are need 
to the full. 

With udolvaccQcc a change must be 
made in the teaching material. Tlie old 
biographies may be reviewed, but the em- 
phasis now must be upon adolescent ideals. 
David and Joruithan, the tender story of 
Itulh, tJm hirroiam of Esther appeal now, 
but the textbook of textbooks is the Ifew 
Testamcat. Biography aii mvrv hero tale 
no longer awakena response. There must 
be a background of history and geogra- 
phy and sociology, pcnipective, cause and 
effect. The secular schools abandon bi- 
ography now and teach history with bio- 
grapliical interludes, but the Sunday 
school, owing to the distinctly blograpL- 
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ical nature of the Bible and tiie great ne- 
ceuity of rctaioing interest, may coDtinae 
the subject considerably loncor. The time 
will soon come, however, wucq biography 
will prove inadequute as lesson nuterial. 

And right here it is well to consider 
the weakness of the biographical method : 
it gives the wrong emphasis. History, 
in suite of Carlylc's dictum, is not alone 
the biographies of a few ereat mGD. This 
conception may be valnable for early ado- 
lescent use, but it qnickly falls short sa 
a working hypothesis. There must be a 
view of the mass. The central figure, 
however commanding, blends into the 
great composite picture of the society of 
the time. It leaves untouched some of 
the silent forws that after all are the 
compelling forces of history. During the 
middle and later adoleBceot period and 
after it biography most be used as sup- 
plementary material. The emphasis 
should be placed elsewhere. 

F. L. PiTTEK. 

BISHOP OF I^imOFS SITVBAT 

SCHOOL COUWCn.— The Council was or- 
ganized in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the Diocesan Conference of 
1909, and was formed early in the follow- 
ing year. 

The object of the Council is to promot« 
and maintain the efficiency of the church 
Sunday sohools, and to be a center for con- 
sultative purposes on all questions relat- 
ing to Sunday-school work tbroaghoat the 
diocese o£ London. Its purpose is not to 
supersede the existing organ izatious, the 
Sunday School Institute (see Chnrch of 
England), the Kational Society {q. v.), 
tho Society of the Catechism, and the 
various Rural Dcanal Suoday School 
AaBociations which have been doing excel- 
lent work in the diocese for many years, 
bat to etimalate and coordinate every 
effort mndo for tho dcvotopmoDt of tho 
Simdny sclionis iind the ciTicioncy of tlio 
teaching staffs. The Council cousiRts of 

1. Ex officio members: The Bishop's 
suffragan, the archdeacons, the Principals 
of Chnrch Training CoUegea in the dio- 
cese and the Diocesan Inspector of schools. 

2. Members DomiDsted by the Bishop 
of London, twelve clerical and twelve lay 
members, six of whom are ladies. 

3. Rh'rteii nn'iTit>i.'r9, one ck-rical and 
one lay member from each Rural Deanery. 



The notuinated and elected memben 
hold office for three years. The Council 
meets at lea<it four times a year. The 
ordinary meetinga are held on the third 
Thursday in January, April, July» and 
October. The members of the Council 
also meet in three Divisional Committees, 
one for each division of the diocese, and 
these Divisional Committees report to the 
Council at its quarterly meetings. The 
first meeting wa8 held on January 20, 

1910, the Bisliop of KensingtoD (now the 
Kii>ihop of Salisbury) being the chairman. 
The drst work of the Council was to ee- 
cnre some reliable account of the condi- 
tion of the Sonday-echoot work in the dio- 
reses, and a form of inquiry was sent oat 
to tli« incumbents for the purpose of 
gaining the Eeqaired iuformatiua aa to the 
number of teuufln, pupils, average attend- 
ance, annual expenditure on Sunday- 
school work, chief difTieultiea in tbs 
work, and suggestions for overcominig 
them. The report on this inquiry vaa 
drawn up in Juno, 1910, and presented 
to tho Bishop of London. This leportt 
while bearing testimony to the devoted 
service of a large band of earnest teachnt 
(17,000), laid stress on the abunos of 
systematit: training, and the lack of op- 
portunities of iiiHtmctioD for those who 
desire to render themselves nx>ra efficient 
in this important work. The Conucil 
recommended tho appointment of an ex- 
perienced and specially qualified clergy- 
maa to give hia whole time to Sunday- 
school work, whose services and skilled 
advice should be at the disposal of the 
clergy, and Sunday-school teacbera within 
the flioceec. To carry out these recom- 
mendations the Bishop of London ap- 
pointed the Ber. H. A. Lester, M.A., 
Vice-principal of Warrington Training 
College, and UniTerBity Extension Lec- 
turer in Education of Manchester and 
Liverpool Universitica, to he Director of 
the Sunday-echool work in tlic dioocsc. 
The Director began his work in October, 

1911, snd has organized oentera for the 
instruction of tescliera, and given courses 
of lectures on the principles of education 
as applied to Sunday-echool work, and on 
the art of tenehing in thirty different 
parts of the diocese. The teachers have 
shown nrvai eaKerncss to be instructed, 
and some 7,000 have presented themselveit 
for instntction, attending weekly lectures. 
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wriiinc etttvt and fonning eliidf circles 
to read and discoM the priuciples of teach- 
ing. Over fifteen hnndred of these teach- 
ers offered thcinselreu for eiaiumation in 
the principles of teachiuc uud gaiued the 
Council's certificate. A Syllabus of Beli- 
nouB InrtnictioD for Sandar schools has 
been draim op and circulated, providing a 
graded scheme of imtructiou: (a) Cover* 
)ug the period of Huuday-SL'huul life; (b) 
Kasariug the progressive teaching of tli« 
Christian faitn in its due proportion ; 
(c> Adapted to the nivntul and ejiiritual 
capacitj of children at Uie various atagcs 
of their deveJopment. Copies can ho ob- 
tained at the c^ce of the Bishop of Lou* 
don's Sunday Sehool Council, 13 Ser- 
jeants* Inn, Fleet street, E. C. 

To facilitate the teaching of this gylla* 
btta, tlie Council has arranged for tlie 
israe of lesson-books dran-ii up by expert 
cdnoationifite. Th^sc manuals for teach- 
ers, the London Diocesan Sunday Scliool 
Manuals are published by Mesers. I^ong* 
mans, Green ft Co., at 1/8 each, aud a 
handbook on Sunday School Teaching, Ha 
Aimn and Us Methods, has been edited 
b; the Director aiid published by the same 
firm, prire 2/-. In order to band the 
teachers together and to promote a cor- 
porate spirit among them, a scheme of 
enrollment has been started. Over <i,000 
lie already on the diocesan roll, and it 
ii ho|>ed by thia meana to help to fix a 
recognized standard for the office of Sim- 
day-ivhofil teacher, and to cmphaeize the 
real link k-tweun the work of the teacher 
and the general life of tlie church. 

At the request of the iacutabents Sun- 
day sdiools are visited Sunday by Sunday, 
and a conference ia held TiUi tlie clergy 
and teachers at the conclusion of the visit. 
So keenly is this part of the Council'fl 
work appreciated that the Director Snds 
his Sundays engaged twelve montha 
ahead. Up to the present time the 
Conncil is only at the beginning of ita 
work, bat it is evident tliat the attempt to 
raise the efficiency of the Sunday schoola 
ii generally vefoomed throughout the 
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BLACI. ISRAIt PTTTSAM (1845- 
lEKKJ). — Abfocintt-d with Primary Uniou 
work from lU inception to his death. For 
over thirty-two years a primary teacher in 
Pfailadelpnia; county primary superin- 



tendent; first prc«ideot of the Philadel- 
phia Union organized in 1879, and seoe* 
tary of the Internttional Union (1891- 
&3). Writer for Sundsj-echool period- 
icals and author Practicd Primary Plans 
for primary Teachera of Ih t Sunday 
School, and editor for seven years of the 
Intematitmai Primary Bitlletin. 

J. T. MoFarland. 

BtACKALI, CHttlSrOPHEB UTTBET 
(1830- ).— Kditor and Sunday-«;hooI 
worker. Dr. tilnckall waa Iwni in Albuny, 
N. y., and spent the early ycani of his 
life in that city. Choosing medicine as 
his profession he was graduated at the 
Rush Ifedical College, and for a time was 
in active practice. During tho Civil War 
he was for two years sur^t^ou of the 33rd 
Regiment of Wisconeia Volunteers. 
After his army experience he returned to 
Chicago, which had prcviouslr been, his 
home and resumed his mcdicnl work. 

In 186JS, he gave up the practice of 
medicine and began to devote his entire 
time to fjunday-school work. His first 
official position as a Sunday-school worker 
was that of secretary of the Chicago Sun- 
day School Union. In 1866 be was pro- 
moted to bo tho general superintendent of 
the Clitcago Sunday School Union, suc- 
ceeding John H. Vmcent (a. v.) in that 
office. In IseT. he accepted an appoint- 
ment BS district secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publitatiou Society. In 
1868, tlie Publication Society eBta'hlished 
a branch house in Chicago, and Dr, Black- 
all was made its first manager. After 
eleven years of faithful and succcsafol 
service m Chicago he wan transferred to 
the New York branch house of the Publi- 
cation Society in 1879, and held that posi- 
tion until 1883. when he was again trans- 
ferred to the hcndquartcrs of tho Publica- 
tion Society in Phikdelphia, and made 
the editor of its Sunday-school periodicals. 
Thie poeitioD be still (1915) occupies. 

Dr. Blackall has always been an inde- 
fatigable worker. Ae the periodical editor 
of Uie Publication Society he baa had 
under his charge a large number of papers 
and periodicals, among which may be 
mentioned The Bavlial Teacher, the vari- 
ous quarterlies of toe Uniform Series, and 
in later years the Keystone Graded Series. 
In 1884, under his urgent advice, the So- 
ciety begun the pubhcation of the Baptist 
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Sttfurintendenl, s periodical vbidi h&s 
been of great service in aiding and etim- 
ulnfiiiK Snodiy-Kbool Ruperintendoits, 
and vrliich bM been the medium for tbe 
sipreaeion of neir ideas and pl&ua in Sod- 
dajr-acbool teaching and work. In 1910, 
at Dr. Blackall's earnest insistence, the 
Publication Society began the issue of 
Home and School for special use in the 
Home DopardBcnt. In all titatters per* 
taining to progn^sire movements in the 
Sundapf-school world Dr. Blackall has in- 
variably been in the forefront, and ready 
to aid all plana and methods adapted to 
make Sunday-school work more cffcctiTc 
To him the Sunday-school workers of the 
Baptist denomination are particularly 
indebted for eiWNBtioDS of improvement 
and uplift, and ne is reMrded as one of 
the witKut and xanest of leadem. 

Dr. Btackall's sympathise and efforts 
have not been ncstricted to bis own de- 
nomination. For many yean he baa been 
connected with the International Sunday 
School Association {q. v.). During ita 
entire esietencc he was the eecrctary, and 
one of the principal leaders in the Suniloy 
School Editorial iAssociatioi), (Sec Edi- 
torial Association, S. S.) Whh one of the 
prime movora in the fonnation of the 
Sunday School Council of Kvangelical 
DenomiDations {q. v.). As the one who 
baa been longest in continaous service, Dr. 
Bladull is generally recognized by his 
fellow-workers us the "dcoa" among them. 

Though hii! time has been cloBely oc- 
CDpied by his editorial duties, Or. Black- 
all baa found opportunity for outside 
work. In his earlier years he wrote the 
cantatas of BeUhatzar and Ru.lh, which iQ 
tlicir day hod no small vogue; he has also 
written and published Our Sunday School 
Work end How To Do It; Stones About 
Jfixa; Lessons on ihe Lord's Prayer; A 
Story of Six Decades, and from Mventy- 
fivfl U> one hundred hymns, many of which 
have been oscil in Snnday-Bcbool song 
eervioee. His editorial and other writings 
have had a large circulation, and bare had 
much influence for good. 

A. J. Bowi^Ho. 

BL&CEBOARD AITD ITS USE.— In 
proportioD ns the Sunday whool riseB 
above the status of t children's church and 
bcfomos a real school, the educational idea 
tends to prevaiL One of the manifesta- 



tiona of tbia is the blackboard, which 
should be used in the Sunday school as 
in other schools. Heal teaching and real 
learning reontrc educational methods and 
facilities. The blackboard, indispensable 
in the public schools, is just as useful in 
a Bible echooL (See Ctark, Samuel Well- 
man.) 

The forma of tbe blackboard are many. 
The common wall board and tbe portable 
board on a stuitd are those most used. 
There are flciible black fabrics that roll 
like maps, and there are ranall boards for 
cIbfb use. Sometimes slates are used, or 
pads of white paper. These latter may be 
small, for use with a few pupils, or they 
may be large enough for a roomful. They 
should be suspended properly and marked 
with oil crayons of various colon. Such 
have the advantage of cleanlineaa and 
clearness. Sometimes white Khoctx are 
prepared by moltigraph proccasee and 
tben each pupil can have a copy in his 
hand. Some teachers print their blsck- 
boarda with an ordinary press, which gives 
them an unlimited numtjcr of copies to 
distribute to a lar^e class. 

Tbe uses vt tbe blackboard are mani- 
fest The eye is so important an avenue 
to the mind trn to make it of the greatest 
service in teacbing. Graphic methods, 
intelligently used, draft the vlmial faculty 
into service and strongly reinforce tJie 
spoken words. 1'he teirtbooka fomieh 
printed lesson mnterial, and any signifi- 
cant portion of this may be transferred 
to a blackboard, which makes the same 
lesson available for all the class qr school. 
The teacher i:* onnhlcd thereby to give 
point to his words and make more sure the 
common understanding. If tbe tesaon 
material is concerned with geography this 
may be transferred to the blackboard, sim- 
plified or modified in a manner eiprctely 
suited to inimcdinle needs. Diagram* 
may be made in the same way, and charts 
that bring out any desired feature for por- 
pospB of teaching. Maps and charts are 
Wt modifications of the blackboard idea, 
and their use is to be commended. 

Added value is given to the blackboard 
by the rich symbolism of Biblical rpligion. 
Svmhols are very ancient and they speak 
all languages, needing no translation. 
Suph are the cross, the crown, tlic halo, 
the dove, the cloud, the eye, the ear, the 
hand, the heart, the ahepbcrd's crook, the 
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a]Ur, the TRse, the lamp, tJte tree, Ibe 
etor, the anchor, the lamb, the tower tbe 
wall, tbe tent, thp scroll and all kiooa of 
geometrical figureH. Tbeir use has be- 
MHoe classic, which ptace« a valuable id- 
stmnient in the hand of the wise teacher. 
Then are all kinds of artistic forma and 
dericea which maj be placed oq the board 
to ouUine a lesson, or to l»y emphasis 
opOD any desired truth or principle. 
Acrostics are a favorite blackboard device, 
and so are letters and all sorts aiid shapet 
of rards previouslj prepared for pinning 
to tbe Iwflrd. 

Concemiog all thcee it may be eaid that 
they ahonld be strietly eabordinated to 
tbe teaching end, in harmony with ac- 
cepted educational principle?^ A black- 
board should never be mBoe a work of art, 
eo elaborate or ornate as to hold the atten- 
tion of the pnpil to itself. Everything 
placed upon it uhould be regarded merely 
as a vehicle and continually tested by its 
fitness to secure this purpose. Simple 
drawings are the best. Such drawing and 
letteriDg as boya and girls are now taught 
in the public achools should qualify the 
average pupil to do the necessary black- 
boerd work. Incidentally this may prove 
a Taluable meaue of eelf expression. 

Practical directions for the use of tbe 
board are the same for the Sunday school 
as for other schools. The U-schcr should 
know hia work thoroughly before he bo 
gins, and be able to conduct the exercise 
clearly and promptly, with a degree of 
animation. The main theme should be 
selected, and nil minor elements left aside. 
Only eucb incidental and details ebould 
be used as will strengthen the chosen les- 
son. T7(fi questions freely in order to 
draw out the story or the tenching from 
tbe pupila, especially if the blackboard is 
made wee of for reviewing. It is better to 
begin with a vacant board and place the 
work upon it as it is evoked from the cIhss. 
Erasing may also be done, a little at & 
time, 80 that the lesson ends with a clear 
board. Tbe work fihould proceed to a 
climax and never stray from the road. 

E. S. Lbwib. 

Seferencea: 

Bailey, H. T. The Blackboard in the 

Stmday School. (Boston, 1899.) 
Daroell, F. H. The Blackboitrd 

dots for Sundatf School Teachers. 

(Bocton, o. d.) 
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BLACKHAM, JOH37.— Ske Bbotheb- 
HOOD6 IK Great B&jt&in. 

BLAKESLEE, EBASTTFS (1838-1906). 
— Founder of tbe Bible Study Union Lea- 
aona (q. v.). Was bom iu Conneoticat. 
and educated at Ysle University, gained 
the rank of Brigadier-tieneral during the 
Civil War, and after the war, for more 
than ten years, engaged in busioeea in 
New Haven and Borton. 

In 1870, he decided to carry out tbe 
ambition of his boyhood and bceoine a 
tutuistcr. Although he waa now forty-one 
years of age, and was aupportitig a family, 
he gave up his bnsinesa end entered An- 
dover Theological Seminary. He was 
graduated in 1879, and afterwards held 
important Congregational pastorates in 
Connecticut and Maesaehusetts. While 
engaged in this work, he became deeply 
diesatislled with the Biblical instruction 
which young people were receiving in the 
8uDday achnol. Disconnected passages of 
Scripture were printed on lendets, or in 
quarterlies and distributed umoug the 
pupils as the basts of desultory commeDts 
and discussion. Little attempt was made 
to teach the message of any Biblical writer 
as a whole, or the significance of any large 
period or movement in Biblical history. 
Mr. Blakealee therefore prepared atid 
printed for the younc people of his 
church, a series of "outline studies, with 
written answer questions." These wens 
Dot only highly aucctissful in his own Sun- 
day school, out were also used and warmly 
praiacd in neighborine churches. 

In 18JI2, Mr. BisWlee reeigncd his 
pastorate (in Spencer, Mass.) and moved 
to Boston where he establisiied the new 
series of lessons on a business basis or- 
ganizing the Bible Study Publishing 
Company. Por many years he encoun- 
tered almost insuperable obstacles. He 
was bitterly oppoeed by thu less progres- 
sive loaders iu the Suiidtiy-«choo[ world. 
Eventually, however, his effurta wen 
crowned with complete suecesa. The 
"Blakealee Lessons," which formed a Six 
Year course of connected and orderly 
Bible study, came into use in thousands 
of AmericDQ Sunday srhooln, and also in 
many foreign couutxlcs. At the time of 
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his death he was planning a new aerief of 
leaaoDs, which wae to provide graded ke- 
Bon material for pupih of different ages. 
Tiui plan waa carried out after bis death 
is the Completely Graded Seriesi, which 
with the older Six Year Series is now 
published by Charlen Scribner'a Sons. It 
ut generally agreod that the eompelitiou 
of the "Blaktslec LcBaone" wae out of the 
leadinff factors whit-h led to the publica- 
tion 01 the new International Graded Tjes- 
•oDs. Mr. Dlakeslee must be ranked as 
one of the leading pioneen iD the niudern 
moTemeat for higher efficiency in Sunday 
tehoola, and in the general field of reli- 
giooa education. 

H. A. Shebuajt. 

BIAEESLEE LESSONS.— See Bible 
Study L'^ion Lessons. 

SOA£D 01 SELIOIOUS EDUCAnON. 
— See Comuittki; oh Relioiods Educa- 
tion; KdL'CATIONAL AOEK'CIES OF TUB 

Ohobch, OoasELATiON OP tub; Ohoan- 
IZATIOK, S. 8. 

BOABJ), THE SUNDAY SCHOOL— See 

CoMJiiiTKK 1.1JJ Kklil;ii>i;s EDI'LIATIUN. 

BOOKS FOR THE SUNBAT^HOOL 
UBEAHT, SELECTION 07.— Uss than 
a ctutury ago the typical volume for tlic 
Sunday-achool library was & slender book- 
let describing the spiritual ezcrctBcs of 
aome preternatnrally pious child. This 
child cared nothing for the arouaeinents of 
other children, but continually bewailed 
hia iiiifulneee, and eenc-ratly died young. 

Gradually this booklet gave way to aome 
nnattractire volumes botmd in marbled 
paflteboard. Their print was fine; their 
pETBgraphg lengthy. The eabjcct matter 
waa generally unme liiograpliy or histoty, 
travels in the East, or the customa of tiie 
Jews. They often contained facts that 
would have been of intereet to children; 
hut in the presnntatioii of these facta the 
aathors had eTidently not thought of 
adapting their narratives to young folka. 
There were the facta, and they were good 
facts, and if the reader were not interested 
in Uiam, he was the loser. 

AboQt 1670, the ideal Sunday-school 
book had become of a totally different cast. 
The t«lc8 of the pious vhildren had van- 
ished; and the marbled voluiuea had been 



in a great degroe weeded oat Then began 
the itifpi of the dininctivelj eentimental 
storj-book. Histoiv and biography bad 
dieappeaiedf and Uieae new aooka were 
tales of boya and girls in their every day 
life. They were written with the hoped- 
for r«ader in miod, and with the convic- 
tion that if he were not interested he 
would not road tliem. The oovers were at- 
tractive; the print was eicellcnt; but they 
contained little information or dirt.-ct in- 
Rtruetion, though a vast amount of reli- 
gioiu sentiinuntal iun. Tli is sentiment 
was introspective and bad a tendency to 
develop Belf-coneciousneAs; but the books 
were dean and sincere, and no oae vent 
far astray by yielding to their influence. 
As the rears passed, a new and preesing 

?uestion developed: How could the young 
Dlks be poreuaded to go to Sunday schoM 
willingly ? Among the moiit patent in- 
ducemeutfl to secure their attendance was 
the proffer of interesting books. But 
these books must be up-to-^t« in oontonta 
and make-up. There woa no attractioa 
in biographies of child eainta, or in ae- 
dately presented information, or religiona 
ueutimcut and introapection. Nothing of 
thHt sort would hold tlic ottontion of tho 
fin de dicls yonng folks, There must be 
constant change and eicitement. Tbeia 
moat be stories with thrilling plots, talea 
of adventure and discovery, exciting epi- 
Foilcs of warfare and exploration. Narra- 
tive which moved along quietly and simply 
had lost its charm. Many libraries t>^ 
csme coilccrtiona of books which could 
hardly be culled pernicious, but which had 
ftmall connection with the work and aima 
of the Sunday school. The earnest teacher 
often expro>«ed the wish that the teaching 
of .Suoday morning might be reinforced 
by tlie reading of Sunday afternoon ; but 
it vaa hoped that if the boys and girls 
could be brought into the Sunday ecnool 
by means of the library, the teaching 
would more than make up for any weak- 
nesa in its contents. 

All devices eventually fail, when one 
more attractive is offered ekewhere. 
Public libraries flouriflhcd, and the chil- 
dren began to ignore the Sunday-school 
library. They had "read all those" and 
they wanted a wider choice. The inter««t 
of the young 'folks in the Sunday school 
flagged. "Chalk talks," giving names to 
classes, and rivalry in various forms failed 
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to bold Uiem. Attendance at d»; tdiaol 
vu a matter of boaioKs: then wu td- 
vaatt^ in being preaent, and diMdvan- 
tage iu being atwent. Attendance at Sun- 
da)* school waa a matt«r of indifference. 
A day's presence gave appareotl; little 
gain, or a day's al>seuce caus«d little lo8S. 
Other intereeta increased, and many of 
the young folks preferred to maki; ditlei- 
ent uae of their time. 

The Sunday school hats never ceesed to 
bs the right hand of the church ; but dar- 
ing the recent years there came to ttio«e 
who knew it best, and who were OMMt 
faithfol in its support, a new revelation 
of the power and auility that careful traio- 
ing might develop in the Sunday school, 
and of the marveloaa instrument for good 
that it might become under more akillful 
direction of the euergies lavished upon it. 
Its inoet prcBBiog need was a definite aim 
for the pupiL The teacher had ever a 
ooble and practical aim — to prepare the 
children for a Christian life (see Teacher, 
Spiritual Aim of the) — but the pupil had 
been aimless. He came to Sunday school 
because of parental wiahcs, rewards, affec- 
tion for his teacher, or merely from the 
example of other children. The promiacd 
gift of a Bible woold no Itoiger induce tbe 
pupil to memorize Damerous versea; and 
permiBBioa to wear a medal did not alwaya 
MUD an tdeoaate recconpense for an un- 
lHY>ken record of attendance. The child 
needed to rcaliie that ho waa accomplish- 
ing sontething; and to prodnce thia rcali- 
ration he needed to feel that his advance 
waa marked by definite stages. This has 
oov been brought about by grading the 
pupils, which is one of the most impor- 
tant steps that has ever been taken toward 
lystematic instruction. The Sunday- 
school work of recent years has broadened 
and deepened. Its reli^ouM purpose haa 
not weakened, but its doors hare been 
opened to skilled methods of inetructioo. 

Becauae public libraries have become ao 
general, or perliaps because of the incon- 
gnuty which waa bo evident between the 
dassM of booln in the Sunday-achool li- 
brorics and the more scientific methods 
of religious instruction, many schools have 
aboliabed their libraries altogether. Tills 
is, of course, the easiest manner in which 
to diapoae of the question, but the Sundav- 
ecboof library has not outlived it« useful- 
ncM, though the field of its usefulness haa 



changed. Its function is no loncer simply 
to provide "Boinething to read." Its tn- 
BnsQce has become ennobled, ita dignity 
has increased, and it is about to rise to 
ita proper work; namely, to second the 
teacoiug of the classroom. The teaching 
of the Sunday echool aims at onfolding 
a knowledge of Qod and bis truth. (See 
Beligious Education, Aims of.) The aim 
of t&e libranr should be to show tiod in 
the world of homan action and of nature; 
to illustrate the principles of religion 
entering into every day life; to impress 
and interpret their practical workings, 
and always to do thia in a manner adapted 
to the taste and capacity of young folks- 
There are two pri'»ii]ig questions in 
regard to the Sunday-Njhooi library. 
First, "What sort of book shall be ad- 
mitted to it?" Second, "How may chil- 
dren be aided in cliooaing from these 
boolca, and so get the utmost adrantagc 
from Uicm?" 

The story is the natural b'terary food of 
the child, and a library for children 
should contain a generous proportion of 
Btorie.i. Tlie atory-book, like all the other 
books of the libranr, should be well- 
written, well-printed, and attractively 
hound and illufitrated. The test of a story 
is its atmosphere, its moral valnee, the 
feelings and impreesions which it leaves 
in the mind of the reader, and the habits 
of thought it helps to forin. Tbo book 
may say little about technical reliRioD; in 
Little Wonmn, for instance, the Bentencea 
about religious matters are few; but a 
lore of what is right is the atmosphere of 
the simple homo life that is herein pi«- 
tured. The reader cloees the book with 
the feeling that he has been with people 
whose standards are high, and who would 
not have been nearly such goml compan- 
ions if their etandards had been lower. 
The book of the misandergtood child, and 
of the child who bears patiently with its 
parents, and coRvinces tnem of their reli- 
gions inferiorify, have shown aigna of 
waning influence, but their morbid power 
over the young reader lessens as be grows 
older. Olio kind of story, however, is far 
mare pernicious than this because its tn- 
Snence does not pass, but increases and 
strengtheus — ^the tale of cheap suurtnesa, 
the narrative wherein the hero succeeds, 
not by honest effort and ability, but by 
getting the better of someone elae, and 
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often bv eomc sharp dealing which iroald 
Dot, mueed, seud him to prison, but which 
coold never be mietAken for the act of a. 
thoroughly honorable man. Men win 
some kinds of snoceiB by trickery and dia- 
hoDcety; but if the author does not make 
it clear that th»y have lost more tlian they 
have gained, the book is not true to life, 
and it has no risht to a place on the 
shelves of the Sunday-ecliool library. 

Children always like to rend about real 
people who did real things. The public li- 
brsrjeti rvcord that it ia impoesihle to find 
enough simple, intereetiu^ biographies to 
meet the demande of their younger read- 
era. Children loTe a hero. Great wisdom, 
however, must be exercised in choosing the 
heroea vho arc to win the hcarta and be- 
come the models of these young people. 
Show them that even a person who mccta 
danger, and hardship, and opposition, ia 
not a hero uilesa he has a lofty motive; 
that DO act, however daring, is heroic on- 
lesa it ia prompted by an heroic motive. 
Teach them that to undertake spectacular 
deedd of d&riug is not heroic, but is merely 
venturesome; but to riek one's life on 
the stormy coasts of Labradnr, or else- 
where, iu order to bring healing and com- 
fort to tlioee who are in need is truly 
heroic. It is not enough that the choica 
of the hero shall be a wise one ; children 
are the keenettt of criticB, and they require 
more than that a biography ehall be ac- 
curate and well-writteu, they demand tliat 
from beginning to end it shall be so hu- 
man aa to CDnnect with their own aniatl 
boman experieno«a. Moat biographieB in- 
terest them at the beginning, because the 
hero is playing, going to school, meeting 
slight miahaps and winning little viciorica 
— things whirh children can onderstand 
and can rotate sympatlietically with their 
own lives. But it ia the lat<t chapters that 
test the tale. Children like to f&el tliat 
their heroes are "only boys grown tall"; 
and if the man about whom they are read- 
ing no longer likes and ditilikea, and works 
and struggles, makes mistakes and is sorry 
for them — if he has apparently parsed out 
of real life, and cea«ed to be more than 
an illustraliuu of succeHs, Uie book will not 
hold its young readers to the end, and ita 
impression will be vague and imperfect. 
The laat chapters form the test. 

So it is with history. In the histonr of 
the United States, for instance, tiie Um of 



colonial days is of iic(.M.-i<^ity simple^ it is 
easily aud iuterestinglv described, and 
children enjoy reading about it. But turn 
over the pages and see how the later years 
are treated. The story of the making of 
the Conetitution, of the invention of the 
telegraph, and the digging of the E^e 
Canal, may be as simply and interestingly 
presented as the l&udmg of the Pilgrims; 
and if they are not so presented, the book 
will be l)egun, then laid aside and labeled 
«tiuU"— and "dull" simply means that it 
doea not connect with the reader's expe- 
riences. Perhaps in the majority of hia- 
torics too much attention has been paid 
to warfare, and the proportion is not well 
kept; but so far as any possible brutalis- 
iug influence is concerned, far more bellig- 
erent feelings are aroused by looking on at 
a street figiit than by reading the most 
thrilling account of a battle. 

Books of travel should find generoos 
space, but they should be written I7 those 
rare travelers to whom all tilings are freeh, 
and new, and cutvrtaiuiug. The peivoD 
who is more iutt^rt^sted in himself and the 
petty inconveniences of travel than in 
what be is seeing aroand him can never 
write a worthv book concerning his 
joumcyings. There mu.st be books about 
invention and discovery; but ao far as pos- 
sible choice ahould be made of tlie men 
who have recognised the fact that their 
unuflual abilities were gifts for whose good 
use they were respousible. Formerly 
there was a feeling that hooka of adven- 
ture should not be admitted to the Sun- 
day-achool library; bat if the adventure ia 
undertaken for a worthy object, is true to 
life, and is well-writt^, it should faavs 
place. It ia entirely possible for a book 
not to mention religion from its begin- 
ning to ita end, and yet to be so imbued 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice acd kind- 
ness, of courage and devotion to a worthy 
cause, as to be essentially Chrietian in its 
inSuence and effect 

There should be books about auinaala, 
books written by those who love thcui, and 
who can describe not only their character- 
iatii'H and ways uf living, but can arouse a 
fellow feeling for them, and a reali7.atioD 
of the cowardlineiw of tormenting a 
creature that ia helpless to defend itself. 
Milton aaid that his object in writing 
Paradise Lost was "to justify the ways 01 
Ood to men." The object 01 the Sunday- 
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school lilinir^ otiuuli] ln" to rcvvftl the waya 
of God to diildrea — tiia wavit iu plaubi 
aod rockii and stars, in doooB and waves 
and mountains and tempests — whether 
tbie is ezpTUMd by natnralist, or novelUt, 
or historian, or poet. 

There arc, indeed, very few claastt of 
books which may not fine worthy admit- 
tance to a Stinday-scliool library. The 
teat is not, "To what c\o.f» docs thu book 
bebng?" but rather, "What will be ila 
iuflueDce?" There is room for good flo 
UoD, historical or otherwise, for books 
that tell "hov to do things," for clean love 
stories, pro>-ided they present ennoblin;; 
ideals and are honest and sincere, and 
there is always room for poetr;^, provided 
the children are helped to undergtaiid and 
appri>ciate it. (See Lit«r8ture. Uoral 
uiid Religious EducatioD Ihro-ugb.) 

If the Sunday-school library is to con- 
tain hooka of 00 many of the classes ad- 
mitted to the public library, what is tbe 
distinotiou between the two? On the 
surfftco thure is \ery little difference; but 
iu n-ality there is a vast amount Tbe 
secular library may be more or less neg- 
ative in its excellence ; but that of the 
Sundaj-«cbool library must he positive. 
The eecuhir library may admit any book 
that is cot ininrions; the Sunday-school 
library must admit no book that is not dis- 
tinctly helnfal. It mu^t rcfnec to accept 
• volume, however i ii to resting or popular, 
unless it can give a reai^ou fur its admit- 
tance. The book must be such that it will 
infiaenoe its readers for good, or it should 
hare no place on the shelves of the Son- 
dar-ftchool library. 

It is evident that a great responsibility 
rests upon those who select tbe books. It 
would DC a gtx)d plan if, under the title 
of every volume accepted, some member of 
the committee should write over bis own 
signature, "I have chosen this book be- 
canw ..." IjCt the young folks feel that 
it is ikeir librar>'. Eucourage them to 
bring tbeir favorite books for the com- 
mittee to examine and add to the collec- 
tion if they are approved. Teach the chil- 
dren that it is uu honor to haro a book 
accepted. 

After a good selection of books haa 
been made, mach must be done by both 
librarian and teachers to bring the right 
book to tbe right child at the psycholog- 
ical moment The librarian must of 



course know the library, and must be a 
person of tact and intelligence. He most 
know what is going on in the clst»c«, and 
may suggest or recommend books to teach- 
ers and pupils, or post a list of books of 
immediate interest From time to time 
he may issue a leaflet, or i^ive a sliort talk 
OD UGW books, or concemiog valuable ones 
which, from some lack of attractiveness iu 
phut, or illustration, or binding, liars 
been overlooked. (See Librarian, S. 3.) 
It is the teaeher, however, who comes 
nearest to tlu: pupils. If ho con sav, "This 
lesson about uie leadership of Moses re- 
minds me of Washington leading the 
colonies to freedom"; or, "The story of 
the Exodus calls to mind the sailing of 
the Pilgrims in the Magfiower"; or, '^ore 
ia a book of travel and adventure in the 
country which wo are studying,'* and can 
produce the volume and read just enougli 
to arouse a desire to know what followsi,^ 
some members of tbe class will be sure to 
want to carry these books home to finish, 
and one story that a child has read of bis 
own volition is worth a score of those to 
wliicli he has passively listened. After 
tlie majority of a class hare read a certain 
book, it is worth while to spend a few min- 
utes iu discussing it — but the pupils 
themEclves must be led on to do most of 
the talking. Absolutely perfect books are 
no more common than perfect people; but 
by emphufliKiiig the good f<^'ttturos of books 
the teacher can do much to cause tbe 
bad points to be forgotten. 

The Sunday-school library has not out- 
lived its usefulness, but it must bo well- 
chosen and well-miuiaged. (See Library, 
S. S.) It is not merely a place from 
which to get something to resd ; it la not a 
bribe to secure attendance at the Sunday 
school; it is a tool with which to do valu- 
able work; it is a weapon of defense 
against worthless reading; and it should 
afford sturdy and practical service to 
morality, good citizenship, and religion. 
(See Appendix: Typical S, 8. Library.) 
Eva M. Tappam. 
BefereDM: 

Field, W. T. Fingerposts to Chil- 
dren's Reading. (Chicago, 1911c07.) 

BOaSOUEO, CAEIO (1538-84).— 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, was 
the nephew of Pope Pius IV, and mav be 
considered as the £rst to systematiiifi ^on- 
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d«y kIiooIa. He was a man of altogether 
'remarkable povers, saintly in his char- 
acter an<J apiMtolic in bin Labors. At the 
early age of tventy*flix he wae mads arch- 
bishop, and became one of the reformers 
within the church, lie did more than suiy 
other indiridual to awaken the churches 
of Italy toaa ac-tivo religious life, aii<l was 
unwearying in bi« care for the poor and 
the suiTsriDg, rvmaining at his poet at the 
time of the plague, ana winning the love 
of the people by his devotion, and viaita- 
tiou, ojid attention to the eick. Especially 
wag he intert!St«d in the reliKiouB training 
of children. Cardinal Borromeo superin- 
tended the preparation of the Council of 
Trenfa Catechiem^, and Uiruugh his in- 
flneoce. the synod di-crecd that all Boman 
Catholic dersy ttbonld brinj; the children 
of the pariwi together on Sunday for 
catechizing. Thia decree was obeyed to 
the fall in the Cathedral of Milan; bat 
here Borromeo went further and organ* 
bxd a ataff of toaohcra who had in their 
can KTODpa of childruu, meeting in the 
cathedral on Sunday afteroouUH. He 
grouped the bo<p-8 on oae side and the girla 
<m the other, and subdivided them into 
claasea. 

Each rlaiui was auperintended by a 
prieat who was assinted hy lay helpers. 
The curriculum included instruction in 
the arts of readin;; and writing, as well as 
religiouH kuowk'dge. 

In tlie diot-ejwH i>f Milan there were over 
850 parishes and the. good cardinal organ- 
ized with such effect that at his death 
th«i« were duty reported in Italy 740 
•dioob, 873 euperiutcndent ofBcera, 1,726 
helpers, and 40,098 pupils. The institu- 
tions founded by Borromeo did not pass 
b^ond Milan and its vicinity; or he 
might have been confiidered the founder 
of the Sunday'sehool system. A London 
clergyman visiting Milan in 1823, found 
that the jnetbods of Borromeo were still 
in vogue, the child reu meeting in classea 
of tea or twenty, arranged between the 
pillars of the cathedral, separated by cur* 
tains. 

In other city churches the plan was car- 
ried out under the charge of the priest. 
The names of the pupilx were painted 
upon boards, each pupil having a desk 
with Borromoo's motto "Humilitas" upon 
it. By attending the Hchool each pupil 
beeame a member of a fraternity purchaa- 



)Rg indulgeocce for tans, grouted by the 

Pope in 1 S09. « _. t, 

' Caret Bonhbb. 

Kef erence ; 

ThompwD. £. H. ed. Tht Lift of 

St. Charles Borromeo. Xew ed. (Lon* 

don, 1893.) 

BOSTON CORKESPONDEirCE SCHOOL 
— Skk Bibuoal issiiiocriON hy Cok- 
KK8P0H0BM0B. 

BOSTON SOCIETY FOB THE HOHAL 
ASD EEUQIOUS XNSTEUCnOIT OF 
THE POOE.— This organization was 
founded October 9, 1816, and in 1820 it 
was incorporated by a special act of the 
legialaturc. The funds of tlte Society 
were obtained from miscellaneoos coo- 
tribationa, subacriptione, and bequests. 

The suggestion of the need of such 
a Bociety reBulted from the visit of the 
Rev. Ward Stafford of New York, who 
told of the ignorance of the poor of that 
city, of their destitution of r^ligioua in- 
etruction, and of tlie lack of Biblea amoog 
Ibem. Inquirj' and visitation levealea 
eimUar conditions among the poor of 
Boston, aod for their moral and religions 
improTement this Society was organixed. 

The So(:iety*A first plan was to open 
day schools on the ]..ancaatrian eyittcm of 
instmctioD in cooperation with the public- 
school authoritiea. but ingufBciency of 
funds pix'vtutod this. IIowcTer, in 1817 
the Society establiohed Sunday achoola in 
the llason street and School atreet town 
school houses, where it held moraing and 
afternoon aesaions. The opening aud 
closing services of the schools included 
prayer and the singing of a hymn. It 
was said of these inatitotionB that "erery 
school is, in some sense, a mietionary 
citabliahment,** 

Cbildrun nndcr seven years of age were 
not admitted to the town adioola, and 
over seven odIv ii they were able to read 
reasonably well, without spelling. The 
parents of many of the poor children were 
unable, or else neglected, to teach them, 
and the children roamed the rtreeta and 
became a menace to the public. The 
Sunday achoola of the '"Boaton Society" 
received children from Ave years of age 
and upward, taught th«m to read and 
spell and thus prepared them to enter the 
public achoola. The textbooks were the 
Bihie, the catechisms, and Cumminga' 
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qucstioas on the New Tefttament. The 

.pupils committed to memory many 

>rayer8, aod thoosaiids of rerees of Scrip- 

'^ttire snd hymns. In both of the first 

schools "tickets for punctiuil atii'n dance, 

■nd cert%fieaU$ of meritf' were used. 

For twdre years the chief work of the 

iety was deroted to Sunday-school 

iction of both vhitc &iid colored chil- 

fireD, mill tdulta, and iu all, seveDtaen 

'iohooU vere established nnder its au^picee. 

Within a few years the Society was in- 

[ttmnieDtal in securing the opening of 

irimary schools as a part of the public 

lool system of Boston. Besides tlieir 

^ttork in tb« Sunday-school field, the So- 

Biefy directed Kpt^vial oiforta toward the 

ennent of seamen, which resulted a 

f«w years later in the oiganiiation of tho 

i^"Bo6toQ Seaman'a Fiieod Society." Def- 

'lite refonnatiTe vork was done among 

Isbandooed women, in jails and hospitals, 

id attention was given to general city 

agolism. 

In 18£9 the care of the Society's Sun- 
day achooU was given over to the llaaaa- 
chosetts branch of the American Sunday 
[School Union. As the "Boston Socicl^ 
for the Moral and Religious Instruction 
of the Poor" had heen incorporated for 
certain lines of work, it could not engage 
in other specific work without its name 
ibeing changed, and this could not bo done 
fvithout an euactiiiu-nt of the legishiturc. 
The Board, therefore, recommended the 
fonnatioQ of a new society to become 
anxUiaqr to the Maesachnsetts MJasion- 
try Society. Id 1834 the last report was 
issued ooaer the original name of the 
Society. 

The Board cootinaed its missionary 

I work connected with "the moral and reli- 

gioua good of the poor" — charity infant 

[ftchools, pauperism, etc — until 1S41, 

"when under the name of the City tlio- 

■ionary Society it began a new career." 

EuiLT J. Fell. 

BOVBHE, ETT6X.— See pRiiuriTE 
Hbtbodist S. S. Union. 

BOimirEVILLE SUNDAY SCHOOL— 
SsB Tbainino Ikstitl'ts foe S. S. 

WOBEEBS, WbSTHILL, SeLLT OaK. 

BOT, THE. — Ser ADOiEarEWCK ast> 
ITS SiosinoASCE; Boy, The Citt ; Bov, 



Thr Oldeb; Bot, The PitoutEM of 

TmiNllIG TOB; Boss ASD OlBLfi, COU- 
MVSiTt 0kQAN1KATI0N8 FOB; BOTS, 

Cou.vtbt; Bot8, Men Teaouebs fob; 
Federated Bots* Clubs; NEwsBOira' 
Association, National. 

BOY, THE Cnr.— In iwmttcliiiiR a 
study of the life of a boy in the city, con- 
sideration must be giren to his surround- 
ings. Tlie contest for the posseAfiion of tho 
boy's life is constantly waged between the 
forces whose influence is positive and oon- 
Rtmctive and those whose eSect ia u^i;a- 
tivc and destructive. 

One who is familiar with boy life is 
instinctively aware of tlicsc conflicting 
influcDces npon entering a commuoity 
for the first time, and b able to judge 
whether the hoy in that ptirtiailar neigh> 
borhood faces a moral problem woms 
elements are simple or complex. 

Among those forces which are alto- 
gether negative arc: the saloon, ttie 
brothel, the gambling place, many public 
dance halls, many pool rooms, many cigar 
stores, many flummer parks. 

The church, the school, the Yonng 
Men's Cbriatiau Association or other 

firoperly aupervised boj-a' club, the public 
ibrary, the supervised playground arc all 
forces which exert a positive and con- 
structive influence 

Among the agencies which are of funda- 
mcDtal importance, but which cannot be 
clasdilicd, is the home; though some homes 
are exceedingly deetnictive in their moral 
infiuence, many more are bulwarks of 
safety to the growing boy. 

Qiven a normal, active city boy, one 
may not be able to pose on infallible judg- 
ment regarding liis moral life. The 
trained observer, however, will seek some 
definite information along certain tines 
before making hiR eiitiiiiatu. 

The Boy's Home Life. It is important 
to know whether it is simply a place of 
residence, or a real home; what the chief 
interests of the home are, and what kind 
of parents the boy has; whether the boy 
has any definite financial responsibih^ 
toward maintaining the home, or in any 
other way shares in its burdens. 

The Boy's Father. Some of the most 
significant factors in the life of a boy 
are the sympathy, understanding, conff- 
duiicc, and comradeship which can be 
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established between the father and his ttas. 
If the father ifcnoreo or misioterprets 
the TCiiponsibilities of fnthcrhood the 
boy may sometjaies find the needed help 
in the friendship of an older boy who is a 
Ohmtifui, or in the teachpr of his Suu- 
daj-«diool clflse. (See The Father's Be* 
eponsibilil? io the Education of his Chil- 
dren.) 

The Boy's leiflore Time. According to 
whether the boy is employed, or soes to 
Bolionl during the day, ftum one-fourth 
to out-half of hifl time i« unaccounted 
for. How thia time is spent will rcTcal 
thfl boy's moral chaiacter. The inter- 
ests that enna^ his attention when he is 
free from the retitraiiit of school or busi- 
ness, not only indicate the type of boy he 
is. bat determine the kind of a man into 
which he will grow. It is during these 
hours of leisure that the whole range of 
the forces of evil contend for posseseion 
of the boy's life. If the boy is at work, 
he has the evenings and Sunday at his dis- 
posal, and in> the "open-Sunday" city the 
day 18 often the open door to hell itself 
to many a yoaii;t life. Qnestioria in re- 
)(ard to where the boy works, and nnder 
what conditions, are Tilal ones. Diies 
his work-life bring him iiitt> daily contact 
with real men and women ? Are his em- 
ployer, hia fellow- workmen, sTid the girls 
with whom he is associated during busi- 
nefe hours exerting influcutws for good or 
for evil? 

It is possible for tlie forces uf good and 
evil to be mt-asured ; and, in some degree 
at least, the balance may be obtained be- 
tween helpful or positive forces and neg- 
ative ones which arc to be resisted and 
overcome. 

In what way does city life in itself 
render more difficult the problem of pro- 
ducing clean manho.5d from normal boy- 
hood? The more highly developed the 
city life becomes the less tesponeibitity 
the boy is required to assume in the home, 
and consequently his kiHure time is in- 
creased. For instance, in a modem city 
apartment or Sat of the well-to-do claciB, 
every seniee is done for the family. The 
boy IS robbed of the privilege of doing the 
family errands and there is little or 
nothing worth while with which to em- 
ploy hia natural niergics, unless hia par- 
enta are witw enough to provide tasks for 
him. 



Then the value of clothes is more dta- 
tinctly retarded. Tie must be dreasad 
in a certain acceptable style, or be con- 
sidered peculiar. If his parents cannot 
afford to dresa him in tlie manner pra* 
railing among his echoolmatefi, he may 
grow self-conscious and quit school in con- 
sequence. Then he benomcs lost in the 
crowd, and when t«mpted to vicious prac- 
tices he may yield, and for a period at 
k'ust be comparatively free frvm discov- 
ery. The city boy meets commercialized 
recreation and amusement in its most 
seductive forms, aud it is not easily ap- 
parent to him that such commercializa- 
tion does not compute the cost in human 
souls. The element of extravagant living 
also seriously enters into the problem. 

On the other hand, there is a couHtruo 
tive side to city life. Sometimes in a 
eraalltT community wavcH of moral de- 
cri'pitude sweep over whole groups of 
boys, and nearly all are carried under by 
the force of the stroke. This seldom 
happens in the city, even though vicious 
conditions risu and fall in wave-like mo- 
tion. The city boy ha.s a larger freedom 
in choosing bis companions, becaosu he 
may lie, io a sense, more isolated and 
have greater opportunity to follow hia 
own inclinations aud to express his own 
personality in the choices of recreation 
and the use of his leisure time. 

The boy can be won for rightAiagDmi 
against the odds of city life, and many aro 
being won. The rhurch is holding the 
city boy as never before — c*|>«.'ially up 
to the age of seventeen. The fi^ht is now 
being made for the older boy who is from 
seventeen to twenty-one. But the church 
and its related agencies are meeting the 
issues in this ree7>ect as well aa along other 
lines. The educational systems are begin- 
ning to take cognizance of the boyg, and 
to provide inatruction for them as indt- 
viduals. The technical higti schools, the 
continuation ac-hoots, and the opprentice 
schools within individual induHtrics, are 
nuking fine contributiona to boy life by 
providing education along general and 
specific lines. Thus, it is not only pos- 
sible for the boy to increase tD tuchuical 
knowledge and business efficiency, but to 
gain moral fiber by adding to his self- 
respect and enabling him to gain a broader 
and mora wholesome outlook Dpon life 
itself. 
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Tlie law is interceptinf; delinqncat boys 
htion they reach the courtu instead of 
waitiag for the misstep which shall briujf 
them before the judge's bencb. (See 
JnTeoile Coort.) The ptayj^roond and 
school social ccotcr aro coDtributtuK to the 
normal play life. The Youn;; Men's 
Chriatiaa AssociatioD (q. v.), the Boy 
Scouts (f . v.), and other orfranizations are 
the means OI buildiug character in tboo- 
mudi of boys. 

How ia the Sunday school related to 
the problems which confrout the city boyf 
For any boy, country or city, there is no 
finer i(i«al than to rtow as the boy Jesoa 
Rfew — **in wifldom, iu suture, and in 
favor with God and man." To reach com- 
plete manhood, the boy must grow in a 
threefold reHpect— mentally, physically, 
and Boiritnally. The work of the Sunday 
school is to supplement the home tratulns 
ia religion, thua supplying; what woulu 
otherwiBC be lacking iu the boy's life. 

I'he Sunday school may not always be 
able to anpply properly that which the 
boy needs for physical crowth; but may 
help to supply it, and mny do a real 
Berrice by holding up the ideals of a well- 
rounded phyflical development. In one or 
more of the following; ways Sunday schools 
are doiniz real scrvico slonf; these lines: 
(1) By maintaining a properly equipped, 
wisely supervised gymnasium and social 
center in connection with the church; (2) 
by ntilizintc even inadequate facilities for 
physical work under adequate supervision ; 

(3) by providinK facilities Cor outdoor 
sports, which also should be supervised; 

(4) by proriding supcrtision for outdoor 
Sports even where special facilities are im- 
posaible; (5) by combinin}; to funmh 
properly supervised contests in baakct-bali 
and bseeball, as is done in a Sunday 
School League; (G) by turainf; the atten- 
tion of Christian young men tu the oppor* 
tunitics for service in this field of boy 
leadership; (7) and by seeing that these 
yODQg men are trained for such ser\-ice. 
(See Athletic Leagues, 3. S.; Gyraaa- 
«iam«. Church.) 

The aim of the Sunday school ehould 
be to train the boy in such a manner that 
hia mental vision shall not be limited by 
materialiam. Life in the city auggests 
to faim that everything is to be tested by 
its money value. Sunday-school leaders 
should t«ich him by example and precept 




that tfaere are values which cannot be 
eatimated by such standards. In such a 
^freat task the character and perAonality 
of Sunday-school teachers have a rery im- 
portant determining influence. 

The matter of cultivating right rela- 
tionship with God and man is coming to 
be the Sunday school's newest, most pa- 
tent responsibility and greatatt upporiu- 
nity. Schools are making systematic and 
intelligent efforw to win the boys to Christ 
and to the church, aud after beinj; won, 
they are providing real work for the boys. 
Sen'ice, the giving of self and erery pos^ 
session, as opposed to being served and 
getting, is being widely emphasised. It 
cannot fail to appeal to the older boy, for 
something divinely implanted within his 
heart, the altruistic imputee, responds. 
(See Boy, The Older; Boy, The Problem 
of Training the; Boys, Country.) 

E. C. POSTBB. 

BOY, THE OLDER— ThU boy is on the 
way, HO wo cannot describe him as being 
in one fixed state with reference to hia 
development. Being all the time somo- 
whcre on the way between childhood aud 
manhood, it is impoeaible accurately to 
describe the older boy while he is betveea 
fifteen and eighteen years of age. A 
description which would be correct whan 
he is fifteen will not properly character- 
ize him when he reaches the age of seven- 

Take the question of control or govern- 
ment. Should older boys have au auto- 
cratic or democratic form of government? 
Should they be controlled by some one 
wiser than they, or should they have self- 
government? Obviously the aiiitwcr can- 
not be either yes or do. It is clear that 
a little child muat have external control, 
or government, but as a man he must have 
internal control, or self-government. 
During youth there should be a sloughing 
off of the external control as the powers 
of self-control are developed. Indeed, 
there must be a casting oft of external con- 
trol in order to give the powers of self- 
oontrol an opportunity to develop. 

Should a fjunclay-echonl claM or church 
club of older boya navs complete and abso* 
lute self-gorerumeDt without any sugges- 
tions from adnlta? The answer of course 
is "no." Should this class of older boya 
have no self-government, but depend en- 
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tirelj upou atlulti for leadership snd guid- 
ance? Again the anewor must be in tho 
negative. In order to determine whcro 
tlie older boy is, and bow we shali adapt 
our work to me«t his needs, it should be 
remembered tbat tJie power Uiat is coming 
must have the right of way over llic power 
that ijs going. Stlf-coutrwl, though very 
feeble at firat, is iu the asoemiaiioy. Ex- 
ternal control, though bulking large at the 
time, iB on the decline. Therefore, every 
Sundaj-«chool sjoup or cliurdi cluh of 
older bof« Bhoufu have such a measure ot 
self-govenimciit as its members can bear. 
They ehwuld be encouraged to desire Bclf- 
government, and thny Rhoutd understand 
Diat tlie external ooiitrol exerted is in the 
interest of aasigtinjr them to develop tlieir 
own initiative and resources. Every viae 
leader of older boys should rcaliiw tliat his 
guidance must decrease in order that tlietr 
self-control may increase; but he should 
not withdraw hig control before their 
power of ectf-govcrnment is sufficiently 
stroDg. 

The leader should appreciate the fact 
that hie own rate of growth is very much 
less than that of the older boy, and he 
should accuKtom himself to the thought 
tbat there must be constant development 
and constant change, and that witlitn a 
twelvemonth the methods now well 
adapted will be no longer suitable. 

It is a great day for u group of older 
boys when they gain the realization that 
they can have all the power, self-control, 
self-gorenimeDt which thev are capable of 
uaing; that their leader clesires them to 
have it; and the only reaaon tbat any ex- 
ternal control is cxerciBcd is that they 
have not yet comiilutely developt-d the 
power to guvern Ihemselves. 

It is a»o a notable day for the leader 
when he finds that his confidence in the 
hoys has not been misplaced and that they 
hafc acquiiod the ability of eelf-govern- 
ment It may be a misfortune to allow 
them too much self-government before 
they can use it properly, but it is a graver 
error to withhold self-government when 
the boys are ready for it, Tlie reason that 
many men do not posse^is a larger measnre 
of internal or «cl(-control is because 
through the yeara of youth they were not 
trained in the habit of this virtne. One 
scientist suggests that we must fasten the 
habit to the mitiuct when the instinct ap- 



pears, and that ve cannot do so fiooou-r, 
nor CBU it be done later. If the habit of 
self-control is established during the 
periods of childhood and boyhood, it be- 
comes a part of the hoy's equipment for 
manhood. If, howerer, the czeidse of 
Heii-governmcnb is denied the boy when 
the impulse and dcairc come to him, it ia 
probable that he will need external con- 
trol and government for the remainder of 
his life. 

The older boy is on the way between the 
egoist and the altruist As a little cliild 
his viewpoint is individualistic, and he 
plays the games iu which he ia U, and As 
wiuK. As a man his viewpoint should be 
social or altruistic, and he should play the 
team gnme in which the side wins, where 
the individual miut make the sacrifice 
play in order that the side may win. The 
wish to bo it may persist, but it is vanish- 
ing. Though the desire to sacrifice him- 
self for othcra may not be conspicuous in 
tlie boy, it ia nevertheleea there, and onjy 
needa developing. Boys in Uicir ti%os do 
not perform acts of bravery because they 
have 8topj)cd to think it out as something 
desirable, hut they act from impulse — to 
attempt to save another at a personal coat 
is a perfectly normal and natural instinct 
of the adulesccut boy. If this impulse is 
not developed then it may never unfold in 
later life. The habit of altruitim must 
grow out of the Lnatinct of allruiam when 
It appears in the boy. 

It is not dinicult to bring the older boy 
to see tlmt all the vices result from weak- 
ness of character — not from atrength of 
character ; nor to cause the boy of the high 
Bchool age to see that cowardice — where 
the individual sacrilices the larger issue 
in order to save himself — is the child's 
game, and not the action of a man. Tlie 
Boy can observe from the business world 
thflt the man who objects to ci^ improve- 
ment* because hie taxes will be raised, or 
the man who builds unsanitary tenements 
where people contract disease, but from 
which he collects exorbitant rents, ia still 
playing the old, individualistic game of 
childhood in which he is t(, and in which 
he wins white the larger came loses. So 
with int«niperawcc or any form of im- 
morality. The older boy or young man 
who, for the temporary gratiBcation of his 
own tastes and desires, hringa diainwi and 
sorrow into the lives of others is still play- 
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ing the game of the chilt), tad not that 
of aoiaii. 

Older boys wiU eacri&'c thcMoselvcs for 
others under ri^ht IvodcrHliip and eugi^w 
tkML ScU'eacnfice in a uatural itistiiict 
which ejipresees itself in team loyalty, 
claBe loynily, loyalty' to some cauise. aod 
whirh Diiy be developed iuto a lifolong 
habiL Applied to.religiwn this means that 
the little boy who is imlividiiaUfitii: iu. all 
of hie idcaH and impulses is bo in hU faith 
aud wonthip — he is interested in th« salva- 
tion of his own soul. The older boy vho 
haa outgrown the ciLrlier iudivitlualietic 
unpaid, and who has measurably devel- 
oped the eocial instinct, finds that hi» reli- 
gion is expreBsed in h«ipiii;{ some one else 
as well as in thinking of himself. Unlesa 
the older boy is guided into active service 
for others along rcligioui* liiu>g \u» prog- 
rct>6 and growth from egoiam to ultruism 
will be t>crioU8ly hindurtd, if it is not 
checked altogctlit-r. The boy may be well 
advanced iato the teen a^ and still dhow 
few, if any, indicatious of aUruitun. Tim 
DatiTe spark was there, and it only needed 
some one to kindle it into a fl&m«. It is 
a dieasier it the gpark sjooldere through 
youth and expires when manhood is 
reached. 

It IB fuDdamental for the leader to bear 
in mtntl tli&t the older boya are in a state 
of tranKitiou, and the methods of dealing 
with them must he adapted to the varia- 
tioDs in growth incideat to their unfold- 
ing life. This docs not imply a vaeillat- 
ing purpose in dealing with the buys, but 
clow obsL'tvatiun of boy life and syin- 
ktfaetic adaptation of methods to chang- 
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BOY, THI PROBLEM OP ntAHTIHO 
TEX. — Th« whole buy goefl to Sunday 
scbo(^ In the Sunday soiool are boya la 
all the different grades of development, 
boys from difTiircnt eireumttances in life, 
and boys who are in special danger periods. 

The fact that the ooye are in all gtagcd 
of development makes the problem of 
their training as varied as the stages there 
represented. In the Sunday school are 
liUle boys who are lively, bat as docile as 
little girls. There are noisy boys with 
little sense of order and reverence, and 
older bovt with their special physical 
needs and desires. (See Boy, The Older.) 
There are boys in every stage of mental 



development — from the age of the fairy 
story to the age of chivalry. The boys are 
in every social stage— from the individ- 
ualism of the savage to the self-sacrifice 
represented iu the team play of adult 
games. Moreover, the boy« are to every 
stage of development religiously. As the 
report of boys' work for the Men and Reli- 
gion Forward Movement suggests, the boy 
under twelve who wades, the youth who 
swims, the man who sails are all to be 
found in the Sunday school. 

It is important to note that boys diiTer 
materially from girts during every year 
of their development beyond the eighth 
year, and therefore, demand different and 
Bf!])arate treatment, especially at the begin- 
ning of adolescence. (Sue Adolescence 
and its Significance.) Girls mature phya- 
icsJIy and mentally faater than do boys. 
The two sexes do uot share the eame inter- 
ests, and they cannot be wisely treated 
alike, nor togetber. Before boys leave tlio 
Primary Department of the Sunday school 
they manifest a more exuberant physical 
activity. This coiitinuea until they enter 
the Senior Department A study made 
some years ogo of the social orgajmations 
of boys, compared with those of girls, 
showed that over eighty per cent of the 
organisations, spontaneously made, by 
boys between ten and seventeen years of 
age, were for physical activities, while 
only ten per cent of euch organizations by 
girls were for such purposes. It is notice- 
able in a church gytnnBsium that not half 
so many girls utilize the gymnanium as 
boys, even at the period when it is most 
popular with girls. The sex-life of boys 
is from the b^inning more full of stress 
and strain than that of girls, and contina- 
ally involves, if not more important, oer* 
taiiily more difficult problems. Boys do 
not organize "gangs" any more than girls 
do their "sets, but the organizations of 
boys differ, not only in respect to physical 
activities, but in every other respect in 
the degree of emphasis, from those of girls 
at their age. The response of boys to rsU- 
gion beyond the years of the Primary De- 
partment is considerably different from 
that of girla. Girls are apparently more 
sensitive in this respect to suggestion than 
are boys, and are more UWely than boys to 
make a religious committal in a public 
meeting. Perhaps £he most distinctive 
fact of a bo/s religion is that pointed out 
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by Dr. Allan Holen, when he eaya that 
"As he exjJeriencp* convereioa the battle 
u luuolly wufed about some ooDcrete 
moral pmbleni. Tliose who have tauglit 
both adolescent boys and sirU recogDijK 
how much more intent aod hoDeet are th« 
amu-vr* t^) riuvetiotia made hy boys thnu 
by girU, Girls sccin to be ffcliii^ for the 
anawer which tlie teacher wants, while 
boj-8 are more apt to ear what they think. 
This indicates that adolcHceut boys are 
more iodcpendeiit in thouji^lit, and are 
also more subject to doubt than are Rirla. 

Thi- prubli'm of training the boy 'n 
further cuuiijlicttted by tlie fact that we 
deal with boys from different circum- 
staneeH in life. Wliether or not a boy has 
living parents, there is all the dillcrence 
in the world between having a home and 
being homeless. Farente of course differ 
widdy as to their personal interests in, 
and watclifuLucee over, Uio habits aud con- 
duct of their sous. But the differenee in 
reltgioufi susceptibility and response be- 
tween a boy who has a religions heritage 
and one who has not is often startling. 

The problem of training the city boy 
differs materially from tliat of trainiuR 
the boy in the country. In the country 
the nature of the problem is dctcrmioed 
by the isolation, drcarincHS and lack of 
atteotion to the sociiU aud recreational 
needs of both boys and girls. Id the city 
the problem is mn«t huHliiig on the Aide of 
street life, glittering temptations, hurry, 
and distraction. (Hee ^oy. The City; 
Boys, Country.) The luternational 
Y. M. C. A., through developing the 
country secretaryship has attempted to 
provide for the social and religioua life of 
the farm boye of an entire coonty. (See 
The y. M. C. A. and the S. S.) The 
report of the Rural Life Cumniifision and 
otJier studies of couiitrj- life have empha- 
sited the function of the country min- 
ister, especially in his relation to boys and 
girlg. The opportunity fur natural con- 
tact between an intercHted minister and 
the boys of the community after school, 
at the oouiitry festivals, and in thn winter 
through boys' clubn, mnke-Hhift gym- 
nasiums, and literary, social and musical 
societies, is invaluable and strategic. In 
the city tho problem is rather to restore 
some of the more normal conditions of 
country life, to supplement the city home, 
and to £11 the lives of children so full of 



wholesome ioterests and activities that 
thctH; ehall protect tliem against city dia- 
tracttons aud temputious. 

The Suudav school also often has to 
meet the problem of dealing with boys in 
varying fiaajicial circumstances. While 
there is not so much u])en fiiobbcry among 
boys as among girlfi, thfre iB n-al difficulty 
in dealing in the same place with the boy 
who rides iu an automobile, and the oue 
wlio goes on foot; with the one who be- 
comes a member of an expensive high 
school fraternity, and the one who has to 
leave school to voric for his living. No 
doubt physical prowcu ia the great lev- 
oler of boys, and the teacher is wise and 
fortunate who can appeal to this native 
interest aud bring it to eipreesion, either 
in the Boy Scouts (5. ».), or the church 
gymnasium, or in the summer camp. 
(See Camps, Chm-ch ; Gymnasiuma, 
Church.) 

The boy problem is accentuated at spe* 
cisl danger periods in boya' lives. These 
periods are the adolescent years, in which 
both great tenij)tatioiu occur aud the great 
moral resources develop. Garly adoles- 
cence is peculiarly the time of excitement 
and love of pleasure. The teacher duals 
with boya who are tempted to live a life 
of contmual play and sport, who desire 
luxuries which they cannot afford, who 
join social organizations that are not good 
for them. Sometimes these tendencies arc 
entirely neglected or are even fostered by 
indulgent parents, and when tliey bcconi* 
contagious in a commuoity the teacher 
finds himselT confronting a most diiBcult 
social situation. These are also the years 
of foolish choices, choicea of wortldeM 
chums or girl friends, choices of idle vaya 
of spending money, choices of piofitltts 
and "blind-allfy" vocations. 

The most important factor iu the train- 
ing of the boy in the Sunday school is the 
Suuday-si;;hool teacher. (See Teacher, 
S. S., Personality and Character of the.) 
Wliat Br. C. J. Little said of public iclioul 
teaching, is eaually true of Sunday-school 
teaching: "Tlic educational problem of 
every centurj' is to find the sch(K)l-nia8t«r, 
not to found the school." The report of 
the Men and Keligion Forward Movement 
states that at least ninetv per cent of the 
solution of the boy problem exists in tli« 
teacher. Until the close of the Primary 
years boys are usually and succeesfolly 
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tao^bt by women. Somn time durinf^ the 
Juuior grade they bcj^n to reepond better 
to vsea. It is fair to say that, with some 
extraordinary exu;ptiuiiM, the itivai nhould 
be that every boy Dwond the Junior De- 
portment of a Sandiay eoboot ehotUd be 
taught by a inaa. it is the vriter'e coa- 
Tiction and cxpcrioncc that if the appeal 
of boyhood is property put up to the 
HtroD^t^et men, tliey can umally be secured 
as teachorE. (tie« Boys, Hen TendierB 
for.) In making thiH appeal in a coavinc- 
ing way it in necesaary not only to eug- 
gcet the crying needs and opportunities 
represented by these boys, but also to guar- 
antee to the prospective tesclier auitablo 
textbooks, adequate rooms, for meeting 
and a large enrollmenL The prime diflS- 
culty with many a strong and irilling man 
is thnt he supposes himself to be confined 
to coureeu of atudy which be knows are 
not adaptvd to boys. Many a proBpectlve 
teacher will be charnied to find Iiow many 
abort and practicable courses for study 
and dUcuMion in boy«' classes arc now 
available. The esprit de corps of a largo 
clsae of boy£ is much finer than that of a 
■mall one, and a strong leader is not only 
pleawd by a large and appreciative group, 
but he can actually teach thoin to bctt«T 
effect. A large group, too, forms a natural 
nncloufi for the week-day social organiza- 
tion, which is the neceeaary supplement to 
tbe Sunday claf«. Such a cIhek deserves 
the best separate classroom which the 
church contains, and even in poorly 
equipped churcJieg it will be poegiblc, with 
eome ingenuity, to secure at lea«t acclu- 
aion for Each a olase. 

As has already Wen suggested, courses 
of study, suitable for boya, are beginning 
to be published. The general pedagogica! 
principles which underlie a textbook, are, 
of eonrw!, not different for boys than for 
girls, but w much more intcneo arc tlio 
intellectual doubts of boys, liowever, that 
peculiar care should be taken in tbe prep- 
aration of courses of studies for boys, that 
they be taught nothing which tliey may 
ncfKl to UDlcarn later. Dr. Iloben criti- 
cizes the typical textbook that has been 
prepared for boys, by saying that it ad- 
dreaeB itself too mucb to tradition and 
too little to modern life. Dr. Iloben. in- 
sists that "Under Christian guidance he 
mnat Icam the ethical value of an orderly 
world, the morality tliat Inlicrcs iu cause 



and effect, the divine help vbtdi is not 
partiality." The textbook for adoleaceot 
boys should also recognixe tbe masculine 
approach to religion. This is done in the 
excellent book of Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Lift Probl«ma of High School 
Boys. The same recognition is apparent 
in Theodore O. Soares' Heroes of 7«nui. 
tn the new senior International Graded 
Course on "Tbe World as a Field of Chria- 
tian Service," there are parallel lessons re- 
lating to boys' and girls' future vocations. 

Tbe method of atudy in a boys' class is 
somewhat different from that in a class of 
girls. Boys, more tlian girls, respond to 
class organization. If thore is a class 
president, who calls the class to order, con- 
ducts brief business exercises, and then in- 
troduces the teacher, the problem ol dia- 
riptine is largely solved. If the Becretsrj 
ami trcaxurvr of tho class sit ocar tlic exit, 
in order that they may pass out the collec- 
tion ajid record to the school secretary, 
without requiring his entrance, this works 
toward efficiency in teaching. Such an 
organization 8lw> makes a happy relation 
betwcL-n the class and its we«K-day social 
activities. It is especially helpful if a 
(ilaiw of boys cAn he seated al)out a table. 
Boys who put their elbows together nn a 
table feel a sense of fellowship. The atti- 
tude itself is conducive to order, and 
handwork, which is appropriate both for 
orilertiiiess and education, requires to be 
done at a table. In a class where hand- 
work is performed or other visual methods 
are uiied, it is better for the taacher to 
stand. In a class wbcro didactic or debat- 
ing methods arc employed, he had bettap 
be (tested. 

It is, no doubt, much more easy to se- 
cure home study of the lessons from girls 
than from boys, nnlefls the required home 
study be of a sort which fits in with a 
boy's intereat, talents and leisure. It 
grows ineroasingly difficult as the crowd- 
ing engagements of high school life come 
on to secure much attention to the lesaon 
outside the Sunday-sdiool hour. Some 
teachers to-day are sucocseful in getting 
somo definite tagks done at home. Others 
frunlcly prvfer to have their boys approach 
the topic fres^hly and to require no home 
work. Those who do expect notne prepara- 
tion usually find that a boy will answer 
a special question, look np a particular 
reference or perform an individual task 
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of handwork more readil; than he vtll 
meet the indefinite reqairemeDts ot the 
oniinary Sanday school textbook. Many 
tcac)icr«, oiring to the case irith which 
bojB lo6c their Sundiv-flchool qaarterliMy 
give out the home work onlly m cm eepar- 
at« fheete of paper, «iid require that the 
textbooks be Icept in a drawer of the class- 
room table. 

In teaching twjs there are three meth- 
ods which dojorvc special mention — th« 
miiDuul method, the hiof^uphical mi-thod, 
and the debatiuj; method. Tlie manual 
methods that are possible in the Sunday- 
school class are of considerable Tarietj. 
There arc textbooks like Gatea' Life of 
Christ, which auggeet the filling in with 
pwncil of ansvrerg to qu^etiona. There ia 
the bnilding up of a junior Bible> utilized 
in Oie Completely Oraded Seriea. {See 
Bible Study Union LeRsona.} There is 
map-Diaking, executed with pencil, crayon, 
or the OFC of paper pulp or plasticine. 
Theie is alH) the clipping and arranging 
of a gogpel harmony, and the maEing 
of simple Oriental' articles. In all ihia 
work it is important for the teacher to 
discriminate betwc4-ii methods that actu- 
ally make the leesoo plainer, and thoRe 
that are merely attractive or diatract- 
ing. Elaborate handwork is better done 
at home by individuals. The plan of 
parting a cIbm or school museum vtll 
often secure the cooperative manufacture 
of a oamber of interesting articled, which 
will he useful in several clasees. It helps 
maleriully, especially in the years of 
twelve and thirteen, if an exhibit of whool 
work 18 ajinounced in connection with the 
week of Children's Day, 

The biographical method involrea a cer- 
tain amount of research on the part of the 
teacher, and here the methods of teaching 
ar« similar to those of teaching hiatory in 
the public echools. We already have avail- 
able some helpful textbooks of other than 
Biblical characters. This kind of study 
gives opportunity for the fertile method 
of rtory-tflling, and may also lead to aome 
sapplcmcntat reading. It is a helpful de- 
vice to attsign to each pupil of the class the 
name of aome hero, always calling the roll 
by naming these heroic prototypes, and 
demanding that each pupil be able to tell, 
as in the BrEt person, the biography of hia 
hero. 

The type of didactic methods best 



adapted to the teaching of boys U tbo 
debating or discussion method and tho 
time whea tliis is iHiculiarly applicable ta 
in the later high school years. Thi« is tho 
beat method of arriving at moral decisions 
among young men who arc upon tlie verse 
of their careers and life missions. By 
this method a skillful teacher can take a 

Cup of boys who have been acustomed to 
suing witliout euUiuniasm to a conven- 
tional moralizing and inspire them to get 
on their feet and discuss heartily with each 
other. Instead of being tho central figure 
in the daaa, the teacher nov- sits quietlv at 
one side aa an umpire. At tliis pernx^ of 
life it is helpful, only occasionally how* 
ever, to invite io a specialist for a Son- 
day, to give an aQthohtative talk upoa 
some disputed point, or some respected 
business-man who will tell of bis own 
early struggles or suggest some of tlio 
ideals of modem Christian buiiiness life. 
(See Debating as a Method of Inetroc- 
tioD.) 

Most Sunday schools find difneuUy ia 
securing the participation of older boys Id 
the worship and work of the Sunday 
»chooI. This difficulty is to be met by an- 
ticipating it in the earlier years. By the 
development of a atrong school spirit, nnd 
especially by encouraging the organization 
of a boy choir or giving the younger boya* 
classes special opportunities for making 
reports of their work to the school, the 
boys in a given, school may become accos- 
tomed to taking part in tiie school activ- 
ities. These activities, so far as boys par- 
ticipate in them, must, of couree, be graded 
to their advancing intelligence. Some one 
has forcibly said: "To the same aee of 
boys who m the Civil War, ahouIdGrcd 
muskets and undertook long marches, 
aod waged a fight, we offer the task of 
passing out singing books and marking 
library cards, and then wc wonder that 
they lack enthufiiasm about church work,** 
Some schools hare organised separate 
boys' depnrtments for all the boys of a 
Sunday achoot beyond the Primary grade. 
These boys' departments meet Bciiarately, 
and their oDicers, except an adult super- 
visor, are boys entirely. In such depart- 
ments the songB, the' addresses and the 
^neral movement are distinctly masculine 
in character. It is claimed that it is 
possible in these boya* departments to de- 
velop an tsprit de corps, which was impos- 
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sible wh«re co-edacatioD bad been en- 
forced, that the Icukage of uembcrsliip at 
the critical years was entirely Btnpjicd, and 
tbot these organized boys' departmenta 
formed a natural bfisis for the social or- 
gaajzations of the week. To the leader of 
such dopartmetttt) i» properly jrivon tlie 
title of "Boys' Work Director." Whether 
or not such depDrtmentx are separately 
organised, tJiat church is wise which con- 
ducta all ita religtnuR and social work for 
boys and«r an authorized committee of tlie 
church, known »» "Tho Committee on 
Boya." It iH po^isiblc to et-fure the active 
ooopcrstiou of older boys in the public 
exercises of the school, by the gradual 
buildiag ap of the seatiment that it ia an 
honor to aesume such leadGrehip. (See 
Festivals, S. S.) 

We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that veek-^y social work with 
boys is no longer a small optioiml part uf 
tht Sanday school. The boys' "gang'' Is 
imiT«ra«l. The "gang" is bound to meet 
anyway. The cbarch is recognizing thnt 
if it would enter deeply into the natural 
life of boys, it must do so through their 
week-day friendships and activities. Sun- 
lUy-school tfachi^rs are recognizing that 
they do not form an actual aoi^ua intancc 
with their boys unless they see thum in 
connection with their play and other week- 
flay tnterestd. We must, therefore, enter 
into Home description of the boys' organ- 
usations which are growing up in close 
connection with our Sunday 6choots. 

The baeia of membership in church boys' 
clubs ia the integer of the SuuJay-echool 
due. Where the class is not large enough 
to form a Ecparate club, or the teacher of 
a given class has not the teiiture nor the 
capacity for this work, it is possible to 
join together two or more classes in one 
club. An ideal scheme may be worked out 
by which each of these clubs bos its deS- 
mte relation, not only to a grade in Sun- 
day school, but aim to all the other activ- 
jtiea of the church in behalf of boys of the 
aune sge. (Sec Edncational .\goncio8 of 
the Church.) The range of mcmber»hip in 
aach clubs should not usually be more 
than three years. Boys below tweWe 
ahonld be grouped by theraflelvea, thaie 
from twelve to fourteen form another 
group, boya from fifteen to acvfiitcen a 
third, and tliose from eighteen to twenty 
•Dotber. 



Perb&ps the most eoromon mistake that 
ia made in organizing cburch boys* clubs, 
is in endeaToring to start with the mass, 
instead of with a group. Tt»o many lead- 
ers fall a prey to the American temptation 
of calling a public meeting, becoming ex- 
ploit<xI in the uewmapera, and then under- 
going the inevitable dwindling proceu 
that must follow. The best a.nd strongest 
boys' clnbe are those beginning with a few. 
Boys who are already friendly to each 
otlier should make it a privilege to others 
to join. With tliese few tha k-uder makea 
an intimate acquaintanceship, discovers 
those who may be depended upon, works 
out his plans on a simple scale, and then 
is ready to do hia larger work efficiently. 
This method, too, is the most direct way 
toward inclusive organization, because 
within a year of organ itatiou aarh a dub 
will actually hold more boya and hold 
them more tightly than will the society 
that is begun with an inflated member- 
ehip. 

The success of a ehureli boys' club de- 
pends most of all upon its leader. He 
does not need to be a remarkable man in- 
tAllectually, but he must have a certain 
amount of good sense, finoneaa and per- 
sistence, and be able to put himself into 
easy and natural relationships with bis 
bo^. 

The boya* club must alao appeal to the 
boys' natural interests. The Boya' Brig- 
ade (q. V.) method succeeds becsase of n 
boy'splay instinct to imitate the soldier, 
the £jiights of King Arthur t>ecauBe of 
the native instinct to imitate the knight, 
and the civic dab because of the later 
instinct to imitate ttie citizen. 

A boys' club does not need to be ex- 
pensive. The report of the work of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movemeut 
wisely states: ^'Oiven a strong leader, 
everything tliat comes to his band ia 
equipment : from the public park, or 
country road, to the home parlor, vcctry, 
or classroom. A cummon dclubiou is tliut 
it ia necessary for a church to have a well- 
equipped gymnasium, reading-room, game 
room and parlors for boys, open at all 
hoars of tho day and night. Such an 
equipment would be a millstone about the 
neek of the average church unless it were 
able to employ a sufficient staS adequately 
to utilize it. On the othor hand, a room 
which can bo used for meetings, ia of great 
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advantage. Farnitare and eqaipment 
which boys themsetvea have labored bard 
to secure, would be protected, while elab- 
orate equipment which has been given 
to the boYS without effort on their pert, 
would Dot bare the same value in their 
ejes." It is the writer's expcriouce that 
a boys^ club m&y be easily maintained 
from the start out of the small feea which 
the bojB themeelrea can paj, and that the 
church gynmaeiam, after it is equipped 
with □cccHsary apparntus can be cooducted 
bjr means of ita receipts, if only the 
tmateea of the church will pay for ita 

The Men and Beli^n Forward Move- 
ment report insists that the organiied 
Bible clatH is not only the proper basis 
for a boys' club, hut that "since it ie small 
in organization, is modest and elastic, af- 
fordl the minimum of organization and 
thtmaziiuumof efficiency, it ia big enough 
to UNt all the boys' needs. Into it can 
be poured all the activities of all the or- 

fanizations ever known." Thia is, no 
oubt, true. It is both foolish and waste- 
ful to organize the boys of a Sunday 
school in ways socially diverse and unre- 
lated. Ab this report augceets, "A boy's 
alUgianco cannot be »plit up among 
*gttitg8.* He must 1>e a member of the 
'gang.' One orgutiiiatlon is all that he 
can comprehend with lojaltj at one time." 
Od the other hand, each ingenious and 
useful boys' organizations have been de- 
riacd that it is degirablc to utilize their 
advantages, and it is pofistble at the samo 
time to relate their devices to the single 
'Iniig,'* which is the Sonday-fichool du>. 
'Tm^B organizations appeal to diiTerent 
interests of boys in turn, and they may 
be somewhat loosely graded as follows. 

The method of social organization which 
appeals to boys at the earlieiit age, when 
way care much to keep togethi-r at about 
ten, ia that of "The Brotherhood of 
David." This is a society baaed on the 
Bible, intended for younger boys, but is 
capable of being worked out more elabo- 
rately by older ones. The boys are a 
"camp" of the loyal comrades of David, 
and meet in an imaginary or literal 
"cave," n« he did when in ciilo. Boys pre- 
pare for Icinglinesfl through hardship, dis- 
cipline and tnanly ezerci»e». This ie the 
thought of the socie^. It is really a plan 
of church scouting for boys, and all the 



activities utilized by the Boy Scouts are 
appropriate here, although since its or- 
ganization admits boys somewhat younger, 
they may, in such cases, be worked out 
more simply. Other peculiar activitiea in 
this sofiely consist in the handwork, of 
making and using slings, spears and Qo> 
liath swords, in various physical exercises, 
initiations which are simple dramatiza- 
tions of the David stories and eome ac- 
quisition of knowledge about David and 
his oompanions, ontdoor life m the Holy 
Land, customs of the various races in the 
shepherd stage, and the storira of other 
heroes of the David type. Each boy aa- 
Rumee the name of hia favorite hero. The 
plan is adapted to winter as well as to 
summer, and it interlocks well with the 
Boy Scout scheme. (See Dramatiiation, 
The Use of, in Teaching.) 

The Boy Scouts orgaoixatiou ia making 
a strong appeal to boys between twelve ana 
fifteen years of age. It is an endeavor to 
bring back young people who are losing 
too much the wholesomeness of primitive 
conditions to outdoor life and those activ- 
ities which encourage rcsoureefulne«i, 
hardiness, and patience. The standarda 
for the different stages or degrees in the 
Scout plan have been worked out both 
with scientitic accuracy and attractiveness 
of detail, and if followed out conscien- 
tiously they are educative of manly and 
heroic virtues. The Scout moveinent has 
suffered somewhat from being unduly ex- 
ploited by those who saw its seiisutional 
possibilities, but the natural reaction has 
still left in existence those leaders and or- 
guuizatiouM that are doing the most quiet 
and thorough work. 

Juet beyond the age of scouthood comes 
the orgnni::&tion colled "The Knights of 
King Arthur." This society utilizes the 
oldest Christian legend of our race. It 
claims to fulfill the promise of the peer- 
less king, that he would return to earth 
and reeetablieh a kingdom of righteous- 
□esB. It ifi B nou -secret society, intended for 
the encouragemynt of the manly qualities 
suggested by Christian chivalry. Tl^e 
boys take the names of knights or other 
heroes, and bear them in all meetings of 
their "castles-" Each boy is initiated with 
much merriment into the degree of Page. 
After a season, when he has been in- 
Btmcted in the virtues of self-control and 
courtesy, be may become an Esqutrs. 
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After he has become a church member or 
hits enliftcd in service for others, hc ie 
made a Knight. Thus the piirposeB of 
the "csstle" lead conRuit«i)tly upward. 
The appeal of the moTcmeut ia to self- 
rwpect aod honor and geQerositjr. Beli- 
gioD is unobtrasire, but totegral. Cod- 
chTes held in winter ma; take the form 
of debates, athletic drills, )<tudir classes, 
^ames, etc. Here the greata<it fiexibility 
IS allowed. There are in.<iigiiia, grips 
passwords, aod secret signs, but no secrctd 
are kept from the parents of the members. 
There is much opportunity for handwork, 
athletics, artiDtry and mnsie. In the 
fummer-time quests and tournaments are 
held. Members who continue their rela- 
tion to the group arc readily trained to 
become leaders of younger hoys. 

There sooms to be no single type of or- 
gaoization that is generally useful with 
boys who are in the later years of high 
school. The Pilgrim Krateruity is an 
orgenizatiOD vhidi builds upon the traits 
of civic loyalty and larger brotherhood 
manifested by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
There aro societies which take adrantage 
of the mystery and cxclueivcness of the 
Greek letter fraternities found in high 
s(?hools. Some cburrhes are succeseful in 
winning these boys into membership in the 
adult brotherhoods of the church- It is 
the common cxpericDct that only boys who 
have been woo and held strongly during 
the earlier years, fall in with many of 
tfacR projecta. The cnmpctitioD of social 
•ocieiics in h^h schools t>y this time be< 
c«nea most difficult Two forces, how- 
ever, hold older boys strongly when or- 
fnuized methods falL A loved and trusted 
unday^chool teacher will continue a class 
in religious discussion until it is time for 
them to go away to school or to work. 
The church which asks individuals or 
small groups of these older boys to do 
manly uds of service, will also succeed in 
securing their cooperation. 

The points In this article may be 
summed up as follows: The special duty 
of the Suudav school during the earlier 
years of a boy^« life is to adapt its iiistrue* 
tiOD to his needs, and to hold hiiu in a 
warm social atmosphere. During the 
adolescent years of special storm and 
stress the great problem of the church is 
to £nd an adequate tcsebcr and to place 
the ho^ in social organizations, closely 



related to their Sanday-school classee and 
designed to give them the opportunity to 
live out the moral life wholesomely to- 
gether. The final opportunity of the 
church is to train these boys to begin to 
ser^-e others. y^ ^ FOBBtMH. 

Sefereaees: 
Boy in the Suntlag School: 

Burr, H. M. Stvdigs in Adoltscmt 
Boyhood. (SpringQcld, Mass. 19I0.) 

Forbush, W. B. Church IFori wUh 
Bot/g. (Boston, cl910.) 

Foster, E. C. Boy and the CAvnA. 
(Philadelphia, clO09.) 

Foster, B. C. Starling to JeocA. 
(New York. 1910.) 
Tk« Cliurek Boys' Club: 

Boy Scoute of America. Offldat 
Ilandhook for Boys. (Qarden City, 
N. Y. 1911.) 

Piske, O. W. Pilgritn Fraternity. 
(Obcrlin, 0.) 

Forbush, W. B. Bou^ Round Tahlt 
. . . a Manual of the Knights of King 
Arthur. Ed. 8. (Detroit. 1910.) 

Forbush, W, B. and Masseck, F. li. 
Brotherhood of David. (DtrtroLt.) 

SOT SCOUT MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
— Tha Boy Scout movement was intro- 
duced to the French people in July, 1909, 
by an article in Le Petit JotirrKtl written 
by a French author, Jtf. Chenidsme. 

To 8 Methodist minister, the Kor. Gal- 
lioniic, however, belongs the honor of 
founding the first regular group of Boy 
Scouts in Franw; in November, 1910. He 
was followed in March, 1911, by tiic noted 
educator, M. Berthier, principal of 
"L'Ecole de Roches," who organized a sec- 
tion among the boys of his school. 

The Y. M. 0. A.*« of Frnnce immedi- 
ately took up the movement, and organized 
on June 11, 1!)11, the 6rst general assem- 
bly of the Eriaireurs (the onicisl title for 
the Boy Scoub). Four different sections 
were represented at the gathering. 
^ In October, 1911, the "Ligue d'Educa- 
tlon Nationole" was organized to encour- 
age the movement and adapt it to the 
French point of view. But in December of 
the same year. Lieutenant Bcnoit, of the 
French navy, returning from a foyape in 
England, gathered a number of interested 
persons, prepared a set of statutca, and 
definitely or^nized "La Soci£t£ doe 
Edaireura de France." 
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Three different Bocieties were tlitut pa- 
tronizing the Boj Soont ]noT«Qi«i>t, and 
iotroducmg it, accordiiig to diflereat 
methods, to the nation. 
, The most important is "I-« Socift^ den 
Ecloiroars dc Frnnco" organizx-d by Licn- 
tcooat BoDoit, whoec Executive Commit- 
tee in Paris is composed of the meet repre- 
Bentative people of France. Local com- 
initleee are being e.«tAblitthed in all the 
leading citieo, and oev organ ixationa 
are being rapidly funned. In June, 1913, 
6,000 boys had already been enrolled, and 
it is estimated that at present (December, 
1914) at least 'i.OOO boys have enlisted. 

Tlic organization has been closely mod- 
eled after the English form, with one 
moat important chang& It was decided 
to make it strictly neutral in the matter of 
religion. Accord ingly.religiouii diKcussioQ 
IB strictly forbidden during the outings, 
and the fonn of tlio oath of allegiRnce has 
been chanced bo as to remove nil reference 
to God. The oath reads as follows : The 
Eclairour promises on his honor to act 
in all circumstances aa a man, conscioos 
of his duty, loyal and energetic. To love 
his country, to serve it in peace as in war. 
To obey the code of the Bclairenr. 

Tile code closely rwipmblofl the Law of 
the Boy Scout But it bos twelve articles 
instead of ten. The two extra one« being 
"The 'Eclaireur' is a man of initiative/ 
*The 'Eelaireur* always takes full responsi- 
bility for his own acts." 

The French motement, however, care- 
fully avoids any excessive militarism, and 
in no way correHPonds to the German 
movement in which the boya are armed 
with bayonets and are drilled by officers 
of the regular army. 

The entirely neutral character of ihia 
branch of the movement in opposed to the 
principles of tiie Y. M. C. A. workers, who 
had patterned their groups more closely 
after the Eii;;liah model, and prewned 
the English oath of allegiance (omitting 
of course the reference to the king). In 
June, 1911, it was decided tliat the troops 
already formed under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A, should preserve tlieir religioua 
character and extend their organization 
as widely m possible. They number at the 
pr«i«it time about 2,500 ruemticrs, 

The "Ligue d'Eduoatiou Nationale" is 
also at work organizing groups of *'Eclai- 
rears," hut tlicir progress seems to be 



slower than the otlior societies. They hare 
rnrollod about 750 boys up to the present 
time. 

In two pointa the league differs from 
the other organiations. They have ap- 
plied the idea of *^If-goTemment" by the 
boys themselves much more widely, omit- 
ting the taking of the oath (which is m 
much emphasized by the other organiza- 
tions), and giving the internal manage- 
ment of the groups largely into the hands 
of the boys. The second point is that of 
taking up mneh more thoroughly the idea 
of the boys' club. In this they have fol- 
lowed the leadership of Baron de Con- 
bertin. 

The history of the Boy Scout movement 
in France shows clearly the extreme diver- 
gences that exist in the country and the 
great difficulty that confronts any move- 
meat that would command the support of 
the whole people. The movement is at- 
tacked by two bitterly hostile campa and 
from totally different reasons. The mili- 
tant Freethinkers accuse it of being a 
Clerical plot to win the children into the 
churches; while the Clericals, on the other 
hand, call it a Masonic inetitution to trap 
the childnm. A number of the bishops 
hare forbidden Roman Catholic children 
to become members. 

In spite of the opposition of these pow. 
erful foes, the movement is growing and 
is doing mach to inspire the ideals of jus- 
tice, altrulsim, and moral greatncM ia the 
minds and hearts of the bojs of France. 
E. W. Btsshe. 

BOY BCOTTTS OF AMEMCA.— This is 
the American branch of a world-wide 
movement designed to engross the interest 
and engage iho surplus energy of boys 
over twelve yeara of age. It aims to de- 
velop the power of initiative and resonrce- 
fulneas, to insure good citixeuship, to off- 
set disadvantages caused by the presence 
of civiliaation, to further a love for out- 
door life and, through it to contribute to 
health, atrength, happiness, and practical 
education. The Boy Scoots of America 
wna incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, February 8, 1910. 
Before the middle of July, 1930, virtually 
»U similar organizations in the United 
States were merged with the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The sdroinistration is in the hands of 
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Sending a Message. Scinaphure Code Autificial Resmkatiok. 




"Gooo Turn." 
Scmits repairing a stone wall. 
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■ XAtiona] Cooncil vorktn^ through an 
Executive Boord. This eouncti, coiapowct 
of the most reprL'^tentative meu in the 
Vnit^ Stat«6, has for ite offir^ra the Presi- 
dent of the United Statiw as Honorary 
Fregidcat, the cx-l'rc«i(lentn and the Vice- 
Presidents of the United States as honor- 
ary Vice-President*, a President, firo 
Vice-Preeidenta and a Treasurer. Per- 
inaaent headqtinrterg were estahliHhecl in 
the Fifth Aveiine Building, Ni-w York 
city, January I, 1911. The executive offi- 
cer, Mr. James E. Weet, has the titl^ of 
Chief Scout Executire. Boys' Life is the 
Bov Sconts' magaziue. 

There are now iu the United States 
about 300,000 Boy Scouts, directly in 
i^harge of whom arc 7,000 Scout MiiAtera 
who have rci.eived commission a from na- 
tional headquarters. These Scout Masters 
are men. each of whom has voluntarily 
gathered a group of boys known as a troop 
and jiamcd after the town or anction in 
which they ha?ebeenorg8DiK.ed. Th« troop 
meets in s cborch, Sunday school, Y. M. 
C. A., hoys' cluh, echoolhotue, or private 
home. The membcnt of the troop are 
divided into three cliisae«. The first is 
known a$ the tenderfoot class, require- 
ments for which are a minimum ace of 
twelre, a knowledge of tlio Scout Jjaw, 
sign salute, and significance of the hoilge; 
the composition and history of the na- 
tional flag and the customary form of re- 
Epect due to it, and the ability to tie four 
of the common kinds of knot*. 

Aft»^r at IcaM one monlhV service as a 
tcnderfout, and having pa.sscd certain 
qieeilied qualifications, he is made a see- 
ond-claes scout. Thcae requirements call 
fort knowledge of fir«t aid and handnging, 
eteinentary signaling and of the sixteen 
principal points of the compass. To be- 
coiDe a first-claas scout, the Becoiid-clasa 
scout must T>as£ still more diflicult tests, 
after which ne has aa his goal the attain- 
ment of as many as possible of the fifty- 
seven merit badi^es, each of which has its 
pmfcribcd requirement);. Among the merit 
iMdges are the following: budges for agri- 
culture, archerv, athletics, camping, car- 
pentry, first aid to animaU, forestry, life- 
saving, photography, seamanship, etc. The 
object from the very firot enrollment liss 
Iteen to keep the boy busy iit sunietliing 
and induce hira to strive to attain pro- 
ficiency in as many lines as possible. 




Tlie Scout Lav, to which obedience is 
promised at the very beginning, is com- 
posed of twelre articles under the follow- 
ing heads : 

1. A Scout is Trustworthy. 

5. A Scout is Ix>yal. 

3. A Scout is UvlpCuL 

4, A Scout is Friendly. 

6. A Soout ia Courteous. 

6. A Scout is Kind. 

7. A Seout is Ohnlient. 

8. A Scout is Cheerful. 

9. A Seout is Thrifty. 
10. A Scout is Brave. 
il. A Scout is Clean. 
12. A Soout is Heverent. 

Tliese laws are kept before the Scout 
at all tiraoA and it b&s heen found to bring 
excellent results. Another principle which 
ia eonstantly presented to the Seout ie the 
requirement to "Do a good turn daily," 
nnd the nintto of the organization itself, 
"Be Prepared," states welltlie spirit which 
is instilled into each Soout. Boys of any 
religion or creed are accepted as members 
of the oi^auization. 

During the entire yesr "hikes" are made 
into the country wliere the things which 
have been learned at home can readily be 
put into practice. At the aiunmer encamp- 
ment, where expense is kept at a mini- 
mum, the troop, and often (he troops from 
a whole city, arc treated to the very essence 
of the life and vigor of youth. The boys 
are interested in all modem improvements, 
such as city cleaning, fiy extermination, 
and a wrni^ Fourth of .Tuly. They often 
serve as guards and spcciui police at cele- 
brations and parades, and cases of tintt 
aid and heroiem are no longer unusual. 
One of the most important things taught 
the Scout ia a thorough knowledge of 
municipal and national government, to- 
gether with his duty toward his country 
and love for (lod and for his home. 

The Boy Scout movement is based upon 
the principle that during the period of 
adolescence a boy needs to be given things 
to do, instead of being told to keep from 
doing other things. He is given an oppor- 
tunity to engage hia inlerait in occupa- 
tions which are brightened by their coq- 
nection with the "wild" out-of-doors. 
Majiy of the successful mctliods iu the 
Boy Sonut movement have recently been 
adopted by Sunday-school teachers in 
order to create a greater interest in the 
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work an<! io engage the boye* effort* for a 
longer time than merely ao hour «ach 
Sunday. Penologietfi have declared th« 
Boy Scout morpmeut one of the creat«6t 
factors in the decrease of crime, Dccause 
of its efTectiveneas in attracting; the boy's 
energy from the CTtmiaal and stitl pre* 
Kn'ing a virile, manly condition of both 
body ami miud. (See Boy Scont Move- 
ment in Fmnoe; Boy St^nuta of England.) 
W. P. McGuiRE. 
Referencei: 

Boy iScouts of America. Official 
Handbook for Boys. (Gardcii City, 
N. Y., 1911.) 

Cave, Edvacd. Boy Scouts Hik« 
Book. {Garden City, S. Y., 1913.) 

St Joseph (Mo.) Public Libraij. 
Beading I.ixt for the Boy ScouU of 
AtnerUa. (Minneapolis, lOIS.) 

Seaton, E. T. Boy Scouts of A metica. 
(New York, 1910.) 

BOY SCOUTS OP E5 flLAHB.— Prinoi- 

plea TTnderlying the Scoot Slovemeat. 1 1 
ia ftti^iiiticant of the up to date and far* 
seeing tendency of the Sunday-aehool 
movement of to-day that a Holdier nhoiild 
b« oslcod to giv« iafM or snggcstions on 
an institution which is Bupp(»cil to be far 
remote from ttiat of n'ar and its aecom- 
paniroenta. But in truth, in certain re- 
spects, the two tines have their common 
fuiturcB: the training of rwruita in the 
army, like truiuin^ boys in achool, is a 
method of preparing them to undertake 
war; in the one case it is war against 
material focg, io the other ngninst 
Kpiritual onea, but in both mim'8 thoy hare 
to Mprifice their own safety or comfort 
or intereats in the noble cause of their 
du(y, their country, and their fellow 
men. 

The principle, therefore, on which eol- 
diers are train(>d may be just as well 
applied to the training of boys, though the 
details may be altogether different 

It 18 a common fallacy to suppose that 
in the army soldiers arc made by putting 
a nomber of young civiliana through a 
certain amount of drill: if that were done 
one might make a very nice-looking ma- 
chine for parndo work, but one that would 
entirely lack the individuality, initiative, 
and manlinese which are the nec«asary 
attributes Cor men who are going to win 
battlfs. 



So too, in the tvhool, a clasa may repeat 
lenoDS by rote, auswcr certain qaestmnH 
with certain answera, and do their drill 
with precision and emarLness. But that 
does not give them the qualities of char- 
acter nece-tsary for mcu who are going 
to win the battle* of life. 

Though not a trained teacher the 
writer has been frequently asked by Sun- 
day-school tMchcm to giro suggestions on 
Sunday-school work. The teachers say 
that they have difliculty in getting their 
boys to remember what they have been 
taught, and afterwards to m inlluenc«d 
by it in their live* and chapactem. It 
baa been found by experience that in the 
Jirgt place it is essential to consider what 
is the aim of the training and to keep that 
always in view, for so much attention 
can be devoted to the ateps that the ob- 
ject IB lost sight of. 

Tho key to aaccess in training is not bo 
much to teach the pupil as to get him to 
learn for himself. The differenoo between 
education and inittrui:tion Is riiown by the 
derivation of these wonis : to edutate 
mnatis to draw out and expand the intelli- 
geiicc of tlie l)(>y, whpreaa to inslrvcl 
means to drive knowledge into him. 

The first step is to make the subject 
appeal to the boy. He is like a fish that 
has to be caught: to catch him you must 
lure him with a succulent worm; it ia 
not much uso trying to fish with bard, 
dry biseuit; you may, it is true, get a 
nibble from him with such bait, but yon 
will never land him aud make him your 
own. 

Give the boy things to do, rather than 
dates to learn. By doing he learns for 
himself to a great extent, and what he 
teaches himself to do — whether it is good 
or bad— he goes on doing all his life. 
With Boldicr-t the aim of the training is 
to make tho men good campajguers. 
Therefore, under the latest §yBtems they 
give them the elements of campaigning, 
to practice on as the first step and add the 
drill later. So with boye. The aim being 
to make him a good, practical Christian 
it would seein imty common sense to start 
him st doing Christian acta, and later on 
the theoretical training can be applied. 
Indeed it would practically come of it- 
self. It is qnite simple, for instance, to 
tell o£F the school into gi^op for social 
service, as is done in the Boy Soouta where 
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patrols of eix bo;e imdertake "Uinunier 
Servim" ag it is called ; that is. th«j take 
charge of BKvd ot infirm p«oplo id their 
neigfabortxxMH and tend tliem dally in 
their hoioe*. This is ver^ popular work 
with the lads oDd p.vea than a direct start 
in being practical LTirUtiana. 

For developing their ideal of God theri> 
is Dothin? bo simple and so effective na 
to take Utc Iwyg oat itito the vocide or 
parki iDet«ad of always keeping tliem in 
a room on a Sunday afternooa, and intro- 
duce thcDi to the study of nature. This 
is now becoming the practice very widely. 
Every boy baa in him the Kcrm of a natu- 
ralist, and he loves to study the lubits of 
plaota, ineecta, snd animalB. And it is 
through the wonders unfolded in these 
that he ie most easily led to recognij;© and 
realize the oniTersal hand of God the 
Creator. 

The Boy 8o«nt>. — The present author- 
ized scheme of education in the schools 
includes plenty of book-work, but little 
practical development of the quality that 
counts; namely, ekaracter. which is of the 
first importance. Hundreds of thousands 
of boj-B in the great cities, after on cdnca- 
fioQ m reading sufficient to euabte them 
to dsTour the horrors of the Police Neat, 
and in arithmetic to help them to make 
their football wagers, are being allowed 
to drift into the ranks of the "^ligtns" 
and "wasters" without any attempt to stay 
than. (See Kx-Sdiolare Employment 
Committee [ England ] . ) They receive 
no systematic teaching in resourcefulness, 
chivalry, tlirift, ixwponsibility, citizeiiahip, 
or patriotimi — all that goes to make a 
practical Christian — a worker instead of 
a mere worshiper. 

(a) How is it possible to apply a 
ronedy for this? 

(b) What form can the remedy take? 

(c) How can the existing organiza- 
tions, such as Sunday Echools, beet utilise 
their inflneuce to supply this want? 

(a) The remedy most be applied to the 
rising generation. 

(b) ItH aim should be to instill ^char- 
actcr" into thu men of tlie future. By 
"character" is meant a spirit of manly 
eclf-reliance and of UBeelSehnees — some- 
thing of the praetiad Christianity which 
prompts the boy to do good aa well as to 
be good, and to regard the former ss im- 
portuit aa the latter if not more so. 




(c) A great work is being carried on 
by the Sunday n^'hools, the boys' Brigade 
(0. r.), tlic Church Lads' Brigade, the 
Young Men's Christian AMoeiatiuii 
(f. v.). and many similar organ iutiotis. 
But they only touch a fraction of the 
tliree and a half milliou lade who need 
help. That they do not influence a greater 
number is due to : 

(1) Want of amalgBmBtion of effort 
and mutual coiiperdtion aniongthem; (8) 
Difficulty in getting enough qualified 
young men to take up the work of traiu- 
ing Ui« boys; (3) Difficulty of attracting 
the boys and of maintaining their interest 
after they have been won. 

Boy Scouts and the Ohureh.— These 
diffiL-ultiea scL-racd to be remediable in 
some particulars, and suggested the 
scheme of "scouting for boys" ss a step 
toward meeting them, since bein^ appli- 
cable to all these soeieilea it migh^ by 
common adoption, form a bond Mween 
them; by reason of its practical and 
sporting tendency and the absence of red 
tape it might appeal to a wider Held of 
instructors; and, above all, by its Tariety 
of attractions it appeals directly to the 
boys themselves— eviai to the worst of 
them. 

Scoutcraft includes the qualities of the 
frontier colonists, surh as reaonrcehlbiess, 
endnrance, pluck, trustworttlinMS, etc., 
plus the chivalry of tlic knights; these 
attributes, both moral and physical, are 
held up to the boys, in a practicable form 
for imitation and daily practice 

The training is r^arded from the boys' 
point of view and shaped accoidin^y; 
and, ao far as possible, the organization is 
framed to meet the instructor's wants by 
decentral luting authority, and by giving 
local support without irritating super- 
vision, red tape, or expense. 

The Scout ayetem is to lead the lads on 
to puss tests Id various qualiiicatioDS, 
handicrafts, etc., such as are likely to be of 
value to tliem in their future careers. 
Thus there are badges for naturalists, 
ctoctriciaus, horsemen, farmers, garden- 
ers, musicians, carpentcrK, etc., in addi- 
tion to the actual Scouts' badges of first 
and second class, testifying to their capa- 
bilitiee in swinimiae, pioneering, coold&g, 
woodmausbip, boat management, and 
other points of manliness and handinew. 
The boy is encouraged in the personal 
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responsibility for his physical develop- 
ment and health; liis honor ia trasted, and 
he is expected to do a good tarn to some 
one every day. 

The trainiog is DOQ-militaiy ; eTen tfae 
oidiuary drill employed by so maiiy boyii' 
leagues being reduced to the lowest neces- 
rary limits, since drill tends to destroy 
individuality, and one of the chief aima 
18 to develop the pcTBonal iodiridtud chtT' 
acter. 

Id regard to religpoa, the Boy Scouts 
are interdenominatione); the or^aniza- 
tioD dues cut uv^uiiie or interfcro with th>e 
prerogative of pBrects op paators by givinj; 
religioQA inslruetion, hut insists upon the 
obsenaoce and practice of whatever form 
of religion the boy profeaspfl, the main 
duty being to impress upon htm the daily 
practice of chivalry and helpfaluess to 
others. 

It is reco^iKf^ what a great force the 
chnrches are in the lives of the uphmug 
generation, and rather than we use them 
to help forward a scheme, they are asked 
to use these mcthodH tu help thetn in their 
work. For thia reason any church, Sun- 
day school, or other religious hody, can 
raise a troop of Scouts for their boys and 
put their own men in charee with the 
reaeouable proviso, of course, that the man 
is fuitHbli! and that the matia;renieut tg 
within the very broad linea laid down in 
the textbook tycouting for Boys. 

There arc now sonic thousands of troops 
being conducted iu connection with the 
Church of England, the various Noneon- 
fbnniat churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Jewish Church, etc. 

They all have the common bond of the 
Scout Law, whii'h every Scout proaiisea 
to obey: 

1. To do bis duty to God and the King. 

2. To help others. 

3. To obey the Scout Law, 

the onlv difference being that th« "duty 
to (lod'' Is interpreted somevrhat differ- 
ently by the various bodies. 

Those who are interested in the scheme 
can look further into it, it being impos- 
sible in a brief space to go folly into it ; 
everything is to b« found in the book 
Scouting for Boyt. VHierever the idea 
can be fitted into existing work, it will 
be found that it will help very materially 
in efforts among the hoys, by (1) Potting 
a spirit of chivalry and comradeship 



among them. (2) Instilling tlie practical 
side of Christianity into them. (3) Se- 
curing and holding some of the wilder 
and more tronhlesome hoys whom it would 
otherwise be difficult to reach. {Sec Boy 
Sc<out Movement in France; Boy Scouts 
of America.) 

Sir Robebt Baden-Powkll. 
Beferemeea: 

Baden-Fowell, Sir Bobert Boy 
Scouts as a Naiioaal Organitation. 
(London, 1910.) 

BadeJi -Powell, Sir Hobert Bduea- 
iienal Possibilitieti of ike Boy ScouW 
Training. (London, 1911.) 

Young, It. E. comp. Bop Scovt Teats 
and Bov to Pass thtm. (Glasgow, 
1913.) 

BOYHOOD.— ^EE Adolsscxxcb and 

ITS SlONIFIOANCB. 

BOYXIH, SAMTIEI ( 1828-18 T) . —Bap- 
tiet clergyman and editor; was bom in 
Milledgeville, Oa., in 1829, but hit) boy- 
hood was spent in Columbus, Ga. Mr. 
Boykin wia partly educated in PenoOTl- 
vania and Cotmecticut, and was grado* 
aled in 1851 from the Georgia State Uni- 
versihr. Daring hia college course he 
united with the Baptist Church upon con* 
fessiou of faith, was lieeDR>d to preach fn 
18.'5l, and ordained Jn 18C1, but senred 
only one year in a regular pastorafe. 

He became editor of the Chriilian Index 
in 1859, at that time owned by the 
Georgia Baptist Convention. Later he 
purchased the Indti. The publication of 
this and the ChUd'g Index were inter- 
rupted by the Civil War. In 187!J the 
Child's Index was merged into Kind 
Words, the Sunday-school paper of the 
Southern Baptist Couvention, and in 1873 
Mr. Boykin was elected editor of it. 

As eaitor and expositor of the Sunday- 
school leaaona Mr. Borkin wielded great 
influenra over the youth of the denomina- 
tion, and was very useful in the cause of 
missions and the Sunday schot^ He also 
edited The ChQ^g Oem, a **weekly illus- 
trated Snndsy'gebool paper for infant 
classes." emiit J. Fell. 

S0T9 anh aiRLs. coionnnTT oo- 

aANIZATIONS JOB.— The community 
orgsnizations for boys and girls at wort 
in the chitrch and neighborhood life amy 
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be claiuified iuto Uin-c gi^ucral types; re- 
lijjiotifl, semireli^iuus, and welfare. 

AmoDg those of the religiouH type may 
be meutioQecl the Junior B«raca I>o;al 
MoTcmcDt, tha Jnnior Brotl)«rho»d« of 
St. Andrew, and of Andrew and rUilip, 
the Jimior and Intonnodiate Christian 
Endeavor jsooiftioa (iui'luding tin- Bap- 
tirt Young Peuple'B lluion and the Kp- 
worth League), the MiBsioaary aud Stow- 
ing Circle, the Meseengee Cadet Corps, 
the Prater Band, the Boys' and Uirls' 
Choin, the Dorvas Circle, the Queen 
Esther Circle, tlie MiiutiouarT CUhs, tlie 
Temperance Legion, the Philathea class, 
the Standard Bearere, the Life Saving 
Service, tlie King's Sons and Daughters, 
the Boy TniKt, the Bethany Girb, and 
the Church Attendance League. 

The eemireligiouB type embraces the 
Kaighta of King Arthur, the Knighta of 
the Holy Orail, the Knights of Galahad, 
the Knights of Saint Paul (Kappa 
Sigma Pi ), the Epworth Court of Arthur, 
The Knights and Esquires of the White 
Shield, the Knights of Mcthodiem, the 
Covonuiitcr Coiiipamcs and Miriam 
Chapters, the Queeu« of Avaloa and tlie 
Girls' Friendly Society. 

Tlie welfare ^rpe of boy and gtr! or- 
MnixatioQ finds upreaaioa in the Boya* 
Brigade, the Anti>Oigarette League, Uie 
Mass Bora' Clul), the Church Boys' Club, 
the VToodcraft Indians, the Boy Pioneers 
or Sons of Daniel Boone, the Achieve' 
ment Clut, the Girl Pioneers of America, 
the Boy^ Scouta, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
Athletic League (Sunday school or 
public), the NatioDal First Aid Aasocia- 
liou, the Agricultural cluh (cent or can- 
ning) and the Social Center, 

The religicm type_ of hoy and girl or- 
gani:»ilion haa for ita object the direct 
ucolcation of religious teaching, the deep- 
ening of the individual experience and 
the mifsionary objective of reaching others 
for Christian living. IjBaally it is not 
boyliko or girllikc in ita form of organ- 
ization, having been modeled after tlie 
soeietui dMigned for adult expression, 
and its activities are not in keeping with 
the genius of developing life. Tne funda- 
mental need of these organzations ia of 
Bome kind of eipreasion for the religious 
impuUes that come to the boy and girl in 
their church life, without destroying their 
natural, genuine, and spontaneoua reli- 



gions expresaiou. The methods in use 
have unconsL'iously eonlributed to the «ul- 
tnre of cant and religious unreality. The 
religious tvjie of organization, »dult in 
nature and form, has failed to discover 
and provide for the pbyeical, social, 
mcntaj, and religions nature of the boy 
and girl in their life development. The 
need is to spiritualize the four phases us 
they find their expn'ssioii in everyday 
activity. "And Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom [mentally] and stature [phyeieally], 
and in favor with Qod [spihtoally] and 
men [wwiallyl." 

The gtmirefigioue It/pe of organUal'on 
aims to portray and inculcate ndigious 
teaching m some form of symboHfim. It 
seeks to give impreettious and to afford 
expresaions of religious life in ancient 
title?, ritual, initiations, and degrees. It 
centers in an imaginary environment and 
i^eixi-M on juMt one cliaracteristic of boy 
and girl development around which to 
mold all of it. It asejt solemn aecrecy, 
gripe, pa^jworda, spears, shields, regalia, 
and much paraphernalia bo occompliui its 
purposes, all drawn from the experience 
of secret orders and societies. Tim chief 
objection to these boy and girl ordera is 
the play-idea of organization that domi« 
nates them. They give much to the boy 
and girl, and valuable rt'ligious truth is 
taught by the symboliam, but it is a thing 
apart from the life of the home, school, 
or the community. The ritual and gym- 
boliam are soon outgrown mid the leader 
of the organtzatiun meets indifference in 
the boys and girls who were once so en- 
thusiastic. This type of organization is 
not Adapted to the ordinary worker, and 
empliafiizef* method iniitt^'ad of personality. 

The welfare type of organization seeks 
to interL'st the Iwy or girl in a group of 
activities that dovetail into their devclop- 
ing Uvea and to guide them in the pursuit 
of these recreations. It seeks to produce 
character by recreation-education. It does 
not attempt to teach religious truth ex- 
cept to form habit through carefully 
planned activities. The aim of the Wood- 
craft Indians is probablr the best eipres- 
sion of the purpose of all; "Siimething to 
do, something to think about, something 
to enjoy, with a view always to character 
building," 

Alotit of the activities of the organiza- 
tionu of this type are oi the "out-of-doors** 
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kind. It is drill, Hrhl-aiil, wooiteraft, 
campcraft, scoQtcroft, atliletica, aquatics, 
or othcn of allied and eirnitur nature 
The pbjraical is dominant, altliuui^h tlie 
social, mental, and religious are direcUj 
affected. These organizatione seek to 
employ the leiaiire time and no to oecupj 
the boy and girl with legitimate, desirable 
actirihr as to leave do titoe for the crcft' 
tion of dcatmctiTO habit. Such organiza- 
tioiia have mot with greut upprvciatiou 
because! they are built about the growing 
needB of the developing life, and place 
the boy or ^rl in the center of their plana, 
Sinoe coming into existeoce they have 
largely eupplauted the wmirulLgioua ty])^ 
and have modified the view-point and ac- 
tivities of the religigiie kind. However, 
the welfare type of organization is also 
limited in not being sa^ciently inoluBire 
in activities to reach more than one atage 
or period of boy or girl devtlopmcnt Tho 
HeJat Boys' Club i« outgrown from four- 
teen to eixtecD years, and the Boy Soouta 
and Camp Fire Girls at fifteen. Each 
organization of this type niRkes ita appeal 
to a particular limited a^\ 

What i^ tlie value and how shall a 
leader ehooee from among the numeroua 
organizations for boys and girls? The 
answer to this queetion must be according 
to the aim of the It-ader and in keeping 
with bis ability. The form of organiza- 
tion incc^eeful with one leader may be a 
failure with another. This eucci'iiji ia uut 
inherent iu the organization, but in the 
leader, for the gifts, talents, preparation, 
and adaptflbilily of leaders vary. A 
leader of the iutellectnal type might be 
euccffisfut with tlie EniglitB of King 
Arthur, and a failure with the Boy 
Scoufp, while an out-of-doors man would 
he succMisfuI with the Woodcraft Indians. 
The pertionality and aim of the leader 
will largely determine tbe form of organ- 
JKotion anu the method of work. 

Then- it another determining factor in 
the eboice of an organization — that which 
will appeal to the boys or girls to be bene- 
fited. A leader of a certain type can make 
any form of organixation si>rve hi.'i pur- 
pose, but he cannot cjipect his euoceasor 
to do exactly the same thing. Unle«a the 
organization is simple enough for ordi- 
nary understanding, it becomes inelTective 
at the expiration of the leader's term of 
•ervice. 



These three factors — th*,- onjuuixotiou 
that appeala to the boya ur gins, the ob- 
jective or aim of tbe leader, his peraon- 
ality, talcula, preparation and adaptabil- 
ity — determine the form of organixation 
that will secure tbe best results. 

There are aeveral other considerations 
equally vital in choo»iug an organisation 
for boya or girls. The right kind of an 
organization for church or church school 
sliould «t«ud for the development of the 
whole boy or girl. It should help to 
equip them for personal service ana for 
grou^ life. Its work ehould be progres- 
sive in character and complete euonni to 
meet all tbe needs of the boy or girl, not 
already suppliod in the home, school, 
church, or other forms of community life. 
It should coordinate all their activities, 
and it does not fulfill its function ctHil- 
pletely untd it haa made connection vititi 
the activities of the neit stage of develop- 
ment 

Tbis is vbere tbe organizations of tbe 
tlirec types fail. They do not fulfill all 
tlieM! rt-quirenientii. They accomplish 
«ome and fail in others. In order to 
afford the boys and girls their complete 
devdupmeut, both pergonal and group, 
the present procedure in church and Sun- 
day-echool life makes it neces&ary for 
them to belong to more than one organ- 
ization. The principle of association 
among boya is not "gangs" but the 
"gang," and that among girU is tbe 
"chum" and the "eet." But a boy or a 
girl's allegiance cannot Iw fastened to 

f:ang8 or sets; where this in attempted 
oyal^ to self is produced, and the boy 
or girl geeks, rather than gives. Loyalty 
to the church and state is irapouible with 
such training, because only toe desire for 
personal advantage results. 

The great need of to-day is for a simple, 
incluEtve orgaaiutlon that hannonizes 
the aims, characteristic)! and appoaU of 
the three types — religious, semircligioua, 
and welfare. The OrganUed Sunday 
School Cleua for the Secondary Diviaion 
or Teen Years seems to offer sncb an or- 
ganization. Its Sunday and through-the- 
week activities center about the boy and 
girl; they put the emphasis upon person- 
ality rather than upon method; are in 
accord with tbe teachings of the Bible 
and Christian experience; are recreational 
in nature; are designed to fonn habit and 
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aufficientlj to minister to the physical, 
social, mental, and religious De&\* at the 
variooB stages of boy uitl ^irl life, with 
a view to eetablishing Climliaa character 
and to proTidiog traintDg in citizenship 
for tlie commanitj and for the Kingdom 
of Ood. Tlie orgaiiiz«tii)n of th« class ia 
eimpk' and t'Ustic, and is capable of con- 
stant modification in order to moot real 
needs. It may find hcadquarten in thu 
local ohurcb, and demaudii loyalty to the 
church. J L. Aleundbk. 

Befenace: 

Alexander, J. L. ed. The Sunday 

School and tht Teens. Chap. XXIV. 

(New York, 1913.) 

BOTS' BfilQADE (GREAT BRITAIN). 
—In th«9 month of Uctober, 1983, a amall 
company of tliree officers and thirty boys 
met in a Sanday Rohcx^l in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and called tliemaclves "Tlie Boys' 
Br^ade." 

The boys who composed this pioneer 
company, now known an the First Glasgow 
CompaDy of The Boy«' Brigade, were all 
papils between twelve and M-venteco ycara 
of 1^ in the MissioD Sunday school of 
the College ChuR'h, Free Church of Scot- 
land. 

One of the seerets of the strength and 
pennanence of the Brigade is that all 
throosb its history it has been recognized 
aa a fundamental eaaential that each com- 
pany shall be definitely connected with a 
church, Sunday school, or other Clirialian 
organization, the authorities of which 
have complete control over all the internal 
affairs of the company, including the ai>- 
pointment of officers who are held respon- 
sible for the religious instruction of the 
hoys. It is no doubt largely because of 
this distinctive feature that The Boya* 
Brigade baa been ko readily adopted by all 
branches of the Christian Chumh, Eatab- 
lished and Nonconformist. 

The object laid down at tlie beginning, 
and consistently adht^rcd to id "the ad- 
vancement of Chriut's Kingdom among 
boys, and the promotion of habits of 
obedience, reverence, discipline, «elf-Te- 

tepect, and all that tends towards a true 
Christian manliness." 
In the second year of the Brigade three 
other churchctf io Qlafgow, and one in 
Edinburgh, were .40 impressed by the tc- 
softs produced on the boya, and the eonse- 
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quent improrement in the Sunday Hchool, 
as to t>e mduced to form companies. In 
ita Uurd year it crossed the border to 
London and Manchester, and took its first 
big stride, closing the year with 4-1 com- 
panies and 2,(M)0 bojt— more than half of 
these being in Glasgow. In iis fourth 
year it crossed the Atlantic and took root 
in Canada and tlie United States. Nov, 
after thirty years of continued progreM, 
it is eetabliahed in almoet every Kuglish 
speaking country, snd numbers through 
out the world :i,300 companies, 10,500 
officers and staff-sergeants, and 105,000 
boys. 

Since the Inatitution of The Boys' 
Brigade, a number of other organizations 
hare been formed on similar lines, mostly 
confined to individual churchra or ruli< 

f'iotu) communities, sucli as the Church 
^ds' Brigade, the Catholic Boya' Bri- 
gade. The Boys' Life Brigade (y. p.)> th® 
Jewish Ladg' Brigade, and others, so that 
to-day there are probably not fewur than 
a quarter of a million boya brought under 
healthy physical training and religious 
influence na a direct result of the Brigade 
movement. 

It is universally admitted that one of 
the greatest needs of the day among the 
rising generation ia the cultivation of the 
habit of prompt, cheerful obedience, and a 
sense of discipline, self-control, and re- 
spect for aathority, and it is not too much 
to itay that there is no training equal to 
military training and discipline for the 
inculcation of such h&bita. A remarkable 
fart brought out by tlie experience of the 
Brigade is that boys pOHitively like atrict- 
neaa and discipline, eo long as it is fair, 
and always prefer the companies in which 
the discipline is etrieteet. 

The military form which the Brigade 
took was suggested by the contrast be* 
tween the discipline and esprit de corps 
which existed in the Voltmteer Battalion 
in which the writer fc-rvcd, and the com- 
parative lack of discipline or of esprH. dc 
corps which was too often the cbaracter- 
iatic of the average Sunday school. The 
aim was to devise something that wnnld 
appeal to a bov on the heroic kicIo of his 
nature — something that would let him 
see that in the service of God there ia aa 
much scofie for all that ie brave and true 
and manly, as in the licrriee of King and 
Country. 
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Ib erery healthy boy there is &a inher- 
ent deeire to be a bruvoj true mui, tod 
tbe reown w msDv fail is Uiat thiit desire 
htis never been direrted into the right 
chumel. Many boys go wrong BtiDply 
because tliey gat pcrvprtj'rf notiotm of wKst 
true bravery mvnii«L Tlie Brigade eet 
itoelf t« develop that type of robust and 
vigorous mnchood, phyeical and moral, 
which would naturally appeal to a boy, 
and with thia the movement hafi beea 
identified from the beginning. 

It in not the pur[)oHe of the Brigade 
to train boys for the army, but rather to 
train them to be good citizens and (Jod- 
fearisg men in whatATcr fiphcr>c of life 
they may chooBc, 

From tliB very beginning the Executive 
resohed that, while making tha drill of 
the Brigade aa thorough aa possible, on 
the principle that everything tliat ia worth 
doine is worth doing well, they would 
avoid anything Eoggeetivc of apin^ the 
amy in the way of titles or uniform. 
It was accordingly laid down that the 
highest military title used should be that 
of "captain," with junior ofGcera aa "lieu* 
ientnts." On the same principle, no uni- 
form ia allowed beyond tlie uniform cap 
for ofQi-'ers, and the cap, belt, aod haver- 
sack for the boys, worn with thoir own 
every day clothmg. In thm respuct the 
Boytt' Brigade may confidently be said to 
be the leaat military of all the boys' organ- 
izatioiu referred to above. 

That excellent work may be done, even 
from the military point of view, on these 
simple lines, is abundantly demonstrated 
at the great reviews which are held anna- 
ally by the large "BattaUona," and not- 
ably on two hiatoric occaaions, vii; : — the 
Coronation Review held by Hia Majesty 
The King, when Prince of Wales, on the 
Horse Qoards Parade in 1902, when over 
12,000 boys of the various brigades for 
boys marched poat, headed by The Boys* 
Brigade as the senior organization; and 
the semi-Jubilee Review of The Buys* 
Brigade alone, in September 1908. held at 
Qlasgow, aa the birth)>Uce of the brigade, 
Then lO.KOO boys mardied past H. R. H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

The hoya' Brigade drifl is a means to 
an end. The Bngadc aims at taking op 
the whole round of a boy's life, and cou- 
secrating it all to the service of Ood. In 
Qua tn,j the Brigade has become to tens 



of thousands of working-clata bc^ much 
what i)ublic-«chool life, with all its tot«r< 
esta and aesociations. ia to twya of a differ* 
ent social group. The Brigade fills a gap 
in Sunday-sdiool life oy providing 
healthy interects for the boy during his 
spare evenings. It may be drill on one 
ni^ht of tbe week; gymnaatica or swim- 
ming club with instruction in life aaring 
on another; scouting, si^-naling, or other 
variety of work, football or cricket on 
Saturday aft^-mOon — all permeated by a 
religious spirit and cemente^l together by 
the definitely religious iiifluviice of the 
Bible ctaas, which ia held on Sunday at 
some honr which docs not interfere with 
either church service or Sunday echooL 
The Bible elaae is recognized as the back- 
bone of the company, and the attendance 
often attains a very high average— Mae* 
times reaching over nine^^aeren per oeot. 

Buv!i' reading and recreatioa nxona are 
Inrgely used in connection with the social 
side of the work; while perhaps the most 
popular feature of Brigade life is tbe 
summer camp, by means of which many 
thousands of working-class boys spend a 
delightful week at the coast, or in the 
country, under the most wbolesomr con- 
ditions. There is no development of 
healthy work among boys that may not 
be attached to the work of a company of 
the Brigade, and be made to pay its toll 
to the building up of character. 

Each year about 2,000 Brigade boys 

Eass the St. John or St. Andrew's ambu- 
ince examination in "First Aid to the 
Injured," and ttiere have been many eaaea 
of actual saving of Ufe by tlie practical 
application of the knowledge gained in 
these claases, although no special award is 
given m such cases. The desire of the 
Executive lias always been rather to dud- 
imiie, than to overdo, the granting of 
awards and decorations, and to cultivate 
the idea of doing duty for its own sake. 
Some years ago the Brigade Executive 
iuBtitutea a Boys' Brigade Cross for Hero- 
ism. to be awarded to any Brigade boy 
"who has performed a signal act of aclf- 
aacriflce for others, shown heroiam in sav- 
ing life or attempting to save life, or dia- 
played marked courage in the face of 
danger." Although the standard for the 
award of this cross has been eet very high, 
it ia given not only for saving life, but 
also in a case where a boy baa mn a grave 
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risk of loeinj;; his own life. No fewer than 
eixty-two Brij^ftde bojps tbrougliout the 
Empire have voq it 

The greAtcst controlling force in th« 
Brigade is Uie pcrsoaal infliienoe of the 
officers over the bo^; while not the least 
valo&ble feature is the great good which 
the officers themselves get, in caUing oat 
their aympatbiea and in tiic devdopDMot 
of their characterB towards a noblor and 
Btronger manhood. lieor^ Urummoiid 
{q. r.) used to su; that tlie Brigade would 
hate been worth starting if it had been 
oolj to bcnetit the ot^vra. 

That the BriL'sde is having a peram- 
nent effect on the national tile ia abun- 
daotlv shown b; the tens of tbonBaada of 
''old DOjs" now to be found in all parts of 
the Empire, many of thpm occupying posi- 
tions 01 trost and responsibility. I^rge 
Bombers are en^a^d in active Obriatlan 
work, nearly 4,000 actlni; as oBScere or 
etafr-tsergeants in their own or other cotO' 
panics of The Boya* Brigade. 

The iuiemational inflaencc of the Bri- 
gade may be 8Cfu in the cordial rclatioQ- 
ahip existing between the Home Brigade 
and the great organization which has now 
grown Qp in the United .St«t<>» of Amer- 
ica, while devcloiimenta on similar linca 
are to be found in nearly all the Britiah 
Dominions and in Denmark and other 
continental states. 

The Brigade ia controlled by an Bzec- 
ntive uppviutcd annually by the Brigade 
Council, which is eompoBed of the cap- 
tains of all companies throughout tbe 
Kingdom, riis Majesty the King is 
Patron of the Rrigadc, the A r<^Iibi»liop8 of 
Canterbury and of York are vice-patrons, 
The Earl of Aberdeen ia honorary presi- 
dent, Lord Guthrie is president, while 
among its honorary vioe-prcsid<!nts are 
to be found representative clergymen and 
ministers of all the leading charchee of 
the land. 

An am|}1e and intereatiug explanatory 
literatore ia now on hand at headquarters 
office, 30 George Sfiuare, Glasgow, or 
London Office, 34 Paternoster Row, E.G.. 
and wilt be sent, free of charge to any 
reader of this article who will send in hJa 
name and address. 

Sia W. A. Smitk. 

Bef erenoe : 

The Boyif BrigacU Manual. (Olaa- 

gow. 1908.) 



B0T8' CAKP8.— See Cl^v9. Ohubch. 

B0T8, COUWTRT.— Country boys are 
not a c\ti^ iiy tlu'mjwlvcs, except as nega- 
tively they are diHtiuguished from men, 
from girls, from animals, and from other 
boyn whose life is urban or suburban. 
Affirmatively they are the primitive staff 
und raw materials of manhood. They are 
subject to influences peculiar to their eitn- 
ation; but not to tliat wurld of force* 
concentrated in tbe city. Among tbc 
thinga they escape or mise may lie named, 
the noi«c, the crowd, the narrow spaces 
and paved streets, the street gangg, the 
constant companionships, the evenings 
oat, the moving pictures, the luxurious 
and near-bv church with numbers of their 
own age, the graded schools near enough 
to go home (it dinner, the liarber, the 
exactions in etyle, tbe boyi* club, the gen- 
eral irresponsibility of having no chores 
or daily tasks. (See Boy, The City.) 
All these thinga are attractive to boys, 
and the lack of theoo is sure to be re- 
garded by countnr boys in the light of a 
privation or hardship. But tbe mature 
judgment of their elders can easily make 
out a strong caHC in favor of the country 
boy on all these counts. The advaiitikge* 
are not all on one side; and certainly tbe 
disadvantages are not all with the country 
boY. But there ia a large task awaiting 
this generation in making the country 
boy aware of bis advant&K<^s, and in devel- 
oping in him a zeal for his own type 
instead of aping othsr types. 

If we analyze the type, we shall find 
something like this: (1) Sensory. The 
(arm is the finest place in the world to 
develop all the senses by practice in in- 
fancy. Tbe child is, however, left to his 
own devices with the result that he misses 
most of the good he mi^ht have received 
in this way. He comes to big boyhood 
witlt a eeneory deveioprnvnt that is strong 
only in a few particulars, and as a result 
of chance. His need on the sensory side 
ia for systematic help from infancy in 
showing nim things, and in calling all his 
eensefl into daily exercise in discriminaU 
ing forms, colors, sounds, tastes, odors, 
and tbe touch sensations. 

3. Motor. He has brute strength in 
the fundamental ceutera, but is generally 
defective in the accessories^ This showa 
that hia motor life has been good up to the 
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agtt of nine or ten, but after that he 
lacked diacipline in the liner acte of hand, 
eye, and roicc, and in their corretationj. 
Haral life ia ongurp&seed in its oppor- 
tnnitica for the finer motor developmoDts, 
and tho new education will give the conn- 
try bojr practice in the rural arts without 
imitating city sdiooln. 

3. Repeclwn. The comitry boy is less 
oppreuod by the infiiKt«nce of the objec- 
tive world than the city boy, and the aab- 
jective life is correspondingly laraer. He 
IS more alone, and has more chance to 
thiuk for himeeU. He often lacka the 
n««dcd help of other minds, and his 
thought IB often crude and oninstracted. 
But tliere are a few whoso thinking i.<i to 
good purpose, and they rise to some dis- 
tinction. It may be by some wise guid- 
ance in each case. At all events this 
vould appear to be the chief need of his 
reflective life, and the next need is for 
the toola, books, or resoarcee to enable 
him to follow gome hobby of his choice, 
such ee clwtricity, or fine poultry, or 
posta^ stamps. 

4. £motu?n<tl. The inherited inatlnct 
and dippnsitions may not be affected by 
city life, but soUtude intensifiea the emo- 
tional reactione. The phenomena of 
adolescenoc are more prommnood. The 
wild dominance of emotional states is 
more common. T)iie needs only the guid- 
ance of the firm and fympatnctiu hand 
of parent, pastor, or teadier, to make it 
a source of superior pow(>r. A little in- 
struction vriU set right the lesthetic emo- 
tions. The personal influeuee of an older 
friend, working through the higher emo- 
tions at the tranBition period, will gener- 
ally ctiahlitih right ieiKleuciea in religion, 
for at first they are largely emotional, 
and they tend to run in the channels 
which family custom has marked out. 

a. Religious. The country boy is not 
naturally more relicions than the city boy. 
But his roumjr and Rolitary enTirooment 
givee s religions cast to hie emotional 
nature. The kind of religion depends 
upon his training in childhood ; hut eiTon 
an equal exposure to religious utmoapiiere, 
the eonntry boy shows the more pro- 
nonnced type. 

6. Sociat He bae the same social 
impulnefl and needs as the city boy. But 
long hours of work and unfavorable coa- 
ditions prercnt social development This 



often makes him a morose and eclf-ecn- 
tcred misanthrope, or a sexual perrerL 
The requisites for the development of the 
country boy on the eocial side are fa) 
time free from work, such as a Satnraa; 
half-holiday and occasional Cf^nings; (b) 
encouragement and help at home to eojoy 
these times; (c) local leadendup to plan 
meets and festivals and to organize teonia 
and eoDtests; (d) music taught in the 
Dcighborfaood and practiced by all in reli- 
gious and social gatheringfi. (See Y. H. 
C. A. and the S. S.) 

The country boy is conscious of his own 
power, but he does not feel that conscious- 
ness equaled by opportunity. He ia not 
aware of bi.i need of discipline and train- 
ing and culture, until some banb experi- 
ence forces his failure upon him, and he 
falsely concludes that he is mistaken in 
himself. He needs a gradual induction 
into life's reaponsibilities, tihowing him 
how opportunities consist chiefly in the 
culture which preparofl one for them. 
Then Iiia consciousnees of power will in- 
clude an awareness of opportunity. 

The readjustments now going on in 
rural life must give the countri' boy • 
new Gtstoj. We shall not whoUy solre 
his problem by n^ardiug him as a product 
to be improved by eugenics, or uplifting 
measures. There is something m that 
view, but rather is he to be regarded ta 
a producer. He is an agent aow helping 
to shape tiie intcrctita of his parental 
home; and preseiitiy his will be the oon- 
etructive hand shaping the world in whidi 
he shall then live. For that work he most 
have a good will, and many kinds of dis- 
criininatJOD and akilL He must have in- 
sight, training, and character. In other 
words, he must hare sn education and 
CTsngolism which will enable him to un- 
dcrt^tand the world, to use the world, and 
to serve the world. 

This does not mean to make a city boy 
of faim, nor to bring city ideas or ways 
to him, that is, to turn the farms into a 
enbarhan district. It means a far better 
thing than that. It means leadership aod 
resourcea put at the service of this |>rinoe 
of producers, which shall develop him 
according to his own type. He must hare 
a balanc^ personality, humanly complete, 
socially efficient, that is a servant of all. 

The International Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association through its department 
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of mrsl work has begun a aysf ematic plan 
to furnish Christian leadersiiip and or- 
ganiMtion for oountrj boys. They work 
Uirougb Sunday acliools aa4 local groups, 
and help th«m to organize for Bible study, 
athletic eporta, coni-gTx>wing contests, and 
the like. Rural Mankood is the oieui of 
this movemcJit, aod Henry Israel, 134 
East 28tb street. New York, N. Y., is 
secretary. ^ j_ ^^^^^^ 

Bcf crence : 

McKecver, W. A, Farm BetfS and 
Giris. (New York, I9I3.) 

BOYS' LIFE BEIOASE (OKEAT 

BEITAIN).— The Boys' Lift- Brigade was 
foundod in 1899 by the late tJr. J. B. 
Putou of Nottingham and canicstly com- 
mended by him to the t-are of the Surnlay 
School UnioD, whiflh adopted it as a de- 
partment of its work with boyi from 
twelve to eightooQ yours of age. (Soc 
Sunday Sclioul Uuioxi, Tx>jtdoii.> 

The founders. recogniziDg the reetlees 
activity and militant instiucts of youth 
and realizinz that tbeae natural tend* 
enciefl, if riglitly directed, are factors in 
the de?elopnit-nt of true Cliriatian manli- 
Deee and is th« making of the best type of 
citizen, instituted the moremcnt to attract 
the boy and hold before him lofty ideal*. 

The coustitutiou states: "The obj<;et« of 
the Brigade are to lead our boya to the 
eervice of Christ; to train them for an 
artivc, diBcipIined and neeful manhood; to 
promote habitfl ot si-If-rvspi-et, obedience, 
courtesy and belpfuluesa to others, and all 
that makes for a manly Christian char- 
acter. Tliese objects eh all be sought 
chiefly by mcanH of drill, not aitsociated 
with the use of arms, but with insiruo- 
ti<Hi and excrciecs in the saving of life 
from fire, from drowning and from acci- 
dout." 

The dominant note of tlie Brigade ie 
Life saving. The course of inatruction 
prepare* the boy for helpful service to 
others, affords pleasant ana wholesome ex* 
vrcJBC for body and brain, and gives that 
mora] disetplino which oomea from the 
practice of obedience, eelf-reapect and 
mutual trust, which are necesgary in effect- 
ive drill. 

The BJi-B. is not merely something 
which nttmots the hoy and keeps him oat 
of mischief. From the moment he comes 
within its sphere of influence he is im- 



pressed with the high ideals of service by 
which it« members are inspired. The sul^ 
ject« which find a place in the syllabaa 
stamp indelibly upon the twy's mind this 
feeling of helpfulness to others. Hd 
catches the spirit of the thing and dili- 
geutly prepares himself for tlie time when 
he too can "save life" or render "first aid." 
8o keen does a lad become that be will 
carry abnnt with him bandages and other 
ttimpW opparutus to t>c prepared for 
emergencies. Thousands uf lads have been 
inspired with these high motives so that 
9er>-ice and thought for others have be- 
come a habit, and the result ie shown by 
the numbers who gain the Distinguislied 
Service Diploma awarded for life savine 
and for prompt and skillful aid rendered 
in caees of serious accident. 

The local branch ia called a company, 
commanded hy a captain and lieutenantti, 
or in the caee B. L. B. Scouts, a scout- 
master and aseiatant ecoutmaster, with 
the minister of the church as chap- 
Iain. Noa<-ommiss toned ofTicers arc pro- 
moted from among the boya. Three or 
more companit;s in a locality may combine 
to fonn a battalion. Larger districts are 
termed divisions, with a commisaioner in 
charge. The whole is governed by an Ad- 
ministrative Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the divisioDB, battalions and 
The Sunday School TTnion. 

It ia tsseniially Chrislian and Inter- 
denomitiational. Kach company must be 
connected with a church, mi&sion or other 
Christian organization, which is eapccially 
charged with Eieeing that tlie religioua part 
of tbo work is consistently maintained, and 
that men of high personal character are 
appointed as officers. Kvory mcml)er 
must regularly attend Sunday school or 
the Company Bible class. The company 
is associated in every way possible with 
the genera! interest and worship of the 
church. If the cuoncction between the 
boy and the church iM maintained until he 
rcBche's nineteen or twenty years of age, 
the probability is that he ma*y be retained 
all his life. Apart from the moral and 
spiritual gain to the boy, the church gains 
greatly from the forma'tiou of a company. 

What is Taught. 
First Aid. 

Flag Signalling (Semaphore and Morse) 
Sqfuad and Company Drill (wiibout the 

use of the rifle). 
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Stretcher Drill. 

Knot Tviiig and Spltciog. 

PhjaicMl Exerciacs. 

GymnasticH. 

Swimming. 

Life Saving from Water. 

Inxtrumental Muxic (flute, bagle, trumpet 

and bratu bands). 
Life Saving from Fire. 
Cvclitig Hixl Map KcadiDg. 
noDMr Work. 
Trapaport Work, 
ijcontuig. 

The whole ayllabuK of inntructioD is not 
taken in the courne of one or two seaeiona. 
More la not attempted than ran he really 
done well ; want of thorfjughncpa ig one of 
the evils of the agf. and the boys arc 
taught to (aite pride in the quality rather 
than the quantitr of the work don?. Ann 
hadgps are awarded for efDcientnr in 
cadi subject. The heat portion of what is 
termed "scooting" forms part of the 
B.L.B, work and ia usually roacrved for 
the aunmier mtrntha. The outdoor pur- 
nnita include oporta (crirket, footoall, 
awimmiiig, etc.), country ramblca with 
nature study, route marches, flag signal- 
ling, pioneer, transport and cycling work. 
Summer camps are very popular and have 
proved the meanii of pcrmaueutly influ- 
encing the boya for good. 

Much that the B.L.B. does cannot be 
recorded ; the pottsibilities can only be eug' 

Ssled as regards some aspects of thf boy's 
'e during nia membership. Ueually the 
officers are not much older than the boy ; 
they are to him as elder brothcra, caring 
for cTcry phase of bia being — physical, 
mental, apiritual. If the boy ia in trouble^ 
be goes to themi if he is ill the officers 
vifiit him, and they rejoice with the boy 
when fortune finiilen upon him. There ia 
nothing touching the life of the boy in 
which his ofticers are not greatly inter> 
eBted. 

Vniforma and Experues. The boys' 
uniform, which, is worn over the ordinary 
clothing, is simple, effective and ioex- 
peneive. It consists of a forage cap bear- 
ing a red croits in front, a white huvcraiK-k 
and a blaek leather waiat belt with the 
B.L.B, crest on the brass buckle in front. 
The outfit costs a/4f 

In the scouting spclion the uniform con- 
Bidta of navy blue shorts and shirt, a B. P. 
hat, with shoulder knots, neckerchiefs or 



tics of the patrol color. The coet depends 
upon (he number of artieleii adopter!, but 
the boya themselves should pay the greater 
part. 

The ofBccra* nniform is neat and eflee- 
tive. Uniform clothing of tbo official 
pattern may be worn if desired. 

The formation of a company of forty 
lads entails on expendittirc of about £6. 
The lads asually pay an ciitrance fo« uid 
aveddymbscriptton. Officers pay £/- and 
the company fi/- per year to headquarters. 

The hoaiiqunrters are situoted in the 
Sunday School Union premises. The offi- 
cial organ is the Lifa Brigade Chronich, 
which is published monthly. Suitable 
handbooks at low prices, to^^ether with all 
iieceeeuy forms of certiorates, medals, 
bad^ea, aketehes, music, etc., are iasocd. 
Adnoe, and a packet of useful literature^ 
may be secoreci post free from The Brig- 
ade Secretary, The Boys' Life Brigade, 8G 
Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

S. H. UOBOAK. 

BefercBM: 
B. L. B. Scout Uandbook. 19 14. 
Boi/i' Life Brigade Code. (Loudon, 

181-1.) 

BOTS, USS TEACHE&S FOR.— Older 
boys and young men do not want women 
teachers. Their objection is ba«cd on B 
sound psycliological law, generally recog* 
niied cut not always followed. U'hen a 
boy is 8 child, a woman is his best teacher, 
but when he puts behind him the years of 
childhood and enters on his adolescent 
years tie needs the friendship and guid- 
ance of « man. A man knows the boy's 
experiences better than a woman, because 
he has been a boy himself. Consequently 
he can sympathize with him better during 
his years of storm and drew. A boy needs 
oonipanionHhip; he Itmgs for a comrade 
in whom be can conGde. Such a comrade 
must bo able to enter into all his activities. 
Tor this comradeship a woman is limited, 
but a man can be and do all that the boy 
wants. 

Moreover, the boy is forming ideale; be 
is molding himself according to some 
Mtaiidard. Certain qualities of his cliai^ 
after are helped from asflociation with fine 
women, but as he is to become a man and 
not n womnn, so his final ideal most be 
ft num. Here again the man as teacher 
has more influence titan a wcnnaii. 
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Some vromen make firat-ctass tieacIierB 
of bo^B of the te«D age, yet even the Iwst 
of thtm are lixnit«il where a man is not. 
Caiapuis, hikiDg, baaeball, and other 
forms of athletics, most of a boy's sporti 
whidi offer «aeh a K'vat opportunity to 
the teacher for cloee fellowship and iufiu* 
ence outsitle the class hour — the&c are 
activitioe which are foreign to a wuman. 
Those who are familiar with them cannot 
ont«r into them. Yet it ia thi^ kind of 
contact with boys which ninVes a teach- 
er'a work mo»t effective. So that in tlie 
teaching of the lesaon, in the pcreooal 
association of teacher and class, in the 
ideals held before the boys, the man's 
joint of view, influpnce ana character are 
■ WWntial in a tea c her of boy«. 

8. A. Weston. 

BSADBTTEY, WILUAM BATCHEIr 
BEK.— Ski; Hymn Weitkes asd Com- 
?06ES8 OF S. S. Mueio. 

BRAHKAWISM.— Skh HiNora, Morai, 

AND RKLIGIOtJS EDUCATION OP ChILDKEN 
AMONG THE; NoS'-CnUIBTIA!! SCBIP- 
TCKES; ReLIOIOCS EDUCATION, AnCIBNT, 
HiPTORY OP. 

BEAZIX IDEA.— William E. Carpenter 
of Bnuil, Indiana, gave thia idea to the 
Sunday-school world. Through an expe- 
rience of twenty-five years as superintend- 
CDt, by consecration and careful applica- 
tion, plans were developed by which he 
SDOoeeded in building up a phenomenally 
large organisation. 

At one time one half of all the men, 
iroin€D, and children in the city were en- 
Tolled in his school, which presented the 
largest enrollment in the world. The 
largest Cradle Moll nod Men's Bible clanii 
in the wr>rld wi'rc also recorded. Th««e 
are the remarkable featuri^i in the history 
of the school from the numerical side. As 
a spi ritaal force the school has always been 
erajigclirtic in purpose and method, 
gatbcring^ each year scores of children and 
mat DTuub^rs of men and women into 
Qm membership of the church. 

Out of these activities has grown the 
•'Brazil Idea." The fundamental spirit- 
ual principle is the persistent presentation 
of the Claims of Jesua Chriet. This 
proved to be the dynamic for solving the 
problem of attendance and was adopted as 



a school policy. A higfa spiritual stand- 
ard was i<ct ttcfon- the tcachciH and offi- 
cers. FmitfnIneBS was the measure of effi- 
ciency. All perilous amusements and 
whatever else threatened to hinder the 
highest uaefulness and the excnnse of the 
most potent influence for Christ and the 
spiritual life were discouraged. 

The school prepared to undertake a pro- 
gram of activity. This the superintend- 
ent was able to furnish. Re had a phi- 
losophy of a large enrollment which was 
uppticd in the building up of the school. 
For expansion and growth there must be 
extension of the field of activity. New 
ground where (he influence of the school 
Baa not gone must be preempted. This 
was dose by visitation, enrolling mem- 
bers in the Home Department and Cradle 
Roll. Then th<! process of assimilation 
became active and the new field was 
charted as a part of the ecbooL 

The importance of this is seen further 
in the fart that beyond the large enroll- 
ment was a loyal constituency which contd 
be depended upou for special days and for 
any ondertakiog demanding an increase 
of numbers and enthuKiasm, Roscnrc 
power is demanded by an organization. 
If the superintendent has the skill to or- 
ganize highly, until ho passes from or- 
ganization to organism, he will count 
much upon his nigerve forces for great 
undcrtakingSL. The larger his enrollment, 
the greater his reserve; also the larger the 
field within which his assimilative entCT- 
prise may operate. The more he calls 
upon thcBC forces for action the stronger 
they become. In them rests the life of nis 
school, for life can be no stronger tb&n its 
assimilative powers. 

The application of this philoeopby of a 
large enrollment involvea the working 
out of a careful program. It was evident 
that a plan was necessary for any achieve- 
ment. This was prf^eentcd, not in elabo- 
rate detail, but in .snch manner as to seem 
within the roach of almost any school. It 
was conceived of as a doubling process and 
worked out in tho following propositions: 
(1 ) The doubling of the enroUinoDt; (2) 
The doubling of the attendance; (9) The 
doubling of the conthbutiona ; (4) The 
doubling of the teaching efficiency: (5) 
The doubling of the number of caarch 
members in the school. 

By carefully marshaling the different 
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departmeota in a campaign, thU prognta 
wati carried out So suoceseful was the 
campaicn that c\-ery line of «xtct)«ioQ 
ondertuien vm more than realized. The 
school grew until the report of tlie work 
was spread abroad and has proved s gr«at 
insptntiou to others : first, because it 
demonstrated what a Sunday sohool oontd 
do in the average city; Kcoodly, because 
it fnniighcd the progrfiin by which the 
achievement could bu ni'cuinplJHhi'd. (Seu 
Advertising the S. S.; Eecruiling- the 
8. S., Wotbods of.) E. C. Waheino. 

VRAZn, SITVSAY-SCHOOL WOSE 

IN. — The introduvtioD of the Sunday 
school into Brazil is coincident with the 
advent of the Protestant evaJigelical mis- 
sionary movomeiit in this couiilrj-. Per- 
manent missionary wurk in itrazil datca 
from about the year ISGO. An independ- 
ent migsionnry from Scotland came to £io 
dc Janeiro in 1855 ; the Piesbyteriau 
Board (North) entered the field m 1859; 
the Presbyterian Church (South) 1869; 
the Mclhudirit Episcopal Church, South, 
187t>; the Southern BaptiHt Convention, 
1882 ; and the Protestant Kpbcopal 
Church of America, 1889. Other 
amallcr and indc|icndout bodies have be- 
gun work at different periods. All of 
these missions in their earliest stages 
orKaaized Suaday echooie and have relied 
upon them as an efficient means of rcli- 
giouii propaganda, and an indispensable 
adjunct in their work of instructing and 
building up the native church ia the 
kuowlcuf^ of the Bible. 

The first attempt to organize a national 
Sunday-school convention, or anion, was 
made about the year 1909. Delegates were 
8ont to the World's Sixth Sunday School 
Couvcntion at Washington, D. 0., 1910. 
The World's Sunday School .A^^rtixiiation 
sent a representative to visit South Amer- 
ica in the year 1911, when the Brazilian 
National Sunday Schonl Union was more 
definitely orpcanized and interest was awak- 
ened in promoting etutc or diistrict con- 
rentions; several of theec have been held 
in four different nec-tioua, with ^eat inter- 
est and advantage to the cauae. 

The Sunday srhool as reported to the 
World'* Seventh Convention at ZUrich, 
1913, had attained the numerical growth 
of 716 flchools, with 1,767 officers and 
tcachert;, and 19,681 pupils, a total mem- 



berahip of 21,'I48. This is an encoaregtng 
developnacnt when onu rcmembcra the di^ 
ticulties and limitations under which the 
work has been acoompliBbed, and the 
further fact that, apart from the Luthcraa 
and Anglican commuDJoas which miaiatcr 
solely to Qerman and British comma- 
nitiee, the evangelical forces in Brazil 
number only about US ordained preach- 
ers, and about Si^.OOO church merabers. 

The British and Forei^i and the Amer- 
ican Bible Suciftics actively entered the 
field about the middle of the last century, 
and arc circulating the Scriptaree in con- 
stantly iucrea.sing numbers. They now 
put into circulation throughout the Be- 
public about 125,000 copies annually. 

On the whole, the Bible and the Sun- 
day school have beeu well received, and 
hare found a congenial atmosphere in 
Brazil ia which to increase and expand. 
Howevpr. convention work nceda to be de- 
veloped, improved and extended tlirongfa* 
out the whole country, 

Brazil has a pupidatioa of about Sl,- 
000,000 which in scattered over a territory 
equal in area to that of the United States 
of America. Three distinct racial ele- 
mcntit have mingled together to form the 
present Kraxilian nation — the aborigines, 
or Indians; the Portuguese; and the 
African. In the process many have main- 
tained their purity of race, but targe num- 
bers have intermarried and amalgamatiou 
has been going on freely for four ceoturic*. 
The deHcendants of the Portugaeee con- 
Ktitut«titc largest single unmixed element, 
but the mixed clement, iceulting from 
amalgamation, is the most numeroua of 
all. Other racial elements, as Italian, 
German, etc., in Uter years bare beoi 
coming in freely. 

The intellectual, social, and rdi^ous 
inHucncea and institntions operative in 
the life of the nation have not been of a 
character to produce the best resulta. The 
Bible and the Sunday school have not 
been among the agencies active in the 
fonnation of Braxihuu life and character; 
hence the illiteracy, immorality, and su- 
peratition so often referred to by those 
who write of the Brazilians. It is esti- 
mated about 65 per cent or 70 per cent of 
the entire population cannot read. Moral 
Btandarda are generally low, and the con- 
flciencc andoveloped op vitiated. Many 
still follow the idolatrous and supersti- 
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tioai Teligioiu praf^ticea due to their 
origin; ouers accept the religioue poni- 
tioai Bud theories that have been de- 
veloped la the absence or the exclusion of 
the Bible; otliorB still, in large ntunbers 
among the educated cls»8<.i), through the 
eDliglitening nonrcligtoUK iuflucnccH of 
BKHKni civntzation and progress have be- 
come altogether indifferent to the claims 
of any religion whatever. A limited 
number, bovevcr, are faitJiful and obe- 
dient to whatever light aod truth tbey 
mav have received. 

For the first three aad a half centuriea 
of the history of the country the nation 
vas without tlie Bible. Dorine this long 
period of the younp country°fi life the 
people were taught, if they heard of it at 
all, that the Bible was not for the people 
but cxeluiively for the priesti!. They wero 
tbreateoed with czcommunicutinu if they 
d&red attempt to read it. When a fev 
yeara ago the Bible societies began to offer 
the Scriptures to the people in the Portu- 
gaeae tongue, many copies were burned 
sod destroyed in the presence of large 
crowds gathered for the exprcM pnrpoge of 
thie auto Sr fe. ElIortB were made to im- 
prees the numxcH tliat the Bible of the 
Prot«»tant8 was a dangerous book, full of 
errors. 

These facts alone are all the justifiea- 
tioD tbat evangelical Chrietiaaity occda 
for its endeavor to enter the country with 
the Bible and the Sunday school. These 
conditinDs constitute Brazil's appeal to 
the Christina Cliurch in this day of world- 
wide missionary eipansion. 

The Sund&y school in Brazil has a lim- 
ited literature and equipmcuL Two de- 
nominations publish, each 1b Heparate 
fonn, \t-s9atx h<^lpa for adults and also a 
jttTCDJle paper for children ; eeveral others 
publish lesiMn helps in tlioir weekly 
church papers. The first manual of any 
kind for nonnal Runday-Bchool class worlc, 
and the training and preparation of 
teachers is in course of preparation. 
Though as yet there are no blank books for 
cIuB and departmental records, no charts 
and maps, and indeed no Sunday-school 
Buppliee and equipment worthy of men- 
tion, the people are grateful for what la 
available and make good use of all tliat is 
furnished them. There is a growinz need 
for a Sunday-achool hymnal. The Srazil- 
iiD children and young people sing the 
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Stmday-cdioal songs and Church hymns 
with enthnsiasm and thrilling effecL 

Through the interest of the World's 
Suriilfty School AMociation and tbe kind- 
ness of Sunday -school editors and publinh- 
ent in the United States, quite a ooUec- 
tioD of eamplea of Sunday-fichool lite> 
atnro, rappliee, and equipment has been 
secured at the national headquarters in 
Rio de Janeiro, though not in the Portu- 
guese language. Brazil ncods an adequate 
supply of wcll-ailapt«xl litiTalunr imd Sun- 
day-school supplies, wise leadership, better 
organization and coordinatioQ. 

(a) Brazil, like other conntries of South 
America, ia just now in its childhood. 
Vast undeveloped natural resources, min- 
eral wealth, agricultural possibilitios, and 
innumerable waterfalls waiting to furnisli 
elortricity for all niAtinttr of industrial 
enterprises, constitute resourucs that must 
make the country even greater m power 
aad wealth than it is in territorial ex- 
tent. Brazil needs now and will need 
more and more the sn<!ial ideaU nod teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ in order to solre these 
problems. The younf^ momb«n of the 
rising gcuvruttou must be rightly related 
to Rod anil to cai'h other. 

(b) Brazil is likcwi:»i' in the childhood 
of her political and national life. Only 
a few years ago the first serious attempt 
to cutablish a new form of government was 
begun. The old order was doue away with, 
the yoke of priestcraft was thrown off, and 
the new Republic wbh bnrti. This is the 
period of the foriuatiou of iiatioiinl idi<na, 
and the assimilation of new thought. New 
legislation and new laws arc required. 
The country CDJoys an increasing recog- 
nition by the leading natioug of the world. 
A new national coosciousuess is being 
created and must be Christienized. 

Another .significant fact that aildn still 
greater emphaf^is to the appeal is the in- 
terest being awakened in the welfare and 
education of children. A wailtliy Brazil- 
ian, himself a student of tbe Bible, haa 
recently founded in the city of Bio de 
Janeiro, a great hot^pital and free clinics 
for children; and there are other private 
and public institutiona and movements for 
improving the conditions of child life. 
Public aiid private schools arc increas- 
ing; and the one theme enjoying the at- 
tention and coopepfttioo of all ia the edu- 
catioD of the masses. Within the last few 
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montfas, for tlie Hrnt tunc, the mcdlctl 
ezaniiDation of public-Bcbool children bu 
beeo wriously considered by public meo 
Slid provision is being made to extend thi* 
important Berrico. 

A City MiRflion and the Youag Hea'e 
CbristiaD AaAoctation united in an effort 
to iotereet ihe Hunicipat authoritira sad 
citizens of Hio dc Janeiro in Hecurmg the 
Grst iTftllr modrrii playground for chil- 
dren in South America. The id«a hii» 
interested a number of influcntiel people 
and the niovenieDt is spreading. The first 
Imsoos id the proper care of their teeth 
were gi^ea to children in this City Mis- 
sion, and plans are now being consldert'd 
to earteiid f!i« inetmctiou through the pub- 
Uc schoots. 

The^e secular cducntional movements 
and clinice will bo far-roacbin^ in their 
benefii«Dt effects upon the rising genera- 
tion. However, the great majority of the 
teachers do not know the Bible aud their 
livea and teaching are almost wholly ttn- 
jnfiocnced by the message of Jeeua Chriat. 
Heneo the demand for the Sunday school 
and the appeal for its indispensable work 
in the moral and religions training of 
these children ia -very great The defi- 
cient or absence of adetjuate moral and 
religious training in Bmzdian homes anp- 
plics another strong arguTiu-nt in favor 
of making the Sunday school as extensive 
aa poflaihie. jj g. Tucker. 

BBETEHEN, CHUBCH OF THE, SUS- 
DAY-SCHOOL WORK OF THE.— What is 
now known as Iho Clmrch of the Brctliren 
had its beginning at Schwnrzcnati, Qer- 
mauy, in 1708. Since that time it has 
been known as "TuokerB," "Dunkards," 
"Oerman Baptist Brethren," "The Breth- 
ren," etc. 

Being opposed to Uturgicn and creeds 
from ita very beginning, it aatarally 
placed great emphasis on the Word of 
God. Tbis fact alone caused them to be 
eager to teach the Word to their children 
and to all othcrii so far us lay within 
their power. Hence, aa early aa 1738, or 
earlier, they had a Sunday school at 
Germanfowa, now a. part of the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Martin Q. Brumbaugh, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in his History of the Oerman 
Baptitt Brethren in Europe and A merira. 



Sagea 180 and 181, says, "There is cvi- 
encQ to jtuttfy the claim that the Qer- 
maotowD cocgrcgat ion had a Sabbath 
school before 1J38. The meeting for the 
unmarried held every Sunday aftemoon 
was doubtless a Sunday school. Ludwig 
Hocker may have bran the leader of thia 
meeting. In 17-14, Christopher Sa 
printed a collection of 381 tickets, upc 
each one of which are a scriptural quota- 
tion and a nlanzs of religious potlrj- by 
flerhard Terstecgen. These evidently 
were used in the Brethren's Sunday KhooL 
A set of tliese tickets in excellent con- 
dition is now in my possession." 

On page 461 of the same history. 
Bays, "Aa early aa 1748, Ludwig Hoeck< 
(17. V.) . . . organised a Sabbath school,' 
and maintained it fully thirty yean be- 
fore RoWrt Ruikcji fntinded his first Sun- 
day school. For this school Hoecker had 
a house erected in 1?49 . . , The Breth- 
ren may, therefore, jusUr claim to be 
the founden of Sunday senools. No sect 
ever devoted more care to the proper 
training of its children than did the early 
Brethren." (Sec First Sunday Schools.) 

From this i!arly beginning the Sonday- 
Bchool work of the church was carriecl 
on williout any general organization by 
aathon'ty of Conference imtil 189G, when 
a Sunday-School Advisory Committtee of 
three membprs was appointed, to have 
a genera! suporvinory care of the work. 

From about tlie year 1880 the Sunday 
school work began to move by leaps 
and hounds. The result was that there 
began to be felt a need for a more tlior- 
ough organization of the forces of the 
church. This refluUcd in the appoint- 
ment of a General Sunday School Board 
of five members, with the Bunday^chool 
Editor of the Brethren Piihlishiog Houas^ 
Elgin, III., as General Secretary. This 
Board was appointed in 1911 by the 
Annual Conference and supersedes 
Sunday-School Advisory Committee. 
office ia in Klgin, 111. 

Under the General Sunday School 
Board, there are about fifty-five District 
Secretaries, who have charge of tfao 
work in their reapcctivo Districts aa 
directed by the Board, These District 
Secretaries are the Departmental Super- 
intendents in their various fields. 

The growth and development of the 
Sunday-school literature of the t^tirdi 
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is a tnoet intcreetiiig Etudv. B^giimiog 
vith t)te 381 tick«tA, mentioiiMl ibore, 
aod b1 lowing for a period wh«D there 
wag no literature, it h&a grovD until there 
is now a full line of hcipe, each u, 
teachers' moothly, qturtcrlice, Sandaj- 
school papers, song booka, etc., etc., em* 
bracing all that is nccesaary for a vork- 
ing Sunday school. A svries of graded 
Icfisons IB now Scing worked out. Thceo 
pulilicatir>iit= nro all iwued by the Brethren 
Publishing House, Elgin, III. 

The Cieoeral Sunday School BoBrd 
hs» recently published a First Standard 
Tcftt-hor Training Boole, entitled, Trains 
tag the SunJay-jickool Teacktr. They 
have writera working on a set of books 
for the Second Standard Course. The 
Board also piibltehea a line of booklets 
OQ varioua Sundavschool topics. These 
booklets are dtstributwl free, and contain 
about 3,000 wordtt each. 

The Sunday-achool Editor i« responsi- 
ble for sll the Snndny-echool literature. 
in this he is aided bv an assii^tHnt editor 
and a corps of seven (ippartmental wrltfirg. 

Finally, the General Sundiiy School 
Board and the Snndnywhool Editor aim 
to crnpliasizv and foster everylhine that 
l(q?itimalcly enters into successful reli- 
gious edacation and SunJAv-schnoI work. 

i. B. Tbodt. 

BRITISH AST) FOREION BIBLE SO- 
CIETT.— Sbk Biblb Socibtt, British 
AND FoBEiay. 

BRITISH COIUHBIA.— Sbk Canada. 

History op the Abxociated S. S. Wohk 
IK THE DoiriyioN op. 

BRITISH ORADED LESSONS.— Sn 
Obaded Lessons, Bnirmii. 

BRITISH nrenruTE op social 

SERVICE.— S(K Child WKLrABS Movs- 
UBXT (Enolakd). 

BRITISH 8£CTI0n OF THE INTER- 
KAnONAL LESSON COHICTTEE.— Hu 

I.BBSON COUUITTEE, BUITISU SECTION 07 
THK. 

BRITISH SUNDAY SCHOOL ITNION.— 
Seb Sunday School Uniok, London. 

BBOADIIS, JOHN ALBERT (18&7- 
86). — A distinguifllied miuieter and 
educator. Ue wa« bom in Colpeper 



Countr, Va. He was graduated, in 1S50, 
from Oie University of Virginia with the 
degree of M. A. Dr. Broadna vatt Aftaint- 
aat Professor of Ancient Languages in 
the Univnrsity of Virginia from 1851 to 
1853, and from 1855 to 1857, he waa 
Chaplain of the Unirersity. From 1851 

to 1859, with the exception of two years, 
Dr. Brnadua was pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Charlottcuvitle, Va., the seat of 
the University, and from 1859 to his death 
in 1896, he eerred as profes-ior in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
For almost all of this long term of eerrice 
he filled at the same time two chairs in 
the Seminary — homiletics and New Twta- 
ment interpretation. ITe served country 
cburriieG in South Carolina aod Ken- 
tucky, in connection with hie woric as a 
teacher of theological «t»dcnt«. In 1863 
bo did much preaching in Lee's Army. 
IIo Bpent the year 1870-71 abroad, visit- 
ing Europe and Bible liSnde. Wheo in 
1877, the Seminary waft removed from 
Greenville, S. C, he went with it to Louis- 
villG, Ky. 

Dr. Broadus was in great demand as a 
preacher, eapecially during the latit twenty 
years of hia life. He dcdK-altMl many new 
churches, preached commeuccmcut ser- 
mons and acted as supply pastor in promi- 
nent pulpite during the summer months. 
He was a great preaoher and a great 
teacher. Among his many important 
books may be named : Prepamfion and 
Delivery of Sermons; Commentary on 
Matthew: History of Preaching; liar- 
many of the Goiprls; Jftus of Ntaartth; 
Memoir of Jamet P. Boyce, and Bcrmont 
and Addresses. 

After the death of Dr. Boyce in 1868, 
Dr. Brofldus was clfcted President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in which office he served for seven years. 

Dr. Broadns was a friend of the Sun- 
day school tliroughout his life. During 
the Civil War he became corresponding 
secretary of the Sunday School Board u 
Greenville, S, C, an office which he filled 
from 1863 to 1866. The publications of 
the Board were on the puorcift quality of 
Confederate paper, but the mntpiitB of the 
books and periodicals w<!re of uiiu#iuit 
excellence. It is said that sbout 100,000 
copies of these books prepared by Dr. 
Basil Klanly, Jr., Dr. Jaa. P. Boyoe, and 
otiiers were sold. 
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Iti m7S Dr. Brotdus wu dMsen as a 
mi;mbi>r of tiic- lotematioDal Lebmq Com- 
mittee, and remained a member nntil hu 
death in IS95. From the first meeting 
with the liesson Committee he had the 
respect aod confidence of his associates as 
a Mbolar of vido and accurati? learning 
and OS a Chrit^tinn personality of rare 
charm. Dr. Rmadu^ was one of the finest 
New Testament Bcholara in America, and 
all his learning he gladlj placed at the 
diaposal of the Sunday schools of the 
world in councctiou vrith the work of the 
LeasoD Committee. He va» ext-'eedinsly 
practical and wiae in all his work. Ue 
kn«w the needs of the great constituency 
to which the Loswoii Conimittoe ntinislers, 
and Housht to improve the leseon eelec- 
tiona, without breaking away from the 
average teacher and pupil by making the 
work too diflicult 

Toward tlm <.'lo8C of hia life be gave 
mach time iu the effort to improve the 
International I^eAsoa System^ which was 
then under eharp criticism. As it was 
thought doeirablo to select connective 
readiugs to link the eej^arutc Ic»)oii8 more 
clowiy. Dr. Tiroadus was requestfd by the 
Le«»ou Committee in 18!)3 to examine the 
leuiunii already agreed upon for 1804 and 
1805, and to suggeat such additional read- 
ings as would give fuller vicwH on the snb- 
jccta to he dtiuiied. In March, 18ni, the 
Lmbod Committee dc-emed it wise to ap- 

Siiut a BubLTiiiiDiittdti to pri'pare a tenia* 
re scheme of lessons, to bo used at tho 
next meeting of the Committee, to ei- 
pedite the se1i>«tinn of lestioiiB. lip to 
tfaat time iudividual members had made 
such notes as they might find time to pre- 
pare; but most of the work was done by 
the entire Committee in the annual meet- 
ing. From 1894 to the present time the 
Lessou Committee has alwaja appointed 
Bubeommittees to prepare and distribute 
provisional drafts of all Icssone to be 
lesned. 

Dr. John A. Broadus, Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning and Dr. Warren Randolph (j. v.) 
were appointed to prepare a provieional 
draft of leasonft for 18'J7. Tlie work was 
carefully wrought out by Dr. Broadus and 
accepted by his two colleagues. The les- 
sons were entitled "Studies in the Acts 
and the Epistles." Scarcely any changes 
were even proposed by members of the 
Committee. This was the last work o£ 



Dr. Broadus for the I-cssoa Coramittee, 
hifi death occurring Kion after. 

J. R. Sam PET. 
Scferenoe: 

Robcrfaon, A. T. Life and Letters 
of John Albert Broadui, (Philadel- 
phia, liWS.) 

BBOTHEBHOOD IN THE CEimCH OF 

THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.— Skk 

BhOTHKEHOOO ilOVKMl^NT. 

SSOTHEBHOOD XOTEKEHT.— Aa a 

modeni vehicle for theesproseioD of Tirile 
Christianity and for euipliuiitzing the 
diatiiictly mastuline appeal of religion, the 
church brotherhood movement in its oc^ 
ganixed expression, has a history of leas 
than thirty years. 

This quarter-century ol growth and de- 
velopment, and of etBcIent functioning 
with the church, extends only to three 
of the brotherhoods — that of St. Andrew, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
a continuous record since 1883; the in- 
terdenominational Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, which, twenty-five ycare ago 
projected the idea of the "Federal Conn- 
cil" plan of administration and control in 
men's work, and was the forerunner of 
the denominational brotherhood; and the 
twvcral bodicf! of men in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, notably the brother- 
hoods of St. Paul and Wesley, which bad 
a history of about twenty years prior to 
tlioir mtTger, in 1908, into The Mcthodi»t 
Brotherhood. All of the other denomina- 
tional brotherhooda are of recent origin. 

In 1906, two came into corporate being, 
the Men'p I^paguR (now thfi Brothcriiood) 
of the United Presbyterinn Church, and 
the Preabylorian Brotherhood. Two were 
organized in ISlOT — the Baptiet Brother* 
hood, and thr Ijcaguc of Univeraaliat L«t* 
men. In 190H, four others were cctib- 
liahed, the CouKregatioual, Uethodist, 
Disciples of Christ (Christian Brother- 
hood), and the Elrothcrhoodof the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
(Southern Preabyterian Brotherhood). 
The Lutheran. Otterbein (United 
Brethren), and tho Unitarian men'amon- 
ments were founded iu 1909, 

In at least thirteen of the Protestant 
Christian communions, the men are aniteJ 
for serrice as members of the brotherhooil 
groups of their respective chnrcbes. Thi*, 
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howcTer, does not ail^quati'l)' indicate the 
full strength of the Brotherhood more- 
ment, for in several of the communioDB 
that are without deuomlnatioaul feocicties 
for mcD, the meu are k'ugued ia chaptem 
of the intcrdenoniiaatioaal Brothernood 
of Andrew and Philip. Thii is notably 
M in the Befonned Church. Also, there 
are chapters of The Methodist Brother- 
hood in the Methodist Epiecopal Church, 
South, and the Mclh<>dj6t Prut'.'Btuoi 
Church. It may be Raid that the brother- 
hood idea has organized expression in 
twenty-four communions. The number 
of roemberB of the brothi-Thoodii in all of 
these deoominatiudi! i^ estimated at about 
550,000. 

Confronting the Brotherhood mo?emeDt 
from the begiiming were at leaat seven 
great problems: 

(1) There wait the slow but steady de- 
crease of men in the memt)er.ihip roster 
of the churches and in attendance on its 
eerviees. This euggertcd and emphasized 
the necesitity for laying stnits npon organ- 
ized masculint! Chriitianity and shon-ed 
the iiDportance of articulating the gospel 
program more definitely with modcni life. 
(S) Thoro was a dearth of men and a de- 
creasing attendance of buys in the Sun- 
day H.-hool. The teaching iind child-eul- 
ture fiinctions of the school were almost 
altogether in the hands of the women. 
The spiritual decdinu among boys of the 
■doleecent age and among rtiose just en- 
tering into manhood's estate was appall- 
ing, Adt'tjuatc proviiiion for the nurture 
and development of the religious lifo of 
hoys and young men, baned od n workiug 
knovledge of psychology and peilagogj-, 
vae to be found only io rare instances. 
(3) There ^xati u wofut luck of candidnteH 
for the Christian ministry. (I) There 
was a steady growth of fratoriiitieei, phi- 
lanthropic and humanitarian societies, 
unionii, ntii) a««ociutious, most of them es- 
sentially ethical and morol in cliaractcr, 
and many of them Christian in purpose, 
which were attracting hoete of men and 
ser»inc them as substitutes for the Chris- 
tian Chuicli. (.') There was often (he 
atisence of the heroic, the masterful and 
the peculiarly masculine element in the 
ttangelistic apnea! and the Inrge field for 
achievement wnich the church and reli- 
gion provide for men was aeldom set forth 
in the terms of modem thought and ac- 



tion. (6) In the matter of local church 
finaDces there was a striking absence of 
bosineen methods and a growing disposi- 
tion to allow the minielvr and the women 
to provide and care for the temporal and 
material affairs of the church plant. (7) 
There was also appareJit a hesitancy 
among the men of tlie church to express 
their religion in personal terms — to en- 
gage in that form of religious service 
which is generally exprcsecd as "^raonal 
work." 

The actiritica of the brotherhoods were 
not restricted to thcAc fields. As the 
movement advanced tliere came into range 
the necessity and opportanity for the ci- 
tension nf religion into the social, indoa- 
trial, and political resliDs, ood «ooa the 
brotherhoods were definitely identified 
with the larger problems of life and labor. 
Social semce. community betterment 
civic righteousness, industrial justice and 
kindred subjects found their way into the 
program of the movement, which soon b&- 
gnn to function on the more comprehen- 
sive plane of Berviee. 

Perhaps the earliest aHiicvement of tlie 
brotherhrirds was in their work iu bt-half 
of Bible atudy and in the interest of men's 
claracB in the Sunday school. Issuing 
from thia work alone were scores of re- 
lated activities, all of which were BUg- 
^stcd by the study of the Bible and the 
intcrpretnliou of its lessons iu practical 
tcnns. 

The problem of safeguarding, conserv- 
ing, and developing the sdolciicent boy 
wns of esE>pcinl appeal to the brotticrhoods. 
Therefore, boys* brotherhoods, or their 
equivalent, soon were formed as integral 
porta of the men'a brotherhoods; this was 
notably the ca&e in the Brotherhood of 
St. .\ndrew. There are those junior 
groupings, also, in the Andrew and Philip, 
Congregaiional, Methodist, Lutheran, and 
Presbyterian brotherhoods. 

Civic nffuirs, good govcnimcnt move- 
ments and like causes which called for the 
translating of religion into effective social 
action, ond work of a distinctly religious 
type, are provided for in the brothernood 
programs. Not « few of the local chapters 
of the denominational movements were in- 
etnjraenta! in founding Sunday scIiooIb, 
and in nurturing them until they devel- 
oped into churchen. 

Since the Men and Beligion Forward 
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MoTetnent {a. v.), vliicli wu condocted 
jointly b;r tfie brotherhoods, the Intei^ 
natiooal Sunday School AiMciation (q. 
v.), the Gideons (q. v.), and the Intemti- 
tional Committee of Youns Men'H Chris- 
tian AsBOciatioas, the brotnerltoods have 
recast their work, stuidardiEing their pro- 
grams with the followiiig ohicT objectiTCA 
of tbc Men and Svlizion Forn'ard More- 
meiit: Kvacij^liBin, Bible study, boys' work, 
social eervice, missions, <.-ummuaity «xt«D- 
sioQ. 

Brief sketehes of the several denomina- 
tiODal brotherhoods are appended. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrev), the 
pioneer among modem church brother- 
erhoods, is a soeiety of men in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, with a junior 
department for older boys. It wa« organ- 
izeil oil St. Andrt-w'* day. 1983. It i« gov- 
erned by a Natioual Council of sixty men 
elected aimually at the Brotherhood cod- 
rentioo. Local chapters are in the par- 
ishes. 

There i« no oEBciat cx)nnectton between 
the authorities of th« general church and 
the brotherhood organization, «very mem- 
Iht of the National Council and every 
employw of the bruthtrhoiMl being « lay- 
man. St, AnJrcvi'it Cron, the official 
organ of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
ia published by the National Office which 
IB under the control of the National Coun- 
cil. Thore has been a coUegn committee 
for supervising the work in colleges 
throughout the Uotted States. Thero 
tun a.\to bt-en a truvplin^ mcm'tt committee 
for organizing and developing work among 
traveling brotherhood m^n, and there was 
for some Ume a junior department com- 
mittee. 

No work la undertaken except that com- 
monly known as peraoDal evangelism; and 
there are but two rules, the "rule of 
prayer" and the "rule «f eervice," The 
"rule of prayer" ia to pray daily for the 
' spread of Christ's kingdom among men, 
especially youne men, and for God's bless- 
ing upon the hbors of the brotherhood. 
The "rule of service" is to make at least 
on< earnest effort each week to lead aome 
man nearer to Christ through his church. 
The broth<'rhood never engagM in church 
work of any kind, however ncctled or 
praiseworthy, unless it iuvulves work such 
as may be defined by these two rulea. 

The minimum age for membership in 



the junior department is twelve, although 
there are very fer membera under foar- 
tccn, tbo average ag« being cixtecn years. 
The nmmbcrs of the junior brotherhoods 
do among boys eiactly the same work as 
the brodtcrhood men do among men. 
Eutcrtainmeuts of all kinds, social fea- 
tures, or the raising of money are for- 
bidden for fear tliat the real work might 
be nc^tccted, or might give place to other 
forms of activity, 

Tlie sole object of tlic Brotlierhood of 
St, Andrvw, both senior and junior, ia to 
teach and train men and boys miv to work 
in order to secure others en'd to insist that 
they do this in a definite, regular, and 
methodical manner. No work is counte- 
nanced except that which aims cither at 
once, or ultimately, in chuah member- 
ship. The work ia therefore of a restricted 
nature. It is also an intensely indiTidtudp 
istic society; its work in any given yaar 
being the sum of the efforts of the individ- 
ual members. The headqnarteia ot the 
brotherhood are in Boston, Maaa. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew (Md PhUif 
had its origin in an organized Bible class 
of young men which was the nudeos of 
the flrst chapter organiJied in May, 1886, 
by the Rev. Bufua W. Miller, then asso- 
ciate pastor of the Second Hcformed 
Church, Reading, Pa. *'The name was 
suggested by a society of Andrew and 
Philip organized by the late Dr. Tyng in 
New York city, and its work was to invite 
men of the street to a stipper and the 
ev<!iiing nervicc.'* The brotherhood has 
taken root in twenty-four different de- 
nominations, growing slowly but steadily 
until it is to be found in all parts of the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreigD 
countries. 

Its fundamentals are the two rules of 
prayiT and service and interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. The "rule of prayer" 
is to pray daily for the spread of Chriafs 
kingdom among men, and for Ood's bless- 
ing upon the labors of the brotlierhood. 
The "rule of service" is to make personal 
efforts to bring men and boys within the 
bearing of the gospel of Jcaua Christ, as 
wt forth in the services of the church, 
prayer meetings, and men's Bible clasMsa. 

Wliilc the brotherhood has a spiritoal 
foundation and emphasizes the life of 
prayer and personal service, yet it does 
not confine its activities to meetings for 
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jirayer and Bible study. Bcccotl; the 
various lines of work were correlated and 
foond to number over fifty. The brother- 
hood is ititerdenominational in that each 
ehapti-r n/H]itit«8 with chapteni of oth«r 
deoouiLDatioDa for the purpose of fellov- 
ehip, extension, and growth. The brother- 
hood is coutrolied by an Intfmatlonal 
Council, composed of twenty-GTe laymt-n, 
and an Advisory CoujicU of twenty-five 
clereyiaeo. Headquarters are iu Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Melhodiat Brotherhood was organ- 
ized iQ March, 1908, by uniting the St. 
Paul and Wesley broUierhouiU wliii-h hud 
been in eiistence since about 1890. The 
united brotherhood waa given official 
standing by the General Conference of 
1908. The general couatitution provides 
for manburship in the organiiation and 
representation on tlte Managing Board 
of "all meo's societiea of ecumenical Meth- 
odism." This provided the opportunity 
for the three grtat divisions of M<^tliodiiim 
to unify their men's work, the brother- 
hood to he the coordinating factor. The 
brotherhood board is composed of official 
members from eaeh of the major divititona 
of the Methodifif Episcopal Church 
throu^out the world, and of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, together 
with the usual complement of eiecutivc 
officers. The manunl has been translated 
into the German, Itatiao, Kuasian, Fia- 
DLSh, and Swedish tongues. It contains 
tho general and local constitutions, a small 
amount of ritual and suggested lines of 
activity. In cooperatioa with the Ep- 
worth League ajid the Board of Sunday 
Scboolfl the brotherhood condacts a worK 
among boys, Tlicnt are about 1 ,300 
cliaptera. The headquarters are in New 
York city. 

Under the name of the Men's League, 
the United Prenbyterian Brotherhood was 
organized in 190G. It was made an offi- 
cial society of the church by action of the 
General Aewnibly, and is governed by an 
Sxeculive Council of twenty-oue nicu. 
[t recommends to the local groups the 
jliahment and operation of eleven de- 
irtments of service. These dopartments 
krc: (1) For promoting rvligiuus intellt' 

ice, ioclodiDg the cicculation of liter- 

'atnre; (2) finance; (3) for promoting 

friendlineee and for work among strangers 

and newcomers; (4) for promoting habits 
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of p^wnal and family prayer and Bible 
study, and also the woit of the Sabbath 
scbool; (S) for promoting individual 
Christian effort, ana for work among new 
converts; (6) for promoting neighborhood 
work, including special work among for- 
eigners; (7) for promoting attendance 
both of members and outsiders at the reg- 
ular church service*; (8) for promoting 
reform; (9) for helping the sic'k and the 
poor; (10) for promoting intellectual de- 
velopment; (11) for work among young 
men and boys. The headquarters are in 
PittKhnrgh, Pa. 

Tka Prftbt/terian Brotherhood was or- 
ganized at a convention held at Indian- 
apolis in November, l'i06. The general 
plan of organitation prortdes for a Na- 
tional Coancil of twenty-one members 
with the following functions: (1) To 
unify, inspire, and promote the movement 
at large; (2) to hold national and terri- 
torial conventions; (3) to provide a clear- 
ing hou&« and bureau of information; 

(4) to publish brotherhood literature; (5) 
to effect, wherever practicable, synodical 
organizations, and to endeavor to increase 
their efficiency. 

Por the local chapters there is recom- 
mended a constitutiou, the forra of which 
is sugeestcd, which advises the creation, in 
each chapter, nf at least nine departments, 
viz.: (1) Bible study; (2) Christian serv- 
ice, (3) civic afTairs, (4) social progreas, 

(5) boys* brotherhood, (6) denomina^ 
tional intereata, (?) publicity, (8) social 
and atlilctic affairs, and (9) budget and 
finance. There is also suggested a depart- 
ment of Brotherhood Extension. The 
handbook outlines gi'tierslly the functions 
of eatih department. The lieadquartcn 
are in Cbioago, III. 

In the Northern Baptist Convention, 
no effort was made to federate the men's 
organisation until early in 1907, when 
the New England Baptist Brotherhood 
was formed and a committee appointed to 
advance tlitt movement ii> the Baptist 
churches of the United States. The com- 
mittee's plana were adopted hy the Gen- 
eral Convention of the IJaptJats of North 
America at Jamestown, in May, 1907. In 
that year also the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention appointed a committee to organ* 
ize the brotherhood as a dciiartment of the 
church. Tho first general couforence of 
the brotherhood was held in 1908. 
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Among the definite rcctommendationa 
adopted are the following : That they 
make the Bible the corner stone o( thetr 
or^anizatian ; tliat they develop from their 
membership lay preachers or speakers who 
shall ictivcly engngc in prewtiting the 
Gospel; that tliey form a local group 
vihose btuiness it stall bo to win m«n to 
Christ by penoiisl evangelism; that tliey 
provide definite meauH to wt-iire men and 
money for missionii; that they actively 
participate ia social and political reform 
movements and bring tne influonce of 
their or^HiUKatioriK to hear opon tlie ad- 
mtnifltT&tioD of public affairs. Id 1913 
the departments of brotherhood and social 
eerrice were united, Three things are 
being actively promoted: The organiza- 
tion of an active brotherhood in every 
charcb; the enlisimcnt of the men ia 
systematic Htuclv iit the Seripturcs, in 
church hiatory, in missions, and in social 
service; and their active participation in 
all efforts for wciat and civic uplift. The 
headquarter!) are in Philadelphia, Pa. 

In 1007 the National Council of Con- 
grefi^ational Churches appointed a corn* 
mittee of twenty-uiuc to inaugurate a gcu< 
eral bmthcrhood of the dcnomiuntinn. 
Thia led to the first Congre.tjalional 
Brotherhood gathering at Dvtroit in 1^08, 
whc^u tlie brotherhood w&a formally organ- 
ised. 

The brotherhood aggressively carried on 
its work frniti the beginning of itn official 
life. Twenty states were organized; its 
literature liopome well and favombly 
known ; hy eomc form of service it brought 
into active partnership, tliroujili the chau- 
neU of the church, ihousunds of men who 
would have remained latent forces id the 
church and the community. It fitaadard- 
izcd a program and made it popular so 
that men's work found new aveuuea of 
expression and new forms of activity. 
Ancortling lo the report ndoipted by the 
National Council at Boston, "The Coo- 
grcgational Brotherhood is the local de- 
nominational exprcefiion of a world move- 
ment ariuing from the awakening of a new 
coDSciouHueK!! of human kiniihip." 

By vote of the Council tlie Brotherhood 
was made a department of tlie Council 
and put nndor the jurisdiction of a special 
committee on Congregatiniial Rrother- 
hood. Also by formal vote of the Boston 
Council the Brotherho>ffd was made "Ex- 
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ecutivc agency of the Xational Council id 
all mattiTH pertaining to labor and social 
service, and at the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Council the C<Higr^tiooal Broth- 
erhooil elected a secretary of labor and 
social service, who should represent 
deaomiuatioD in this field, 

At the nioeting of the Council 
Kansas City in October, 1913, 
mission was appointed to take over the 
work of the Brotherhood, and elect a 
Secretary, to become the leader oud rcprc- 
Beo tat i ve of the denomination in all 
matters pertaining to social eerrice, in- 
dustry, organized charity, couatry life, 
and men's work. 

The Commission is divided into three 
subcommittees, each composed of three 
memherB, one subcommittee having spe- 
cial interest in industry, another ia 
country life, and the third in the problem 
of organized charity. The Commission as 
a whole treats the general topics of social 
MTvice, and gives its attention to the 
work of promoting the organization of the 
men of the diurches for more efficient 
service. 

The action of the Council, ia creating 
this Comnii»«ioD, in no way affects the 
work or the etaudine of the local and 
elate brotherhuuds. In the interest of 
eimpliHed fldniinJRtration it scorned wise 
to cuauuit the interests of the work of 
the men in the churches to this Commis- 
Bion, and each .ttate and local Brotherhood 
as well as other forms of men's organtZB' 
tiona within the denomination wul sua* 
tain the t^amc relationship to the Com- 
mission as they have heretofore sustained 
to the Congregational Brotherhood of 
America. By vote of the National Broth< 
erhood the conuaission on social Bervice 
was empowered to sign charters and per- 
form all the other functions it formerly 
exercised. Thua while the National 
Brotherhood as an organization has oesEed 
to exi^t its work ha.» Uvii madv a depart-^ 
ment of the National CouncU of the 
gTcgatioual churchea. 

The Commission seeks to realize 
purposes of the Brotherhood by: 

1. Providing leadens, voluntary 
executive, throughout the nation to ae: 
the men and boy§ of the churdies. 

8. By recognizing, enrolling, and 
ardiiting state, cit^, and local o: 
iioua. 
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3. B5 mainUining a clearing houfle of 
iaformatiuD. and b; publisliiDg such lit- 
erature &s will help the caaec 

1. By holding such conferences, state, 
local, and national, as may be deemed ad- 
TiMble, and such as will promote effidency 
in organization and results. 

The CommiffiioD offers its ecrviccs to 
all tbuivhtx and other orgaui^utioaa. 

The A'atianal Leagve 0/ Univermlisi 
Laymen had its inceptioQ at s nieeting 
h?Id in New York city, in May, 1906, at 
which plans wen.- made fur holding a Gen- 
era] Conventiou, which anKcmbled in Phil- 
addlphia, October SG, 1^07. Th«T« vere 
prcaant more tbau 200 delegates, nearly 
■11 laymen, reproeenttng 26 statoa. the Ois- 
trict of ColoRibia, and Canadia. The 
Letgne was tliere organized, with a po- 
ieotial membership of 8,000. The head- 
quarters are in Chicago, III. 

The Brotherhood in the Church of the 
Pifciplee of Ckrigt was organitcd in 1908. 
An offieial communication from the 
brotherhood etatea that "the Disciples of 
Christ have bepn intensely evangelistic but 
have neglected eilui-Jition, and have only 
S,000 minifiters to serve 11,000 congre- 
gationfi. The problem tliat is hnUim the 
jDiacipIea' Brotherhood ia to care for the 
6,000 churches without ministers until a 
professional ministry can be recruited. 
For this reason emphasis is being laid 
upon the subject of personal evangelism 
and Bible study, almost to the exclusion of 
eTerything else. Pastors are being urged 
to train their men in Bible study and 
evangelism, and send them out to do per- 
aonafwork and lay preaching. This effort 
is resulting in both sared individuals and 
saved churches. Many city churches are 
establishing tuiwions, under the leader- 
Bbip of business, men. One of the most 
notable ia at Baltimore, Md., where six 
chardies are manned by lay workers en- 
tirelv." 

The brotherhood has been inatrumental 
in bringing about the practical unity of 
a numtwr of National and State mieeion- 
ary aocieliea, and likewise asfiisted mate- 
rially in the practical unificatioa of 38 
educational institutions throughout the 
T'nited Statea. The headquarters are in 
Kansas City, Mo, 

The Presbyterian Brotherhood for Mm 
of the Presbtflerian Chwrch in tke United 
Stateg (the Southern Presbyterian 




Church) was organiged in 1908. Its gen- 
eral plan of organization and adminiHtra- 
tion la similar to that of the Presbyterian 
Brotherhood. The chapter work is done 
through the following committees: Bible 
study, prayer, Christian culture, miations, 
Btewaraship, extension, social work, per- 
KiQfll woric, and religious meetings. The 
brotherhood is under tho control of the 
General Aseembly and is administered 
through the Department of Sabbath 
Sihools and Tonng Parle's Societies. 
The headquarters of the Brotherhood are 
in Kichmond, Va. 

The Lutheran Brotherhood ma organ- 
ized in 1909. Later a junior brotherhood 
waa (-reated. In regard to its work it is 
offit-ially reported that: 

"True to its mission, a Lutheran Broth- 
erhood will make its first object that of 
winning men into fellownhip with Christ 
and the church. As an organization 
for service and not for its own sake, it lias 
quiekened the activity of many men in the 
various departments of local church work. 
In many (?niigTe»ition.<t it has encouraged 
Bible Rtudy and ideiitiRetl men's organized 
Bible claiiBes in clo^e fellowship with the 
church. It ba!) served as an orffaoized 
agency by whieh the Laymen's Miseioa- 
ary Movement ia being made pennaneotty 
cfrcctivc to the mUaiooary and benevolent 
boards of the church. It has given to 
many pastors and congregations a loyal 
band of men on whom they can depend 
for active local church work. It has 
permeated many of the social, athletic, 
and educational organizations of the 
church with a distinctly religions and 
churchly spirit In the true spirit of 
brothernooa it is giving to men in every 
condition of life, especially in times ol 
trial, the stimulus of Christian comrade- 
Hhip and the inspiration that cornea from 
association with men of kindred aima. 
With commendable denominational loy- 
alty; by the circulation and study of ita 
distinctive literature; tho fostering of its 
educational institutions, and the support- 
ing of its various boards, it aims to pn>> 
mote the proeperiiv atid power of the Lu- 
theran Church." The headquarters are id 
Ijouinville, Ky. 

In 1906 at a Bible conference at Day- 
ton, Ohio, tho men's movement was first 
notably indicated as necessary in the 
United Brethren Cliurcb. This iatereit 
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culminated in 1900, when the General 
Oooference gar« o6Scial recommend utiou 
to ihe men's organuation under tbe name 
of the Oltcrhein Brolherkood. The result 
wag a correiation of nion's work with the 
Sunday school and Chmtian Endeavor 
Soci«ty under a Board oJT Coutrul, aud 
the oew moTpment at once became a fed- 
nation of all the meu't •ocieties in the 
denomination. 

Tbe brotherhood objectiTee are: (1) To 
enooura^ the brothcrnood spirit; (2) to 
enliflt men and bora in Biole study in 
organized classes of the Sunday school; 

Sto enlist men in service in the regular 
established chanaeU of tbe local 
chnrch and denomination ; (4) to iocreaae 
tbe emphafiis of the Christian religion ae 
the only hope of men and nations; (5) 
to secnre personal faith of men and boya 
in Jeeus Christ; (6) to nmgaity the 
chnrch io its relation to the needs of men ; 
(7) to give recognitioD to men io the vork 
and worship of the church; (8) to fed- 
erate in a great national brotherhood all 
men's clasaea and societies, of whatever 
Dame, in the denomination; (9) to co- 
operate with the (Iiiuomiiiational boards in 
□lalciD^ real their tdoils for the cstablifb- 
ment of the Kingdom of Ood on earth; 
(10) to enlist men in all worthy move- 
m«its for social, civic, and indastrial bet< 
tcrmcut. Tbo bcadquartere are ia Day* 
ton, Ohio. 

Tke NationaJ Leaptte of Vnitarian Lay- 
men was entnbliRhcd in l&Oit, to promote 
the organization of men's cluhft in all its 
churches and to sug^t and supervise 
nielhods for their activity along tha fol* 
lowing lines: 

To oring the men of the separate Uni- 
tarian churches into close acquaintance, a 
coo|>eFation, and fetlov&hip through the 
vanoafi forma of wcisl and chuTch work; 
to bring about an increuiting participation 
by laymen, not only in tlie work of the 
local church, but also in the alTairs of the 
denominaliou at large, aud to extend the 
activities of tbe church to the advance- 
meat of the social, ciric, moral, and reli- 
gious interests of the community. The 
headquarters are in New York city. (See 
Brotberhoods in Qrest Britain.) 

W. B. PjIttkeson. 

BcfercBces: 

Leete, F. D. Chrittian Brotherhoods. 

(New York, 1918.) 



Patterwai. W. B. Modern Church 
Brotherhoods. (New York, 1911.) 

BROTHEKHOOS OF ANBBEW AND 
PHILIP. — Set; BiiornEftiloon MorKMKNT. 

BROTHISHOOr OP DAVID.— See 

BOV. TUE rEOBLEM OF TttAlMISO TUX; 

Bkauatizjltion, Thr Ukk op, is Teacu* 
IWO. 

BSOTHEBHOOD OP ST. AirDREW.— 

Srk BiioTHKimoou Movement; Girius 

FOB YOUNO PEOPU!, ANOUCIK. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. PAUL^See 

BbOTUEKHOOD iloVHil £.-<?. 

BKOTKERXOODS IH OBEAT BBn- 

AIN.— The history of the "Brother- 
hood" and "The Plc«8ttnt Sunday After- 
noon" — for t]ie morements cannot be 
treated separately — will be alwaytt associ- 
ated with the name of John Blackham. 
He was born in West Bromwich in the 
year 183-1, and has been coonevted for 
practically bis whole life with tbe Eben- 
ezer Congregational Church. 

The morning Adult School had been 
flourishing in Birmingbam for some time 
prior to tiic birth of BrotherhoodB. and 
just before their inception, Ur. D. U. 
Uoody (ff. V.) vraa attracting largn audi- 
ences in that center. Throngb these ineei> 
ing» the spiritual atmosphere for a new 
experiment was created. The Biblp 
claiBseB held in connection with the Soih 
day school had failed in Urge metsan to 
stay the drift of our young poopLe from 
the influences of the church. To use 
the words of the founder of the new move- 
ment, "X realized thai if they were to be 
won we must gire them a servico neither 
too long nor too learned ; ve miut avoid 
dulbien^, prolixity, gloom, and constniot. 
I eaw tliat one reasoa of our fsilare was 
because the classes were conducted in the 
'Hcventh standard* of reliKiou, wh onm 
the members were barely in the 'fint' 
Then I had my first riiion of larga 
dosses of men, and I felt certain Ood 
would show mc bow to realize this vision," 

The renult wsji tliat at a teachers' meet* 
ing held at Ebenezer Church, 1875, Mr. 
Itladthnm offered to make an effort to 
regain and reclaim the young men who 
tud lapsed from the Sunday school. Eto 
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devoted all his leisure to tho task, tod 
talksd about tlie e3[pi>riini.'>nt to all he mut 
durinc the week. 1q duiug m be dbcov- 
ered ute title by which the movement at 
first b«r«me known, "The Pleasant Son- 
day Aftt-rnoon.'* 

WliCQ Id 1909, a tablet wae ouveilcd to 
mark the roum iu wliidi the first meeluiR 
waa hold, the IIct. C. S. Home declared 
that Mr. Btackham had digcovertd 8iui> 
day aft£rii(x>ii. "There were a great many 
peopte/* be a&id, "who bad never discov- 
end the Sunday afternoon. They had 
always slept ihrvugh it; but Mr. Blsck- 
ham liad found that thiH was the best time 
for hia exporimeiit. It waa a tiitui when 
there was practically nothiug io do. At 
any other part of the day a large per- 
centaee of people were engaged or em- 
ployea ip a great many ways, but on Sun- 
day aftertifwii [irncticttlly tho whole man- 
hood of the country waa at liberty, and 
therefore it was the time to do a great 
worit for humanity." 

The lir«t meeting that waa held revealed 
the initial dUlicuUy and it£ reme<ly. The 
difficulty waa to iwpure promise of regular 
and punctual attf^miaare at tlie meetmge. 
The remedy was fouod iu a card of m«m* 
ber»hip and a book prize echeme; in this 
way financial support was gained, as well 
aa an incentive provided to regular at- 
tendance, 

Tho character tliat the meetings were 
intended to assume was expressed by three 
B'a. Tliev wtre to be ^'Briff, Bright. 
Brotherly. ' This aUitCTative motto has 
proved the keynote of a marvelous siir- 
cwtt. The movement started as an off- 
shoot of the Suuday scliool and waa de- 
signed to carry ou its work among the 
pupils who had lapsed. The P.S.A., or 
Brotherhood, sk originally planned waa 
intended to t>e »omelhiiie in the nature of 
an Adult Sunday scliooL It has become 
both Icee and more than that. (See Adult 
School Sfovt-ment.) 

Commenced in a Cotigre^^tronal 
ChDrch, the valae of the Brotltcrhood 
movement was aooa perceired by other 
TeligioQs denominations. Tracing the hia- 
tory of ita advance we find Baplists, Epis- 
oopalians, Methodists. W^sK>yaiig, and all 
engaged in Chrifitiaii work quickly Hccing 
its possibilities, and taking advantage of 
the machinery created. The ao-called 
BtacJc Countrir, in which the movement 



had its birth, soon made a homa for it In 
the varioua charchee throughout the dis- 
trict. By the year 188.1, great meetings 
had been establishf^ in Derby; in 1886, tn 
Nnttiiicham and Leiceater; and by I8S8, 
in l/ind<in. 

At the autumaal meetings of the Cod- 

f-egatioaal Union hold in 1889, Mr. 
htckham gave an account of tlie initia- 
tion and spread of tho idea ; after which 
Lancashire, YorkiJiire, and all £ngland 
became interested. 

Early in 1890 the original idea of meet- 
ing for men only, waa enlarged, aud 
mixed soc ieti ea were establ islied under 
varioua namoa. The underlying idea of 
all these nthcriugs centered around the 
motto "Brief. Bright. Brotherly." al- 
thouph the sodeties entitled "Men's Own" 
and "Brotherhoods" adhered most cloeely 
to the original P.S.A. conception. 

In the year 1893 the question of a na- 
tional federation waa firat considered with 
the i«Htilt that joint couferences have been 
hold from time to time in various o«ot«rs, 
and Federation Meetings are now au an- 
nual feature. 

Aims of the Movement. These may be 
brietl^ summed up as b«ing: 1. Spirit- 
ual, t. «, To lead mca and women into 
the Kingdom of God, (a) Bv the power 
of love; (b) By the power of the Word; 
(c) By the power of the Uoly Spirit. 

3. Social, t. e.. to bring men and 
women into contact with each other in 
reliffious societiea and to offer facilities 
for helping life at all points, (a) Through 
moetiugs; (b) Through clubs; (c) 
Through books; (d) Through mattial in- 
tercourae, etc. 

3. Self-reliance and mutual helpful- 
ness, i. «., to make each society, (a) Self- 
governing; (b) Self-extendiug ; (c) Self- 
supporting; (d) Self-aacrificing. 

Methods and Organiiation. In order 
that these aims may be realized both 
mt^thod and organization are needed. 
This important side of the movement has 
not been overlooked, and a little manual 
entitled Boic to Start a P.S.A. or Simiiar 
Socxtti/, has been published and has had 
a large circulation. In this book may t>e 
fomid outline orders of service, a facsimile 
of a mcraberahip card, a visiting form, 
etc. 

The pioneer of the movement lays stnai 
on the oeoeesity of initial advertisement. 
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"Hie beet movement," be ajs, "may fail 
it uoknoim. It is not euScient to dis- 
oorer a mine, it must be worked before its 
ricbea aw benefit the vommnDtty." In 
coDsequeDce, the discoverer luiolda in bia 
book ibe 6t«pB tbat lead to eaccess, t. e.. a 
good proerUD, inspiring apeedi and suug, 
panctiulity, good committee vork, care- 
fol finance; and lastly, there is a reminder 
that the source from whence enduring 
niHxes must come is the "never-failing, 
all-iu£ficit-ut etrongbotd of prayer." 

Tlie aULvess actiieved by this great 
movement ia ita su^ient warrant. Onoe 
empty churches, and once empty lives, 
Iiave been filled with avw life aud vigor. 
In view, Itowuver, of the fact that the 
original aim of the movement waa to 
supplement the work of the Sunday 
KDOol, and becanae of the development of 
the Institute Department of the seliool in 
which toftchiog is a pronounced feature, 
the raisiofr of the sge limit for member- 
Kbip of P.S.vV. atid simUar societies, would 
be a wist; departure. As cooperative or- 
ganij^ationa both tbe Sunday school and 
Brotherhood may be mutually enriched, 
and more workers trained for wrvicc in 
the Church of Christ. (Sec Brotherhood 
ilovement. ) ^ Melville Hareib. 

BB0THER8 OF THE CHSJSTIAR 

SCHOOLS.— .Skk La Salle, Jkak Bap- 
tists DE; Kouak Catholic Chcbch is 

AUSRIOI. 

BUDDmStf.— See Japak^ REUOiOtrs 
&>i;oATioN in; Nok-Cobibtian ScBiP' 

BOTLDINO UP TEE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL— 8be nECBOiTiNO mm 8, 8., 

MKTlIOOe OF. 

BUILDnvaS, SUHDAT-SCHOOX.— See 

Arcmitectube, S. S. 

BULLABD, ASA (1804-88).— Gonne- 
gationnl (■Iprpvinan, editor, and author. 
Born at Northbridge, Mau., 1804. He 
was graduated from Amherst College 
18S8, after which he spent a year in Au- 
gusta, Me. He attenaed Anaover Theo- 
logicij Seminary for two years, but there 
is no positive record that he was gradu- 
ated fmm there. During the entire time 
of bia cducutiuual tniiuing he wan con- 



Dected vitfa Soudiy-achool work. In 
1831 he became general agent and accra- 
tary of the Maine Sabbath School Unioo. 
in which work he «pent tliree years. Ia 
1834, Ur. Bullaid became the secretary 
and general &f;r>tit of the Massarhnsetta 
Sabbath Schwl Society, which is now 
called the Congn^tioual Sunday Scfaool 
and Publishing Society, Bovtou, iSmm~ 
and for more than fifty years coatinoed 
to work under its auspicea. He was tlie 
editor of The WelUpring, and the SobbatJt- 
Bchool VmioT, and the sutfaor of Fiftf 
r«MV with ike Saibatk SchooU. 

Dr. BuUajxl always felt a special intol^ 
est in children, in their rtiiigioos educa* 
tion, and iu providing literature appro- 
priate for the Sunday school. Dr. Ale^ 
ander UcEcnzie wrote of Dr. BuUard; 
"His personal career is nearly coeval and 
parallel with Sabbatli schools in tliia land. 
... Ho baa been active in promoting 
their intereats, has had a true sTmpatfay 
with their dfi^gn and methods, baa seea 
their strength tod weakneaa, and big 
gained by a large experience a vantaac 
ground for instructing the people." EQa 
connection with the Sunday school was 
tbat of pupil, teacher. Bupcrintendeat, or 
in an official capaciQr. 

Ho died at "Sunnybank," Cambridge 
poH, Mass., in 1888. g_ q_ ^^^^ 

Beferenoa: 

BuUard, Asa. Incidents of a ^usy 
Life; on Autobiographi/. (Boston, 
C1888.) 

BUSHHELL, EOUAOE (1802-7«>.— 

Au .American theologian. Suoday-sclMol 
workers, pareuts, lovers of childhood, and 
childhood itself, owe a large debt of 
gratitude to Horace BushnelT. H» was 
bom in 1808 and died in 1876. A large 
part of bis life and ministry vaa spent 
in Hartford, Conn., where he was pastor 
of the leading Congregational Church. 
From there as a center, his words and 
influence radiated to the oonfinea of the 
religious world. 

^8 genius was so marked, his charac- 
ter so lofty, and hia influence so far reach- 
ing as to give unusual value to whatever 
cause be espoused. "Dr. Bushnell was Dot 
a framer of a theological system, but he 
was n wonderful inepircr of religiooi 
thought and eiporience. HLi sympathias 
embraced with enthusiasm every depart- 
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meot of life." (A. E. Dunning. Congrt- 
gaUonaiistt in Ameruxt.) For cloqaeoce 
and b^autj' hit sennons tre comparra with 
those of F. W. Robertson. That ho 
dmoed tho primal worth of u child, otiil 
nndcntood the supreme value of Cbris- 
tiao traiDing, is in itself 8 tribute to hia 
geoitu. What to>day ia a comtnoaplace 
waa in bis day very unuauat, Hia oook 
entitled Ckrittian JVurfure marked ta 
epoch in religious thinking. It was in 
■dvanc« of the times, — a pioneer, & path- 
fil>d«r, and a pointer out of tho way. The 
main proposition of the work is that tho 
phild 18 to prow up a Christian, and nerer 
think of himii«If as anything clw than a 
Christian, In arji^ing for bia theory 
of Christian training Dr. Btiabnell eaya: 
"Therefore we bring them (the children) 
into the Bchool of Christ and the pale 
of mercy with us, there to be trained up 
in the holy nurture of ttia Lord." He 
behcved atrongly that children should be 
members of the church, and buttressed 
hia belief with aubftlantial reasoning, 
afaowing among other things that they 
bad been accorded guch mfTmberehip from 
the earliest Ohritttian times. II« aleo in- 
•iHtcd upon the nec«wity of a Christian 
regimon for alt b«ptize<l children, and 
outlined the more important elements 
essential in such a course of relifpoua dis- 
cipline and instruction. His books Ood 
in Chritt, Natnre and the SttperNatitraJ, 
Vicarious Sacrifice, and Foratvenets and 
/ait, act forth Dr. UushneH'a spiritual 
attitude and hia theological intorpreta^ 
tiomt. 

In bia recognition of the value of phyai- 
cal nurture as a meane of grace, the pfaco 
of play in religious discipline, and the 
religious opportunity of homo and family 
life Dr. Bushneil waa a tliorough modem. 
1ndee<l, many principles and methods now 
brought forrard as new, and original, root 
back in the teaching of tliis man to 
whom the present-day pedagogy, and the 
whole modorn HundaT'School movement 
owes a debt of incalculabte magnitude. 

It ia Bignificant of tlio depth and 
ainceritT of hia comictiona tliat ehortly 
before his death he said earnectW to one 
whom in earlier life he had tried to per- 
suade to give up Suii'invi't-hool work and 
enter the miniatry, "Now I've come to 
see that the work you are doing ia th« 
grwteat work in the world." Then after 



a pause he added, "Sometimes I tbink 
it's the only work there ia in the world." 

Every Sunday-fichool worker, and in- 
deed every on« interested iu the religious 
life of childhood and youth, should <»re- 
fuUy study Horace BuahneU's tearliinga 
as sot fortti in Cftritttan Nurture. 

D. 0. DOWKIT. 

References: 

Cheney, Mrs. M. (B.) Life and 

Letters of Horace Bttshnell. (New 

York, 1903, cl880-1903.) 
Hunger, T. T. Horact Bvshnatt. 

Preacher end Theologian. (Boalon, 

1899.) 

BUSEWICK AVENUE (tt£THODIST) 
STTHDAY SCHOOL.— The Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist Sunday School of 
Brooklvn. N. Y., is a notable example of 
a highly graded school, with each depart- 
ment thoroughly organized »o aa to be a 
complete school for the purposes of that 
department, and working automatically 
in the absence of the general superintend- 
ent Each department ia organically con- 
nected with all the others, and by means 
of ftunuBl promotions from one depart- 
ment to HUotiier contributes to the wel- 
fare and progrptw of the whole school. 
There arc, liowcver, no promotions from 
one grade to another within a department. 
Id one reepect the Bushwick Avenue 
school differs from other gradnd schoola, 
in that its teachers are encouraged to 
remain with their chueea throughout the 
whole course, up through the Senior De* 
partment. This is contrary to the uaual 
custom of graded schools; but with the 
help of competent teachers, Bushwick 
AveDue bas successfally applied this 
diange. 

The school is under the authority of a 
Sunday School Board consisting of the 
pastor, ofBcers, teachers, and the Sunday 
school Committee of (he Quarterly Con- 
ference. All clasfH-R are continued 
throughout the summer. The school 
opens at half past two in the afternoon, 
and clowH at four. It bos u membcrBbip 
of about 3,800 (including its Cradle BuU 
and Home Department) and is divided 
into five depar^ents; (t) the Beginners' 
Department, with pupils from four to 
five years old; (2) the Primary, from six 
to eight; (3) the Junior, from nine to 
twelve; (4) the Intermediate, from thir- 
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te«n to sixteen; (5) the Senior, from 
serenteen to twcntj; (6) the Aduts, all 
twenty-one and above. 

This outline of the school's orgaaiza- 
tion facilitate* a refereuce to the dirtiaiy 
live outlook uid spirit which animntf it; 
namely, the educatJDr of each department 
so aa to develop its local entbosiann and 
enerrjr to the highest attainable point, 
th«reby promotios « friendly rivalry 
vh<we purpoM in tTi« gCDcrnl gwA ot the 
■cbool and the church, with special cm- 
pbaais upon the rcligioiu motiTe and work 
of the year. 

Buahwick Avenue Sunday Sehool baa 
a special idea and task set before it each 
year, toward which the individual efforts 
of it« officers, teaclieni, god pupi^ and 
all the power of its ur^&uiutioa, arc 
directed. The«« ideas and tasks may vary 
considerably, but the spiritual motive is 
alwayn kept in view. One year it was 
a campaign for aiding the church in build- 
ing operations — the battle cry for that 
rr being "Together"; in another year 
wiB an attempt practically to realize 
"The holin«ea of the teacher's poeiticm 
and relation to the pnpil"; again, tho 
thonght for the year was "\Ve eeek the 
best: the Book, the friend, the life of 
aervice." 

In regard to organization, there are ten 
dassee in the Beginners' Department ; 
but the Primary Department is taught as 
one clas8, the teacher being asaiated by 
twelve monitors. The Jimior Deipart- 
mcnt has thirty-»ii cUnscs and four 
gjBde«, each year from nine to twelve in- 
clusive, being counted as a grade; but 
those in the fir»t year are taught as one 
class on Uie principle that for the young- 
est pupils the transitioD from the Pri- 
mary to the Junior Department is thus 
made carior. The Intermediate Depart- 
ment has also four grades. This depart- 
ment shows the best average sttendanoe 
and decided superiority in the number 
and attendance of boya. This fact is 
noteworthy t)eeause in this department, 
especially at the ages of lifteeo and six- 
teen, boys are inclined mpidly to drift 
away from the Sunday i*chool. The Buc- 
ce«8 of Bushwick Avenue itchool in tliia 
rMpcct is attributable to {!) capable 
men teachers for boys; (S) an att-ractive 
Toora; (3) the trpatinent of the Tntemie- 
diate Department, for some purposes, as 



a subdivision of the Senior. The Inle: 
mediate pupila attend the opening He 
ioee of the Senior Department, and on 
special occasions, such as Esetcr, Decora- 
tion day, Flag day, etc., folding doors 
permit the merging of Intermediate and 
Seoior pupils in one large room, with the 
advantage to the former of listening to 
fpeciol addresses, music, etc In the 
Senior Department there are sixty-five 
clames, but no grades. 

The school meets in cheerful, well- 
deeo rated, and well ventilated rooms. 
Each department has a separate ro(na, 
with departmental superintendent, offi- 
cers, and teachers, and with appropriate 
instruction and deTotional service. Each 
has its departmental committees to dis- 
cnsB local affairs, and at timca all the 
chairman of the departmental commit- 
tees join to discuss the progress of the 
whole sehool. There are games, a gym- 
nasium, reading room, baaaMll club, boys' 
brigade, fife and drum corps, and a well- 
trained orefaestra. The democratic spirit 
of the ecboot is indicated in tho organized 
classes in the Intermediate and Senior 
dcpurtmeuts. In these elasses, in which 
tlie pupils chooge their own officers and 
are pnictic«lly self-governing, much is 
aecoQipUshed in austiiining the enthusi- 
asm of the departments in behalf of the 
whole school. There is an Employment 
Bureau which, without charge, has pro- 
cured situations for tlioUMSiuU of pupils. 

Bushwick Avenue schuut does not em- 
phsHixe the idsa of the Sunday school as 
a "children's rhurch"; it rather aims to 
add to the church's memberahip and eGB- 
ciencv; and this is done by endeavoring to 
supplement and round out the training 
of the pupiU in tboM! rcBpccts which the 
regular adult church service fails to meet 
ICeeh department has an order of service 
euiti-'d to the needs and understandinff 
of the pupils. For thn Intormedtat* anS 
Senior departments theiw orders ara 
printed. In all departments it is fev 
milted to supplement the IcMune of Scrip- 
ture by facte, ill ui!t rations, and the cod- 
tompktion of noble characters from tha, 
mnderu world. 

The enthusiasm of oflirera and teMfaetlli 
in their work is increased by tlie 
exercise of the social spirit on public oc- 
cADions. At an annnal banquet and re- 
ception is sounded the kcyoote of 
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work of tiie school for the year. At tiieM indiTidnal teacher — Ib slways kept in Tiev 

leiinionB scRnethinff of the aggressiveneBS in relation to the great object : the de- 

of the college spirit is permitted, thongh velopment of character in the popil. The 

within limits strictl; maintained, and general snperintendent is Mr. Frank L. 

with a constant reminder of the spiritual Brown; the associate Baperintendent is 

purpose of the school. At the same time Mr. Harry Q. Simpson, 
the prime factor — the efficiency of the J. W. Bcbbill. 




CABINET, SITHSAT SCHOOL— The 
Snnilay School Cabinet ia conipoited of tbc 
heads of the departments in the Sunday 
school — the Beginners, Primary, Junior, 
Iiitcrme<li&tc, Hcuior and Adult. The 
president of the Cabinet is the general 
super! Dtesdetit of the Sunday schooL 
Meetings are held once a month, at which 
the department heads make a report of 
the work in their departmeuta. In this 
way each department knowa what th£ 
other is doing, and unity is given to the 
life of the whole eehool. DepurtmcDt 
snpcniitendcnttt know better what to ex- 
pect from the gradeii that ore roming to 
them at the begiiming of the new year; 
they know aleo what equipment their 
grades should have before they pass into 
the next department. The whole Sunday- 
Bchool system — it« organization, equip- 
ment, curriculum, ami activities, its lim- 
itations and poHsibititieK — ia made clear 
to every member of the Cabinet. The ro- 
BuU is a cloBor correlation of forccn, 
avoidance of waste, a definite, consistent 
purjwee for the year, and a new morale 
through the entire hody of workcfB. 

Ill email siliools, the Cahhiot should in- 
clude Wcliera of the graded. In auy Sun- 
day school where (here are organized 
cla'sacs tif young people seventeen years old 
and upwards, the presidontti niid teachers 
aliould be a part of thv Sunday School 
Cabinet. The contribution Uiey can make 
to the solution of the "teen age" problem 
IB too valuable U* be ignored. (See Or- 
ganization, 8. 8.) g. A. Weston. 

OALVnr, JOHN (1600-64).— Theolo- 
gian and one of the leading reformers of 
the sixteenth century; born at Noyou, iu 
Picardy, France. After his preltiuinary 
education he studied Latin, logic, ana 
philoKophy for four Tears at the University 
of Paris, where doubtless he came in con- 
tact with the new doctrines. He next de- 
voted himwlf tft the rtudy of taw, fir*t at 
Orleana and then at BourKc*. end mean- 
while studied tlie Greek Testuinent. 



The exact date of hia oonveniioQ ia un- 
certain, but it was probably between \&2S 
and 1532. After his father's death ui 
I.S.1I, Calvin became identified with the 
Reformation. At Paria he preached, and 
in 1S33 he helped to prepare an inaugural 
addrece for Nicholas Cap, tb« rector of 
the University, in which addresa the new 
teachings were stated »o boldly that both 
men had to leave the city. At Basel in 
1536 hiit epoch-making hook the InstituUt 
of Ihe CArufun Religion waa pub1ishe<L 
This work eysteinatically nets forth the 
doctrines of thi Reformed churches, and 
has been called "the masterpiece of Prot- 
estant th«ology." 

The same year be wcDt to Oeneva, ex- 
pecting only to remain over night. Tha 
city wan in a state of revolt, having thrown 
off the pope's autliority, and Calvin wat 
besought to stay and to or^iiizu the dia- 
turbeu elements. He yiddijd to their 
entr^ati^ and actively directed the rc{* 
ormation of the church, edacatiOQ and 
morals. Ilis system had a profound and 
lasting effect npon the thought, creeds, 
and gDvemmeDt in KnglancF, Scotland, 
and America. 

In the Encyctopcrdia Britannica, Pro- 
feesor Grieve ea^s: "His system had an 
immense value in the history of Chris- 
tian thought It appealed to and evoked 
a higli order of iatclligt-nco, ajid its insist- 
ence on personal salvation has borne 
worthy fruit So also its tnaistence on 
the chief cud of man, Ho know and do 
the will of God,' made for the streoumu 
morality that helped to build up tha 
modem world," 

Calvin's principal dociriDea were tfaa 
sovereignty of Gw3 and the authority of 
the Bible truth. His work for the BiMt 
was most important Be revised the 
French Bible and Prepared commeutarias 
upon its separate Doolca. One of his te- 
nets was that the children must be car^- 
fnlly trained in the home by the pari-nti 
and must attend the Sunday noon cat«- 
chetical classes. The basis of mch in* 
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fitrat-tioD V88 his Frvnch i-itcchism. Also 
in the day school the children were taocht 
to sins the Psalms in order that tney 
mieht le«d in the coDgregstJonsl singing. 
Calvin insisted that they Hhould ho trained 
"not morelj in soiuid leamiiig and doo 
trine, bnt also in mannen, good morals, 
and conunon sense." g^^^^ j^ ^KLh. 

B«f erenow: 

Bungpner, P. Coivin: His Life, La- 

t hours, and Wriiing^ (Edinburgh, 
1863.) 

Dytr, T. H. Life of John CaMn. 
(London. 1850.) 

Hew SdiaffMerzog Encyclopedia of 
Relicunts Knovilodge, 

W&Ucer, W. John Calvin. (New 
York, 190fi.) 

Willis, B. if. D. Servetus and Ctd- 
vm:a8tudy . . . in the Earlg Bistoty 
of M« JUformalicn, (London, 1877.) 

CALVnnSTIG METHODISTS IN 
WALES. — See Qsaded Lessons, Bbitish. 

CAMP FIBE QIBLS. THE— This or- 
ganization uumbtTa oier (10,OUO girls, and 
is rapidly growing. Under the guidance 
and stimulus that the organization affords 
the girls are enabled, in s practical way, 
better to fit themselves for life. 

llic eyvtcro of organization includes 
groups of girls under the goidaoce of 
young women designated as "guardian." 
riie guardian most be s capable person — 
die iDOSt be one who has a genuine lore 
for girls, a real liking for the work, and 
must h«»e the best of references. After 
her appliration has been approved by the 
HatKMul Board she gathers aroond her a 
^np of from ten to twenty girls, with 
wluan sbe bolda weekly meetings. 

Tbe gnmp is known as a "Camp Fire** 
and has a oistinctive name. 

For doing certain things, which range 
from household duties to business and 
which are kDOWD as ''honors," tbe girls 
receive various beads which mnbolixe by 
their shape and colom the different kinds 
of activities that a girl pursues. For the 
sake of convenience these activities are 
divided into the following diTisions : 
Health, home craft, nature lore, camp 
craft, hand craft, bu»inoM, patriotism. 

At the weekly {gather iiigs, the girls team 
to do some of the various "honor" tasks. 
Once a mrath a "Camp Fire" is held at 



whifh a ftymbolic ceremony Is carried out 
beads awarded, etc., snd all the girls wear 
their ceremonial Indian gowns and their 
strings of beads. 

Fire is the symbol of the organization, 
for around it tbe first homes were built 
Not only does the "Camp Fire" stand (or 
tho home, bot for the genuineness and 
gimplieity of out-of-door life 

'Tbe watchword is Wokelo. It is 
formed of tbe ^ret two iettcre of work, 
health, and love. 

These "Camp Fires" and other meet- 
ings, the simple Indian costume (which 
the girls theaudves can malce at sliulkt 
eipenee), the beautiful ceremonials full 
of meaning, and the iiidivtdual namcfl ez- 
preeaive of ideals, are all symbols for real 
effort, without which no girl could long 
remain a contented member. In the 
spirit created bv the organization a girl 
advances through the various ranks, and 
acquires lienors" by doing her home 
work intellif^ntly, by physical excreiBe, 
by a knowledge of the trees, hirda, flow- 
ers and stars, by caring for the sick, by 
trimming a hat, bj keeping her own ac- 
counts, hy refraining from sodas and 
candy between meals, and by two hundred 
other actions of performance or aelf- 
restraint. Jksides the "honors" needed to 
secure rank, others may bo woo which arc 
recognized by additiunnl "honor beads." 

These leqoirementa for rank and elec- 
tive honors, cover the entire field of a 
girl's actiTities. Some typiod examples 
ore: 

To make a shirt waist. 

To cook meat in four ways. 

To do all the work in a succeeaful gar- 
den. 

Wood earring. To make a uacful piece 
of furnitarc. 

To live for one year on a given allow- 
ance which shall cover all peraoaal ex- 
penses, and to keep full accounts. 

To be free from everj- indication of a 
cold for two conHecutire months between 
October and April. 

To tell the history and meaning of the 
American Sag and the flag of the coun- 
try from which her ancestors came. 

"Honors" are also given for enoour^ 
agement to folk dancing, craft work, 
simple singing, and eimilsr activities 
which are i>cing crowded out of modern 
life by other more superficial iutereste. 
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A girt, upou joining:, exprcssta her de- 
sire to ke«p the Law of the Camp Fire, 
which is to: seek beauty; gire eeirioe: 
parrae knovlcdge; bo trastworthy; bold 
on to health J elorifv work; be happy. 

After eriDcing her practical enthusi- 
asm in the work, she receives without pay- 
ment, a eilver ring and becomes a "Woofl- 
gathcrer," takes an Indian oamo, and diy 
cij^ns a symbolic besdbuid e\igge«tivc of 
«ome ideal which she desires to achieve. 
Through mootlis of daily achievement she 
becomes a "Fire maker" and is entitled to 
wear the "Fire makers" Sraeelct. Tho 
rank of "Torch bearer*' is merited by ac- 
complishiog greater undertaking 

A guardian is free to conduct her 
"Carop Fire" as she judges bert eo long 
a» ahe con/orma to the general rules re- 
garding honors and requirements for 
ranlt. She ia expected to plan the work, 
to award the honors, and in general to be 
reHpoHKible for all the activities of the 
"Citiiip Fire." 

Guardians are given & small round pin 
which Eymbolizea the buh and stands for 
lire. Sprmding from an open ring in 
tho center are twelve raya, one for «ach 
month of tho year. On oach ray arc tlircc 
projections, work, health, and love — that 
IB, the Oainp Fire Girls are busy all the 
year in worlc, health, and love. To the 
guardians it (^ymbotizo* thnt tlic succ^-m 
of the entire work depends upon Ikt devo- 
tion, ideals, originality, and leadership. 
The guardians are the real sources of in- 
spiration and 8UCCC8B. 

In order to have tho organiution aelf- 
sapporting and not a philsnthropy. eai-h 
"Camp Fire" having not over ten mera- 
bcra ia expected lo pay annually five dol- 
lars an their ghare in the expenses of the 
national work. For each member in ad- 
dition to ten, fifty cents is to be added, 
e. g., for a "Camp Fire" of fifteen mem- 
bers the annual due« will be seven dollars 
and a half. Thene feeR arc payable in two 
in^tallmente, December first and June 
first, each year. It is expected thst this 
money Bhall be earned by each "Camp 
Fire" rather than given by the girU or 
their friendB, as it ia believed that it ia 
more valuable to the girls to earn the dues 
for th<Tn9elve8 than it woald tie for 
benevolent people to donate them. Help- 
iug praple to help themselves is s funda- 
mental principle. 



A monthly bulletin named TVoAeio 
issued by the National Board. It eon 
taina special information for gnardians 
and girla, and articles of general inter 

Qirls cannot join the Camp Fire Gic 
until tliey arc twelve years of age. Pri<l 
to that they may become "Blue Birds 
which IP the name of an auxiliary or^ 
iaition for tho benefit of youngi^ girlj 
"Blue Birds" have special coat 
meetings, and activities quite diffe 
from thoee of the Camp Fire Girls, 
neat of "Blue Birds" may be started 
a&j guardian. Camp Fire Girls who 
capable ol doing so are eocooraged 
assist 

The spirit of wholesome aimpllct^ 
vading the Camp Fire Girls' organizatifi 
causes it to bo adaptable to all girls, ac 
appeals equally to all classes of socie^ 
Its growth is encouragingly great 
girls who are now receivmg by means 
the organization much of that refioc 
and aymmetricjil development of 
acter that othtfrwiae they might miss 
tirely. The plan of the Camp Fire Gil 
is such that it fits into the needs of 
home and of prncrttcaUy all organintic 
dealing with girls, Oiganizatioiis 
Camp Fire Girls are in every one of 
United States, 

After carpfnl planning the m( 
WH8 publiely launched in March, 191 
Dr. Luther Gulick and Urs. Qulick ba^ 
coatribated largely to the success of 
movement which is an outgrowth of 
number of years' exporimce in developil 
the "Camp Pins'* idea among girls in 
summer camp. HeudquBrters are locat 
at 461 Fourth avenue, New York ci^. 

CAMPS, CHUBCH.— A camp may 

coaducted at a cost to each camper of d< 
more than fifty or sixty cents a day. 
ia almost always possible to secure, wi 
out cost, the use of a pleasant and 
lary spot near safe bathing, and it ia ofti 
powible to borrow tents and boats, and 
der such circumstances their coct may 
materially reduced. 

The beet time for a camp i.i the fi 
week after school closes. The young 
pie are thus gathered together before 
scatter for the summer. This 
usually precedes the postor'a vscatjon 
and includes the Fourth of July, thai 
enabling boys or girla who may be 
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ployad thittogfa Uie fluomer to secure a 
litufl of tb« campiDf^ experience during 
their holiday. 

The location of a camp, a« has hetsa 
«uggeit«d, should be beaiAv a body of 
water. It tdiould aluo be within a few 
miles of the church, ra that it may be 
easily visited by the parent*. There 
ahouid be safe drinking water tt haud, 
and easy opportimity of buyiDft milk, 
groceries, and fruit*. It U not necessary 
to go off into the vrildn In order to hare 
a aucce»fuJ camp. I'lic natural exclu- 
siTeoeas of the camp spirit isolates the 
campen eren from near neighbora, and 
there is both safety and codvciucdco in 
having access to kindly friends. 

The DeceeaaTy equipment of a camp is 
moderate in amount. After tents aud 
boats liave been secured the campers will 
divide among themBehes the task of brine- 
iag the larger cooking utensiU, while each 
will bring his own iDdividnal crockery 
and eiWer. The treneh fire is more ap- 
propriate than a Btove, and forms the 
foundation of the social camp-fire at 
night. 

One great ralue of omiping 18 the 
spirit of cooperation which is required. 
All the work of s camp can be done under 
direction by the campers themselTes. It 
has l)ccn the writcr^s cuistom the first 
moraing of t'smp to diride those predent 
into four etjuads : Those to do the <x)oking, 
and to spt and wait upon the tabic; those 
who bring the grocom*; those who bring 
wood and water, and have charge of tlic 
boats and games ; and those who wash the 
dishes. Each equad serves two days, and 
(hen takes a different ta«k. It is not 
u»u«lly well to take cooked food from 
luune. The camp leader brings a supply 
of staple groceries, and prepares the food 
{reebly from day to day. In warm weather 
the prepared cereals, simple soups and 
stewR, cocoa, salt, and freah menta and 
berries, constitute a sufficient variety. 
The direction of the cantp should be di»- 
tinttly placed under the authority of this 
leader, bnt tmder the sauad-evntem of 
working the pre£dure of aatfiorjty is 
bardly felt Two rc'gulalions are abso* 
lately necessary, and their infraction 
choQid be punished by instant difimi.<»al. 
TlieM are tliat no firearms nor fire- 
crarken ahouid be allowed in camp, and 
that no camper should be allowed in the 
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water, except at the bathing period when 
all go together. 

1'he most enjoyable camps are thooc 
shared b^r young peonle of aoout the same 
age. It is not feasible to camp with older 
and younger boya together unless it be 
distinctly nnderatood that each older boy 
is the patron of a younger one : othcrwinc 
tbetv will be irritation between the two 
ages. 

There should be a simple schedule in 
the leader's mind, which, nevertheless, 
becomes somewhat elastic in practice. 
The boys will naturally skylark more or 
less the first night, and tboiild be allowed 
plenty of sleep the next morning. The 
sunlight wilt awaken them <!flrty, and so, 
after a lively day of physical activity, 
they will be glad enough to retire early 
afterward. There should always be an 
hour of restfolnosB after the noon-day 
meal. There should be two fixed periods 
for bathing, before dinner and supper, 
and to this may be added an informal 
"dip" before breakfast for those who are 
especially energetic. The morDing will 
usually be devoted to a baeehall game, and 
water baseball will be a favorite sport 
during the afternoon swim. Kxcnrsions 
in a uoat after wood, and by land for 
fptx?ene8 and fruits, hiking expeditions 
mto the sarrounding country, an hour of 
story-telliDg and song around the camp* 
fire, will £11 the day abundantly. 

There should always he a •'mnthers' 
day,*' when the parents will bring plenty 
of provisions to fill the larder, and will 
b« royally entertained by the boys. The 
fathers shonld be encouraged to spend a 
night at camp. Several of them will 
probably remain over Sunday. Sunday is 
rather a difficult day to fill wholesomdy. 
!x>ng -walks in the woods, s Sandoy-school ' 
session, a song service on the shore, or a 
visit to a nei^iboring church, are appro- 
priate activities. 

Camping is suitable not tmly to boys, 
bat also to girls. Girls, however, having 
so much domestic work in the winter, mav 
prefer to hire a cottage where they wiU 
enjoy mutual fellowship without hardship. 

The ttcqiiBJntftnoeehip produced by a 
week of camping seems to resemble the 
clone bonds of a college fraternity. Ever 
after each boys pull together as a gronp, 
and many a church clab or Snnday-school 
cla^ ba^ grown oat of strong attachments 
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nude at camp. The leader finds « spirit- 
ual opportuDity, Dot BO much io fonutl 
expreesioDS of religion, as in his ova will- 
iiiguess to share bardHhips and play with 
hilt jroang friends, and alto bjr the pecal- 
iar opporttinitie* that come to him iu 
ramblin? alone with individual boys, to 
talk wita them concerning their life pur- 
poe«8 and ideals, {Sc« VocatioDal lo- 
BtrnctioD.) It has been the writer's 
experience that boyx who camp with him, 
are tliose who later become members of 
the chTirch and etrong helpers in the 
chureh work. ,p ^ Fordush. 

References: 
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CAFASA, EISTO&T OF THE ASSO- 
CIAT£D SUNDAY-SCHOOL WOKK VX 
THE DOMIHIOK OF.— Kev. William 
Smart, whose purente beloDged to the 
SeceaaioD Church of UaddingtoQ, Scot* 
laad, having resolved to devote hia life 
to missionary work, sailed for Canada on 
April 8, 1811. On arrival he worked 
elowly wfstwunl, reaching Eliza bctht own, 
now Brockvillp, and the SI. Lawrence 
river, October 7, 1811. On the accond 
Sabbath in October he organized a Sab- 
bath school. Tliia was the first Sabbath 
school in what wae then Upper Canada, 
now Ontario. 

la 1828 Rc7. A. J. Parker came from 
Vermont to tlie village of Danville, Que- 
bec, where he organized the Congrega- 
tional Church, remaining its pastor for 
forty years. From an address delivered 
^ him about 1868, entitled Sabbath 
Sekoola in ihe Townshipa Forty Years 
Ago, it is learned that in 1828 a group of 
nine achools met in convention in the 
vicinity of Stanstead Plain. Also that in 
the BummPF of 1829 or 1830 a bltvrkhouBC 
used for day school purposes was refused 
the day school teacher for the use on 
Sunday for a Snnday school. "Protec- 
tion of the bailding," handsome as it 
must have been, was the reason alleged. 
It ia difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine ju£t what school wag firet orgaa- 
ized in Canarln. [I^iis honor is claimed 
by the Churcti of England in Canada 
which reports, apparently on good author- 
ity, a Sunday school in Halifax, Xova 
Scotia, in 1783.] 



Ob the nth of July, 1836, the Be*. 
T. Osgooie, Captaia Maitland, Mr. •lomn 
Court, iSr. Alexander Leglie, Mr. A. 
Howson and Henry Lyman met to tbi 
office of Mr. Jame« Court, Montreal, 
Quebec, "to take into consideration tba 
neceeaity of forming a Union for the 
purpose of promoting 8abb«th acbooU 
throughout the Proviuc<»." Thia nuetiag 
led to the appointment of a commiltee, 
and tliv calling of a larger meeting, with 
the n-sult tliat on the 21st of July, 1S36, 
the "Canada Sunday School Union*' was 
formally organized, as He conMitution d^ 
dared, "to promote the establishment of 
Sunday achcN>la wherever it is deemed pra^ 
ticable, and to encourage and itrengthn 
those already in existence." It waa aimi- 
lar in pliin and purpose to the Ameriau 
Sunday School Union with which, in it» 
early days, it waa closely acsociated. This 
is the first cooperative Sunday sdioal 
effort in British America. 

Its field of operation inclnded all tit* 
British territory from Upper Canada to 
the Atlantic Ite agenta and missioDarici 
traveled from Sarnia to Oaape and tlta 
Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawreace to 
the East. There seems to be do break 
in the records of tliis Union. They foitti* 
fully obeen'ed an Anniversarv meeting in 
the month of January and a r^gntar 
montblv Hiisiness meeting. They devotoi 
themsefve-B diligently to the purpose «( 
the orgaoiution. For the first fiftt 

J ears of its existence it was closely re- 
sted to the Canadian Branch of the 
British and Foreign Uible Society, whici 
was organi7.ed in 18S0. To make pm- 
vision that schools should be supplied with 
belpfnl periodicals and books, the UaiM 
carried on an extensive depository. As 
an indication of the extent of ita depot)* 
tory, their report of 1871 shows the f(J- 
lowing iasQCs: 

Library Books 8,477 

Elcmentfliy Books 1,026 

Hymn Books S,$37 

naioa Questions $35 

Maps and Illustraiiona... 1S6 

Tracts 1,360 

Teachers' Nfotw 1,682 

Sundriie 9,134 

Periodicals 44,487 

Total 69,19« 
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The Treasurer's SUtoDHit shorn — 

Receipts, Caali Balsnoes snd 

Payment* on Account $3,776.70 

Fnw CoDtribotions d,6?6.45 

DhrideDds oa Bank Stock 96.00 

Bftknce from last jear 155.40 

Oiotal $6,703. 6fi 

In I8R3 extensive correBpoodence was 
cooductcil by tht CHnadu Sunday School 
UoJoa, with a view to securtDg three or 
four saitabte persons to do summer mia> 
sionai; work in what is knovn as the 
partem tomshipe, tliat portion of Quebec 
Province, then Lower Canada, occupying 
the western point of land brtween the 
m. Lawrence and the Aiiu-rk-un Hound* 
ary. As a result some young men spent 
July and August of 1S58 in mission work, 
organizing Sunday echoots. The salary 
received was $15 per month and expenses. 
On the 15Ui of February, 1(153, Mr. J. 
McKally wan engaged as Agent of the 
Union. He was the lirat to occupy this 
pontioa. The duty of the Agent waa not 
Mily to enooarage and organize schools, 
but also to collect funds for the promotioD 
of the work, lie was succeeded by Rev. Mr. 
Elliott, who labored from September 1, 
1856, to December, 1860. In March, 
I860, Iter. John McKillic«n became Agent 
and continued in this capactiy for ahorti 
thirty years. Some conception of the 
work accomplished may be gleaned from 
reporta of the Agentfs work. In 185T>63 
new echool« were orguuizod with 310 
teachers and offi<:er« and 2,110 pupils, 
beitides 223 schools visited and encour- 
aged. These visita were bv no meana all 
made on Sunday, but night after night, 
from Mttlement to sctth-inoiit, as the 
Agent plodded on, workers gladly camo 
together. In 1873, 41 acbools are re- 
p<Ktcd organized, with 196 teachers and 
oflSe«» and 1,506 pupils. Further in- 
sight may be gathi-rcd from the following 
paragrapha taken from early reports — 

"In reference to the general misaion- 
ary work of the year, thirly-five town- 
ablps were Tiaited, somft of theee only 
partially, owing to the nature of tha 
coantry and limited Proteatant popnla* 
lion. Twdre different points were visited 
on the sea coast on the eastern limit of 
onr Geld, and fire achools were there 
organized and fire othen placed in more 



effectiTe working order. To show the 
destitution of «ome paria he adds, 'In 
one township I found only three schools 
in operation and oi^anized six. la an- 
other I fonnd the same number and organ- 
ized six. Id a third T found four schools 
and organiz«d five. In another I visited 
two and found openings for four, and in 
yet another I found two and organised 
eighf." 

"Recently found two interesting Bottlu- 
tnents in the vicinity of a denae Roman 
Catholic populatioD. On inquiry I wa» 
told by a merchuit that it waa uselew 
to go any farther in that direction. An 
old woman wished me to go. The result 
was the organiz-ation of two Union schools, 
in one of which arc 40 pupils; the other, 
at my second meeting, '6S young peraona 
gave in their names r« wifUiing to be re- 
ceived into a Teatament Olaaa.' Ths 
young people raised and paid oror 913 
in a Httle more than 34 hours to for- 
nish tlieir school." 

The First Convention. The adviaebilily 
of holding a convention of Sunday-whool 
teachers in Canada was first suggested 
by Mr. 3. J. Lvman at a meeting of tbs 
Cfommittee of the Canada Sunday Schoc^ 
Union, Montreal, on July 22, 1856. This 
suggestion led to a pretiniinary meeting 
of a few gentlemen from different parts 
of the country at Kingston, on the 25tb 
of September, IHBti. 'rbe meeting decided 
unonunously in faror of a convention, 
and created a local Committee of Man* 
agt^nent with provision for other com- 
mittees in corrL-spouding ccntcn. A cir- 
cular, signed by sixty-seven ministers and 
laymen in different parts of Canada, waa 
issued, which was addmeed to ministers, 
aupcrtnfendenta and others interuted in 
Sabbath MboolB. The first convention 
thus called met on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 1 1, 1857, in the city of Kingston. The 
attendance waa 310 delegates, 177 of 
whom presented statistical reports from 
185 Bcnools. Kincty-fire additional ic- 
porta were received from partiea unable 
to attend. 'I"he President of this diet 
Canadian Sunday School Convention 
waa Hon. James Fcrricr, of Montreal. 

Altbongfa elaborate provision ft-as made 
at the Kingston convention for succeed- 
ing conventions, all plana and reeolutions 
failed, and it was not until 1865, after 
a lapse of vigbt years, that a second con- 
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vention vae cslled. The proposat to hold 
this coDT«Qti(iD cimo from Ke\-. W'illism 
Millard of Bramptoa, at that time Sccie- 
(ary of the Peel Covmty Sunday School 
UiuoD which bid meanwhile come into 
aatteatx. 'Vhe prelJmiiiary or prepara- 
tory mvcting wu again called in Eings- 
too, and the plan lud for the oooTeatioD 
of 18fi5 in Toronto. The way being 
blocked tbere, the convention met in 
Huniltoa on September &, 6 and 7, 1863, 
in the HcNab Stiaet Methodist Church, 
the Baptist and Central I'resbytcrian 
Churches. Hero wag organized tbv "Sud- 
day School As-sociation of Canada." This 
was entirely diatinct from though in no 
way in opposition to the "Canada Sun- 
day School Union," ihc latter being wholly 
BUBaionBrr. Tlie new organization was 
a convention movemeot. The rwolution 
creating this new oiganization stated, 
"That nnder a deep con?!clion of the 
importance of mutual counsel in this 
great work of the religious training of the 
young, we, liw delegates in Convention 
MncmhlH, hereby resolve to associate 
OQiMlTes for this purpoge on a doctrinal 
bnaia ngn?ed upon in the first Oonrenlion 
in Kingston, under the designation of the 
'Sabbath fichool Associstion of Canada.'" 
The resolution further provided for an 
Exeeotive Committee and the appointment 
of a General Secretary |o serve until the 
□«xt convention. The General Secretary 
appointed was Itev. William Millard. 

A Third Organisation. At the sixth 
convention in Bollf'villc, in October, 1869, 
the Hcv. John McKillican, Agent of the 
Canada Sunday Sc-liool UnioD, Montreal, 
preeentod gni-tiiigs and appt'srvd aa delo 
gate. At this conventiou also Mr. James 
McOuire, Agent of the "Sabbath School 
Missionary Union of Ontario," appeared 
and reported. Thus appears a now organ- 
ization which was created in Toronto in 
ISes at the inattgatioo of the "Sabbath 
School Association of Canada," to do 
missionary work in the Province of On- 
tario auch as that Aasociation folt ahould 
be done, but not by itaelf. There is 
little reference to tbia new organization. 
Its work was warmly approved and en- 
couraged at the Annual conventions. In 
1676 a full report of thi^ "Missionay 
Union" waa prtsenled by Itev. John M. 
Cameron and the work of tlie Union waa 
taken over by the Convention and com* 



mended to the ffsnerou* support of the 
Sabbath scboola. In LST9 the iinaocial oud- 
ditions rendered it imposaible for Ibf 
Sabbath School Aseociatioa of Canada to 
continue the missioDsr)' work. 

To show that no boundary liaea wen 
recognized except national ones the third 
Sunday school convention or the wciuid 
of the "Sabbath School Aasociatioo of 
Canada" was held io Montreal on Septan* 
ber 4, 5 and 6, 1866, in ZioQ Congrega- 
tional Church, Principal Dawaon of Uc- 
Gill Univereity being elected President 
Alfto in 1^12, at the request of the Canada 
Sunday School Union, the General Secre- 
tary of the Sabbath School Aseoclation 
of Canada made an extensive tour throng 
the Province of Quebec, holding meeting) 
in the larger ccntcra. These mntiiui 
were in the nature of convenlioDS. loe 
Ninth convention waa also held in Mon- 
treal in the year 18*2, Bishop Bondbeiof 
President. In 1870 an attempt was made 
by the Sabbath School Missionary Uoicii 
of Ontario and the Canada Sunday School 
Union of Montreal to describe territorial 
bounds. At that time the Agent of the 
Canada Sunday School Union was work- 
ing far west in Ontario. 

CHaKGKs CouB. As early as Octobtr 
27, 16GS, the Agent of the Canada Sun- 
day School Union waa instructed to effect 
county organizations. This ie the point 
at which the Canada Sunday Sdiool Uoioa 
began to change from a miMionary orgao- 
iiation to the muderu method of convex 
Uon work. In 1869 and 1S70 the "Sak^ 
bath School Association of Canada" bfr 
gan to anploy all the time of its fint 
General Secretary, Rev. William Milhud 
Among the honored American Sundax* 
schools workers who appear on the rarlj 
programs of the Canadian Conventioni 
are: Mr. H. 0. Pardee (?. v.), Mr. Philip 
PhUlipa, Her. W. H. Poole, Mr. Halpb 
Lovell, Bev. John H. Vincent (q. v.) 
(afterwards Bishop), Mr. William Bey- 
uoldK (}. v.), Dr. John Hall and H. Cla; 
Trumbull {q. v.). 

At the Ninth convention in IST8 wai 
received through the General Secretary 
the report from the Fifth National 
(American) Convention at Indianapolis. 
(See Convenlioos, S. S.) The inritatioa 
to foreign bodies to send deputatioDS aod 
the fact that a series of lessons for all 
the Sabbath achooli of the land was ccm- 
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templated, led to the appoiotineDt of 
Rev. John Wood and the .Genec&l Secre- 
tary, Rot, Willuin Millnrd, afl delegates 
to the Convention. They were accom- 
panied br othcty. Aa item iii tlie report 
esyi<, "^c feel bound to etntc thai the 
de|iatatton was received witli the greatrat 
respect and entertained with large hos- 
pitality and ChmtiDn kiadness, yet while 
we were the subjects of such brotherljr 
lore, we could not but regard and ac- 
knowledge it SB paid to out own beloved 
Canada." The request of Canada to hare 
representation on the National Diecutire 
Committee and on the Lesson Committee 
IB also reported as approved. Rer. J. 
Munro Qibaoa, M.A. of Hontr^l, and 
Hr. U. A. Macallum of HamUtoD, were 
elected ftB th^ Canadian Members to the 
IntcmatioQAl l>e»eon Committee and the 
International ETe£^ItiTe. 

The Sunday School Association of 
Canada continued its regular Annual 
meetings witli comparative success until 
the yen 1879. In the spring of 1880, 
in vieir of the approncliing Centenary 
of Sunday Schools and the scrips of im- 

Krtaut meeting-i and demonfttrationa tu 
held in London and other cities in 
June and July that year, the Eiecutive 
Committee reaupsted the General Secre- 
tary, Ber. William Millard, to proceed to 
England to represent the Aasociation 
there. Mr. Millard accepted the tnut 
and vieitod England, but in view of his 
adv«nc<-d years ^78) hia relatives in Eng- 
land prevailed upon him to remain. Ttie 
absence of the Secretary, in part at least, 
explains the fact that there was no Con- 
vention in the year 1880. 

In IdSl the regular conrcntion gave 
way to die Third International, which 
was held in Toronto, June 22, 23, and 
24. In the interim following the resigna- 
tion of Mr, Millard, Mr. James Ij. ilughc« 
waa appointed Honorary Secietary of Uic 
Association. In 1883 the Eseentive Coxa- 
mittoe appointed Rev. John McEwen as 
Qeneral Secretary. He began his work 
in May. Re waa snccenled id turn by 
Mr. Alfred Day, Mr. J. A. Jackaon and 
Bev. E, W, Ufllponny, B.D. 

The work of the Canada Sunday School 
Union during theie yean had gone ateaditr 
on, developing il« county convention work 
and still holding tlie old time Annual 
meetingB. In connection with the Inter- 



national Convention in Cbiotgo in 1887, 
it became evident that the International 
Convention was composed of delegMtos 
accredited by the Sunday Sdiool Associa- 
tions of the various States and Provinces. 
This led to matf^^rial change in the work 
in Canada. Until this time the Sabbath 
School Association of Canada waa regarded 
aa representing both the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quobec. In order to bring 
the Sabbath Sdiool Association of Canada 
into proper relation to the International 
Association, the name waa changed in 
1887 to the Sabbath School Association 
of Ontario, and thereafter its activities 
confined to that Province. The title re- 
mained thus natil the time of incorpora- 
tion in the year 1908, when it was changed 
to "Ontario Sunday School Asaociation." 

Further, as a result of the indirect in- 
Suenoe of proper relstiomhip to the In- 
ternational Convention, growing out of 
the Chicago Convention of 1887, a changA 
wag wrought in the name and aim of the 
Canada Sunday School Union. The dele- 
gates to the Chicago Ccmvention of 1887 
were appointed by the Canada Sunday 
School Union, which was interprovincial 
in its scope and misstoaary in its charac- 
ter. At the Annual meeting in 1888 the 
Union TMiolvpd tlicn-aftfr to confine its 
effoila to the Province of Quebec, to change 
its purpose and method of work to the 
organization of county and townshin as- 
Bociationg, holding of convontioos, collect- 
ing of statisticH, etc. To tliis ead the con- 
stitution was changed, the name "Canada 
Sanday School Union" abandoned, and 
the organir^ation incorporated under the 
name of the ''Sunday School Union of the 
Province of Quebec" la 1898 tlic Uoion 
appointed Mr. Stuart Muirbead as its 
first General Secretary. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
KUlican retired from the office of Agent 
after Uiirty-onc years of service, tii. 
Stuart Muirhcad waa succeeded in otSce 
in turn bv Mr. Geo. H. Archibald, Rev. 
E. W. Halpenny, Rev. E. T. Capel and 
Rev. John G. Fulcher. 

Tbe Maritime ProTinoM. Nova Seotia, 
Organized interdenominational Sunday^ 
school work began in \ova Scotia wtUi 
the establishment of the Halifax and 
Dartmouth Sunday School Association 
shortly prior to the year 1870. Quarterly 
meetings were held regularly at Halifax. 
In September, 1871, an association waa 
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fanned to embrace all the Sunday-flcbool 
irorkere of the Murilime Pronnccs of 
Canada. The firfiL convention was held at 
St Jolin, N-B., the second in the follow- 
ing year it Nev GUegow, K.S. This 
ttSEociatioa held annual convonttona in the 
cities and prominent ccntere in these Prov- 
iacef for fifteen yeaTB. At its Fourte^ith 
Annual convention, held in (he town of 
Yannoilth,N.S., in September, 1884, much 
empliaaia via laid upon the importance 
of closer contact on the purt of Sunday- 
■^oola workers. This led to the forma- 
tion, in 1685, of the Sonda;r School As- 
sociation of No7a Scotia, which held ita 
first convention in the Autumn of 1885, 
at Windaor N'.S. Similar conventions 
have been held each year atnce that date. 
At th« convention in 1890 an additional 
Btep waa taken in the cmptojnient of Mr. 
John Gricraon, the first Field Secretary. 
He vas followed by Mr. Stuart Uuirheed 
■nd Rev. J. W. Brown, Ph.D. Follow- 
ing this in rapid succesHion the depart- 
ments of work were added. The Nova 
Scotia Asaocintion has »et for itself high 
atandarda of efficiency, and ranks well 
among the Frovincee in the saccess of its 
work, 

New BrunsmcX: In the gpring of 1876 
two men, both of whom were Snnday- 
scliool Kiipcrintendenfs, Mr. Edward W. 
Perry, M.D., and Mr. John T. Fletcher, 
met at Victoria Comere, Carleton county, 
N.B. Mutual interest in Sunday-school 
work led to earnest convoTsation and their 
CRtliu^itiKTii resulted in the suggeetion that 
the schools of Victoria Comers and Water- 
ville should unite. The auggestion waa 
eitended to include schools at one or two 
other points, and finally Ihe entire County 
of Carleton, with the result that the first 
County Aesociation in New Bmrtgwiclt, 
the Carleton County AEeociation, wng or- 
ganized on July 5, !87fi. A meeting of 
the Maritime Convention, referred to 
above, had been held in Woodstock pre- 
vious to 1876. In 1878 Corlcton county 
was represented by official dclegstce in 
the Maritime Convention. In 1884 Mr. 
Samnel J, Parsoas attended the Intei^ 
national Sunday School Convention in 
Looiaville, Ky., as a delegate from Carle- 
ton County Convention. From this con- 
vention Mr. Parsons returned filled with 
enthuoiuatn for Provincial organization 
which would give New Bmnswicfc a proper 



standing. Operations were at once under- 
taken which resulted in the inviting of 
repreaentatives fmm all over tho Prov- 
ince to meet with Ihc Carleton County 
Convention ou August 12 and 13, 1881. 
Ur, Parsons reported the Intenutiontl 
Convention and a Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the qoestion of the 
larger effort in the organization of tlic 
Province. The report was favorably t^ 
ccived and unanimously adopted. Ilua 
resulted in a call vhich brongnt over 200 
delegates from ten of the fifteen counties 
to meet on October 30, 1884, in Carte- 
nary Methodist Church, St. John, N.B. 
Here the New Bnmewick Sunday School 
Association was organized. County organ- 
izattion throughout the Province waa imme- 
dintely presswl. 

The work grew until 1890, when tlM 
matter of appointment of a Field Seci^ 
tary became u necessity. Bev. Aqnfk 
Lucas was appointed and entered upoa 
his work in July, 1891. He was sueoeaw 
by Rev. J. B. Ganong and Rev. W. i. 
Rom, M.A. 

Prince Edward Island. The Utik 
Province of Prince Edward Island, tk 
Garden of Canada, for a number of veail 
held its rcgitlur conventions, and for s 
short period attempted the employment of 
a Field Secretary of its own. This, how- 
ever, proved too great an undertaking, and 
in 1905 tho Associations of New Brans- 
wick and Prince Edward Island van 
united under joint management. Slut 
then they have been auperinleoded by As 
same Secretary. They still hold u 
Annua] convention in each Province. 

Tlie Vesteni PTOrinoei. ManUt^ 
On October 17, 1877, the Manitoba Sob* 
day School Association waa formed at ■ 
convention held in the city of Winnip^. 
Rev. James Robertson, D.lX, waa elected 
President, and Rev. E. W. Marrow, Seofr 
tai^'-Treasurer. The records sliow that 
Mr. Marrow, who for several years bofoR 
going West had been a member of the Sab> 
bath School Association of Canada, wu 
the moving spirit in the action whidi 
broQght about the first of the orgaaiH' 
tioDB in the West Up to 188S notfaiig 
wan dono to extend the work of the organ- 
ixution or arouse interest in the SuQds]^ 
echool work aside from the holding of At- 
Dual conventions. In the year 188g Mr. 
William Reynolds, first Superintendent of 
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sitioDftl Sonda; Sdiool AfuocU,- 
b«iag present at the i'roviiicial Con- 
.OD, ui^cd upon the dologatcs th« 
wi^ of county orj^iiiuttiuti. Tbis re- 
d m the form&tioD of tiime cnunty 
liatJfDB the following year. Others 
wed. 

1891 the ExecutiTe Committee felt 
locef&ity of having a man in the £cld 
ive liis entire time to tho work, and 
nmentled the same to the ProvineiaJ 
eQtioQ. Pennission waa g\\en, «nd 
dUigeot wardi ihey succeeded io 
•ing Mr. W. n. Irwin of Brandon, 
vii engaged in January, 1892. Upon 
'log the work be found aloioet all 
le counties innetive. Mr. Jrvin hns 
noeil in the office tintil the present 
3). His Work has hvva very auccess- 
aod the Manitoba Sunday School 
Biation. stands to the front in eftt- 

beria and Satkatchcwan. The worl; 

of Manitoba was begun pr^vioua to 
iresent arrangement of the Provinces, 
as begun by the Manitoba Sunday 
ol A»8oci«t ion when what its now 
bern Saekatchewan was kDuwn by 
name of .>\e»iiiiboi&. A number of 
irs and superintendents living in that 
tory, where the work of tbo ehureh 

f<uiaved the derelopinent of the 
■menta, requeated to be allowed to join 
moat Bouthweaterly county Sutiaay 
il association of Alanitoba. This was 
le year 1898. Finding the territory 
aceid too lar^c for quo county aaeocia- 

in 1902 the territory west of the 
[toha boundary was organized into an 
xndent organization, and in 1004 it 

divided, forming what was then 
■n 88 the Southeast Asainiboia Dis- 

Aaeociatioa, and tho Jlooee Uoun- 
Aasociation. Id 1!>06 the Saakatche- 
8unday Srhool Ausocistion was 
ed, and in 1!>07 the Moose MnuiitAiii 
rict merged into tiie Ssiikatolicwaii 
aizafion. In 1909 the Southeast 
liboia Divtriet Aseoeiation which had 
iwbile been again sniKlivided, joined 
ovincial Aaaociation of Saskatclic- 
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1901 the International Executive 
wiltee Tequealed Mr, W. II. Irwin, 
ral Secretary of Manitoba, to do 
■er work in tie Provinces of Soa- 
levan and Alberta and seek to 



effect Prorincial organ izationB, with a 
riew to reporting the same at Uie Inter- 
national conrention at Denver in mos. 
Considerable work was planned in the way 
of district cooventioos to lead up to Pro* 
viucial convections, with a view to effect- 
ing Provincial origan ization. Much of 
the work planned was }>revvnte(l becanac 
of extenaive floods which duinugfd the 
means of comwuniealion. Notwithstand- 
tug this, the Province of Alberia was 
reai^ied by a convention in Calgary in 
June, 1902, and th« Provincial Aasocia- 
tioQ orgapized. This was followed by the 
organization of districts, and in each of 
the Provioces more or less regular Fro* 
vincial conventions were held. 

British ColumUia. From the report of 
Mr. William Reynolds, made to the Sixth 
Inlcrnalional Sunday School Convention 
in Pittsburgh, in June, 1890, we lenm that 
he had juiit then returned from & trip 
through the West, working northward 
along the PHciflc Coast as far as Britisli 
Columbia, stating further that a conrcn- 
tiou was hdd in British Columbia. This 
seema to have been t}ie beginning of Pro- 
vincial organization in the far We^t Prov- 
inee. Thia organization continued for 
some years, but owing to the extent of 
the territory covered by the Pacific Coast 
Province and its natural division by 
mountains, FroTlucial conventions could 
not be representative. 

In tlic autumn of 190C Rcr. W. C. Mei^ 
rilt, Inlernationl Secretary for tlie Pacific 
slope, visited the Ontario Sunday School 
Convention held in Kingston, Ociober 22- 
3-1, having ureviouEly visited some of tho 
leading worVers of Ontario and assisted 
in launching a scheme whereby the Ontario 
Sunday School .\3&ociation should engage 
a General Secretary for the Canadiaa 
Northwest. The proposition met with ap- 
proval, and in the early days of 1907 Mr. 
Stuart Muirhead, who ha(J recently re- 
eigDcd the tieiieral Secretaryship of Nova 
Scotia, wne transferred to the Canadian 
West. By thu autumn of 1907 Mr. Muir- 
head liad succeeded in organizing an 
Eastern and W'eetem British Columbia 
Sunday School Association. These worked 
parallel for three or four years. 

So sucoeaiafal wus Mr. Muirhcad in hia 
work, aided by the rapid development of 
the country, that by the middle of the 
year 1909 his work as special Xorth 
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Westem Secretary tenninatcd, rc&altmg 
in the establishment of greatly improved 
Snodey School Associations in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and the dufll organization 
in BritUh Columbia, vith Mr. Muirhead 
as the first General Secretary in Saskatche- 
won; Mr. iL P. Kenny, <Jen<.-rftl St-cretary 
of Albcrt^i; nod Rev. I. W. Williamson, 
General Secretary in British Columbia. A 
year or two later the Britisli Columbia 
organizatioDB mergtHl into one. Mr. 
WHliamsoii is etill Secretary, Mr. Kenny 
having been succeeded in Alberta by \fr. 
P. E. Werry and Mt. Muirliced in Sas- 
katchewan by £eT. D. H. Wing. 

E. W. Halpen-ky. 
See Baitist Convention is Cakada ; 
Church of Enolaito in Canada; Cos- 

OHEOATIONAt ChURCH IN OaMADA; MeTH* 

0DI8T Chdhch in Canada; Pbesbytebian 
CncTiCH IN Canada; Roman Catholio 
Chubch in Canada. 

CAKADA STHTDAY SCHOOI TTNTOK.— 
See Canada, if istory of the Associated 
8. 3. WOBK IN THB Dominion or. 

CAPEaS, WILLIAM {1790-1855).— A 
granite mouumeat by the eide of the 
Washinzton Street Methodist Church in 
Columbia, S, C., bears the following in- 
scription: "William Capc-rs, born in St. 
Tlmiiius' Parish, South Carolina, on the 
2fitb of Jan., 1790, and died io Anderson, 
South Carolina, on the 29th of Jan., 1855, 
One of the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Soath. The founder of 
Diissiona to the Eiaves in South Caro- 
lina. Erected to the memory of the de- 
ceased by the South Carolina Confer- 
ence." Before his election to the epia- 
oopacy, Mr. Capcre bad been one of 
the nioet useful and beloved members 
of the South Carolina Conference. As 
a bishop he was one of the honored 
leaders in the Methodist Gptficopal 
Chnreh. South. It is a significant fact, 
therefore, thot when his brethren cfline 
to erect a monument to hie memory they 
Bciected as his most signal Borvice to the 
cause of Christ the fart that he was "the 
founder of missions to the slaves." 

The life of Bishop Capers ithowB that 
he had been deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the Southern Ncgroca from the 
very begiuninn of his ministry. He meu- 
tiona a numbar of Negro preachers who 



were noted for their piety. Christian znl 
and Qsefulness and vhom he evidently 
held in the bigfaeat respect The man- 
ment for the eetabliabmoDt of misrieoi 
amoDf^ the ffegroes on tho planlaiious wai 
inaugurated in 1829, while Mr. Capm 
was presiding elder of the Charleston i)ia- 
trict It b^an with the appointment of 
two missionaries and with Mr. Capers ai 
missionary superintendent. At the death 
of Bishop Caperg there were twenty* 
six of these missions in South Caroliiu 
alone, and the movement for the tPfVttm- 
atie religions instruction of the Negroes 
had spread over the entire South. 

It is worthy of aotico that, wbils no 
Dientiou is mado of Sunday schools amoiij 
the slaves, the fact is emphaaized b( 
Bishop Capers* biographer that ''in oob- 
nection with regalar preaching, the cate- 
chetical instmctioD of yonng Negroes «u 
constantly attended to," aud that "comet 
ideas of God, of duty, of the relatioaa of 
time and eternity, of human aeooonta* 
bility — the founda'tion principlee of Cferia- 
tian character and life — were laid in tk 
earlieat years of these cateohomcns." 

This accouDta for the large and K^ 
maDcnt success of the work among taeae 
people. After making duo allowance for 
the limitations of America's preeeat 
Negro population, it mast be admitted 
that they are vastly superior to their ifl- 
cestora of a hundred and fifty juan tp, 
and thia saperiority is due in large ineti- 
ure to the missionary work among them 
in which Bishop Capers was an booond 
pioneer. g g ChaPPILL 

Beferenoe: 

Wightman, W. M. Lift of WUlim 

Capers. (Nashville, Tcna.) 

CAKEY, MATHEW (176(K1838).-An 

eminent publisher, politician, and philaa- 
thropifit; burn in Dublin, Ireland. Be 
became a printer and liookaeller and pal>* 
Itshed a number of political articles. In 
1784 he emigrated to America and settled 
in Philfldi-tpliiii. "lie was the lift 
Catholic of promiucDce in the pabliehJlf 
trade in the United States, and bron^ 
out in 1 790 the first edition of the DWT 
Bible, printed in America.'* Be foondea 
and conducted the Pennsylvania J7«W 
and later published other periodicalf ud 
many pamphlets on subjects of public io- 
tertat. 



ilr. CdiY; ^u 0D« of the foandere and 
tbe Crtl secretary of the Fir&t-Day or 
Stmday School Society Drgaiit3:«<) in 1791. 
He waa erer active in the public good. 
KuiLY J. Fell. 
Sefereaoe: 

Catholic Enetfchpedia. 

CA^ET, WUUAJI.— Ske BiPTisr 
ScxDAT Scnooi^ (GaEAT BniTAlK); 
f 1B3T ScsDAT Schools. 

CATECHETICAL IHSTftnCTION.— I. 
Origiu. The Catechetitiil, or quegtion 
and answer mcthuci of religious utstmc- 
tiuns had ita origin in the early Middle 
Ages in the custom of exumining convcrtA 

Pttom pagatiieiii prior to their bciuz l>ap- 
tiated. It vas an Interrogalio de fide (Id- 
ierrogslion concerning the faith) in which 
the c«ndidnte» for Christian baptism, or 
later in the case of children by their 
sponsors, sitnplj ansvered "I believe" to 
each of a number of quc^tioBB. The first 
of tlK'fc rvlsted to the rcDuuciation of the 
world, tliu flesh, and the devil, and the 

I others to the creed, the ten command- 
mentf, end the Scriptaree. 
From the baptismal ceremony tbe prac- 
tice of catechizing paa)!cd over into the 
church coufcisaional, in coniiwrtion with 
vhioh tho art of inquiBitional questioning 
waa first developed. Here the raterhelical 
method wan sliamefuUy abuHed antil many 

I noble minded priests and bi^opa, even 
before Luther's time, protested. At the 
same time popular czpoMtiona of the creed. 
Lord's Prayer, commaadmeats, cardinal 
atna, and church dogmas he^an to appear 
^-eODoetimcs with and sometimes without 
the uae of the question and answer form 
of preaentation. Toward the cloae of the 
If iadle Ages, after the inveotion of print- 
ine had made their multiplication po»- 
sible, many catechisms appuarcd, both in 
the Catholic Church and araoug tlic pre- 
refonnation evangelical sects, Waldcnaea 
{a. v.), Xluasitcs, and Moravian Brethren. 
From the bent of these Luther gathered 
many of the features which ohantctcriiEed 
hia larger and smaller catechisma, first 
published in 1529. 

tThe Beformation catechisms, Lutheran 
and Reformed, agreed in general subject 
matter, both including the expooitioa of 
the cn«d, commandiueata, Lord's Prayer, 
and the two erangolical sacraments. Ilotb 



eliminated most of tlic objectioual fea- 
tores of the earlier Catholic catechiBmii, 
such as the deification of Mary, the doc- 
trine of the maHR, the confession, and the 
worship of imaged. The Heidelberg (Be- 
formcd) Catechism diffcM from the 
Lutheran in division, arrangement, and 
method. It wiijt more subjective and pay- 
ihoiogical, grouping its material under the 
three beads: (1) Man's miecry (through 
sin), (2) Man's redemption, and (3) 
Man's thankfulneas {the life of the i«- 
generate Christian). Luther's Ctttechiam 
waa theological and dogmatic in form 
and was early given symbolic importance. 
Its qucBtions were few in number, short 
and uniform, and the answers correspond- 
ingly long. FoUowIng each command- 
ment or section of the creed or Ijord'g 
Prayer was a sincle question, "What 
means this?" or '^'bat use or value ia 
there in so doing?" etc. The Heidelbera 
Catechism- had several times as majiy ana 
a much greater variety of questions. For 
use in the religious instruction of children 
in church and school, butli the Lutheran 
and Heidelberg Catechisms were won 
modified and improved. The material in 
the former was subdivided, the number of 
questions greatly increased, and the sev- 
eral articles supplied with introdactoiy 
and connecting questions. An edition of 
the Heidelberg CatcehiKiu printed in 1610 
gives for the first time marginal rules for 
the guidance of teachers in their method 
of instruction. These were four in nunf 
ber, as follows : 

1. Difficult expressiooB occurring is tbe 
teit are first to be explained to the pupil. 

2. The pupil shall be accustomed to 
summarizing a longer paragraph or part 
in briefer form. 

3. The teacher shall ask aucb qaeetions 
an may be answered from the teit of the 
cateehiKm (subdividing the subject matter 
of the longer printed answers) and thus 
analyze the text into its component parts. 

4. Tbe catechism shall b« verified and 
proved by means of Bible texts and car* 
rative, 

Thia sane catadusm gircs aereral model 
lessons, and ae^ by mMM of typograph- 
ical fonn and arrangement and with mar- 
ginal hiutH further to aid the teacher. 

The We^iminaier Cateckvtm, prepared 
in England and sanctioned by Parliament 
in 1647, was based largely on tbe R«- 
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fonaed catecbisma of SiiiritoirUod and 
GeniMDj, the (amotis "shorter catechieia" 
beii^ more pronouDcedly Calvinigtic than 
the !onj{«r. It begin!) with the eelebrat«d 
question "What is the chief end of man? 
To glorify Uod, and to enjoy him for- 
eTer?* It defines the f&ll aod miecry of 
man; crpUinB the office ol the Redeemer 
and th« work of the Holj Ghost, and dis- 
cuKnes i^fTec-tual calling, justification, adop- 
tion, and sanctifi cation. It agrees with 
other Heformed catechiFins and with the 
Greek Church {against the l.ulht-riin nnd 
JtosnaD) in making ''lliou «h&lt cot make 
unto thee any graven image/' etc., the 
second comma iidnient, and Jnclnding in 
the Tenth both prohibitionB of oovetins. 
According to Schaff, it Burpaaaes both 
Luther's and Uie Heidelberg Catechisms 
"in cleame«8 and careful wording, end 
is better adapted to tlie Swtch and Anglo- 
American mind, but it lacks their gonial 
warmth, freshneas, and childlike sim- 
plicity ." 

n. lAter Cateehetical Method. The 
Kvcutccnth century was a time of war 
and desolation in cuulineutul Europe, and 
method in Protestant religious instruc- 
tion after its initial advance made little 
progreae. Toward the clow of the century 
the Pictistic revival brought another im- 
provement in the method of catechizing 
children, and au enriched subject matter, 
including DRpccifllly also Bible narratives 
and jiK-mory texts. The prL-vailing 
metliod at th** beginning of the eighteenth 
century is reflected iu the official examplea 
found in many of the school ordinances of 
that period. Most of these can be traced 
to the cumptes found in the ordinance 
for the Francke Foundations at IlBlie, 
adopted in 1702. The success and fame 
of these institutions made Halle the chief 
ceoter for the training of Gcmmn teach- 
ers, for eeveral decades after the adoption 
of thifl famouB ordinance which covers 
e\-ery phase of school organization and 
maoagemeiit an well as the more epeci:fic 
method of imparting iniitruction. Grad- 
ually, however, the superior method advo- 
cated by Pranoke (q. v.) lapsed into dead 
formalism and a system of mechanical 
mfmoriz&tton. 

Another revival and improvement of the 
catechetical form of Teligious instrurtion 
came with the rise of flie so-called 3o- 
cratic method in general education which 



dateB from about n?6. This method 
reached it« culmination in the first decades 
of the uiueteenth cratury and from IBSO 
on declined rapidly. Its permaocut coo* 
tribution to educational method was pre- 
served in the larger psychological more- 
ment begun by Pestaloxzi (9. v.), and 
mightily augmented by Herbart (5. v.), 
and Frot^l (q. v.). The Socratic method 
is based on the tnongfat that iDstmction 
does not consist in imparting infomatian 
to be stored in the memory, but in the de- 
velopment of ideae in the mind of the 
pupiL This it eooght to accomplith by 
prcarrsngement of the eubject matter, 
beginning with that which is near sad 
prewnt to the sensea of the child, and pn>< 
eeeding by meaua of an interesting coa- 
Teraatiooal method from thia to general 
and abetnct idoas in such a manner as to 
permit the pupil at each step to difcorti 
fur bim«eU the new or added element of 
truth. The earlier method gave the facts 
or truths to be memorized; the Socratic 
method led the pupil to diacorer tbtae 
facts and truths for binuelf, and this bf 
means of ekilirul and appropriate qoo- 
tioning which stimulates menial seU- 
activity and leads to indc)M?iideDt think* 
ing. Our chief interest n the Socniic 
method is hietturicdi. In modified form it 
is stUI in vogue in much of the cateehetjal 
inetruction given in European coantrw 
nnd in liUtheran and Reformed churches 
in .\merica. Since the middle of tha bit 
century it has been superseded in the best 
religious instruction by some adaplalioa 
of the so-called Herbartian method ^ 
which its esseutial elements hare beeidw 
a constituent part. 

H. H. Uetdl 
B«f erenoes : 

The original catechisms; standud 
source books in history of educatiMi, 
especially Uonumeuta Pedagogica Ge^ 
manjae ; articles on catecbiema io 
standard encyelopediaa of religion sdJ 
education. 

CAtECHISKS.— See: OAXBCHETicit 
Ikstmdctiok. 

CATHOUC B0T8' BKIQASE.-Sd 

Boys' BuiOAnR. 

CEDAR KAFIDS FLAJ}.— Seb ArciI> 
TEOTCBB, a. 8. 
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CHAtUEBS, TEOUAS (1780-1847).— 
Thfl eirlh child of a family of fonrteen. 
His father, John Clulmcrs, ww « omatl 
shopkeeper in AnHtruther in Fife. At the 
■gs of three he went to a careleftsly taujjlit 
pBrish Bcfaool. Neither at hunie nor at 
school did he show any tendencies to study 
Dor indications of geninH, but nt college in 
St AndrewB, where he went when twelve 
y«ar« of age, his inteUcctual birth time 
came and mathematics was a favorite 
study. Associating with some of the ex- 
treme Radicals of those days, he came in 
contact with the question of the «ocitil 
coaditioQ of the tnaaico which lo pressed 
upon hun iu later years. He became a 
etadent of divinity at fifteen, and was 
licensed as s preacher in 1799, when oioe- 
teen years of 8g«. In 180S, he was parish 
minister of Kilmeny. For ten yeare he 
carried on his work in the small pariah, 
devoting his leisure to mathematics and 
chemistrj', but in 1809, the dpsth of sev- 
eral relatives, and a aevcre and dangerous 
JlliiMB, brouf^ht him face to face, as he 
wyi, with the "littlenesa of time and the 
maJtness of eternity." From this date 
his power and fame as a pieocheT and 
orator rapidly dcTeloped, and in 1814, h« 
was elected minister of tlie Tron Church 
in Glasgow, but was transferred in 1819 
to th« new Church of St. John's, with his 
pariah among the poorest people of the 
Gallon district. Iu OlaHgow, Edinburgh, 
and then in London, crowds waited on his 
minist^ and his eloquence was such that 
Wilberforce, the friend of Pitt, says; "All 
the world is wild about Dr. Chalmera"; 
and Lord Jeffrey, writing in 1816 after 
hearing Chalmprs, says: "It reminds me 
more of what one reads as the effect 
of Demoethenes tbau anything I ever 
heard.** 

He became profeseor of moral pbUoB< 
ophy in St Andrews in 1823, and in 1838 
ticuoged lo tlio profeasoraliip of theol- 
«gy in the University of Edinburgh, which 
be reeigned at the disruption in 1&43, and 
WM at oncfi appointed principal and pro- 
fessor of theologj- in the Free Church 
College, which oBioc he held until his 
death in his sixty-eighth year. 

Dr. Chalmers' interest in and derelop- 
ment of local Sabbath schools arose oat of 
his great scheme for the relief of the poor 
without raUe and without the stain of 
pauperiam. For a time h« devoted him- 



self almost eutirety to this sabject His 
theory was that throughout Scotland the 
church should support the whole destitute 

{)0or. He offered to the authorities to rc- 
inqnish all claim upon tlie fund raised 
by legal asaesemeut, and to provide for the 
poor in his pariRh of 10,000 souls out of 
voluntary' contribution at the church 
doors, which he did. The coat at that 
time was £1400 per annum, and for four 
rears not only was the expense defrayed, 
but he bad re<luc«d tlir claims to £S80 a 
year, and liad a surplus on hand of £900. 
After his transfer to Edinburgh the 
scheme was maintained for eighteen years, 
but gradually droppcri out of existence. 
No other parish made a similar attempt — • 
the church and state were in difOculties 
on other matters — the diamptioD was at 
hand, and in 1846 a New Poor Law for 
Scotland was enacted and Dr. Chalmers* 
cx])eriment was abandoned. The general 
principles, however, form the basis of 
relief of the Elhorfeld system adopted so 
largely in German towns and elsewhere. 
In his system of relief the whole parish 
was divided into small sections over which 
one individual, and one only, was respon- 
sible for all relief given. He was expected 
to know every family and every individual 
in his particular sphere, ascertain their 
circumstances, help and advise when 
necessary, and through the Church Com- 
mittee grant such relief as was required, 
always as friendly assistance, not as a 
legal right 

In dealing with their temporal affairs 
Dr. Chalmers did not overlook the spirit- 
ual — he recognized that poverty was 
largely a question of character, and he 
aimed at the uplifting of the people 
through religion. To this end he estab- 
lished small Sabbath schools all over St 
John's Pariah, and the teacher of each 
was to be responsible fur all the children 
in his section, meeting in kitchens and 
all sorts of places wherever accommoda- 
tion could be had for the ten, twenty, or 
thirty children who could be gntliered 
together from two or more contiguous 
teoements. Often the space waa much 
too limited for the number, but the system 
gave many earnest men and women a 
sphere of Christian labor wherein their 
inflnence among parents and children 
alike was a power for good. The visita- 
tion of each hoijiB^ in their district and 
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regnUr appearance hi their miclst f^ve t 
frieadly, pewonal touch to the work 
which, in rizht hands, brought the benefit 
of the school into every home in tlie circle. 
jAUICa CUNKINOHAU. 

Befereneu: 

Chsliners, Thomas. Christian and 



Civic Economy of Large Townsj ahr. 
1900.) 



and tA., by C- R- Henderson. (London, 



Hanna, William. Memotra of ThomOt 
Ckalmere. iv. (New York, 1850.) 

Oliphftnt, Theo. Life of Thonuu 
Chalmers. (London, 1893.) 

CHAHACTEH DEVELOPMENT.— So 
Educational Function of the 8. S. ; 
Ethical Cultube, Socibtt for; Gibl, 
The Citt, and tub S. 8.; Inddstkial 
Guild op tiik Great Commibbion ; 
MoKAL AND Religiodb EoooAnoK, Tests 
OP Efficiency in; Mohal Phactick; 
PcBLio Schools (United States), 
Moral Instruction in thb. 

OHAALES, THOUAS (1T56-1614).— 
Familiarly loiown aa "Charles of Bala." 
He was educated at Carmarthen and Ox- 
ford Univers.ity. and as a young man put 
himiiclf in touch with the Ipticl(ir« of the 
Evangelical movement. After ordination, 
he served aa a curate in the Episcopal 
Church, bat from 1 784 onwards identified 
hinwclf with Calvinistic Methodist (Pres- 
byterian) Church of Wales. [This name 
waa applied to a church of the Presby- 
terian order which claimed to bo tho only 
denomination of purely Welsh origin in 
Wales.] 

In a few years he made a national repu- 
tation as a prenehor and writer. From 
the early days of hiu public labors he was 
an entbuaiastie advocut* of ctlucation. In 
conjunction with Griffith Jonea (g. w.), 
from IT'SS onwards, he did much to pro- 
rnott! wh«t were Icnown as "circulating day 
sfhools," by paying a teach&r who waa 
"moved circuitoualy from one place to 
another, for the purpose of inBtnieting 
poor children in readinc, and in the first 
principles of Christianity by catechizing 
them." Four years later, Charles turned 
his attention to Sunday schools in Wales. 
In his early Jnliors a» a clerfijyman, he had 
given special attention to the catechixing 
of the children, but finding the influence 
of such labors to be limited, he was led to 



advocate the formation of Sunday Bchool 
where eyetematic Biblical inetroctid 
could be giT«D, not only to young peopIeT 
but to adults. 

He began his work by inviting the 
Tonng p«ople of Bala to his house on SiV 
bath cveoings for the purpose of rcligiciu 
inatruction. Suck iatereat was excited by 
hia experiment, that at length it became 
needful to aecare a chapel in which the 
school could he cnrricd on. From tht« 
beginning, there sprang a national more* 
ment in Walea, of which Charles was the 
inepircr and leader. By hia own gtatc- 
m^t, it is dear that he fotmd the Sonday 
Bchool to be a better instrument of rel^ 
giouB education than the "circulating day 
achooL" The Sunday-whool morement 
initiated by Charles, was destined to bt 
the most powerful instrument in mold* 
ing the religious life of the WeUh people; 
an influence remaining until the preaent 
day. 

In all hia plans Charles give the central 
place to Bible study. He applied to two 
of the great religious socictie* in London 
for supplies of Bibles fur Wales. Whai 
he found his applications were ineffectual, 
he strongly advocated the formation of a 
society for the distribution of tlie Scri^ 
turcB. Largely as a result of his advocacT, 
the great "Britiah and Foreign Bible 
Society'' was organized. (See Bible So- 
ciety. British and Foreign.) The ohibo- 
rising of Scripture pafeagee, combined 
witli public catechizing, formed the es- 
sential features in the Sunday st'hoob of 
Wales. (SceWales. S. S. Wofiiin.) 

This article may fittingly cloee with tbi 
following testimony borne by Charles tv 
the influence of the Sunday sdiool: 

"The spirit of learaine has rapidly 
spread among young people and children 
in large populous districts, wii«re hitharta 
it had been wholly n^lectcd; and the 
reformation in their morals has been geo- 
(^rnlly evident and satisfactory to alL 
Their UHual profanation of the Sabbatb, 
in meetings for play or in public-bouses. 
has been forsaken; and the Sabbaths are 
now spent in the schools or in roligiout 
exercises. The attention is engaged with 
gnch intPDscness, that in some tnatancM 
which I have known, the greatest parted 
the night is spent in learning chapteri or 
in searching the Scripturca on pointl 
given them to be elucidated by Scriptwc 
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pasMget. All will easily perceive liow 
rapid the progreBs in the scquisition of 
divine kDowIed^ must be, wh«n tho mind 
is so attentively eoKased, if asabted by 
proper instmction. It lui& been great and 
verj rapid. I have known young people 
emerge at once, an it were, from a state of 
idleoeea, profanences, and ignorance, to 
diligence, Bobriety, and pleading attention 
to divine things. They are deiifjhtcd with 
the work: and you may diitinguiifh tho«e 
who are thus engaged, frum Uie idle and 
ignorant, by the comfort and joy mani- 
fested in their couDtenaDces." 

Cabe? Bohheu. 

Bef erencea : 

Hughes, William. Life and Letters 

of Thomas Charles. (Bhjl, Wales, 

1881.) 

lllorgan, Edward, cA. Ef»ay», Let- 
ters and Inttrtating Papers of Thomas 

Ckarles. (London, 1836.) 

Morgan, Kdward. Memoir of the 

Life and labours of Thomas Charles. 

(London. 182K,) 

CHAUTAUatTA IHSTIT I) TiOH —This 
institution haa been characterized as the 
greatest agency in the world for popular 
education. It is located at Chautau(]ua, 
N. Y. The name is derived from an In- 
dian phraso which meann "the place where 
the fiah was taken out." The activities 
fall imder three general heads : ( I ) The 
public sfficnibly, with iU educative, 
though necesaarily popular program of 
lectures, addresaee, entertainments, con- 
certo, etc., (2) the summer echooU, offer- 
ing formal classroom instnictioD in a 
rariftty of aubjccta during Jaly aiid 
Au^Mt, and (3) the home reading work 
which, unlike the others, is operative 
throughout the year and not coo^ned to 
locali^, nor even to the United States. 

It was for training Siiiiday-school 
tearhers in the best metho<l8 of work that 
Chautauqua waa founded in 18?4. John 
H. Vincent (q. v.), (hen head of the Sun- 
day School Department of the Mcthodiat 
Episcopal Church throughout the United 
States, had become profoundly impressed 
with the need of something more than 
printed BUgKNtiona and the occasional 
viait of leuers like himself to increase 
the efficiency of teachcra. The feeling of 
solidarity, the sense of coiomon respoasi- 
bili^ in a work of great social impor- 



tance, was needed. The inspiration of 
personal contact and of concrete identity 
with eroupa of peraons similarly eogaged, 
and the consecutive, cTUnulative cfrect of 
expert instruction and stimulating public 
address day after day for such a term as 
could be devoted, would, he believed, give 
an altogether new impetus to Sunday- 
school work. In abort, he wanted a Sua- 
(iay-echool institute. He began to pro- 
mote the idea. Dr. Vincent consulted 
Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, a layman 
widely known for hia progressive ideasi in 
Sund&y-school work and for his liberal 
support of educational enterpriees. Mr. 
Miller heartily concurred m Dr. Vincent's 
idea, but believed tlmt in order to make it 
auew^RsfuI, it should he given the novelty, 
tho wholesomeness and sanity, the phya* 
ical simplicity and recreative cjiarm of an 
outing in some attroctice spot, Mr, 
Miller favored Chautauqua I^ake, where 
Sunday-school picnics had boen held for 
some years, and more recently camp meet- 
ing had bwn conducted. 

Dr. Vinwnt objected to the outdoor 

£ropoaai and to the Chautauqua location 
scsuae he did not wish the undertaking 
to be confused with the purely emotional 
character of many camp meetings. His 
pmiect was an educational one. He 
wi^ed to empha-tize the necessity for close 
thiakiffff, eerioua study, and a rational 
adaptatlOD of methods in order to achieve 
results. Dr. Vincent wished to promote 
a broad intelligence concerning the Bible 
as the authoritative basis of Cnnstian in- 
structioo, to regard the principtee-of ped- 
agogy, Aod m far as poflsible to regard 
science, history, and the work of culture. 
Finally, Mr. Miller's outdoor rccom- 
tnendation prevailed. The experiment 
was tried in the woods at "Fairpoiat" on 
Chautauqua I>ake. 

So far all was for the benefit of Meth- 
odist 8anday-«cbool teachers. The Sun- 
day School Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church formally instituted the 
Chautauqua Sunday Scnool Assembly, an 
the name then wai? ; and the whole matter 
•ms referred to their committee ou normal 
work, which was compoiied of John H. 
Vincent, Henr)- M. S impson, J. 0, 
Thomas, and two ley members. When 
the working organization of the Sunday 
School Assembly was formed. Lewis 
Miller was elected president^ John H, 
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Vinci.'rit, super intendcot of mstruclion, 
aad Eeury M. Simpson, sccrctarj'. The 
objects were to siraken interest in normal 
training omoog pastors, euperintcndents, 
and teachers of Sunday gchools Ihroagh- 
out t)i« donomination, to comniaiid tbo 
best talent in the country for ttie teaching 
force, and to unite daily study with health- 
ful recreation. The coarse of normal 
studv already prescribed by the Normal 
Work CommittiKj was to be followed. 

At one of its fir«t meetings the com- 
mittee passed a reBolntion as follows: 
"Whereaa the course of study is in sub- 
stantial agreement with that adopted by 
the nonnat departmeuta of the Baptist, 
Fresbyerian, end AmertoaD Sunday 
School Union boards, and as the leadine 
workers in these and other brancheH of 
tbc ChriatiRn Church will ho at thi^ as- 
sembly to a^ist by their experience and 
counsels, and ae it ie our purpose to make 
the occafiioa one of the largest catholicity, 
the committee cordially invite workers of 
all denominations to attend, and to par- 
ticipate in the services of the assembly." 
People of all denominations did attend 
and the first mpfiting in 1874. was pht- 
nomenally successful, and when u second 
larger assembly followed, Et(.>p8 wvrc taken 
to acquire the property and make the in- 
stitution permanent. "The Children's 
Temple*' at Chautauqua, erected in 1878, 
and preaented to the Assembly by Lewie 
Miller for its Sunday school, was the 
leeognixeci prototype of those nf>w famil- 
iar buildings in which little clasarooms 
with movable partitions between range 
about one central and circular or seinicir- 
cuhir room. 

Lectures on other than Biblical and 
religions themea had been given from the 
first, and many recreative Features had 
been iutrodwced. By 1878, there had 
grown a strong feeling that some agency 
was needed by which the impulses of the 
brief summer eesaion might be made ef- 
fective throughout the year. The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was 
the result. Such numbers Joined the first 
class for the four-year course of study 
' that dfspite having been given unduly 
hard taskti with the resulting discourage- 
ment and loss of members, in 1882, at 
th* end of the four years they graduated 
eight hundred at Chautauqua, while a 
thousand more received their diplomas 



by mail. The class of 18SS was Dot tlw 
largeat one. So unique was the idea, so 
heartily was it approred by men of note, 
60 eaeer were thouaanda of people for the 
benefits of such a scheme, and so cob- 
tagioua was the eathaiiasm awmkentd 
that without much direct pFomotiTe effort 
the clashes grew spontaneously year by 
year and continued to do bo till well into 
the '9Ve. 

The three branches of Cbautouqua work 
were now pretty well defined. The na* 
tural development of the original porpoae 
early led to several broadly educational 
undertakings. The Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, founded in 1878, 
spread quickly to every state and to aer- 
eral foreign countries; the School of Las- 
guages was extended to include pedam* 
leal courses in 1880, and under the late 
William K. Harper became a Bystem of 
fourteen summer schools. For ten yean 
the Chautauqua Coll<^ of Liberal Arts 
and School of Theology (under the title 
of Chautauqua University) conducted 
correspondence courses in college aad 
theological subjects outil endowed nni- 
vcrsitics took up this work and rdieved 
Chautauqua of its hurriens as a pioDoer. 
In 1888, Chautauqua mu a leader, uodec 
the late Herbert B. Adama, in adaptiiig 
English university eitension methoot to 
American conditions. In 1898, Chautan* 
qua voluntnriiy surrendered to the State 
of New York the power to grant degrao, 
and in 1908, receired a new speeial 
charter under the name Chautauqua la* 
stituttan. 

The Chautauqua summer eesaion has 
been gradually lengthened from twein 
days to sixty; the daily program haabeM 
steadily strengthened and enriched; tbt 

Clatfonn has been kept in .lympathetic n- 
itionn with the best Ihingjs of natloDsl 
life; the home reading course has ben 
more and more nicely adjusted to tbe 
needs of Chautauqua readers. The mitfr' 
rial development of the Inatitntion tut 
kept pace approximately with ite ezptlrf- 
iiLg life. The original assembly plot oib- 
tained fifty acres. The Institution oo* 
owns n33 acres. 

It is estimated that between fittj ui 
sixty thousand persons for a shortei tf 
longer period each summer are atteodutt 
upon the assembly program. An aren^ 
summer population at Chsutaoqua at tic 
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height of the ecoaoa is about twelve or 
fourteen thousand. The aiuumer echoola 
have sboat three thousand enralimeiito 
annully tnd giv« inHtraction uaiei four- 
tliPS' dcperlmtDt*, as follows: English, 
Modem LanguAges, Claesic&l LaagnageB, 
Mathematics and Science, Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Iteligioas Education, Library 
Training, Domestic Scieucp, Music, Arta 
and Crafts, Expr«8«0B, Physical Educa- 
tion, Agriculture, Practical Arts. On the 
facuify of these schools, numbering over 
one hundred pereone, are represented most 
of the loading uuiversities in America. 

The mar\-eloua growth of the reading 
circle irork in its early years could not in 
the nature of things continne. The or- 
gaoizatioD of correspondence schools, the 
■doptioa of correspondence m ■ method 
of instrnction by the UQiversitio*, the ac- 
tivity of women's clubs in other direetions 
than cultural reading, and s variety of 
inilueticeii have tamed into diverse 
chaimelii of activity thoRe impulses which 
for a decade and more found thvir only 
outlet throuRh the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scii^ntihc Circle, The home reading 
work, however, has continued to be of use 
to thouEands of reader? and abont aiirty 
thousand have pernevcrc-d th rough the 
four-year course of rttading to graduation. 
After a period of decline it has entered 
upon an cntirrlj- normal phase of develop- 
ment, has adapti'd it*i course to the aeocr- 
taiDed needs and rei^uircinuutj of home 
K«dei«, and offers annually a set of read- 
ing material which consists of four books 
and the weekly numhers of the Chautau- 
guan Matfazine. This periodical was 
men^ with Tho Independent, June 1, 
ISli. The course deals one year with the 
United States, the next with modem con- 
tinental Kurope, then with classical lands 
and times, and finully with Uic-at Britain, 
thus completing the four-ycur cycle and 
returning to the United States. When- 
ever a person enters, he makes that the 
first year of hie course and graduates four 
years thenaftor. 

Chautauqua is an educational instita- 
tion, chartered as such tmder the laws of 
New York State, and involves no element 
of private profit, any mrplue in a given 
year going to strengthen the activities of 
the next or to make permsnent improve- 
ments. The afTairH of the Inetitutioo are 
adminigtered by a board of tweoty-foui 




trtisteee — twcDty chosen by the board 
itself and four by cottage ownors, that is, 
lense holders at Chautauqua. On its edu- 
cational aide it has the advice of an edu- 
cational council of men, distinguished in 
university life, in the field of lettera, or in 
other intellectual pursuit*. George E. 
Vincent, Pri-aident of the University of 
Minnesota, is also Presiilent of Chautau- 
qua Institution; and his venerable father, 
John U. Vincent, one of the two founders, 
now (1914) a retired Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is Chancellor of 
the Institution. 

Hevenne is derived from gate fees (cov- 
ering admission to public lectures, coD- 
ccrta, etc., within tho grounds), by iiip<>cifll 
tuition feeti from studeuhi in the eummor 
Fchoole and home reading courses, by 
charges' upon rentaU and businesa con- 
cessions, and by voluntary contributions. 
There is an endowment fund amounting 
in round numbers, to $63,000. The re- 
sources of tho Institution are appraised 
at a little over one million dullant. Of 
this auiouut the real estate m estimated 
at $2?O,OO0, buildings $440,000. power 
plants, sewer and disposal worsa, and 
water works $130,000, eundrr and per- 
e<jnal property $38,000, atock holdings 
$90,000, accounts and bills rew'ivable 
830,000, trust funds $CO,000. The lia- 
bilities of the Institution amount to 
$100,000 rcprctt-ntcd by a bond issue of 
$^20,000, accouDta and bills payable of 
$115,000, and debts upon the new build- 
ings and land purchases of $65,000. 

Although the name "Chautauqaa" has 
been adopted by some hundreds of organ- 
L2atioDS, to describe au educational enter- 
prise, the original Chautauqua Inatita- 
tion has no organic relation with any of 
the other assemhliei!. The Institution, 
however, ninintuinH fratcnml rt-Iutious 
with many of tliom and as tbcy bare 
adopted its name and some of its methode, 
it is glad to give them the benefit of its 
experience. Ab a member of the Interna- 
tional Chdutanqua Alliance, Chautauqua 
lustitutiuu ItoldH a somewhat cloacr rela- 
tion to a few of tho&e independent assem- 
blies which work together toward the ad- 
vancement of edacational purposes. An 
interesting development in recent years is 
the organization of bureaus, each of which 
manages from a dozen to a hundred or 
more programa in as manf towoa^ vb^ 
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more* its spedcen «nd esterUinera in 
tnups from plaos to place. 

On itfi religiolu side, Chautauqua has 
alvs;s matntained th« ideals of the early 
days, though adapting itself to changing 
conditions. The lonnal religions features 
of SDjr aununer's prograiu are DOtevorthy, 
inclading Sunday iKnnoDS by prcach«ra 
of national reputation, daily devotional 
hours, the great ABscmbly Sunday sclicml, 
public services for ohiMren, religious in- 
BtructioD on both the pedagogical and the 
iogpiraiional side offered by the Huinmcr 
edioola. volontaiy religioua eiercitws of 
denominational groups, and the confer- 
ences of missionary eocieties and other 
religioUB bodite that elect to make Chau- 
tauqua tht'ir gsthi-rirg place. Nine dif- 
ferent denominationH maintain pcrmanont 
headquarters at Chautauqua and hold 
their own Sunday and midweek exercises 
vhile joining all together at stated times 
in the general service at the amphitheater. 
In the amphitlieater itself the sermons ara 
by noted preachers of the various dejiomi- 
natioQs. The churches thus represented 
are the Baptists, Congregation a I ista, Di»- 
ciples, rrotrstant Epiwopaliniis, LuJhcr- 
ana, Methodist Episcnpnliang. Prcsbyte- 
ri&ua, Unitarians, and United Presbyteri- 
ana. Stilt otlier branches of the church 
are largely represented though without 
formal organization of their omi as yet 
In 1912, the Society of Friends held their 
General Conference at Chautauqua. In 
short, the spirit is one of catholicity and 
of hospitality. The sentiment and pur- 
poses of religious life pervade the work 
of the platfonn and of the dassroom and 
the intercourse of the place even mor« 
than they proclaim themselves by any par- 
ttciUar function or obserranre. Hishop 
Vincent in hia book. The Chautauqua 
Movement, haa inndt; comment upon this 
fact and has explained it as foUows: "The 
theory of Chautauqua ia that life is one, 
and that religion belongs everywhere. 
Our people, young and old, ahouJd con- 
sider cdncatioDal advantages as so many 
religious opportunities. There should be 
no breaks between Sabbaths. The cable 
of divine motive ehould etreteh through 
saT«n days, touching vrith its sanctifying 
power every hour ot every day." 

The possibilities of adult education, 
extending veil past middle life, since 
studied m a scientific way and proved 



be}rood qiuation, may be said to have 
foond their first practical demonetrstioo 
on a large scale at Chautanqua. This 
was promptly recognized both in the 
UnitM Stat^ and abro>ad. The great 
potential value of the maigina of time in 
an educational way — the spare minutca 
of a day for reading and the vacatiim 
weeks that are accorded most Americans 
in summer for study and Attendance opoa 
good let-tures and entertainments — is an- 
other of what may be called the Chautau* 
Sia discoveries. Individuals here and 
ere had found it out for themselves; 
but as a general faet of broad social sig* 
nificauce Bishop Vincent, more than 
any other man of any time, has given it 
force. 

That the outlook upon life and coltun 
which in implied by a liberal education 
may be acquired from a moderate amount 
of reading in plain English, though the 
full and identical content of what the 
schoolfl and colleges uive is not thus ob< 
tained, end that much of the disciplinan 
value which the student draws from hu 
Greek or mathematics will come to the 
thoughtful met^hauir from hie tasks, or 
the house m{ithcr from the eftmest admin- 
istration of her family affairs, iras aa 
early doctrine of Bishop Vincent's whidi 
has been substantiated in thoosande o( 
lives. One or another of these ideas 
underlies the university extension wor^ 
tlie growth of corrtapon deuce instmctioD, 
the large development of summer schools; 
and all these movements as they have 
taken shape in the United States ove 
much to Chautauqua as a pioneer. 

While part of its early activities have 
been passed over to specially adapted 
aecncies, Chautauqua continocft those 
which either esctusirely or in oootunon 
with other institutions it seems best fitted 
to carry on. It has afforded tC nieettng 

ground for the gathering of forces whico 
ave inaugorat^ great agencies like the 
W. C. T. IT., the organization committee 
for which was formed at Chautauona in 
1874. It is still a clearing hotuc of ideui 
and offers en open forum for the discss* 
eion of all thou^'ht and opinion to whiidi 
good people adhere or in which they 
sincerely disagree. Theodore Hooseveli 
after his vidit tlicre in 1905, csUed it "the 
most Amcrioin thing in America." Iti 
annnal assembly in July and Aogott it 
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CHAUTATTQUA SOCIETT, JEWISH.— 
The need of a widespread sjBtem of pop- 
ular education on the history, literature, 
and religion of the Jevrn wae inipresped 
upon the mind of Rahbi Henry Berkowitz 
by ycare of travel aiid eicpericnce in the 
various sections of the United States. He 
was thereby prompted, after his settle- 
ment in Philadelphia, in 1898, to propose 
the cirtablishinent of such «n ediiciitionnl 
moremcnt. Tliv well-known and well-tried 
niethodB of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, combined with certain 
fcaturn of the kindred nrj^nixation 
known aa the Univeraity Extension Society, 
seemed beet adapted to the needs of the 
Jewish people widely scattered throughout 
the country. He therefore proposed to hia 
congregatiou, and biter ia a Coinmittce on 
Organization held in Philadelphia, April, 
1893, the estahlighment of the Chautau- 
qua system of Jewish education. Official 
anrnngemcnta were made with the Chan- 
tanqoa Society for the adoption of ita 
naioe and methods, and the plan waa 
formally presented by the founder at the 
Jewish CoTigreM, held in Chicago in con- 
nection with the World's Colombian Ei- 
poaition. 

propaganda. In 1905 the field secre- 
tary department wag created. Active pro- 
paeanda throughout the TTnited States, 
ana wpecially in the similar Gommnoities, 
nsolteid in practical constructive efforts 
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the utmoat importance. In 1913 the Cor- 
respondence School for Relig;iou» School 
Teachera was owanixed. 

Aaeembliet. In 1895 the Socie^ estab- 
lished it« first assembly, and in connection 
with the annual ai^mbly the Jewish 
Teachera' luBtitute gathers together year 
after year the men and women engaged in 
developing Jewish education in tbo United 
Slates. 

University Summer School. In 1909, 
the Society began its work among the 
summer acbooU of the unirersittea bj 
sending iostnictors and lecturers to tbia 
University at Knoxville, Tenn. In 1918, 
an instructor and lecturer was sent to the 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
and the work there ia to be continued. 
Similar courses of instruction are designed 
to he instituted. 

Correspondence School Method. The 
adequacy and value of the correspondence 
method of instruction has been abundantly 
proved by jrcars of experience in eomo of 
the leading univernities find other cduct* 
tioiial agcairics in America. 

The courees offered are not mere "hand- 
books" or "guide-books" for teachers, but 
they provide a continuous and systematic 
plan of study and give the stimulus and 
mspiration of direct communication with 
the instructors. The Bibliwil. rabbinical, 
and critical views on mooted queetions are 
stated, but (he leesons aim to be servicpabie 
to all teachers, whether Reform, Orthodox, 
Conwrvative, or Itadical. 

Circle Work. Courses of study for indi- 
vidual readers or members of study cir- 
cles are offered by the Society and oon- 
eist of thirteen subjects. They are in the 
nature of a styllnhus or course book ar- 
ranged in a definite, methodical, and sys> 
tematic outline of work by a specialist in 
each department of study. They are ar- 
ranged so as to be introducod into organ- 
ixed atudy circles, soeh oa Y, M. H. A., 
study circles of the Council of Jewish 
Women, Bible classes, history clubs, liter- 
ary societies, intellectual culture of the 
B^nai B'ritli, etc. 

South Jtrsey. In March, 1910, initial 
eteps were taken to JDaagutate educational 
and religious work in the colonics of South 
Jenwy. The secretary made an invcutisa- 
tion of the edur^tional and industrial eou- 
ditions in seven colonies, namely: Norma, 
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bajrn, G&rton fioad, and CarmeL Twelve 
hoodrcd children from the ige» of five to 
iixteen reside in tho&c colonics. The vork 
is under tbu direction of lUbbi Bcnjamia 
L. QroRsmaa, of the New York Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the iiupen'ifiioD of the 
secretary of the Chautauqua Society, 

Xorth Dakota. This work vaa so eno- 
ceasfol that in April, 1911, eimUar in- 
restigation waa made in the Jewish cettle> 
menu of North Dakota, known aa the Bur- 
leigh and Mcintosh county Bettlement^, 
located at Ashley and Confield, S. D, 
So promieing was the outlook that work 
cognate with that of South Jersey was 
inaugurated April, 1912, and baa been 
eitended Into Wiahek, Lehr, Minot, Be- 
gan, and contiguouH territory- (Sec Jews.) 
Hexut Bkhkowitz. 

CHICAQO TKAINIKG SCHOOL.— The 
estabhshmpnt of the I'hicago Training 
School, in IQ&H, for city, home and foreifpi 
misBioDB, marked an epoch in Christian 
education. The conviction had bucn gain- 
ins ground that training eboutd be pro- 
Tided for general Christian, mission, and 
800tal work, as well as for the work of the 
fbrmftl ministry, and ths Chicago Train- 
ing S«bool was the first to embrace in its 
plan th« entire field of religious and aociat 
training for work of a world-wide aaope. 
(Sec Religious Training StAoola.) 

The institution ia organiKed into: The 
Graduate School, open only to graduates 
from approved colleges; The Unocrgradu- 
ste School, to which are admitted women 
holding high school diplomas, or having 
an eqnivalent preparation; and the Eng- 
lish School, which offers courBCS prepara- 
tory to the Undergraduate School. 

The studieft form the followinR groupa; 

1. Bible, including New TpBtament Greek ; 

2, Church history and miasiona; 3. Reli- 
gious education, with the Sunday Bdiool 
emphaitiK^d; 4. Social service; 6. Church 
finance and cfBcioncy : 6. Home economice ; 
7. Elocotion and physical cnlturo; «. 
Foreign languages, including phonetica 
and general iingnistica; 9. Masic. 

The school offftra preparation for the 
work of home and foreipi missions, social 
aervice, religious education, thp des^^onesa 
Tocation. and has a department for women 
who find their hfe work in the domestic 
circle, and all studv is conducted in the 
spirit of scientific tnoroughneae. A care- 



fally ictartftd libiary sapplementa the ia- 
BtnicCion givi^n. 

Eleven resident instnictors give full 
time to the school, and, in additiOD, than 
are twenty-two nonresident iaatmoton, 
who supplement tlte work by cooreea of 
lectures. Other men and women, emioeiit 
in missions, reUgiona education, and 
social service, give frequent lecture* befois 
the students. 

The Chicago Training School pUoM 
special emphaaia upon practical wort 
The city constitatee a laboratory in wlu'<^ 
the students carry on the work under the 
direction of the Field Director of the 
faculty, the city pastors and other reh- 

ftoQR leaders, the United Charitiee, the 
iivf.iile Prot«ctiTe Association, etc 
Weekly trips of inspection are conducted 
to places of sociological intereat. 

Denominationally the school is Uetli- 
odist Epiat'opal, but members of all dJr- 
nominations compose ita atud<?nt body. Iti 
annual enrollment ia more thau 200. )d 
1913 a federation was form(.>d widi tbe 
Preebyteriao Training School of Chicago, 
by wluch the two schoola ooSperate, tbcnw 
each preserves its autonomy. Lucy Ridtr 
Meyer, A.M., M.D.. is the principal of the 
school, with whom in aaaodatad her ho*- 
band, Joeiab Shelley Meyer, 

LrcY RiDRS Msnt. 

CmSlAW, BEITJAMOT WltUAlB 
(1811^),— Oce of the eariy Sabtath- 
flchool tniMionariea of the Aneric&n Sno- 
day School Union. He waa bom and died 
in Wales. Mr. Chidlaw began his mit> 
sionary work in 183S and oonttaoed hil 
service for forty yeara. He wag affection* 
atety caUed "Father Ohidlnw.** 

S. O. Atrbb. 

CHILD COKTEBSIOH.— As an enx- 
rience child conversion is quite differ- * 
cnt from conversion as an cipcrience of 
the adult sinner. The latter is a delib- 
erate turning from a life of sin to a life 
of faith in Qod and obedience to the will 
of God. It ia always preceded I7 an 
awakening to a conBciousueaB of sin and 
by a longing for pardon and cleansing. 
The act of taming is an act of tha indi- 
vidua!, but the power by which the indi- 
vidoal ia enabled to tnm is from God. 
God works in him enabling him to wiD 
and to do according to hta good plcacnre. 

There are caaea in whiai this wbcle 
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procesi) i» gruUual ind takca pUo« without 
iny TJoIeul wrench in the iniitviduars 
life. But there are also many c-a«e« of 
Sluld'CO awakening accompanied by Intcnw 
remoreo and in which the Euusequenl 
emergcDi'C into a new life of spiritual 
freedom and joj in the consciousness of 
p^rdoD and KonehJp, rcmiuda one of the 
experience of the cripple wttu was healed 
throuj^h the agency of Peter and Jobu at 
the door of the temple. But the expe- 
rwnce is fundamentally the same whether 
it is gradual and calm, or Buddi-n a-ud 
viokni. Id both itietaucca it is, on the 
human eide, a repudiation of aiu and a 
surrender of self to God in Christ, aad 
on the dirine xide the impartation of pa- 
ablinj; grace for the beginning of a new 
life. (See Crises in Spiritual Develop- 
ment.) 

In order to uuderirtaiid how child coa> 
version differs from this adult experience, 
it is necessary to take account of certain 
si^ificant facts of child nature. One of 
the most important results of recent psy- 
clioloKioal inveittijjation 18 the definite 
estabutluneut of the fact that Diau has a 
religioiut nature, and that his religious nu- 
turc ia subject to the same general laws 
and coDditione ai hit) other native capao 
itiea — that is, if neglected it tends to 
atrophy, but if properly nurtured and 
trained, it develops normally na t\ie life 
of the individual unfolds. This implies 
the possibility of real and effective reli- 
giouK eduotttion. It may \m added that 
this possibility is clHarly implied in the 
teaching of both the Old and Kew Testa- 
ments. 

The child is uniformly recognized as 
a being endowed with religioud capacity 
and the most careful provieian is made 
for hia religious training. (DcuL S: G-9; 
31:lfi, 13; 32:415; F.nh. ti:4; 8 Tim. 
3 : 14-16.) "From the days of Abraham," 
saya Trumbull, "sjatematic 'instruction' 
had its place in the plans of tlie choaen 
people of God. From tbv days of Mosea 
the Jtwtah Church had a measure of re- 
eponsibihty for the religioua training of 
the young. Prom the days of Ezra the 
Hibic Rchool was a reco^ized agency 
among the Jewish people fur the study 
and Sadiing of God's wurd." {H. (5. 
Trumball. Yale Lectures on the Sunday 
Behooi. p. 43.) 

It most bo observed, however, that while 



this view of child nature implies that the 
child may have a real religioos experience, 
it also implies thot his religion must cor- 
r<;dpoad to his capacity and therefore to 
Uie EtRffe of development which he has 
attained. In other words, there is a reli- 
gion of childhood, just an there is a reli- 
gion of adult life, and even the religion 
of a child changes as the child's life un- 
folds. This is clearly implied io the 
strikiujif Words of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
13 : 11) : "When 1 wa» a child, I spake aa 
a child, I felt &£ a chdd, I thoiight aa a 
child." 

In the rcligioD of a child even of tender 
ycuri; wo find the preinouitions and begin- 
nings of all the qualities that belong to 
(he religion of the mature man. For the 
child ia not, ae is sometimes aeeumed. in- 
capable of reverence and faith end love. 
They exist in him, however, as temporary 
emotions rather Uian as fixed and per- 
manent attitudes. He is a creature of 
impuleee, and not of settled couvictioos. 
His experiences, being dotermitied by in- 
terests that arc momt'utnry uiid largely 
unrelated, are fragmeulary. "fie has no 
unified and proportioned conception of 
hiuiHelf." (A, S, Ames. Th6 psychology 
of Religious Experience, p. SOI.) Ho is 
dazzled by the sights and sounas of the 
externa) world. "He looks without and 
not within; at the near ruUicr Umn tliu 
remote; at the present ralhi-r tlian the 
future." (G. A. Coe. Th^ Spiritual Life, 
p. 32.) 

Thejie general characteristics of the 
child mind must of necessity determine 
the religion of childhood. One should 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that 
the child's religion ia largely B matter 
of external ohaervances and obedience to 
external commands, and only to a very 
limited extent a matter that poeaesecB 
inner ftignificnnce. This religious expe- 
rience, limited as it h, is not only real 
and genuine so far as it goes, but aUo 
profoundly important, since it prepares 
the way for the richer and deeper exnc- 
rienoea that are to follow. As Froeliel 
puts it, *^riie vigorous and complete de- 
velopment and cultivation of each succes- 
sivo stage dMwnds on the vigorous, com- 
plcte, and charactcristie development of 
each and all preceding stages of life." 

About the ninth year in the life of the 
normal child a marked change begins to 
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luanifefit itii«If. His intemta begin to 
wideo. He becine to be codsciotu of bitn* 
self u a social Wing and to realizo yaguoly 
Ibe meaning of his social rclatioue, and 
there arises within him a new aense of 
moral obligation and a new desire to oo- 
Runie his rightful place in the social order. 
For a time tJif»c inner thuugt^, a« a g«D- 
eral mlc, proctt-d slowly; but with the 
mcomitlg of the period of adoleac^ni^e th?y 
are ytstiy accelerated. The social nature 
at this (ime bursts into full power, and 
the youth finds hionaclf the subject of 
**liew kindg of Benaation and of emotion, 
new modes of thought, new attitudes of 
will,** a new appreciation of moral and 
Hpiritufll valua, and is brought face to 
face with moat of the complex problems 
of duty that l}i?loag to adult life. 

During thit* period of the shifting of 
the center of life there generally takes 
ploee a radical chani^ in the child's or 
youth's religious experience. Inveetiga- 
tioDS show that while this change ire- 
qoently comee before the age of twelve, in 
a large majority of case^ it falls between 
twelve and eightcvn. Soniotimcfi thu 
change ia gradual, hut ofti-u it luurkis a 
crisis almost as Hliarp as does Budden ndult 
convereiou and ie attended by many of its 
characteristic emotional aceompanimenta. 
In both cases, however, the experience is 
fundamentally the same, and what is said 
above in regard to child nature and the 
derelopment of child life Bhould help one 
to Qoderstand its meaning. 

When the child or youth begins to be 
coDBcious of himself bm an mdividual and 
as a being with social relations and social 
rcoponsibilities, there arises the neccsRitnr 
for a corresponding readjustment of his 
religious experience. It most, eo to speak, 
be personalized and socialized. He "inust 
aanume full reitponRibility for the etatus 
and trend of hia religious life, with which 
his self, his social and religioos conscioua- 
Qcw, brings him face to lace. He must 
choose for himself whether he will hence- 
forth love and serve Ood and his fellow 
men, or whether he will repudiate the re- 
ligious teaching of his childhood and 
lapse again into a life of narrow selfish- 
ness." (H. n. Meyer. Tke Graded Hun- 
day School in principle ar^d Practice.) 

It will be Been at once that this deci- 
sion may involve an intellectual as well as 
a moral struggle; for it requires not only 



the permnalizing of the youth's religiooi 
experience, but ali>o the voluntary and in- 
telligent adnptinn a« bis oitm of his inher- 
ited religiouii beliefs. This accounts for 
th« fact that the experience is often 
marked by painful questionings and be- 
wildering doubto. (See Doa^ Dealing 
with, in the S. S.) 

Accepting this as a true account of ooo- 
Tersiott as an ezpert«nee of childhood or 
youth, one is led to the conclusion that it 
marks an exceptionally important stage 
in the child's religious development asd 
does not indicate its beginning. It it 
"the coiucioas attainment of reh'giom 
freedom and independence with an ac- 
compaQyiog fiiller enrrender of self in the 
voluntarr aeetunption of religions ami 
social obligations." It does not discredit 
the r«>ligion of early childhood. It DMa&i 
onlr that the child must be reUgioos as a 
child, and that in many cases uxe trotui- 
tiou from the simple, fwuv^ religioa cf 
childhood to full religious self-oonacioW' 
neas is accompanied oy more or leaa of 
doubt and spiritual struggle. 

It is soni(.-tiinc« urg<:-d as an objeetioa 
to this view of the retigion of childhood 
that it seems to do oway vith the omc*- 
sity of the birth from above and of tbt 
operation in the life of the Holy Spirit. 
This objection is based up<nt the aasnmp- 
tion that the Holy Spirit ia entirelj 
absent from the ordinary and normal 
procesees of the child's development and 
appeant and is active only at certain cm- 
eial points in his expcricuce. 

This assumption in contrary both to 
reason and to the plain teaching of the 
Scripturea. John tbe Baptist was "filled 
with the Holy Spirit eveu fnMo his 
mother's womb," and the declaration of 
JcHUs that the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to tittle c'hildrvn implies the possibility of 
the child's pusM?)wiQg at least in some 
rudimentary fashion thcae virtues which 
St. Paul designates as "the fruit of the 
Spirit" In a little book written by a 
prominent Methodlut theologian almoot 
half a century ago, one 5i)dH the folloving 
significant utterance: "How is it ascer- 
tained that the Spirit of Ood begins to 
work in the heart of a child at some par- 
ticular period along the ooorsc of its life? 
This restricts the grace of God tu a period. 
I think this grace bceins with Ufe it«lf, 
long before the child naa any onderstani- 
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inff about iL There is no gracxlem period 
in chjiflhood." (R. Abbey, Christian 
CradleKood.) In Education in Religion 
and Horala Prof. Coe declares that, in- 
stead of persist^tty looking npon edti- 
CAtion as "fiomctfaing done for the child 
bv his elden,'* one might do well to think 
of it more as "something wrouffht n-itbin 
the cbarscter by the diriiie Spirit" 

In a word. Cnriittiiin parents and teach- 
ers arn but th« ngunts through whom the 
Spirit works fur the quickening; and nur^ 
tnre of the child's religioua life, and the 
gradoal aiifolding of a yooiig tiie in 
spiritnal strength and beauty ig just as 
miracnlons, just as much a work of the 
Spirit, as the sudden converaion of a 
hardened sinner. (Sec Heligion, The 
Child's, and its Culture; Religion, Psy- 
chfilogy of.) £^ B_ CiUPPKLU 

CHILD LABOB.— See Child Welfabe 
IN THE U. 3.; Child Wzltabb Mor£- 
mbnt; Cuildren's Bueeau. 

OHUD, SPIBITTTAI. STATTTS OF THE. 

— The plan of treatment, as including 
both hietory and criticifim, gives occaaiou 
to notice the following topics: 

(1) Views of the epiritual status of the 
child obtaining in later Judaism. 

(8) Yiews entertained by the Christian 
Fathers. 

(3) Views current among modiffTftl 
Scholaslictt, 

(4) Views held by Christian comniun- 
iona in the modern period. 

(5) Biblical teaching bearing on the 
subject in hand. 

(6) The conclusions favored by leaiiuu 
and observation, 

1. The position of later, or post-canon- 
ical, JudsiHTi is significant in a twofold 
ZMpect. Oit the one l]u:id, it iadlcatcs 
how the people whiL-h had been tmiucd in 
th« Old Teatament revelation understood 
its statements relative to the condition in 
irhich incQ arc bom. On the other hand, 
in its orthodox or Pharisaic phase, it 
repretents the point of riew which had 
been instilled into the mind of Paul, and 
ao affords probable evidence for the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament writer 
who, i&r mors than any other, enlarges on 
nan's natural state. 

The literature of post-canonical Juda- 
ism assumes, for the most part, that sen- 



tenoe of bodily death was passed upon the 
human race livoauitc of the sin of the 6rst 
parents. The writiof^ of Philo, it is true, 
seem not to reflect thia osaumption j but 
it occ:urs with sufficient distinctnees in 
Ecclesiaaticas (i^:i4), in the Wisdom 
of Solomon (3:24), in Second Eedraa 
(3:7), and in the Apocalypse of Barudi 
(Z3 -.i). That guilt, as well as mortality, 
attachea to men because of the primal 
tretipaiia, in a point of vi«w quite foreign 
to tliie entire litcruture. As reapectji the 
inheritance of tendenciea to sin, the poai- 
tion taken was not so anequivot^. Occa- 
aionally a somewhat ctophstic view of 
such tendenciiM came to exprcasion. 
Second Esdres in particuhir affords an 
example (3:21; 4:30). But even hero 
the entailed corruption seems not to be 
referred so much to the specific sin of 
Adam as to the "evil heart" which was in 
hiiu prior to his diBObedieiioe. Further- 
more, in later Judaism generally the in- 
born tendency to sin waa not regarded as 
so controlling as to cancel moral freedom 
in ita subjects. In short, the more stal- 
wart theory of original sin did not pre- 
vail in this domain. (Compare Eder- 
sheim. The Life and the Times of Jesm 
MeiffjimA, Vol. I, p. 5.) 

2. The Christian Fathers of the first 
tlirae centuries generally agreed with 
later Judaism in supposing physical death 
to hsve been entaileli upon the race by the 
fall of the finft parents. A probable ex- 
ception appears in case of Clement of 
Alexandria (Sirom. 3. 7; 7. U.) The 
Fathers of this period were also generally 
united in the conclusion that the remits 
of tlie fall did not strike so deep as to 
cancel moral freedom. With scarcely 
loRa unanimity they repudiated the notion 
that the descendsnts of .^dam are so re* 
lated to hiu sin ait to be bora in a stAte of 
guilt, Intuaois, it is true, made consid- 
erable account of the headship of Adam 
{Cont. llaer.. Vol, 16. 3, »l. 1) ; but he 
construed it in a vague mystical way, and 
leaves it doubtful whether he viewed the 
race aa actually implicated In the guilt 
of the first trespOBS. Tertullian in ono 
instance speaks of the entire race as being 
tainted in their descent from Adam, and 
as being "a channel for tranemitting hia 
condemnation.'* {De lestimonia anima, 
3.) However, this is not saying that the 
condemnatioo ig prior to the personal 
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misdeeds to which the transmitted taint 
eolicits. It ia noticeable, furth<^nni>re, 
thftt Tertallian'g crE>ed did not prevent 
him frois epcaking of childliood as "the 
Innocent period of lift" (De baptiimo, 
18.) In relation to tran^mittnl sinful 
tendencies theological opinion at this 
stage was, for the most part, qxiite naodcr- 
ate. Even TeHultian, who is reputed to 
have taken tlie most emphatic position oa 
this point, deolaree : "There is a portion 
of good in the soul, of that original, di- 
vine, and genuine good which i^ it« proper 
nature, For that whidi Is derived from 
God is rather obscured than extin- 
guished." {De anima, 12.) 

With Augustine, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, a marked advance was 
made in the eatimato of ttm 6pirituul dis- 
afltor which reeuJted to the race from the 
original treflpass. In eharp reaction from 
the Pelagian contention that men are 
bom without guilt, taint, or impairment 
of freedom, the powerful North African 
Father went on to maintain a most un- 
compromising doctrine of the guilty par- 
ticipntion of all men in Adam's trespass 
and of their utt«r Iioudage under hIu until 
released by the grace of regeneration. 
"All tliat are bom mortalsi," he affirmed, 
"have the wrath of Uod with them, that 
wrath which Adam first received." 
{Tract in Joan, 14. 13.) "The whole 
race of which he was the root was cor- 
rupted in him." (Euckirid, ZG.) "There 
was one nisss of perdition from Adam." 
{Semt. 2G.) 

Thiti wimber view of man's coudition by 
birth was destined to l>e propsftated 
through broad tracts of Western Christen- 
dom. In the Greek Church, od the other 
hand, it woo ucver rmlly appropriated. 
Various Greek theologians may have ac- 
knowledged in a general way the two- 
fold etatus of guilt and corruption in the 
posterity of Adam. But the An^stinian 
<-mphasi8 was wanting. With iiiibittnntiitl 
unanimity the theology of the Greek 
Church continued to assume that a de- 
gree of moral freedom was cnneenred to 
men in spite of their adverse heritage. 

3. The mediiEval Scholastics, as a body, 
agreed with Augustine, in describing 
man's natural state, or condition by birth, 
as including both guilt and corruption 
of nature, .\belard wah quite outside the 
current in excluding the former element. 



In interpreting the oorruptiou of natn 
or inborn tenacnt^ to sin, some of the 
Scholastics adhered esaentiaUy to the very 
emphatic theory of Aoguatine. Tbii 
holds true of so repreeeatstive a UieoIo> 
gian as Thomas Aqninos. But ail through 
the mediaeval puriod, there was a meat- 
ure of dissent from the Augustinian esti- 
mate of inborn sinfolnesa, and in the 
latter part of the period the djsaent 
reached to notable proportions. Boom 
was made by Alexander Hales, and later 
by the Scotist and Occamist schools, for a 
degree of moral ability in men, so that 
even prior to regeneration they are not 
mere passive subjects of divine grace, but 
have a certain competency either to 
operate with or to reject that grace. 

4. In tltc modem period the Bomoa' 
Catholic Churcti has been committed by 
the authoritative decisions of the Council 
of Trent to the inclasioD of both gnilt 
and comiption in man's natural stata. 
To this extent, the Augustinian doctrine 
hag been cBtablishcd. The outcome, how- 
ever, in that church has been considerBbly 
removed from strict AugastiniaDism. 
The tendency to modify the element of 
hereditary corruption, which wm ooupic- 
uous in the closing era of medueral 
Schotaoticiem, continued to work, and 
came practically into the ascendant in 
tlie victory of the Jesuits over the Jao- 
senigta as coneummatad in the bull Otiu 
geniiua (1713) . 

The Protestant communions in their 
ambition to exalt divine grace, as against 
ecclesiastical expedients for heaping up 
human merits, resorted in the first in- 
stance to the strict Augustinian platfom 
— the guilt and radical enilavemeat to 
sin which comea by inheritance froo) 
Adam. Lutherans and ficformeid held 
alike to this pUtfomi. A notable excep- 
tion, however, appeared in the ranks of 
tlie latter, in that Zwingli rejected the 
element of guilt. The early Socioians 
sgreed with />wingli on this point, and 
bi'aides qualtfivd very appreciably 
notion of hereditary corruption. 

In the early part of the sercn 
century a fruitful reaction against 
more stringent theory was inaugurated by 
the Armiuiaus in Holland, Their exclo- 
siou of the element of guilt was followed 
to a noticeable extent in the Anglican 
Church from the time of Jamea L A 
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like view in the ooarBe of the eighteenth 
uod Qinetecath ceutoriefl became current 
ID New Enj(land Conercfrationaligin an<] 
won an appreciublf fuliowiiig among the 
I.DthprAiiK and the Rtifonneii in Europt*. 
T)iuagh not fonunlly adopted by Method- 
ista at tbe start, this Tiew liae become 
Urgdy chanKrterietic of their teaching. 
In general, recent tinic« have witnL>«M!d • 
marked tRudene; to modify the vigorouK 
Auffustiniaa tenet. 

'fhe prevalence of evolationar; theories 
in the last few decades haa led iadividiULl 
Iheologiaut) in various commuuiouu to 
substitute fur the notion of an evil inhisr- 
itonce from the Dinning Adam the idea of 
an inheritance of animal propensitiea 
from ft bnitc ancestry. These propen- 
sitica, it is admitti-d, involve a very Herious 
taiik, since a demand to moralize them, or 
to bring them under rational control, rests 
npon th« individufll from the firet dan'n- 
ing of reaponaiblc agency. At the staao 
time, a question is raised aH to whether 
the propenHiti<?« can be accounted ab- 
normal. In so far aa they are needed to 
Kr%'a a» a motive power in men, and are 
posited by the ordained creative procBES, 
there would eeem to he no valid occasion 
to danj their nonnality. On the other 
hand, an abnonnal aspect will attach to 
them, if it be aasumed that the aggrava- 
tion to which they are liable, through a 
p*rvcrst ordering of life. i3 in any degree 
transmiaeiblc from one ft^-ueradou to oa- 
otber. In respeet of tiiis point a sciea- 
tific verdict has not yet been thoroughly 
nutared. 

Thia much at least can be said: On ac- 
count of the intimate physical connection 
of the parents with the caild, tbe bearing 
of all connection on the nervous organ- 
ism, and the important function of this 
organism in cK'tonniniiig thi^ nieaxure of 
natural impuli^ions, it is quite possible, 
not to say probable, that an aggravation 
of native propensities may be, in greater 
or less degree, tranHmissibla It goes be- 
yond any elearly sjt(?crtaiaed scientific de- 
mand to bar out the admission of a cer* 
tain residuum of truth iu the traditionary 
doctrine of an adverse inheritance from 
anceetral error and oin. 

0. It has bcfi) noticed that Uie parties 
Btanding historically nearest to the Old 
and the Nevr Testament respectively held 
Je« definite and less emphatic views of 



original sin, or man's spiritual condition 
at birtb, than came forth in later theol- 
ogy. This fact earries a suf?}>i^«tion that 
tiio later doctrinal construction may have 
p)nH beyond tlie warrant of the Biblical 
data. So far as the Old Teotamenl ir con- 
cerned, the given suggestion ia undoubt- 
edly in the right. The Kebww Scriptures 
ure remote from supplying a baais for the 
Aagustiuiuu tenet. Neither in the atory 
of the fall, nor in any later connection, 
do they diatinctly as.'wciate human ninful- 
msw with the Adaniic troftpaes. To be 
«ure thvy repeatedly emphasize man's 
moral frailty and beut tu ain. In a less 
number of instaccea (aa in Job 14:4) 
they place a certain stress upon continQity 
in sia. But this continuity is not pu]>hea 
to the point of involvinff men in iruilt at 
birth. So far is the inborn tendency to 
evil from being viewed as a ground of 
reprobation that it is rather esteemed a 
reason for divine clemency. This is wit- 
neosed, aa Dillmanu observes, by sentences 
in GenesiR, Job, and the Paalnui. {All- 
test. Th.eolog\e.^. 378.) 

The New Testament aprrees with the 
Old in the ^oeral recognition of the fact 
of humnn sinfulness. In the person of 
one writer it goes beyond tin- standpoint 
of the Old Testament in making an ex- 
plicit connection between thia amfulnesa 
and the primal trespass. Paul, in carry- 
ing out the antithesis botweon Adam and 
Christ, pictures the former oa being, 
tlirouph his tran8gr«88iou, the fountain- 
head of sin in tbe race. Indeed he uses 
language which is capable of suggesting 
thu Augustinian dogma respecting the 
common iuberitancc of guilt aa well aa 
of corruption of nature. This is espe- 
cially true of Rom. 5:18-19 and Eph. 
2:3, the one passage speaking of the 
sinning Adam as a sourvc of ooiidcm- 
natioD, and the other describing men 
as being "by nature children of wrath." 
Still a close inspection of Paul's teaching 
is fitted to engender a serious doubt as to 
hia intention to represent tljc birth con- 
dition of men as properly a condition of 
guilt. The afwstle, it Is to be obeerved, 
doea not say that the trespass of Adam ia 
immediately a ground oi condemnation. 
Wo are left free to suppose that it is such 
only mediately, that is, aa being initia- 
tive of the bent to sin which ie all too 
likely to generate the transgressions which 
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invoke coudcmQation. In this view, con- 
demnation would not Hrtuall}' Btrike the 
individual till after penonal acts of dis- 
obedience. That this iras really the spoe- 
tle's point of view is strongljr euggeeted 
b;f paratlcl represcntatimu He felt 
free to epeak of bolievers aa having died 
to sin, or suffered crucifixJon to the world, 
when Christ died upon the cross (2 Cor. 
6:Mj Rom. fi:6; Gal. 2:20). Here evi- 
dently we have a grapliic form of expres- 
sion in which the ultimate result ia cur- 
ried back and merged with the primary 
ground. 

As a matter of fact bvltevcre do not die 
to sin, or experience cnieifixion to the 
world, save as in detail tlu'y excrciae faith 
and »elf-Barrender. Analogously we may 
conclude that men do uut actually eomu 
into cuQiIiuuuation cave as they declare, 
through pcnuinal tranitgrcssion, their aa- 
sociatiou with tlic binning Adam. A aim- 
ilar consideration applies to thi> phrase "by 
nature childrcu o! wrath." Paul himnelf 
has iudicutod that the words "by nature" 
need not be understood of a condition 
resultiog simply from birth. In llomaus 
2:14 he speaks of the Qontiles as doing 
by nature the tfainge of the law. Eri- 
dently he did not mean that they were 
born doers of the luw, hut only (hut tlioy 
were bora with a nature adapted to pro- 
vide in the course of ita unfoldment for a 
sense of moral ohtigations. In like 
manner the phrnse in EpliGsiftn.i may rea- 
sonably be taken aa meaning, not that 
men are bom children of wrath, but only 
that by birth tliey have a nature which 
tends to euch wrgonal choice and conduct 
as invite the divine displeasure. 

We conclude, then, that on the ground 
of his recorded words PauJ cannot jufltly 
be made a Bponsor for the theorj- of hered- 
itary guilt. We may add tliat thin under- 
standing of Paul'A position finds support 
in the fact that neither aa a student of 
tbfl Old Testament, nor aa a disoipto of 
th« Phariaaie ncbuol, did he encounter 
any valid oL-casion to embrace tlie theory 
in question. 

While Paul is not in evidence as an 
advocate of the notion that mon are born 
into a state of guilt, Paul's Master is on 
record as negativing that idea. This ha 
does in the pregnant declaration respect- 
ing little children, "Of such is the king- 
dom of bcttven.'* (Matt, 19:14; Mark 



10;14; Lake 18:16.) Ttie«e words tm- 
pquiTocally denote that little children, til 
the newly horn, are innocent and nncoo- 
demned members of the dirine Kingdom. 
Their etanding in that Kingdom may not 
be altogether eecure. Indeed, (here ve 
indication! that Christ bad an acute 
ecn^e of the moral expo«are and p^ot)^ 
nesa to sin which pertain to the condt- 
tioD and nature of all who are boro into 
this world. But manifestly, in his view, 
no one startt as an alien or as an outcast 
lie heralds tlie bleeaed truth that childnn 
are bom in the light of the divine faror 
and begin their earthly career within the 
borders of the heavenly Kingilom-— already 
it« nietnlwrs. 

&. The conclusion which the Scriptniea 
permit and invite us to accept ia happily 
the one which aloue reason is able to aaoc- 
tion. In the doctrine of hereditary guih 
it fhids insuperable diCReultiea, Alter all 
that its most skillful advocates bare urgid 
in its Whalf that dot-trinc remains dt^ 
tinctly incredible. If it be said that all 
men were in Adam so as to take part in 
his sin, it must be answered that only 
free personalities can gin, and that in tbtt 
character men were not present in Adam, 
If it he claimed that Adam stood by di> 
vine appointment aa the reprcaentative of 
the race, so that his sin could be le- 
countcd the ein of the race, it ruost b( 
replied that it doett grievoua injury t» 
the tliuught of the divme ju.'^tice to mi^ 

Eose that Ood could have invented tbeai- 
itrary scheme in which myriads of OM 
are madu guilty airuicrs without tfatir 
kuowlcdge, action, or consent. If it be 
argued that an evil tendi^ncy was tram- 
mitted from the sinning Adam, and tbit 
tliia tendency as being in tlie newly 
born makes tbem fit objecta for the divuie 
condenmatton, it must be contended tlul 
simple misfortune calls rather for cltn- 
ency than blame, and that a disability 
which in no sense was produced by ib 
subject is for that subject nothing elit 
than misfortune. 

No doubt it m to be admitted tJiat the 
moral personality which is yet at the ia- 
cipient stage is not an object of diviu 
complacency in just the same semie u if 
a soul which, through difteipline and cob* 
aecrated activity, has reached tlic goal of 
perfect righteousness and love. But lhi« 
admission in no wise collideB with the 
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truth that Uod'« smile ix upon the little 
child, and that he is distant by a whole 
diometor from viewing him at) an object 
of coDdanoatioD. In short, imaophiBti- 
cated reason will not coD»i-nt to blot the 
picture of the otate of little children con- 
tained in the Gospel aeDtence "Of such 
ift the Kinjulom of lleaven." 

Un tlK' ijufstioQ of the presence in the 
r-hild uf tciidi'iK-ii-rt whidi ranjr vAMly he- 
fomc an obstacle to the spiritual ideal, 
and vhieh cominonly do work to ita prej- 
udice, obeervation certainly will not per- 
mit Oft to a»U!rt A negative. At the same 
timt;, it will not justify us in giving tho«« 
leudtiDcieiJ anything like an «aelusiv« 
eniphams. The child is a mixed subject 
in nature and in nianifetitation. The ego- 
istic, tlic seltisb, and the pai<»ionate liuvc 
a place in him. At least he i» given to 
emfltiona which would fall uiidei' those 
designatioiiB in one posaensed of moral 
innght and power of self-direction. But 
impuI^CH thut boar the aHpc<.'t of the ami- 
able, tlic uttrui:tive, and tlic good, impulscH 
in the direction of affection, sj-mpathy. 
kindness, admiration, reverence, and obe- 
dience also (lemongtrate their presence in 
him. Like the imperfect Christian ho is 
not all of a piece; and, if he appeani at 
any di^advonttigir in compariHon with Iiih 
clocra it i» lar^-ly due to Uie fact that he 
gires full ciprei»ion to hia wayward im- 
palaes inntead of covering them up in the 
wcrct place* of the heart after the manner 
of the adult. 

The child is uumiatakably a subject for 
piety tram the first dawning of moral in- 
telligence. In essence piety is inward 
ooumiittal to an ideal recofi^iized an poa- 
■cMinx supi-rior worth and as involviiig 
an obli^'atiou to special d«votion. The 
child's ideal must of course be of a type 
to match his limited outlook. But tliere 
ia DO reason why, under normal training, 
it should not reach toward the true and 
Toanded Christian life. 

To maiotain heart loyalty io his simple 
ideal dnubtleBS makes no trivial task for 
the child. But a task involving a degree 
of moral itrenuousneaa is good for every 
moral agent. Moreover, the child is not 
left to his unaided abilities. The benevo- 
lence of the God who minigtera the dew 
and the sunlight to the flower guarao- 
tees that he will nurture by the gentle ia- 
floencGs pf hia Spirit evorj bud oi reli- 



gious promise in the pWtic and ecnsitire 
souls of the youiig. J, c. Sheldoh. 

CHILD WEIFAKE EXHIBITS.— More 
Ihan a million aiid a half hare been in 
attendance at the child welfare exhibits 
which have been held in the past few 
years. In many cities the child welfare 
exhibit holds the record attendance among 
largu gatherings and exhibitions. Iii 
many more, oft-recurring Htatements from 
social warkera, business men, worldDg- 
men, and mothers agree that "this is the 
biggeat thing that ever happened in oar 
city ; this will bring together and 
strengthen all work fur the children." 

Popular enthusiasm such aa this has 
attended few movements. The first ex- 
hibit, held in Kew York in January, 1911, 
fruw slowly and hesitatingly into shape. 
t began nearly three years oeforc in plans 
for a large Sunday-school exhibition. 
The scope of this was widened to include 
a display of all the forces that affect the 
city child. Qradually a clnaaification of 
these nnolaftflificd forces was made, which, 
with adaptatious, has seemed to iit the 
need of ci^ after city. The simple state- 
ment of the committees among which the 
floor-Bfiace wa« divided will show how 
comprehensive this dassificutiun was: 

The Homo Libraries and Museums 

The Street Philanthropy 

Recreation Settlemeota 

Work and Wages Clubs 
Health Churches 

Education Law 

Under all these headings were shown 
bv photographs, models, inscriptions, 
cnar^, and living demonstrations, the oon- 
ditions affecting children, and the best 
ways yet propoMHl for dealing with tho»c 
conditions. 

Before the New York exhibit closed, 
Chicago had arranged for all of the mate- 
rial to bo tranKfcrred to that city, where, 
supplemented by an equal amount of 
Chicago materid, it was shown in the 
magnificent exhibit in May, 1911. 416,- 
000 was the attendance in tlie two weela 
of this exhibit. Its infiuenoe was felt 
Uurougbout tlie city, and it formed ' the 
most noticeable topic of conversatiou. 

Almost immediately a demand from 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Montreal 
proved that the child welfare exhibit was 
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desired in cities which could not poesiWy 
contemplate the enonnouH RxpeDiliUirea 
made in K«w York and Chicago. Ex- 
hibits e<pial ill size and general effect be- 
gan to be prodaccd at aboat on« tenth the 
original cost, Ttits waa insde poeeiblo 
bv securing building reut free, by radical 
changea in materials, by the lUie of such 
fntnrefl in dccoratioo and general con- 
atniction us cotild be borrowea or cheaply 
bought, and by tlie general policy of re- 

a airing interested organizationg to f urnieh 
leir own pbotographB, A large and 
effective exhibit, covering 30,000 square 
feet of floor space, can now be managed 
for $5,000 for the central fund, while 
small but Tory off<^etivi> PThibits, in towns 
or rural commuuiticu, have bccu held for 
$1,000 or less. 

During 1012, exhibits were held in St. 
Louis, Montreal, Northampton, BulTalo, 
end Louisville. Nurthauipton wa« the 
fint of the "unalt town" exhibiL«, and 
was remarkably snccesaful, leading. 
among other things, to a $?5,000 school 
building in the congested Polish district. 
Coiiditiona had been roportcd for aix 
years without avail, but four pholographs 
m the exhibit did the work. 

By 1913, it had become almost impoe- 
sible to keep the record of tho number of 
exhibits. Providence, Rhode Island, aod 
HocheBtcr, N. Y,, held largp. exhibitions 
in the early part of the year, followed by 
a smaller exhibit in New Britain, Conn., 
and other Icsh important exhibitions in 
several New England towna. The de- 
mand for trained directon: ho far exceeded 
th« supply, and the need for suggestive 
literature bfcamo so great that early in 
1913 a National Child Welfare Exhibition 
Committee waa finally organiiDcd. Its im- 
mediate work is: 

I. To assiet communities intending to 
give child welfare exhibits, 

(a) By supplying them with informa- 

tion in regard to past exhibits. 

(b) By visiting them, when deaired, 

oreanizing the committees 
and planning the work. 

(c) By recommending, when deBtred, 

directora of exhibila, and by 

training such direr tors. 

S. To spread abroad, through exhibits, 

ideas and results of reeenrchcs which the 

Chitdreu'ti Bureau {g. v.), or the National 

Children's societies may desire to publish, 



but for the exhibiting of which they have 
no available funds. 

A little later MasaachusetU oreaniBed 
a state committee to promote and direct 
exhibita in the cities, towns, and ratal 
communities of that state. This was 
largely the reealt of the Northampton 
eoocess. 

At about the same time the National 
Conser^-ation Expoaitioo, KnoxviUe, 
Tcou., evt aside a cbild welfare building, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Julia 
Lathrop, chief of the Federal Childica'i 
Bureau, '['his marked the entrance of 
<^hild welfare exhibit material into the 
field of the general exposition and atate 
fair. Demands from half a dozen such 
fairv came to the National CommittM. 

The use of exhibit material on aabject* 
concemtng ehildreii has become so wide- 
spread tJiat it is DGWssary to limit the 
term child welfare exhibit, and deflae 
rather exactly the hpe of exhibition to 
which it may rightly m applied. 

Large numbers of eo-cillcd •'child wtl- 
fapo exhibits" have bwn held some of them 
scmicommcrcial, uome of them educational 
exhibits held in connection with Mothers' 
Gunj^riTSS mcctiugs, Stat^) conferences of 
chanties, and similar organizations, and 
covering some Aaptci of child wdfaK. 
(See Mothers ana Parent-Teacber Amr- 
ciation. National Congrcas ol) 

The term "child welfare exhibit," hoir- 
ever, really belongs U) the exhibits whidi 
aim to bring together all forces in tt« 
communily dealing with the welfare of 
tlie child, in the attempt to show: 

Local conditions affecting the childm 
What is being done for tlie children 
What is Dot being done for the children 
What ought to be done for the diildien. 

A child welfare exhibit of this sort 
differs from a specialized exhibit on hoo^ 
iog or tuhereuloaia in that it requires Ik 
codperatioD of all the commonity'a forca 
The securing of such cooperation is ti 
much a part of tlie work of the exhibit si 
is the actual display. 

An exhibit of this kind has maoA^ 
the effect of a civic revival. It calk 1^ 
gether all of the social forces of a oon* 
munity; helps them to work out a pitf 
for community action, and exhibits tbit 
plan to citizens of all types and clawt 
Mayors, laborers, prominent buaixiecameB, 
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city officials, high school stadeiitB, for- 
eiga mothcnn vith Imbira iu their arms, 
cvtnpuse the thoroughly democratic crowds 
at the exhibit. 

The children themeelvee are perhaps 
a» deeply impressed as the adults, al- 
tboush tbfi mceeage of the exhibit la pri- 
marily eoneeming chitdivn, rather trian 
for children. O^positiooR by children 
suddenly called for In Louisville sii 
iDoaths after the exhibit, ehowed that 
nearly every school child from the third 
grade through the high nchool, retained 
some delinite imprewjon «f erects or ob- 
j«ct8 Id the child velffir« exbibiL The 
good aod bad grocery, with its leeeoa of 
cleauliueM aiid order, was more remem- 
bered than any otiier one tiling. The 
effect of such etandarde, wide spread 
ttaroughout a community, has more effect 
tliaa any law. 

A boy of fourteon stood in the Provi- 
deoee exhibit, watching the 'Vicious Cir- 
cle" that displayed the UDbrokea sequence 
of 

Child Labor Txiw Wagca 

Unskilled Labor Poverty 
Child Labor 

each foHowinff the other. He said : "That 
means, doeairt it, that if I don't learn 
thing*, I'm going to be poor and my chil- 
dren are going to be poor," 

Tlio effect upon individual visitors is 
only a small part of the result of a child 
welfare exhttiit. In every city new legia- 
Intion of Hiinic kind hnn folKiwi-d. In Chi- 
eago, a new bathing beach and an iufant 
wware division in the Board of Uealth. 
In Eaaeas City a factor)--in«pectiou ordi- 
nance. In St. liouis end other cities the 
summary of needs, as worked out throuj^h 
Ibe exhibit, was made the basis of the 
legialative program of the united Social 
Acmcies. In Providence, whrrc the ex- 
hibit was held at the beginning of the state 
Icffislature, nine bilU were immediately 
introduced which related to hoarg of 
labor, ocwsboye, a juvcnilu code and court, 
the wider use of i^chools, the care of deaf, 
blind, and im)>ei.'ile diildren, aad several 
other prohlems. 

A child u-cIfflTv exhibit leaves behind 
it eome i>cyple wliu have Tuccivtd definite 
idoas on the eubject of the community's 
needs, aod many mor« who have become 
impressed with the fact that child welfare 



is an important subject worthy of a oom- 
monity'e attention, and who arc prepared 
to be favorably di»;pu»!d tuwanis any 
proposition brought fomard in the name 
of the child wiffare exhibit It is the 
predisposition of this larger group which 
inflaencee and supporte all leigielation. 

The immediate cooscious pnrpoae of the 
child welfare exhibit is, of course, not to 
legislate, nor to eombine, uor to convert, 
but to exhibit, and by exhibiting to edu- 
cate. It IB the answer to a great popular 
demand for cssier and quicker ways of 
learaing. A college education is not to 
be judged solely by the examinations 
passed or even by tne results two years 
afterwards in eamiDg capacity; neither 
is an exhibit to be judged solely by the 
immediate results in legislation, though 
there phftuld be such resnita ; but through 
aubtle changes of attitude and conviction, 
of individual and community relations, 
the child welfare exhibit works oat its 
true purpose of popular education. 

Ansa L. Stboks. 

CHILD WELTAfiE IV AUSTKAUA.— 
Seb Austbaioa, S. S. Woas in. 

CHILD WELFARE TH CASAIA.— In 
common with other civilized and Chris- 
tian countries throughout the world, Cho- 
ada lays great stress on work for the better 
care and protection of neglected, depend- 
ent and delinquent childreo. In 1893, 
the Province of Ontario put into opera- 
tion a complete measure of protection for 
its youthful citizciis and as this children's 
protection act has since been adopted by 
the other Provinces, it might he summar- 
iied as fotlows: Each Province appoints 
A General Superintendent to eunervise 
and direct this class of work. Children's 
Aid Societies are organized in each city 
and county. They arc made the guardians 
of neglected or friendless children under 
sixteen and their duty is to find foster 
homes for them as soon as possible. For 
temporary care of children, a Children'a 
Shelter is maintained in each large center 
of population. When a child is sent to 
a foster home, uarltculars are forwarded 
to the Provincial Superiiitendent who pro- 
vides for the personal visitation of each 
child so that ovenvork or ill-treatment 
may be guarded against. Citizens know- 
ing of obildren needing care are invited 
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to report the facte at once. As a rceult 
of this coiipention the abuse of children 
has been iWiiced to a miaimuin. 

Probablv tlic mmt important and tatis- 
fartory fcuturi- of tliia general p]an is tli« 
crc«tion of a stroan public seDtimetit that 
effectually ^ffgusrdB children from WTong 
treatment. 

Although the general policy is to have 
all dependent children placed in family 
homes, thorc are boyi' and girls' llomoft 
aod Orphauascs maiataincd by private 

fihtlauthropy for the boardine of children 
eft fatlierlesa and not eligible for adop- 
tion. 

The law provides for juvcnilo court* 
and the complete separatiou of youthful 
ofTt^nddra from adults char;;ed vith crime. 
The Ontario Act of 1893, provided for 
the appointment of a npeouil Commiit- 
aioner to deal with yomig dclinqnentfl 
and this moTcment was taken up in Chi- 
cago in 1899, and made famona thrmigh- 
ont the world. (Sec Juveailc Court.) 

There are in each Province Industrial 
Schools established along parental lines, 
for the training of delinquent children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
Sent«nceB are indelermiuate, the average 
fltay in the institution being eiffhtewi 
months. 

Compulsory school attendanct! laws are 
in force in aU (he Provinces of Canada, 
except Quebec nnd Manitoba, the school 
agv being from seven to fourteen. At a 
recent evssiou of the Ontario Legislature 
an Act was passed empowering auy mu- 
nicipality to require children to attend 
until fixteen unleK) they had paKi<ed a pre* 
scrihod #taijdanl. 

There are also excellent child tabor lavs 
in mo«t of the Provinces, prohibiting the 
employment of children under fourteen, 
with Home exception for rural children 
during harvesting and the fmit picking 
season. The odicials charged with the en- 
forcement of this Iflw in Ontario state that 
it i» well observed and it is only occasion- 
ally thst the law is broken by the decep- 
tion of parents as to the exact age of the 
child. Unfortunately tlie child labor laws 
do not take cognizance of newa-boys, the 
municipalities having power to license 
boys over eight years of age to be on the 
streets in this cnlling, Now, however, on 
enlightenGd public opinion i« denmndlng 
glrictcr regulations. 



WithiD recent years great progren has 
been made by tlic moTcmcot to provide 
medical and dental inspection for all chil< 
dren. In Toronto there are medical and 
dental directore and a force of nurses ap- 
pointed to carry on the inspection. Mnefa 
good work has resulted and other cities 
are following this example. The nealth 
Department of Toronto, The Hw^ilal for 
Sick Children, The General Hospital, and 
also the Tubf^rouloeia Sanitarinm Asso- 
ciation maintain nunes to visit and aaeift 
in the houieK of the poor and this is a new 
and growing brancli of aocial welfare work. 
Other cities al^io, throughoot Canada do 
more or less of tliis work. 

Special classes have been opened in tba 
public Bchools for backward children, and 
during the summer of 1913, Toronto made 
a start in open air classes for weak and 
delicate rhilaren. 

There is an agitation going on for the 
more complcto custodial care of the feeble- 
minded, the accommodation for this daas 
throughout Canada being altogetber ia- 
adequate. The Ontario Government re- 
cently made an offer that if the mimici* 
palities would care for and maiaiaia 
feeble minded children under twentjHne, 
the Govenunent would fissunae the care 
and expense thereafter. 

Infant mortality has attracted vida* 
npread attention in the past two jesn. 
Montreal was so impressed with it* al^ 
normal death rate among infants that a 
child welfare exhibit costing over thirty 
thousand dollars was prepared in that city 
during October, 1912, and was attended 
daily by great crowdg, with good edncS' 
tional results. (See Oiitd Welfare Ez- 
hibiia.) 

In all directions tlie welfare of ehildrea' 
is receiving greater attention tluin over 
before and this augure well for the healtb 
and happincea of future generations In 
Canada. (See Child Welfare in the U. 8.; 
Child Welfare Movement. } 

J. J. Kblso. 

CHILD WELPABJS nr THE mflTES 

STATES.— Social reform in order to he 
successful must begin with the chihL 
'f'he man or woman in whom the gem 
nf physical or moral disease have taken 
root presents an infmitcly more difEcuU 
problem than does the child with un- 
formed habits and nnth the ability to 
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adapt hJmseJf to a changed euriroomcnt. 
The reco^ition of this fact has led to 
on avakenine of the public voiiKciC'iice in 
ngard to coUd welfare. Hundreds of 
child-welfare fiocieties have been formed 
for the purpoae of studying the needs of 
children as well a? of dcTising mcang to 
meet tiuian needs, and etate laws for the 
protectiou and care of children have been 
enacted. Perhaps the most eignilicaot 
governmental action was th<; fi)miation, 
m 1912, of tlio Federal Children's Bureau. 
(See Children's Bureau.) 

Child-wolfaro work is conducted alonj* 
tbree main lines; viz., inveBtipation, re- 
presaiTe and conatnietivc votk, and its 
Dioad tcope iDc']u<l<?s vvotj phn^ of rhild 
life and every sta^ of its development 
The first right which ahonld be granted 
to all children vho are brought into the 
world ia the right to be well-born. Efforta 
are made, therefore, to prevent rcprodnc- 
tion among the on fit, such ag idiots, im- 
beciles, inptitictive criminalii, and thoge 
afflictwl with certain kinds of diaeasc, so 
that there will he no children doomed 
before their birth. This is exceedingly 
important since the birth rate among tlie 
feclile-minded i» much greater tluui 
among the nomial population. Much 
valuable data on tJ)iiiHubjf!ot have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Davenport, Director of the 
Departrrinnt of Experinontal Evolution 
of the Carnegie lostitation at Washing- 
ton, D. C, and hja co-laborers at the Eu- 
genic* Record office, Cold Springs Harbor, 
N. Y. (See Eugenics.) 

Sfforts to Reduce Infant MoHcdiiy. 
To the helplees babe should be accorded 
the right to proper food ftod eaw. Be- 
cause of the ignorance and poverty of 
many panrutA infant mortality has lieen 
great, eepecially in the large cities during 
the eummer months. To cope with this 
situation the infltniction of mothers baa 
been undertaken. It was begun in New 
York city in I90S, and a year later in 
Boston. Attempts have aUo been made 
to introduce tbta work in Chicago^ St. 
TjDuiit, Baltimore, and Milwaukee, while 
aaaistance is also being giTCQ through the 
pttblication's of the FcderaJ Children's 
Bureau. A Kcond efFort to reduce infant 
mortality haa resulted in the establiab- 
ment of the milk depot, where good, pas- 
teurized milk is sold to the poor, Qfaalty 
at ]«M than cost At the depot the milk 



is modified to suit the age of the diild, or 
the mother ia instructed how to modify 
it In connectiou with the milk depot ia 
usually a babies' clinic, in charge of a 
phyEician or trained nuree. 

yiayijrounds. A new appreciation of 
the value of play and of the need for plaj- 
groundtf for small children ha« led many 
cities, social eetllemouts, and philanthropic 
aocictiea to establish such playgrounds. 
The work of the National Playgroniid 
Asaociation hait given greot impetus to 
this movement. It publi«lica a magazine 
and aleo distributee pamphlet literature. 
(Sec Playgrnuiid and Recreation Aseocia- 
tion of America.) Permission to use 
vacant lota has been secim^d in »ome 
cities, while in congested districts there 
have been establishttd play zonea, whera 
for certain houn during the day the 
streets are closed to traOie in order that 
the children may use them for play. The 
civic center, first established in Chicago, 
in 1903, provides u great Tariety of recrea- 
tion for adults as well ait children. A 
movement favoring a wider use of the 
public-school playgrounds during the day, 
and of the school bnildiogs as cvcoing 
centers, is rapidly gaining ground iu the 
United States, 

ChSd JmHot. Simultaneously with the 
better nnderstaTidlng of the child's need 
for pliiy has come the recognition that 
the years of growth must bo tuifcguanlcd 
by precautionary measures which will 
insure freedom from toil. Since 1895 
some lnw8 relating to child lalwr have 
been paired in all tJie (dates. Perhaps the 
most efTcctive of tbcM have been the com- 
pulsor}' edueatioa lavs, requiring children 
to remain in Bchool until the age of four- 
teen. Local committees, working in con- 
nection with the National Child Labor 
Committee {a. v.). are carrying forward 
this reform by calling the attention of 
parents to the permanent intereeta of 
their children; by educating the public 
through lectures and through the pub- 
lications of the Committee, and by ceaite- 
leas efforts for better child-labor legisla- 
tion. 

Voeaiional Outdance. Large numbers 
of children leave scliool immediately upon 
attain iug the age up to which they are re- 
quired to remain in school — eome not 
even waiting until the cloee of the term. 
Book learning has fail«d to hold their 
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interest, and tbe need u apparent for in- 
doitriol tniniDg for tliia claw of children 
irbo are to beomoe manual laborers. Smc« 
OoB noeh needed edttcaUoiiKl reform has 
not jct been btou^t about, a few citie« 
are endeavoring to guide the youth who 
have left school and, without Icnonine 
what to do, wish to enter tbe industrial 
world. Boeton has a Vocational Bnrcan 
which gives to parents and children in- 
fonnstion in regard to different occupa^ 
tiotts, tlie opportiinitieB they offer for 
advancement, the com pen.*ation, the 
handicapii, etc. A number of cities, a» 
Boeton, Cincinnati, and St Louis, hare 
contimiation whoola, in which jonng 
people regularly employed have an op- 
portunity to Bupplement shopworlt with 
regular courses of inatruction. Wiscon- 
ein enacted in 1911 a law requiring chil- 
dren under sixteen who have not com- 
pleted the elementary school course to 
attend a contiQualion school. (See Ex- 
Scholars Employment Committee; Voca- 
tional Inntruction.) 

Juvenile Courts. In cooottj diatricta 
of the United States there are very few 
ddinqnent children. But in the cities, 
wpecwUy in thickly populated aoctiona, 
where little real freedom is permitted and 
where tenjptation is rife, the juvenile de- 
tinauent is a serious problem. To deal 
with these young uffi-ndcTs the juvenile 
court {q. V. ) has been establiehed in moat 
of our large cities, while some atatee, e. g„ 
Indiana, have provision for forming euch 
CDurtB in any county so dcsirine. In the 
atsUv of Ki-'w Yoric and Oklalioma the 
laws provide that delinquenta under sil- 
ted shall in all cases be tried in tJie civil 
courta. The probation system, with its 
trained probation oQicers who make in- 
vestigations and rcprcBcut in court the 
interest of tbe child, has been eatabliBhed 
in thirty-eight atatea. 

Measures for Child Froteclion. Most 
eaaea of delioquency in ehildrc-n can be 
traced to neglect on the part of parents. 
Contributory delinquency laws have there- 
fore been cnaetcd in about onivhalf the 
states. These laws provide that a jiarent 
or guardian of a child who encourages, 
aida, or in any way contributes to tbe de- 
linquency of such child is guilty of n mis- 
demeanor and subject to a &ie or iia- 
prisontnent, or both. 

The Juvenile Protective Association of 




Chicago, formerly the Juvenile 
Committee, resulted from the lUinob 
Javenile Court Law, which went into 
effect July !, 1899. The preaent name 
was ae«unied in 1909, when the Aaaocia- 
tion took over the work of the Juvenile 
Protective Leagues which had been fonned 
already. The purpose of the work it to 
use preventive rather than reformative 
measures. The Association works tbrongh 
a series of local protective leagnes by 
meana of wfaieh it nopca to correlate tbi 
ejisting social and cdocational foroee, to 
create others, and to extend tbeir nat 
among the young people. The Associa- 
tion is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Many societies contribole in variou 
ways to the protection of children throi^ 
the punishment of offenders. Among 
these are the Humane Society, tbe So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crueltj to 
Children, and the Society for the Sap- 
preeeion of Vice. The most important 
work of the last of these, of which An- 
thony Conutock it secretary, is the pre- 
vention of the use of the mails in the in- 
terest of vice. Organizations, such as tbe 
American Federation for Sex Hygteoe, 
have been formed to aid in protecting 
adolescent boys and girU from the coose- 
quencee of i^orance alonf^ tbe lines of 
«ex phyEiology. Inatruction is being 
given in many schools, and pareala are 
being urged to recognize their re«[ 
bility. 

Of the coDrtroctiTe efforta for diil 
protection none is more valuable 
those of the neighborhood centers, settle-" 
ments, and in»titutional churches, whieb 
provide boys and girls with an opportu- 
nity for wholesome exercise, cnlertain- 
mcnts, and social intercourse. Tbe^e in- 
stitutions have led men and women who 
are more favorably situated, to interest 
th(-msclves in boys and girls who are 
handicapped because of their environ- 
ment, and the Big Brother {q. v,) and 
Big Sigtcr {tj. v.) movements are among 
the many r»ult8 achieved. 

The Care of Dependent ChiidniL 
Normal dependent children in the United 
States are cared for chiefly through pri- 
vate agencicji. The most important of 
these is tlie Children's Homo Society, an 
organization which exists in thirty-one 
different statea and is federated into a 
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national body. The purposw of Uic ot- 
gADizatioD is to find suitable homes for 
hot&el^fis children. Iq nddition to the 
Home Societies, many of the larger citi« 
have Childr^n'it Aid Societies, which differ 
oaly aliffhtly from the Home ^cietios, 
except that thvy usually niaintaia chil- 
dren in tcmporarr family horuca vhile A 
p«nnanent home is being fouiid. 

As a nilc, churchci care for their home- 
lew ebildrea in Drpbanugc«, but a few 
follow the lines of the bome-fmding so> 
cieties. In eome states puMtc subsi- 
dies are granted to private charitable 
OTsisizatioiia that caro for depondent 
duldrea ; in others the work of child sav- 
ing IB done through the state school 
g^tem, in which chudren are maintained 
in an institution and attend school until 
they can be placed in pcnnanciit f utter 
homes. In other states the County Home 
system has been adopted. It is now gen- 
«nUy recognized that it is ondesirable to 
hare children remain, long in institutions, 
and that home life is fiindameatal to 
American civilization. A few states are 
granting pensions to widowed mothers in 
order tnat the family life may be pre- 
(wrred. (See Child Welfare Exhibits; 
Child Welfare in Canada; Child Welfare 
MoTcment) jj^j,^ j^, j^^^_ 

CHILD WZLFABE K0VEUE17T 
(GREAT BRnAIN).— n^ Neu> Appre- 
ciaiion of Childhood. The preoent time ia 
often «haraot<!rizcd m "the century of the 
child." The history of the paat is cpitom- 
iaed iu the life of each child. The child 
holds the key to the future. Froebel 
tanght that "the duty of each generation ig 
to gather up itm iriKi-ritaiic-c from ilic put, 
and thuB tu serve the prewut and prepare 
better things for the future." liiere ia 
oo surer, saner and more scientilic way to 
eecnre boman betterment than by a con- 
centration of effort upon the welfare of 
the child. The child welfare movement 
is the manifestation of a divine purpose, 
the unfolding of a God-direct«d truth, the 
evidence that the day has dawned when 
of tlie nations of the earth and particularly 
of tlie great Duglishnspeakiiig peoptea it 
can be said "A little child shall lead 
them." "Child study marks the introduc- 
tion of evolutionary thought into the field 
of the human soul." buys Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall; aii4 bT the investigation of human 
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development in infancy and childhocid and 
through youtJi to the early period of man- 
hood and womanhood we may obtain an* 
swvrs to many of the moet perplexing and 
serious of life's riddles. In seeking to 
soEve pressing problems by the organtza- 
tioD of a wise and powerful coUectirism we 
are being driven to a more thorough and 
thoughtful study of the individual. And 
n scientific considcrntton nf and eervicc 
for individuals mut^t have its origin in the 
complete understttudiug of child life. 

The child is the coming citizen. There 
is no nobler work than that of training 
and safegnnrding the children. Child 
welfare work calls for serious and persist- 
ent study and demands the beet powers of 
thought and action. Many and varied are 
its branches. It is ea«cntiul that before 
undertaking any particular branch of thia 
work a general study of child life should 
be pursued. This is necessary if a wide 
outlook is to be maintained, and a firm 
grasp of general principles secured which 
shall guide in the conduct of a scientifio- 
ally directed sen-ice. 

There is now no lade of opportunity for 
effective child study. Colleges, schooLa, 
study circles, and training centers offer a 
rich variety of courses of iastructioii for 
the serious student The teacher with 
limited time needs guidance and counsel 
in individual study, rather than a com- 
plete program of studies such as the sys- 
tematic student may require. In regard 
to the methods of cliild welfare work prac- 
tical workers on both sides of the Atlantic 
may witti advantage learn much from ft 
consideration of each other's attitude and 
experienre. 

I. Principles and Fractioe of Child Wel- 
fare. Ah Prof. James Sully has well ex- 
pressed, "The general tendency of modern 
thought is to regard childhood not merely 
OS a period of preparation for tlie glorious 
e»liit« of mniihooil, but as having an in- 
trinsic value and righu of its own." 
Many hold thai the state would be wise 
to appoint a Minister and maintain a De* 
partment of Child Welfare. There ia no 
part of the community reijuiring national 
protection, control and safeguarding to a 
greater extent than do children. At pres- 
ent child welfare ifi dealt with in a mras- 
ufe by several departments of the state. 
There ii a. preseing need for coordination 
uf work, coiiperation of «ork&^«3v&.^u!«a 
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adjustment behrwn voluntary iind na- 
tional etForta. Burcitiu u( uiformation, 
recarding child welfare, lisve beeu estab- 
1isQ«d by th« BritUh IiiBtitDt« of Social 
Serrice. 4 Taviatock square, Ijondon, W.C., 
the Children's Aid Society, Victoria 
House, 117 Victoria street, Li»iduii, S.W., 
and the National Society for the Preven- 
tion ol Cruelty to Children (}. v.), 40 
Leicester square. Ixjndon, W.C. A cen- 
tral clearJQg house or bureAU of child wel- 
fare for London has been organized under 
tlie gi>neral direction of the Social Welfare 
Association of I»ndon, 845-850 Salishair 
House, Finsbury Circas, London, E.C. 
Rccciitly a cpvcial divigiuu of the Home 
Oflke luB beea i^etabliehed to deal with 
qnesttoias relating to children, particularly 
reformatory and industrial echoolH, chil- 
dren's court*, probation oRiceni, cruelty to 
children, and street traduig. 

Attcmpta have been made to provide 
directories to the more important societies 
and institutions dealing with children and 
child intercets. {Sec directory pajge« in 
cac!h month's issue of The ChUd; Bur- 
dett'ii HospUalx and Charitiea; see also 
Tkt Annual Chanties Register and Digett. 
ThflBo iiit^reated in the sdiool life of the 
country will find full particalars of lead- 
ing educational institutions in Thf. Public 
SchooU Year Book, The Schoolmeisler's 
Year Book and Directors. Hie Qirl'a 
School Year Book, and The Directory of 
Women Ttachers.) 

Students of child welfare now possess an 
extensive periodical and general litcruture, 
Among magazines likely to prove of Hpe- 
cial service the followmg may be men- 
tioned ; The Child. The Child's Guardian. 
the organ of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Child 
Study, the journal of the Child Study 
Society; The Parents Review, the organ 
of the Parents' National Educational 
Union. The Pedoffogicai Seminary^ pub- 
lished quarterly in Uie United States of 
America is of special service to alt English 
speaking peoples. 

Exwiient works are now BTailable for 
students of the various aspects of child 
welfare. (For useful bibliographies see 
vols. 1-4 of Ifational Hc?«Uh Manuals — 
Infanqf. Childhood, School Life and 
Youth.) 

In manv pUtces study circles are being 
established for the systematic considera- 



tion and discuasion of problems of chiU 
life and welfare. 

Various forms of child welfare exhibi- 
tions offer a »aluai>lc meaoa whereby tha 
public may be interested and educated. 
(See Child Welfare Exhibita.) 

Thoughtful minds are awakening to tba 
importance of recognizing that child wel- 
fare 15 cloeely associated with the dLrectioBf 
caie and conduct of pArenthood. Eugenie 
ideals are aronaiog many to a ireab cos- 
sideration of the dutiea and iwponsibili* 
ties of procreation and parentage. Soeiefy 
is admitting the right of the child to be 
well bom. Eugenics (g. v.) has been de- 
fined as "the study of agencies under ao' 
cJal control that may improve or impair 
the racial qualities of future goueratiooi, 
either phy^ii.'ally or mentally, and is i 
subject which no worker for diild wdfare 
can aflurd to neglect (See the Ettgmtta 
Review i^ued quarterly, and ProbUmi ta 
Eugenics, being the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the First latemational Eugenia 
Congress.) 

IL The Le^al TroteotloiL of Infaacf 
ud Childhood. The strong hand uf thi 
law is constantly required to sa^^uArd tin 
interest* of the young. The Childm 
Act, 1908, well designated the Hagm 
Cbarta of childhood, has codified the bert 
in previous statutes dealing with the pio- 
tection of child life. Every worker amo(i| 
the young should be cc^izant of the po»- 
ens available under this Act. (See CAd- 
dren and the Law, by H. W. Stuait 
Oarnett. Consult also The Element$ «f 
Child Protection, by Dr. Sigmund Eogit 
trauBlated by Dr. Elden PaoL) 

The development of the public cjoo- 
science is clearly manifest in the addition 
to the Engh>h statute book of such Acb 
as the following: Criminal AmendnuBl 
Act, 1885; Employment of Ckildreo M 
1903; Prevention of Cruelty to ChiUm 
Act, 1904; Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907; Notification of Births Act, 1907; 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908. 

Through statutory powers, local goreis- 
ment, voluntary effort, phJlanthroplo tf* 
deavor, educational enlightenment, ud ib 
appeal to heart and conscience, inereanug 
knowledge and growing wisdom are bas2 
rendered available for the safeguarding <s 
the nation's most valuable assets— tbt 
bodies and souls of its future citizens. 

m. The Health of the Child. Tke 
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nuwimi child relfare iiu>vemo.nt hu beci\ 
most nunifeet in regard to matters rvlat- 
ing to the health of children. Sympathy 
and cbarity hare Iniig Lieoii eitonded to the 
sick and crippled diild; hcmpitaU have 
been eatabliehed for suffering children; 
homes and aeylums have be«n founded for 
the defective aud t)ie dependent, and 
echoolit Bud trsiuing centers have been set 
up for deliiiqueiitfi. Nuw, huwevefj science 
is urging tnat prevention is saner and 
Bafer; cheaper and more desirable, than 
even the best of reformative mesfiureei. To 
r(«cue and to nave is good, but to ehield 
and develop in all righteoagoess is better. 
And thcni is urgent need for ao extuuion 
of preventive puwers. 

lloderu work for the prcserrntion of tlie 
health of the nation's children may be aaid 
ic date from tlie beginning of medical in- 
spection in the clcrarntary Bchools. (Sec 
Uedieal Examination of Schools an d 
ScJiolara.) Doctors and teachers and 
ererr one concerned for the betterment of 
child life »}iould study the IK-porta of Sir 
Geor;gc Newman, M.D.. the chief medical 
officer of the Board of E'luoation ; and Dr. 
liCetie Mackenzie's First Report on the 
f/gdicai Inspection of School Children in 
Beothnd.) 

Much of the defect and tlic discaM dis* 
covered at school has its origin in the pov- 
erty, neglect and ignorance of the par- 
ents, the unsanitary conditions of the 
home, the lack of a hygienic environment, 
and the absptice of means for the preven- 
tion of diaeat^e and disiorder, and the early 
recognition, aud prompt aud thorough 
treatment of all morbid conditions threat' 
ening child welfare. 

Most of the diiieaAc met vJth in echool 
childreo ia home bora and homo grown. 
As Mr. J. A. Pease, the president of the 
Board of Education, liaa recently shovn 
a serious amount of illnt'ss and tmnble is 
discovered among children at the time of 
their entrance to public 8c1ioo1b: ten 
per cent have impaired cyesif*ht; fire 
per ccut have defects of hearing; five per 
cent suffer from adenoids; lifty per cent 
have aeriDOB decay of tile tteth; iubcrcu- 
lewis exists in tvo per cent; heart disease 
in two i>er cent, and malautritiou is pres- 
ent in ten per cent. Thoee who came to 
school in a Terminous condition in 190S 
were more than forty-three per cent. 
Efforts are now being made to cope with 



this deplorable condition of afiairs. 
Treatment centers are being established, 
dental cliuicH are at work, open air schools 
are mainiAiued, sanatoria for diildren are 
provided, aod special training for a large 
number of cliildrcn who are phyaically and 
mentally defective; meals are supplied to 
the underfed, the school nurse in follow- 
ing up casee, the visiting hou&ekvcpcr is 
gaming eotry into the homes, after-care 
committees are at work, and the elements 
of mother craft, hcime-making, civics and 
the like are being taught. 

•Special intereet is being taken in tuber- 
culous children, and in Uiose predispoeed 
to this malady. (See Tubercwosit m In- 
fancy and C/iildhood, and codbuU Tha 
Year Book- of Open-Air Schools and ChU- 
drenn Sanatona, Under the National 
Health Incjurancc Act. 1910, tuberculoua 
dependents can be dealt with, and it is to 
be hoped that before lone sU tuberculous 
children and youth will have adequate 
care. 

Much is being done for the protection 
of infant life. Mutliers arc being aaaisbed 
by reliable and well-trained niidwivos; 
skilled Tisitore often render much needed 
advice and practical service ; in many 
placvs eipectant mothers are provided with 
suitable meahi, the occurrence of infectious 
and other disordeTs is more definitely dealt 
with, and tliere is a growing demand for 
a tcieotttioaily guaranteed control of the 
milk Bupply. All ttiesc methods are of 
tlie utmost unportaiicE in the safeguarding 
of life at ita tieginiiiiig. 

IT. The PioTition of Becreation. A 
liealthy child should be a playful child. 
No welfare movement can be complete 
that neglects the organization and conduct 
for meaenree of recreation. Provision for 
play is being recognized not only aa a law- 
ful recreative need, but as eiisential for 
hvgienic, mental and moral training. The 
play instincts and necessities of cliild life 
muBt be considered in all the activities of 
the early years of development. Much of 
the play of childhood is as serious, reapou- 
sihle, mind fttrengthening, soul stirring as 
the moat arduous of work in later years. 
Flay may prove as powerful a factor in the 
development of the highest and best char- 
ai-ter as any form of educational work. 
But it mu!it ne studied, systematized, regu- 
lated and widely organiiced, or it will suiter 
a degradation which may result in the de- 
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trrioratioD of chancter, ami a diasipstion 
of the fineflt forcea which determine con- 
duct. There are do* mmeroua more- 
metite in the intereit of vahotu agpecta of 
plaj and recreatire actiTitics. Plaj is 
being recogniud aa an eaaential p«rt of 
ererj well-regulated carrictthtm. In 
■cboob utd c(Hle^e» for all cluses pUy- 
groaodi arc pn>nd«d end mndi care and 
eipvoae arc deroted to the perfectiiut of 
facilities for Rain« and aport. (See Flaj 
OS a Factor io Religious Edncation.) 

In towna and cities mnnicipal parks, 
plargrouiida, swimming bath.*, grmnaAiH 
tad the like are prorided, and in manj 
instances ikilted uutraetorB are available. 
Durin/; the summer csmpa are eatablished 
for children of all claweii. Cooiitry holi- 
daja brins the delishta of nature to manj 
eitj children. School eicarsione, jour- 
neys. And even ichool tonra to other lands, 
are now recof;:nizcd bd legitimate meaus 
where play and atudy may be blended, 
Hinoe both are essential to a complet* edu- 
cation. Perhapn the mn?t beneficent re- 
milt* have accnicd from the organiwition 
for bo_v« and girl* into Huch movements ta 
the Boy Soouta (a. v.). the Oirl Guides, 
and Boys' and Girls' Life Brigades — alt 
of which develop powers needed for team 
work, and tend towanle the recognition of 
the call of duty, the n-KuIatiuu of conduct, 
and dntication to th« service of God and 
man, home and country. 

!t eannot be denied, however, that there 
are difficulties and dangers connected with 
tho freer life and ctnKcr flwMHriationii 
brought about by itome of the ent^rpnaea 
Bpringing up about the recreative life of 
childhood and youth. Those must be faced 
with courage and wisdom. Folk danccx 
neod to be carefuUy supervisi'd, dramatic 

Crfonnanoes uinicrtakcii by children mu«t 
lifted to a plane of purity and beauty, 
dancing saloonB must Ik vigorouely »nper- 
intcDdcd, picture palatcR and nimilsr 
theaters for children and youth should he 
Hubjected to a judicioue ceneoreliip, and 
vulgar, inartirtic and degrading displitys 
and performances of nil kinilit wlitch tend 
to undemiiue moral, religious and iutel* 
lectnnl powers should be exttuded from 
church, school and institutional centers. 
Finally, it may be urged that home recrea- 
tioiu) and play activitiea require a more 
thorough study and a winer care than they 
uaualljr reucivu at the present day. 



T. I>epeiideata, De^ectnrei and Delii' 
qoents. No two children are alike. A 
perfectly normal child is rare. Most chil- 
dren are exceptioaal tn some particiilar. 
Occasionally a genius is bom, thuu^ 
fortunately, the aapemormal child is Bel> 
dom fotmd. Abnormal, subnormal chil* 
dren aboond. The caaees for defectiveoesi 
are many and varied, and •ome are little 
underotood and are nnprcrentaUe. It is 
becoming increasingly dear, bowerer, that 
many dependents and delinquents are suck 
becauK they are defectires in miod or 
body. Society is realising that it has t> 
deal with a vicious circle. Defoctitos an 
likely to beget defectives, and the multipli- 
cation of defectives increa»e« the perplex- 
ities of the problems of dependency and 
delinqueney. We are beginning to realiie 
that individual care and training mtut Ik 
provided for every child. Society cannot 
deal with its youth in great class gioupt. 
Special consi<teration muKt be given to ue 
limitations, eccentrirJtie«, frailtiof, 'lit- 
easee and diftqualittcationg of each young 
life, if tlie maximum of Itappiness and uat- 
fulitciM) is to be attained, with the mio- 
imum of sin, sorrow and suffering, Spt- 
cial sehooU arc necessary for cripptn, 
blind, deaf, tuberculous and delicate chil- 
dren. Tiie baclnffard, mentally deSciest 
and morally unstable muxt be trained, pro- 
tected, oared for, contrvlltrtl and, if need 
be, in their own intereel, ao well a^ for ibe 
sflice of the State, safeguarded tlirooghovt 
life. 

Juvenile delinquents are too often tk 
victims of their own imperfcctiona and 
dgnorance, and the mismansgtnuDt of 
thofc wlio Kliduld have aecrptcd the dotic 
of guar<liansliip. The Stiilc is now roalii- 
ing it* responsibilities in regard to irw- 
sponsible lawbreakers, and by the crtsb- 
liehment of juvenile courts, prubatiooflrr 
systems and reformatory schools, is en- 
deavoring to provide some sensible and 
scientific machinery far dealing with «td 
cases. {See Big Brother Moremetri; 
Juvenile Tmirt.) 

TI. Child Labor. In Great Britain, and 
in all civilized lands, thoughtful mtudi 
are awakening to the wickedness of ascri- 
ficing children at the shrine of manunoL 
Most of the problems which at prcMQt 
seem tnaoluble are so only because men tn 
satisfied with a meager i^uoatton for chil- 
drcn, and are wilting to have immatarc 
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mental aud p)iyi<irm1 poircn brought under 
tte cruslimij niacliiiiery of cheap child 
latmr. Some parenU are viUJng to sacri- 
fice all future dnys for the sake of a lev 
shtllinn of profit in the preoenL Much 
of the oiMppcintment over the educational 
eyatem ariaes from a solfish clini^iu;; to a 
belief in child labor. Timi>, talenti) and 
tnonpy are lavished upon tlie young child, 
but ini]><.-rr(i't praviHJuii it* riiadif fur voca- 
tional training and dJeciplinL- fur ciliztu- 
ship doriii;; the impreiuiunable aud all- 
important period of aduIeecencQ. In many 
Studay aclioulii great care is takeu to dtn 
velop the Primary D«partment, while 
oftentimes little is done to succeeafully 
influ«neo aright youth in the days of th« 
souI'h ttwakvuiiig to life's great purpuoca. 
(S«e Ex-Schuiam Employment Commit- 
tee; VocationaJ Instruction.) 

Society must cease to exploit the child 
for the sake of industrial schemes. Dur- 
ing the dcvclopnieiital period he must be 
E'rea a fitting euTironment for tlio estab- 
ihment of a healthy physical frame ; for 
trained, well-balanced intellectual powers; 
and for an invi^lit and ucit-ptanM; of the 
new spiritual foru--8 which Qood the soul 
at adolescence. (See Adolesoencc and ita 
SigDiflcaooe.) 

T. N. Kbltvaox, Mi). 

OHILDHOOI).— SKE ADOLRKCENCIt AVD 

ITB SlUM KIC JlNCB ; Cu I LO WELFARE ; 

CaUBLTT TO Uijiujkkn; Kihdeboastkn, 

S. S. ; P.STCH01.0QT ANr> l*RPAOOOT, COM- 
TBIBCTIOHS OP, TO TJIK WoUK OF THB S. 
S.; PSTCHOLOOY, CuiU); Reuqios, Thb 
Cbild's, and its Cl'ltobk. 

CEILDIIEII AND CHUBCH UEUBEB. 

SHIP.— The iiotttbli- udvoiice duntig ru- 
cent years in the adaptation of religious 
truth to childhood has not yet lifted into 
Bofficient prominence the quefition of 
ehurch iiMnil>crAh)p for ohildren. It has 
often been taken for granted in Protestant 
churches that, unless quite exceptional any 
one younger than fourteen years of age is 
□nsuitable for nierabership. Above thia 
age, there is more etumiragement than 
formerly to come to ooDimunion . Compar- 
atively few ciicourapc the child-cominu- 
Dieant. One's prefertncc ns between the 
inatitotional, hiatoric view of Christianity 
and the individual, experimental view, 
aeoeaaarily affects one's attitude toward 



this question. 'I'liose denominations which 
emphasis a deliiiite connection with Uie 
church as essential to salvation, and also 
find an inherent value in the sacrament, 
naturally are disposed to admit ohildrea 
to communion much earlier than those 
which demand individual acceplanco of 
Chriitt tm Savior and require some meas- 
ure of spirit uipericncc in their mem- 
bere. (In canon law childhood begins at 
seven and ends at twelve for a girl, at 
fourteen for a boy.) 

In the tireek church, and in the Boidbb 
Catholic Church in Spain, infants are coo* 
flmriud )mm«diatc]y after baptism. The 
Catechism of the Council of Treut says 
that the sacrament of confirmation caa 
be administered to all perBoiie after bap- 
tism, but that this is not expedient before 
the uRe of n'^ai^cm, and adds that it is most 
luting that the sacrament be deferred 
until the child is seven years of age. The 
late Pope (Pius X) recently advised this 
as the suitable age in France. 

In the Church of Eiuglaud, the age has 
varied according to the view of the doc- 
trine lyin||r Itchind the rite. A Synod of 
Exeter^ 1^87, ordered children to be con- 
finned before they were tlirer year* of age. 
At the Kcformatiou while tlie English 
church set itself against the custom of con- 
ttrming infants, yet it required that chil- 
dren should l>e brought tu cuufirmatioii as 
soon as they could say tlie Creed from 
memory, the lx)rd'8 Prayer, and the Ten 
Cuumiandmenta, and alr^o cuuM answer to 
such questions in the Catechism as the 
Bishop should ask them (v. Rubrics in 
Prayer booksof 1549 and 1558). In prac- 
tice the minimum age limit for conHrma- 
tion was gradually rniscd. Queen £lix- 
abeth'8 injunctious of 1559 forbid chil- 
dren to communicate '^fore the age of 
twelve or thirteen years," and requires 
that they ahall be "of gootl discretion and 
well instructed beforehand," Some of the 
nonjurors restored the coofinnation and 
communion of infanta. 

lu the churches which demand some ex- 
periential religion, however mdimentanr, 
the age for church membership inevitably 
tends to the Blizahethiu) standard of min* 
imum age cited abiwe. It it a grave quo»* 
tiou, however, whether tliis tradition is 
jnstiBed. Well authenticated instances 
abound where children of seven or eight 
years of age have had a definite religions 
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eitperience which ii! Dot in aiiy mnae pre* 
cociotu or ftliQormal. Adult candidatea 
for mcmbvreliip not uifrcqucotly remcxa- 
ber the initial moment of their r«Ugioai 
experience at the age of eight or ten jeara. 
Also, & large nimiMr are quite unable to 
remember a time when tbi'}' did not love 
Christ. 

Child-oonvcreioD both with and without 
8pv<.-iAl tSuiU to »ec'ur« it, muj- l>e talcen 
tM an accepted fact. Wht^tbvr such obild* 
Chriiitiatis ehonld be invited, weWmed or 
admitted to communion is the question 
at iieae. Children under ChriAtian influ- 
ences vbo show no bif^s of having awak- 
ened to spiritual cDDsciou£ni?«8 are not 
under coneidvration. Tht- Kvungi-liojU 
churches do iiut admit them tu member- 
ship. The child-ChriEitian must be dis- 
tinguished from the Christian child. The 
following topici deserve consideration: 
(1) Mvmborghip without communion 
(probatiouer-memberehip) ; (2) Com- 
mtmiou without membcrehip. (3) Pr»< 
paration for and admiBKion into the ordi- 
nary membership of the church. (See 
Child's CommUDiou.) 

1. JUemberakip mtkout Communion. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church m 38?8 
adopted a plan of Junior Society classes 
"to prepare younj; pvntons by Christian in- 
struction, and the uiaturini; of spiritual 
Bensibility, for admission to full church 
memberfihip." ThoBi: classeH arc chiefly 
recruited from chililren who on Chililreu's 
Sunday make a decision for Christ, some- 
times Bt the age of ten, or even younger. 
In England, Scotland, and Wales nearly 
100,000 children beloop to 5,500 flaaaes. 
Here, as to some extent in Junior En- 
deavor societies, there is an attempt to 
form a probationer membership of child- 
Christians with a view t4i nilmii«sion to the 
Lord's Table. A limited number come to 
communion very early, the probation be- 
ing invariably a year at least. The major- 
ity become full memberii about the age of 
sixteen, though there is considerable leak- 
age at this point. To the writer's knowl- 
edge no other church of any aize has 
adopted this syatem. One may venture a 
word of caution acainst two possible weafc- 
nes8c«: (a) Too little care and too little 
delinitenesa in admission to tbeee junior 
society clasaoe; (b) Lack of sptenuitic 
preparation with a definite view to com- 
munion. 
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e. Communion untkout UtnbtrAif. 
A diildrcn's commnnion service is ao un- 
tried experiment. But there is DoUiingiii 
the New Testament to forbid it The 
simple symbolism would appeal verj di- 
rectly to the child mind. If the whole 
sen'ice were carefully suitMl to the com- 
prehension of children, child-Christiani 
would be greatly strengthened and Bolemo- 
ized by it. Bt'siJes, it is the logical out- 
come of the children'8 aerrice, if there it 
any opiritUKl har\-est- The danger of put- 
ting chihireu in a false position and of 
provoking self-coneciotisne«a by associating 
them in what has become practically an 
adult rite, with adult respoiisibilitiei, 
would W ttvoiili-d. 

3. preparation and admigsion to FuB 
Church Me«ib«raJtip. We rtK^uire in a^m- 
here of the ctiurch a confe««ion of alle- 
giance to Chri.<tt, adequate kuowle<lge of 
the esnentials of Christiaoity, and some 
guarantee of consistent behavior. But it 
IS generally rccognixcd timt the first is the 
csecutial condition. It does not appear 
that any intelligent child of ten years o( 
age, or even younger, need be deficient in 
any of these particularg if thpre has been 
provided a careful course of preparatioii 
and adequate instruction in doctrine and 
morals such as some churches are accns- 
tonied to give before confirmation. A 
class for two or three monfha for children 
who ehow signs of spiritual sensitivenea 
would be of great value, and would aet n 
a selective af^ncy distinguishing tboer 
who are really ready for the Lord'.i Table. 
There should be a simple aervice of dedi- 
cation in which the child candidate* wonM 
be a^ked one or two questions in regard 
to their personal faith, and their dcvotioo 
to Christ and to His church. The riRhi 
hand of fellowship could then be given, 
and a few words of counsel spoken. 

Such a service, simple as it is, woalJ 
probably bar out ail who were not in- 
wardly the true lovers of Christ. Aaj 
intimation of piecocitv eomctimca unhap- 
pily suEgPsted by enild communicantl 
would then vanish with numbers auflicieol 
to remove the appeaiaoce of singularity. 
The names of members ready for such 
periodical claaecs and services would be 
suggested by parents and Sunday-school 
toachera. "Hie class should always be fskea 
by the pastor himself, or by a substitute 
carefully ciiosen by him. Frequent morn- 
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ing obscrvBinx')* of the Tjortl'* Supper 
woulJ he u uct-'L'ssitif. Annual claasiss for 
such child members would be bij^hly ad- 
visable. They are quite as necessary lor 
young pereoDs who have become commuiii* 
canU as for older ones, but are verf rarely 

^*''*- R. C. GlLUK. 

CHUSKXN, FALS£H00D3 OF.— To 
judge the yoiuig cibild by adult moral 
xtuidards ia to confess iguurauce of 
rliild nature. The child is iiieiptsrieuced 
and unadjusted, and be has as yet uo 
standards from which to judge Bs to what 
is troth and what is falAohood. The world 
at first iiuprtreHi'B tim young child as a mass 
of marvele and mJraolee. He makes no 
divtiiictioiis ; he accepts everjihUig that 
is told hitn : why Rhould there be any limit 
to man-eU? Children at first tell what 
may be untrue as uaturally as th«y talk, 
and tiat in spit* of the fact that inrtinet 
prompts to tiutb when the truth is once 
perceived. 

The apparent falsehoods of children 
arise ]ar;g«'ly be^-'ause of the limitations of 
thoir imagination. The child has to make 
his jud^cntd from ver}* small expericucu. 
He dednres thot he hfw seen a bear or a 
enalw wfa«u tbc strict truth of the oistUir 
ia that he has aeen sooietliiug that tlirouRh 
his lack of knowledge, and his active 
fancy, has been distorted into a bear or 
a snake. The boy oti the bTooniftick tuiys 
that he is riding a horse, but we know that 
he is not. The little £:irl dtclarea that she 
is driaking tea out of the empty cup, but 
she is not saying it with intent to de- 
ceive. This myth-making tendency must 
be aaderstood by those who discipline 
children. The <Diild lives in a double 
world and th« boundaries between the real 
and the fanciful are not sharply defined. 
(Sue Imagination, The Child's Power of.) 

Another type of falsehood arises from 
the tendency to exaggerate, and its cause 
is the child's innate love of creating an 
impression. A boy tolls his wondering 
companions that he was looking at a tele- 
graph wire and suddenly all the birds sit- 
ting on it fell dead, for a message went 
by on the wire. This propensity can be 
pasily regulated by wise management on 
the part of tlie parents and teachera. 
False statements nuiy be due to faulty 
observation. Experience has given no ao- 
ctirate standards of meBsorement Or 



they may be the result of the child's love 
for b&viug a secret. 

Finally, there is the deliberate lie told 
with intent to deceive. If the child has 
had the propr environment and training 
this lie will not be common. No other 
habit, however, will grow more rapidly, 
when oiioe it has gained huidway. The 
child has resorted to it to escape u tem- 
porary inconvenience and baa been suc- 
cessful, and as « result he has learned a 
lesson of fea.rful significance. If vor 
checked, he will go on and on until he has 
become a cuuGrmcd liar. Over no tendency 
in the child's nature should parent and 
teacher exercise more care, yet so little is 
this fart UDderstood that very often the 
whole atmosphere about tJie young life is 
tainted with untrutli. Parents play upon 
tho credulity of children to enjoy their 
wonder ; tJiey tell open lies to check their 
curiosity; and they threaten or promise 
things they never intend to do. Thus 
they are actually edacatiug their children 
in untrutlu 

Tliere is no doubt that the child reared 
in a circle where truth is habitual, and 
where he is checked firmly in all his early 
attempts at deceit, and edu*at«l carefully 
with stories that illustrate the awfulncsd 
of falsehotMl, will become habitually truth- 
ful almost as a matter of coarse, so as 
indeed really to be shocked by the presence 



of deliberate untruth. 
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CHILD&ESr, lOirOSAHCE OF.—Most 
of the inferior teaching in ihe elomi."ntarj 
grades and many of the mistakes of par- 
ents ariitu from ignorance of child nature 
and child Qccds. Many methods higMy 
aueceasful in the adult school fail wnen 
applied to an elementary clasa of Junior 
boys. Children opo not adults of leaser 
growtli — Ibcy are not little men and little 
women. They are as different from adults 
as if they belonged to another specie*. 
Furthermore, they are in a constant state 
of chnngr. The teacher may understand 
perfectly her class of Primary boys and 
yet fail witli a class of ailulescenta. In- 
stincts develop suddenly at certain ages, 
run strongly for a time, and then die 
down before other emerging and stronger 
instincts. In regard to the differences 
between children and adults Prof. Naomi 
Norsworthy says: "The difference between 
children and adults in instinctive equip- 
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m<>iit is Dot so much a iDiitt<?r of diffcrcnoe 
in numbor of iiiHtiiicts, altlicug]! sotno 
of those chftractemiag Ute a(IoIe»»UL-e 
are lacking, as in relative promiuence and 
etreogth of the various inettiict«, in their 
inod«« of maxiifcetttioD, mid in the dogrM 
of their modification throun^h babitaa- 
tion." 

The teacher must understand theM 
phenomena and b« reidj to make use of 
thvm or to nuxlifj aud direct tlii^ni. (See 
luHtiiict, The Naturi! and Value of; Pey- 
chology. Child.) Children have oft«n 
been rained for life by teachers who have 
been really con^cientioiu in tiieir work 
and vho nave had only the best of inten- 
liona. Boys have been scolded and pun- 
ished for being bad when really they have 
not been bed at all. Tbey were reetlces, 
but nature had provided in every nerve 
and muDcIc that thvy should be restleu; 
tliey paid little atti^ntion to the teacher's 
long and car«.-ful talk, but nature had 
eodowed them with a very limited power 
of attention. Th« gang instinct and the 
tOBtiuctivv hunger for appreciation was 
uppermost in the boy and he did before 
the clan) what he would not have dune 
alone. As a n'sult Ik waa branded as a 
bad boy when at lu^ort hv w&s full of gen- 
erona impulses and needed ouly to be 
underflt«od to become a force for good. 

Cootinually to scold a class and to sug- 
geet that it is the worst class in the 
school is to incito the cIuks to badness. 
When a teacher is telling how bad his 
claaa in he i» condemning himaclf and 
publi&hing abroad his ignorance of chil- 
dren. Tna child needs only to be under- 

fi^**- P. L. ParrEB. 
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CRILBB.EN, TYPES OF. — Xu a general 
way, there are two types of children: the 
motor type and the sensory type. Motor 
children are quick, impulsive, siisgeetible, 
un reflective. In the clflesroom it is the 
motor type of child that puts up his hand 
aud waves it eicitediy to show Ihe teacher 
that he knows the answer to tJie <jue5iion 
to which the sensory type of child is 



slowly tiyinR to evolve an anrnrer. The 
motor type includes children of tvg 
temperaments: the sanfuiiie — bloMywl, 
fair-skini^l and liglit liurod, cxeitahlt of 
nature, (juickly aroused; and the choleric 
— dark-haired, sallow, Uwa quick but mon 
enduring, strong willed and determined. 
Children of the sensory type are elow ot 
action. They aeem duller and Ims sug- 
gestible. This type also ineludea two tern- 
peranienla: the phlegmatic — plomp, oftes 
flabby, of figure and face, aJov, patimt, 
often stupid; and the nacluictiolie— 
slender uf figure, and iBm of heid. 
dreamy, visionar}-, fonder ol poetry ami 
romance and music than of practKsl 
atfaira. Wheh wonder atortes are t/M 
their eyea will shine with excitetDenL 
They will often sit quietly with a book 
rather than run and phiy with their ooD- 
pauions. 

Hard and faat ruled canot be laid down 
in regard to type or temperament ; maoT 
childreji seem to be mixtures of aeverv 
types, and the clement of peraonali^ often 
runs counter to all theories; but m gen- 
eral it ia true that the child's tempm- 
ment will be more or tess evident and wfl! 
suggest to the teacher metboda of mas* 
agenent. The motor child, sanguine or 
choleric, should be dealt with in a far 
ferent manner from the sensory cfa: 
The one needs often to be repreaaed 
taught self-control; and the other fre- 
quctitly needs encouragement and require 
Hpa:ial effort and careful direction in 
order that his possibilities may be dent 

OP^'J- P. U PATTia 
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CHUDHEH'S BTTUEATT.— The Federal 
Children's Bureau waa e8tub)iahcd by act 
of Congress approved April 9, 19ia, u k 
branch of the Department of Commerce 
and Ubor. On March 4, 1913, thia De- 
partment waa divide*) into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of 
Labor, and the Children's Bureau became 
a unit of the last named. It began actire 
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ition on August 23, 1912, with a staff 
Fteen pervoDs and to appropriation ot 
>40. 

iTDOgh the efforts of tb« Nfttional 
1 Labor Committee (^. v.) and many 
Britiag agencies the bill for its eeteb- 
lent vu fir«t introduced in Congress 
le winter of 190*>-0(> and r«introduced 
irears later and at each eucccsaiye Cod> 
I until iU final poeeage. 
le work of the Sureau is defined by 
18 that of invetttigating and reporting 

all matters pertatuiog to the welfare 
lildreo and child life. After serions 
d«ration of the most useful point at 
b to begin the work, the eubjcct of 
tt mortality was chosen, with its 
ly allivd iuti3n.>gts of child welfare in 
lome and in the community, 
waa believed tli&t tins euciject could 
rproached by a field etudy of one com' 
ity after another, of a size manage* 
with the staff and appropriation at 
aand, and with the possibdity of ex- 
ion at any time. It was &l»o believed 
iofact mortality in the smaller com- 
ities WB8 leos favorable thut ie gno- 
f taken for gruntud, and tliat the 

had arrived for determining the 
, BiDce the great cities hare already 
oped methods wh ich have proved 
live in lowering infant mortality and 
li aie readily applteabic to tlie smaller 
nnnitiee. 

IS plan from the fin^t wns to eecure 
arable data from typical communi- 
hroughout the United States. Johns- 
, Fb., woa chosen as the tirgt com- 
ty to be studied. Records of all 
a bom there within the year 1911 
copied and the homes visited, with a 
to securing not merely a history ot 
aby'g life but n picture of the social, 

and indu«triaj conditions of the 

ir- 

« greater part of tlie publications of 
lr« year grouped themaelves around 
subject, with a view to rcenforeinf 
ecessarily small amount of field work 
1 was practicable. Conspicuous 
ig theae ie a series discussing the 
' care of children, designed to pre- 
for the use of individuaimothers the 
i available ecientific information in 
ield in BO far as it relates to matters 
'gi«De and home core, 
irk waa also begun upoa certain 



fitndiea relating to cliild labor. These in- 
cluded a study of the method.s of iwiumg 
employment ecrtilicBteB in rarioua states; 
a study of roconls shoving poeitiana held 
and work done by children between foar- 
tc«n and sixteen yeaia of age; a review of 
child labor legislation in the L'nited 
States; and a summary of census figures 
affecting the labor of cliildrou. 

'J'h* creating of a librarj- which should 
ser\-e as a rt,-scrvoir of current information 
on tJie rapidly developing science of child 
welfare; the adoption of the method of 
publication by exhibits for popular pur- 
poses; cooperation with clubs and organ- 
ixations throughout the country desirous 
of doing volunteer work along the lines 
of the Bureau's activities — all these were 
recognized as of immediate importance 
and a start made in tlieir direction. In 
addition^ various lines of int^uiiy appeared 
of pressing importance, in which it was 
not pouible to do more than indicate the 
need, as an inquiry into the inequality of 
operation of juvenile court laws; atudiea 
of the feebleminded; study of legislation 
afF<.-(^ting oJiJldmi; and a study of the 
operation of mothers' penaiun lawa, 

In accordance with Uic work done and 
needs for development indicated during 
the first year, a plan was submitted in the 
first annual report for enUrging the staff 
BO as to provide 27 field agents, with the 
appropriate clerical and statistical force, 
and so as to proVide also certain experts 
who should act as heads of the divisions 
into which the work of the Bureau natu- 
rally falls — ^a division of child health, in 
charge of a sanitarian ; an industrial divi- 
sion, in charge ot an expert on industrial 
matters affecting children ; a social service 
division, in charge of an expert on prac- 
tical sociology; and a etatisticel division, 
in charge of a statifltiral expert. 

On July la, 1914, a bill was passed by 
Congn-stt providing a staff of 76 persons 
and an appropriation of 9164,640 for tbc 
fiscal year 1915, representing au increase 
of Sity-ono jhthous in the staff, and $139,- 
000 in appropriation as requested. IJudcr 
this increase the Bureau has been reorgan- 
ised with the new divisions mentioned 
above and the enlarged work of the Bareaa 
is now going forward. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop of Illinois is 
Chief of the Bureau. Ueadquartara art 
in Washington. D. 0. 
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PublicatioDA bave ali«a3y been pre- 
pared as follounc 

First Aoniul Beport of the Chid, Chil- 
dren's Boreau, 1913. 1911. 

Second Annual Beport of the Chief, 
CbUdren's Bureau, 1914. 1914. 

Birih Registration: An aid in protect- 
ing the liv€i and rightl of children. Sd 
cd. 1914. 

Infant Mortality Series No. 1. Baby- 
turning Campaignt: A preliminary report 
Oft tonal American citiej are doing to pre- 
veniinfant tnorlaiity. 4th ed. 1913. 

Infant Uortality Series No. 2. New 
Zgalaad Society for the Health of Women 
and ChUdrm: An example of methoda of 
baby-^savinp work in smalt toiena and rarof 
cotnmunittfS. 1914. 

Infant Mortality Series No. 3. Infant 
MortoiHy in Johnstown. Rtumlts of a 
field study baetd on births in the calendar 
ytar 1911. 

Caro of Children Seriee No. 1. Pa- 
rental Care. 3*1. «d. 1913. 

Care of Children Series No. S. Infant 
Care. 1914. 

Handbook of Federal Statirtics, Part 1. 
Nvmber of children in the United Btntes, 
with their sex, agi, race, nativity, parent' 
a^e, and geographic distribution. ■ 2d ed. 
1913. 

Dependent Childruii Scrip* No. 1. 
Laws Relating to "Mathers' Pension^' in 
the United States. Denmark, and New 
Zealand. 1914. 

luduHtrial Series No. 1. ChUd Labor 
Legislation in the United 8tate». (In 
pr««e.) 

lodoKtrial Series No. i. AdministratiOQ 
of child labor laws: 

Part 1 — Administration of employment- 
certificate law in Connecticut. 
Part 2 — Administration of the employ- 
ment atid vflucation ccrtiflcate 
law in MaHeachUfJL-ttH. 
Part 3 — ^Adminigtration of the employ- 
ment-certificate law in New 
York. 
Part 4 — Administration of the emptoy- 
ment-certiflcat« law in Mary- 
land. (In prepajation.) 

Lri.i,iAN M. Lewis. 

CHILDEXII'S CKUZCn, THE.— The 
Children's Church is a svriuus and sincere 
attempt to Bolve the problem of the ua- 
aburched children. It sprang into eiigt- 



ence after ieveral years of p«rBonal Ttok 
and interest amonff the children of the 
public Bchoola u Cnairman of tb« Board 
of Edacaiion in a eubarban town in tlu 
vicinity of Boston. 

A siody of edncattoDal problenu and 
of modem methods of instmction at 
applied in the schooU of the state ooa- 
rinced the vrit«r that th« fyetem in rogoa 
in many of the religious institntiom ii 
antiquated and ineffective. The rariova 
societies affiliated with the church, not- 
withstanding their many excellenoiea, nc- 
ceed in bringing only forty per cent of 
the children into the active membersha 
of the charch. Tlw lost to orgaolwl 
ChristiaDity of sixty out of every one 
hundred children who hare been foatcnd 
under ita care is a very serious and lam- 
entable one. It WAS to stop this wactt 
and to try to recover this loas that tk 
Children's Churdi was organiied. 

A* at prcaaot constituted the ordinuy 
church aoee not offer a very attractiw 
program to a little obild. It cannot i> 
the natare of things, any more thu • 
college or a high school can make a wy 
nnccMuiful appeal to the intelligence * 
to the imsginatiou of primary adwol 
pupils. In all eecular education method) 
and lesaong must be adapted to tbe cfaild'i 
mind. The Children's Church is jiit 
what its name implies — a church for coil- 
droD. There is nothing cfaildiah tn tl 
however. It ie simply an adaptatioa d 
religion to the mind of the child. 

Tbfl gervioc is hold on Sunday sfle^ 
noon at four o'clock in the church. Il 
ie as quiet, as reverential, and as dteaM 
a^ ma^ be found in any church of adall 
worshipers. It may be more litnr^ 
nnd ritualistic perhaps than BOGoe peopk 
demand, but children are poets and artuti 
and mueici&ne, and the Uiings whicb ibi 
adult de-spioes because of prejudice), ibcj, 
in tliotr gimptc naturalness, enjoy sad 
appr«ciste. This is the rcaaon that ciul* 
dreo are more responoive to truth thas 
are adults. They are also more impn*- 
sionahle. The hesrt of a child caa be 
rencbcd through tbe eye s«< well aa thran^ 
the car. Fur that rpanon a vested ba;^ 
choir ia maintained with praoessioDal aM 
recesiiioQal hymns at Uie opening and tb( 
closing of the service. 

The sweet strains of mnste stealoig 
into the sanctuary through the h&lf-op«i 
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chapel door arrest the attention of the 
vhildrao more effectivel; tli^n a vigor- 
cusly executed organ prelude. VpTwd the 
doable line of hojs in black cassocks and 
white cxjttAfl file in Rin;Kiag in childiHh 
tnkk "OnwaM, ChristiBn Soldipra," the 
jOUOg worehipers stand in reverent and 
expectant attitude. The prooeesional 
hvmD by th« choir ia followed bj the 
Shepherd PoaUn recited in DDisoD, after 
which follow the doxologjr aad the Lord's 
Prayer by choir and con^gatioa, The 
reading of a Bible atory in modem Eag- 
liah ia next in order with simple coni> 
ments and exposition. After the Scrip* 
ture reading prayer is offered by the 
pastor during which the heads in the 
pewa are bowed in silence and devotion. 
This is followed by bu organ response. 
Four of the vested singers take up the 
offering and iitand before the altar during 
Uie prayer of UianksfnTing. A children's 
hymn sung by the children standing resla 
them by a cnange of attitude and pre* 
pares them for the fifteen minutes of 
quiet sitting. The text is then onnoxmced 
and the sonnon piv&ched. Sermons to 
child r?u must be worth listening to. 
They will gire one their attention if he ia 
worthy of it. The first eentc-Dce is often 
the secret of cuccesa. Never to disap- 
point their eipectancy, is a good motto. 
The cloeine hymn ia congregational, the 
choir hoys leaiiing in the singing and re- 
tiring to thtt clmpi'l as tlify entered, the 
Bweet cadeucea of their voices growing 
faint«r in the distance and lingering as 
s gracious memnrj- while the benediction 
of the paator brings thi> service to a elosc. 

Wliilc this in general is the order of 
■worship, tlie order is frequently varied. 
Sameness is SToided, but juet as a line 
will change the contour of a face so a 
simple suggeatioa will alter tiie whole 
acpect of a service 

Since organizing the First Children's 
Church in Americ4i, letters of inquiry and 
oonuni!udatiun have been received from 
all parts of the country, and the writer 
has frequently been requested to suggest 
a list of subjoeta for a scries of ecrmoDs, 
and to atatc what relation the Children'a 
Church bean! to the Pastor's clasia. the 
Sunday echool and to tlie Yoiiug People's 
society. 

Preaching to children (q. v.) must b« 
a positive pleasure to the preacher or ha 



would better not attempt it. Children 
not only fumiah their minister wiUi topics 
for his mnaoai, but also with ideaa, sug- 
gestions, and illustrationa. 

It is difficult to pius through a throng 
of children after a preaching sorrioc with- 
out finding text and sennon for the fol- 
toviD|; Sabbath. Children are alwaya 
thiskme; that ia why they say ao many 
bright tnings. They furnish thepmcfan' 
with much of his homiletic mnterisL For 
example, a child showed ttic writer a 
birthday toy. It was a group of three 
little monkc}ii. The first was coveriog 
its eyes, the aecond its earn, and the third 
its mouth with its handa, thus illuatratinff 
the proverb "See no cril, hear no ciiC 
speak no evit" The child was asked to 
bring the monke>-B to church the follow- 
ing Sunday. She did so and took a seat 
by the minister'a aide upon the platform, 
ller birthday to; was used as the object 
•ermoD. The children were aeked to 
imitate the monkeys aa each point was 
emphasized in the lesson. 

An ordinary imagination can see how 
SDch truths may be applied to children 
and how easy it is for them to "eee the 
point" In talking to children it i« not 
nccesHary to give "a ntoml" to a story. 
They will invariably anticipate iL iji 
object sermon ia usually of more iotereat 
than any other, although a sermon iUua- 
trated by lant^ riewa or picture cards 
halt a rare attraction. 

Among others that have been found 
helpful as object sermons might be mea- 
tioned : 

Pins and Needles, a topic full of points. 

Kails, a subject with many heads. 

A Pedometer, for our walk in life. 

A Watch, W-watch, A-actiona, T- 
thou^ta, C-character, Il-beart 

A Bnnch of Keys, A key to every heart 
and life. 

A Looking Glass, to see what we are, 
what wc were, whst wo shall be, 

Bible storiea may be grouped as follows : 

The Cradle and the Crocodtlea — Uosea. 

Isaac and the Woodpile. 

Tho T'Vine, Jacob and Esau. 

The Aagcla on the Ladder. 

David, tne Giant Killer. 

A Pi^i Story — Jonah. 

A Fire Story— ITie Three Hebrew 
Children. 

A Lion Story — Daniel. 
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A Bear Stoij— The Proplict and the 

Children. 

A Ghost Story— Ssol end the Witch of 
En dor. 

Another group wrie* mny be given from 
live animal». ^idera, AnU, Bcce, EK>vc«, 
Canary (singing in captivity). Chickens 
at E^Bster time gre very effective. These 
have been used in the Children's Charch 
with much aucceaa, 

Bible and Christian heroes are always 
veil rcceiv<?d and can be amply illoa- 
trattid. Tor vxaniple: 

Tlie Carpenter— Jesus, 

The Tinfeer — Jo)m Bunyan. 

The Shocniakpr — William Carey. 

The Rnil Splitter — Abraham Lincoln. 

The Tai Collector— MatOjcv. 

The Doctor— Luke. 

The Fislicrman — Peter. 

The Children'H Church is not a Sun- 
day ftchool or & Young People's society 
although it id related to both. It i^ a 
church for children of all ages. Parents 
come frequently with children in arms 
and are alwayA veh^onie. Except for this 
Bervice, nome mothere could not attend 
divine worship. The ages of the children 
vary from five to fifteen. Nearly all of 
them arc in the Bible school. The mem- 
bers of tlie church are the children who 
have attended the Pastor's class, who have 
appeared before the Pastoral committee^ 
have been rcgulnrly voted into the mem- 
berahip of the church and have received 
the sacrament of bsptiem and the Holy 
communion. 

Form of Admission to Hembership in. 
The Children's Charch. 

And ther brouKht youoe children to him, 
Uiattie shAuld touch them; and Ma disclplea 
nbuked those thai brought thoni. But when 
JSRU's SRW It, he wa« much dlepleaaed, and 
said unto them, SuOer the Itttle children 
to coma unto mo, aod forbid them not; tor 
o( Buch is the klnadom ot Ood. Verll; I 
say unto you. Whosoever ahall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
aball not entipr therein. And he took them 
up In bis Knns. and put bis hands upon 
tlKMu, And blesHod tbem. 

Then came the disciples unto Jobuh, say- 
Idk, Who Is the KTBBtest tn ttie kluKdom of 
heaven? 

And Jesus called a little child tioto hini. 
and Bet hltn to the midat of them. • • • 

And said, Vtrlir I saj' onto yo\t except ye 
be couvcncd, and become as llttlp chlldrrn, 
ye shall not entfir Into the klQEdom ol 
bMven. Whosoever therefore shall tiumble 



himself u thU litt}« child. tb« same la the 
freat«at In the kingdom oI heaven. • • • 

And whDso shall receive one such little 
c&lld in my name reoelveth m*. 

The rJUIdmi to be reetHwd gliaJl rUf mul 
take tHrir ptaeet before tli^ Altar tu thfir 
name* are read. 

The itinUtrr ahatl then tag: 
Hy Dear Cblldreo: 

We weloomo you liere to-day that yon may 
become Members of Cfarfat'a CboKb; lean- 
era IQ His Scliool. belpers In His houaeluU. 

We are gind that you have l^'ornsd to lore 
the tblnc* that concern the ktncdom of Ood 
upon the Purtb. and that you are «rillli>c ^ 
tore your comrades stttd school- Cello ws to 
make (tie following 

Consssto-v or Lots 

1. We love God who ts our Father la 
Heaven: IovIdk. wise and xood. 

2. We love Jeaus Christ his Son who Ii 
our Saviour and Ftlend whose lire among 
m«a WAS pare and beautttul and divine. 

3. We lore the Holy Spirit who thmugli 
the voice within, which we eatl eonscfoaec 
becomes our Teacher and cuide In life. 

4. We love the Holy Bible. It Is Clod's 
love letter to bis children. Id It ha tells 
us what be wants as to do and to be. 

5. We love the Church or Ood. It Is our 
Father's house In which his chlldreo OWK 
for prayer and worship. 

6. We lovo the eaylnei of Jeeos on tho 
Mount; The Beatltndes. the Ooldon Rak. 
the New Commandment, and bis swe«i ht- 
vitatloo to the children. 

1. We love the LfOrd'ti Day. It la onr rest 
day from play and work, and our Sabbath 
Day for rpst and Chrlatlan Servloa 

9. We love the simple life aa revmUed la 
Jesus, and love to think pure tfaoBSbts; ta 
epenk kind words and to do lovlog destk 

9. We love ihe beauUful world In vUt* 
we live because It Is God's world, and ill 
who live In It because we are all God's dill- 
dren, and should love one another. 

10. We love our eteroAl home In heava 
which Ood has prepared for all bU chlldrei 
and where, aftor the death of thr body, all 
who love him will live with him in pertett 
peace and happiness forevcnnore. 

r%f Ordinance 0/ Bapliam Is here ol- 
•minittered fo ikoev icAo lutlK not bMs 
baptised. 

TiiK CovajiAST 

Having been baplleed in the name of ths 
Father, the Son. and the Holy Ghost, ysa 
do now eater Into a very sacred ooreasat 
with this Church. 

The Covenant Is your promise to the 
Church and the Church's promise to yos. 

The Mkhbrb'b Pkomisc 

Lovins your honvf'niy Pather and trastlK 
In him for help and guidance you desire to 
unite with faU children In the Crlendskl^ 
and fellowship of hU church. 

Tou are truly sorry (or the wro&( T» 
have done, and will sincerely try to do rlibL 
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Yon ac-oept Jestia as your Saviour and 
Friend, and proiuia« to love and eerve him 
all tbe days of your life. 

You proDQtse to try to be like blm dajr 
by d«j, and lo do what be would Uko to 
ttava you do whether at work or at play. 
Toil also promise to love and to honor your 
pare&ta. to be respectful and obedient to your 
teachers, and to be kind and aflectlonat* to 
alL 

BliMiteT. Do you tbua promise? 

Antv>er. t do. 

Tbe Chcbch'h Psouisc 

W«, then, thn mombors of this Church 
w«looa» you to our friendship. We are 
bVSJ to ctiftr« wltb you thi- bleHr^lags and 
tlM prtvtltsea ot our Church home aad 
Churvh life. 

We promino to pray for you, to love you 
and to help you all wo can so that your Ufo 
and our lite lauy br. n birsstng to the borne, 
the Church tind the world. 

In the nainp of Ihc chtldreo's Jesus, and 
In behalf of ibis Church 1 now give to you 
tilt risbt band of welcome, with thia motto 
lor your (Artstlan life. 

BUIc Ver<« for icalchwori. 

BasKotcno:* 

The Lord bless you and tteep yoa, the 
Lord make hla face shine upon yon and be 
SraclouB unto you; Tb« Lord lift up hJs 
oouatenaacv upon you and give you pesee. 
AmeiL 

After a year or more according to aue 
and experieuce in the Children's Cburcli, 
the meznbera are graduated into the adult 
church by the simple process of proino- 
tioD. The children arc not aslccd to make 
a coafeaaioQ of bclR-f, but a confcseioa 
of lore. The beliefs of people divide and 
eBtrangc them. It is love that tuiit«e. 
A aimple covenant is the baitis of church 
fellowship. Church membership i» made 
to appear a beautiful and natural expe- 
rience. 

The Children'^ Church a a step for- 
ward and upward. It i» not a atumDling- 
block, but a stepping «tone, not a barrior 
tint an open dour. It takes away the 
argument that the children are too young 
to join the chtirrh and changes the par- 
cnla into allieH and advocates of the Chil- 
dreu'B Christ. It opens their ^es to the 
value of child eultt]n.> and child training. 
It empbuitixcs the fact that a diild iiiny 
enter the Kingdom at its motlicr's knee. 
It afhrnis tlie truth that children may bo 
born again, and jet know no more of the 
ae>cond birth than thi-y know of the first. 
It invests the niiiiistcr with new power 
and ever'LQcreasiDg influeucc. 



Tlio Childrt^n's Church baa the cflect of 
enhancing the laiui! of the church itadf 
in the thought of the chiidron, and im- 
parts a new moatiiug to the worda of 
Je£U5, "Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid tfaem not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven." (See The 
Junior Congr^ation.) 

0. F. U. Caatuolv. 

CHILDBEB'S CODBT.— Seb Jctknob 

COCRT. 

CHILDBEW'S SAT.— This day haa won 

for itaelf an important place in the Son- 
day-Hchool year in nearly all parts of the 
United States, where, as a nue, it is ob- 
acrvod th« second Sunday in June. 

//* Bwtoty. It ii not possible to de- 
termine liow or when tha ohservance of 
the day originated. From early timM 
many pastors devoted certain Sabbaths to 
special Bcrviccg for children. Children's 
ficrrofms were preached, and with the de* 
velopment of the Sunday school, concorla 
by children and young people were held. 

In 1850, Rev. CharleH H. Leonard, 
D.D., tlmii pastnr of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Chelsea. ^lass., set apart a 
Sunday for the dedication of children to 
the Christian life, and for the re-dedicfr* 
tion of parents and guardians to the bring- 
ing-up of their children in ChristiBu nur- 
ture. This service was first observed the 
second Sunday in June. 

Among the early obaenrers of the day 
was Rev. Richard S. Storra, D.D., of 
Brooklyn. The JVeto Vori: Observer com- 
mentfid upon his custom, in the following 
words; "iV. Storre stood by tho commun- 
ion table, on which lay a piled-up heap of 
flowers, tied with dainty ribbons. Calling 
by name each child of the oburcb, who, 
during the year, had reached the age of 
seven, tho pastor prvsent4.'d each one with 
a kiss, a bouquet of flowerB, and a well- 
bound Bible, inscribed with the date of 
the child's birth, the date of presentation, 
and the pastor's nignature." 

The pastor of the Kirk Street Congre- 
gational Church, I<owoll, Mass., in 1870, 
arranged an mtcrci*tiiig cliildreti's pro- 
gram, called "The Rose of Sharon," and 
the day became knon'n as "IHower Sun- 
day," and attracted considerable atteu- 
tio'u. 

Many pastors of different dcnonaiiiation« 
ubser\'»j Children's Day under difleieat 
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names, sadt m "Bow Sandaj," '^omr 
SDnday," "ChrirtMiiiig Sandty," "Chil- 
dim** Sunday," or "Cliil.lrrn's Dny." 

lf9nomiiMtional Recognition, in 1865, 
« Committee of the MetHodi«t Epi«cop«l 
Cbnrch uraoged ia connection vith the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of Methodism, ■ childrui'a aerric^ l^ 
which a large earn wa» raiaed to aastst 
nKTiturious Siuidaj-«chool mipila to obtain 
an education. At the next Methodist Con> 
fereuoe, in 1868, the Committee recom- 
mended that the second Sabbath in Jane 
be annually obMrred aa Children's Day. 
Thia gave the anbject vide publicity. Tne 
reoonuneiidation by this Committee of the 
Methodist Church w&« continued until, in 
tbe year 1881, the Ecumenical Methodist 
Council at Loudon reconmieiidpd "That 
OD© day in every year be faithfully ob- 
served as Children's Day." 

Between the date of the rccommcnda- 
tion of the Committee of the Mclhodiat 
Church in 1865, and the official action of 
that denomination in 1881, the Unirersat- 
igt Convention at Baltimore, in 8ep- 
t«mkvr, 186?, pansed the following resolu- 
tion: 

'*B»olved : That we commend the prac- 
tioe of thoM churches, in our order, that 
act apart one Sunday in each year a« Chil- 
dren's Day, when parent* bring to tho 
altar their most precious treasures., and 
give them to the Lord by appropriale and 
nacred rites." 

Thifl indicates that the observance had 
become commoo in this body at that time. 
The custom had provsiled to quite a large 
extent in many of the denominations. 

In 1883, tlie Presbyterian General A»- 
sembly designated the second Sabbath in 
June as Children's Day, and the wnne year 
the National Council of Congrogntionnl 
Churches, and nearly all the elatv bodies 
of that denomination in the Unit<.'d States, 
passed reeoluttons commending the ob- 
nervance of the day. About this time 
many other denominationii adopted sim- 
ilar recommendations. 

In Other Countries. In the Dominion 
of Canada many dmrohes have followed 
the American custom, and have obsen-ed 
the day in the month of June. Some 
denominations, however, recommend a dif- 
ferent date and a different form of observ- 
ance. The Prcabyterian Church of Can- 
ada asked their Young People's Societies 



and Sunday schools to vnitB ia Um otMsn- 

ance of the last Sunday in SepteDba, 
with meetings preceding it to plan for 
quickening iat«reitt in Sabbath-achoot 
work, in i oong People's Societies, and 
boys' dttba. 

In the year 1912, nMrly two thousand 
of the thi«e thousand schools of that d«- 
nomioatioD, joined in obserriug the day, 
contributing »12,9ai for the work of The 
Sunday School Board. 

Tbe Church of EIngland in Canada ob- 
serves the third Sunday in October, with 
special senrices for cfaurdi and Sunday 
school, and offerings for the work of tlis 
Sunday School CommiSBion. 

In other dftoomioations in Canada and 
Great Britain, the obeerrance of tbe day 
is growing, some observing it in ths 

Sriogtime, others in tbe autumn. (Ses 
jcision Day.) 

ilelKoda of Observance. That which 
has been most emphasized in the obserr- 
ance of the day is a manifestation and 
deepening of the love of the church for 
its children and of tbe children tat iist 
church. The second Sunday in June, 
which, in the largest part of America, i« 
tiraally one of the most beautiful Sabbatht 
in the year, was by common consent 
chosen. In the Southland, on the Pscific 
Coast, and in large citice, on earlier date 
is sometimes selected. 

In making the day winsome to tb« 
young mind and heart, churches or acbool- 
rooms are taiitefuliy decorated. Flowers, 
gathered by the children and yonng 
people, from fields and woods, often hare 
a promiaent place. Potted plants are 
frequently used in decoratioti, and pre- 
sented at the close of the service to the 
primary and junior pupils of the school 
Singing birds were sometimea brongiit, 
but this cuatom seems to be declining. 

The day furnishes a large oppommity 
for attracting those who are not in the 
habit of attending religions gatherings. 
Children are attracted by the beauty and 
brightnesB of the ecrrice; parents go to 
soe and to bear the children. The interest 
aroused in preparing for the day, and the 
knowledge that it is to be different from 
an ordinsrv BPrvice, brings large nomtwn 
and fumiehea an opportunity for 
a deep and lasting impression. 

Special pains is taken to secure the 
ence of motherti, whose infants are 
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hen of the Cradle Roll Departoient Spe- 
cial T«cognition U Ktmctimui* ^ircn to the 
Home I%partin«nt, &^ed members being 
brought in automobiles or other couvcy- 
ancef), &n;i comfortable seats provided. 

Charchea which have branch mission 
KhooU frequently have a union wirioe 
for Childran'K Day. It is also a delisht- 
(ol ciutom on the frontier, for nciehoor- 
ing Sanday achoob to join in a Children's 
Day celebration, bringing refrcshmGntfi, so 
that the day may be spent in Cbrifitian 
felloTship. 

W1)ilc inferior music haa often been 
used, because of its "catchy" character, the 
tendencjr is growins for Uie use of better 
music, vhich is bright and cheerfal, but 
appropriate alw for religious twes. The 
day furnifihfs large opportuniticH for cul- 
tivating a tsiite for the best hymuii of tlie 
durch^ suited to childhood and youth. 
The preparation of th«se gives an oppor- 
tunity for learning »omc of the beet surrcd 
•oQgii. Recitations and exercises of differ- 
ent kinda have hitherto had a large place. 
Beautiful words from the mouths of chil- 
dTGH and youn^ people hnre bi?cn mied as 
H means of oonveying important trutha, 
and the memorizing of timm haa been 
thought helpful to multitudea. The ad- 
draace by pastors and others, under the 
inspiring in9u«ncesof the day, have found 
entrance to ready and eager mindi). Pro- 
motion and other exercims connected with 
the school have often been introduced. 

In a large number of churches the 
morning M^rvico is devoted to the Chil- 
dren's Day excrciiics, the church and tho 
SoEiday scn<>ol combining, the music being 
toited to the children and yomig people. 
In other churches the entire day is given 
ap to this observance: — In tho morning 
toe cburcli service is held, with the dedi- 
cation of children, presentation of Bibles, 
or other exercises which emphaaizo the 
interpRt of the church in the child. In 
the afteriwon or evening, children's wr- 
ricea are held, with singing and recita* 
tions. Dialogues and exerciwa of a dra- 
matic character are frequently used. 
Small children have often had a prominent 
place, though there is now a tendency to 
give them less conspicuous parts than hero* 
tofore. 

Ordcrt of Sfrvice. Nearly all rlenomi- 
oations, and a large number of independ- 
ent pQbli^iing houses issue orders of ser- 



vice for Children** Day. These in the 
aggregate amount to millione of copies 
each year. Many of them are attractively 
illustrated by pictures from the great 
matters or modem artista. 

These servioea hare been designed to 
stimulate love for the Sunday sdiool and 
church, and many of them have also been 
patriotic in character. National Bags and 
Christian bannerB have had a prominent 
place in the decorations and programH. 
The literature is frequently famished free 
by DenominntionnI Ronrds, when the 
offering is taken for the work in whidi 
they are engaged. 

Cttltivating Benevoleitce. From the 
first, the obfipn-ance of the day has been 
asflociated with benevolent objocte, gen- 
erally of some deuumiuational character. 
In a majority of deuuminutiuas the object 
of benevolence has been the eitenaion or 
the improvement of Sunday-school work 
or Christian education. Schools and 
churches of more independent character 
frequently devote the oneringa of the day 
to local diarity or some special altruistic 
object. The clay arose in response to the 
quickened, warm-hearted interest of the 
church in ita children. Ita observance has 
been strengthened by the preat opportu- 
nity for reaching and helping thoae chil- 
dren who aro needy or those who have 
oomc from other lands and arc unreached 
by the church life of America. Because 
of its whoJeeome influence upon the indi- 
vidaal church, and in connection with ita 
widc-rcnchiog missionary infloonca, tho 
day ^ivce promise of pemumency and in- 
creasmg usefulness. 

WiLUAM Ewiwo. 

CHILDREN'S DAY (GBEAT BIUT- 

AIH).— Ser Deoisioi.- Dat. 

CmiDREN'S PRAYERS.— See Wor- 
ship, Ch!IT)RKN s. 

CHXIDREH'S EEADIFQ.— Sbb Ap- 
fElfoix: TrriCAi> S. S. Libbabt; Booes 

poll THE S. 8. LiBRABT, SELECTION OP; 
LiTKRATVBK, HOBAL AND RbUOIOUS EoXT- 
CATION THKOUGH. 

CHILDREH'S WOESHEP.— 88B Wor- 
ship, Childbed's, 

CHILD^ COKMirKIOlT,— There is a 
widi- (iivi-rsity in the practioes of the vari- 
ous Christian bodice as to the time of ad- 
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nutting children to the sacrament of th« 
Lord's Supper. The Grwk Church ad- 
mits infantii, the Romsn Catbolic Chardi 
admits children who have reached the age 
of seven. The gt-ucral rule in those Prot- 
eetant licnomiiiationa which practice the 
rite of confirmattoo ie that the Gtet com- 
mnnion shall come immediately after con- 
flnnatioi). Churche* that do not practioc 
infant baptism admit to the communion 
onlj those who have made public confes- 
sion of Christ and been baptised. Among 
non-litnrgical Protefltant riiurchcA that 
practice infant bapttam there is no oni- 
fomj custom in regard to admitting to the 
commimion children who have not aa- 
sojned the vovh of church oiemberRhip. 
In mofit of thew bodiRit, liowcvcr, there la 
a growing tendency to lower tiic age at 
which they are admitted and to admit 
them without requiring that they shall 
hate been fonnally received into the 
church. 

A large proportioii of Froteetants hold 
that the child through baptism becomea a 
subject of (aring grsce and a member of 
the body of Christ. In practice they do 
not admit a baptized chdd to the Holy 
CommuDion until it has been carefully in- 
structed in the Word of fiod and the doc- 
trines of the church, and hae come to years 
when it may intelligently ae«ume for it«elf 
the solemn vows assumed for it in infancy 
by its parentii. 

Some rrotei<1ant denomisationa hold 
that the saerament of infant baptism is 
initiatory, and regard all baptizeil children 
as having been introduced into the mem- 
benhip of the church. They t«ach that 
'^nce the fait of Adam all m>i'n begotten 
according to nature are bom witli sin," but 
that "baptism worketh forgiTenese of 
ain . . . and ronfers ererlaitting salvation 
upon all who believe as the word and 
promise of God declare." The denomina- 
tioBB which hold to this view regard the 
work of Christian rducntion as exclusively 
the prerogative of the church, which she 
may not commit to any other organization 
and which no other organiiation has the 
right to assume. 

The effective religious training of the 
child is implied in any case. Those 
churches wlticti admit childrcu to cum* 
muuiou )iu]d tliut while the child c^aunot 
comprehend the deeper mystical and spir- 
itual meanings of the Lord's Supper as 



it is intapnted by theologiana, its sym- 
boliam maJKe a etipttg tppMl to hia reli- 

?iou8 emotions and imagination, and tfaere- 
»ro may become a most eif<?ctive agency 
in his ruigiong education. I'here is scm** 
thing profoundly impreflaive to the child 
whose religious 8en»ibilitie« bare bca 
properly cultivated in the visible ymMwM 
of the broken body and shed blood of the 
Christ. Especially is this the cue wtere 
the c^HnmonioD scnice is attended by mote 
or lc» of formal ceremonial, as for in- 
stance, when the <x>mmunicanta loicel to- 
gether about the altar and the officiating 
minister repeats to each as the elemmU 
are offered tlic maJMtic and solemn words 
of Jeaus, "Ttiiit is my body, my blood ; do 
this in remembrance of me." Many ban 
testified to the almoet magical iDflnooca 
of such a service upon thoir hearts in their 
childhood. Of course, the cc«Uisr of grati- 
tude and worship into which the child 
may be thus lift^ is bound to be tepipo- 
rary, but it is beUeved that it may leave ft 
permanent impression upon the young lift 
It is also believed by many that theaerr* 
ico helps the child to realize that he ba- 
longs to the communion of saints and is ia 
Aome Hcnite a slwrer both in the beneflu 
and renponsibilities which such a fellow- 
ship involves. In other words, it helps to 
bring him toa realization of the social sig- 
oiGcauuv of religion and of bitnaeU as a 
social beiDff. It should thus tend to 
awaken and^ develop those feelings «lu^ 
becnme a vital bond uniting the life of ths 
tndindoal with the life of Uod and tke 
life of humanity and which, if properir 
directed, may issue in worthy and derotn. 
service. 

It is [wssible that a child may partals 
of the communion in auc-h a tight and flip- 
pant way that he may receive no benent 
from it or may even be injured by it Bat 
when 6uuh is the case, the fault may lie 
not wiUi the child, but with thoae who an 
responsible for hii* ri:Iigi<iuit training. If 
he has been properly taught and if the 
commtintoD is r«verentlT administered anil 
reverently received by his elders, the ap- 
peal of the aerrioe to nis religions imagis- 
ation liaa been known to prove almost ir- 



resistible. 
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CHILD'S KELIOIOIf,— See CaiU^i 

Rpj.[illOfi* LiBRRTT; ReLIQION, ThI 
CutlD's, AND nti Ctn.TUU. 
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CBtLD'S EEUOIOUS UBEETT.— Re- 
ligious liberty is Uie (ret-dom to irorstiip 
God &B one choosM; oot the fr^doni to 
refrain from woreliipiug God at all — that 
is iTreligioufi liberty. This distinction 
should be kept clearly to mind, not only 
wben one w coasidenog the subject in its 
relation to s grown peraon, but capeciallj 
80 whoa one ie viewing it in its relatioa 
to a child. The child a reliffioos liberty 
docs not mean habitual nbftence from 
church and Sunday school, nor ev^u desul- 
torr attendance at the one or the other; 
it ooes Dot mean a neglect of, nor even an 
irr^lar attention to, the etiidy of the 
Bibu; Qor docs it mean thitt thu diild is 
not to be taught a particular form of 
Christian faith. R«ligioue liberty is pos- 
itive, not negative; and, like religion 
itaelf, it depends upon avtton, being, and 
state of being, not upon the negatioiu of 
these. 

The child, in order to have religioaa 
liberty, muet flret have religion. He 
shuulil l>c ^iven the knowledge that ib his 
birtbhjjht : Uie knowledge of the greatueaa 
and the goodiiEiss of Qod; the knowledge 
of the redemption of God's people, 
through J fens Christ; the knowledge that 
be is a "member of Chriet, a child of Qod, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven"; and the knowledge that he a 
"called to be a saint," that he is to strive 
naccasingly to nattvrn his life upon the 
perfect life of Cnrist Thpse are essential 
facts of the Chmtian religion; and lh«y 
sbonld be taught tlie child. 

It is usually in respect to timeu, places, 
and methods of teaching the child these 
facts that confusion of mind as to reli- 
gious liberty is apt to arine. In order to 
hare religion, the child must learn what 
relirion is. How is he to loam? By a 
«tu<ly of the Bilk', tind hft is likclv to find 
the Ix-el opportunities to study the Bible 
at Sunday school. How can he beet learn 
the fiignihcance of that study ? By going 
to church. To require these thiikgs of the 
child ia not to deprive htm of religious 
liberty; for, to him, not one of them is 
worship, not even church-going; they arc 
all, rather, component parts of his reli- 
gions education, of the teaching he must 
receive as to Whom to worship, and ho*. 
"Should church-going on the part of chil- 
dren be compulsory r" ia a question often 
Qsked; and almost as often answered by 




an onphatic, "No; it sliould be volun- 
tary I" Happily, it may be. A nonual 
child, iu s family of which the grown-up 
members arc re^ar ia their attendance 
at church, seldom needs to be compelled 
to go to church; be goes willingly, even 
eagerly. The ordinary child easily b»* 
comes a regtUar attendant at the Sunday 
school, and leonia nstfully all that it can 
teanh him. Not in oonnection with any 
of these things does the problem of the 
child's religious liberty arise. 

It is only after the child has been 
taught what religion is, and after he has 
made his own the simple elements of that 
instntction — when be is no longer merely 
a child learning about religion, but ie a 
religious child that he has reached so 
much as the possibility of religious lib- 
erty. He is then able to have it and he 
then should have it. He may lutk for 
such liberty ; but, even if be does not, it 
should be given to him. Prayer and 
thanksgiving, love and trust, he knows 
now that he ought to offer to God, Serv- 
ice, and reaciiuesa to be served in turn; 
love, and longsulTering, he has learned 
that he should render to his fellow-men. 
How ehall he do this? What shall be 
the details of his Christian living? His 
religious liberty is the freedom to decide 
this for himself. 

There is no question as to whether or 
not a child should learn to pray. The 
qnestioa that will be asked is, "What 
prayers shall he say?" Here is a child 
who wiehes to pray iu his own words; 
there is another, who prefers to pray in 
words set down for him; what procedure 
should be followed ia each case? The 
religious liberty of these two children con- 
sists in allowing them to use such prayers 
as thoy dcsiro. There is hut one prayer 
which ia outvide because it is above this 
condition — the tx>rd's Prayer. Every 
child, in whatever other words be prays, ' 
should Icnow the Lord's Prayer. (See 
Worship, Children's.) 

In the matter of tJianksgiving: In the 
life of the average child, it &s to do 
largely with "grace before meaU." Here 
the question is not, "Should the child say 
grace?" But, "Whnt sliall be its form?" 
Often this should bo Itft to the decision 
of the child. 

With regard to church-going the ques- 
tion is not, "Should the child e^ \ft 
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church?** But, 'To what charch eball 
be go 't" Ordinarily, the child goe« to the 
churdi of his parcaU, OccuiodaIIj, 
however, it happens that he U attracted 
to Kime other church. Should be be per- 
mitted to attend ita eerricesF TbiB is, 
perhaps, the moBt difficult to answer of tl) 
the aeveral quetitioRti tuuohin^ upon the 
rctij^oiu quostioQ of a person of anj age, 
from B jroung child to sn old man. It 
has Qisver beeo easy for ona penson to 
allow this particular freedom to another. 
It should be allowed, ungnidgiiif^l;, 
eUdly, Dot only to everr grown peraou, 
but to any child who may ask for it as 
the occasional child who dettires to attend 
another church than that of hin parenta 
will have a valid reason for Buch a wiah. 

Free to pray as he chooses, free to giva 
thanks nn ho prcfttrH, free to att«nd that 
form of "divine worship" he tinda most 
akin to his own nature, the child should. 
be given an equal liberty of choice tn the 
maiini^r and mothod of doing his duty 
toward his neighbor. HuTtng been taught 
what are (he fundamentala of that duty, 
being poeaessed of the desire to fulfill it, 
he should be permitted the liberty to do 
it as hie own conscience tella him. lie 
should be permitted to ser^-e, and accept 
aervioe; and to love, and forgive, in his 
own way. He ahould be left free to obey 
his high calling. 

Scligioua liberty, whether in the case 
of the child or the grown person, does 
not mean the liberty to do as he pleases; 
it means the liberty to do aa fts may &«• 
\iev6 God pltaaes. This the child should 
be taught. lie should learn that there is 
no eu<{ to learning in respect to religion 
and the living of tlie religious life; and 
that he should use every aid opt'D to him 
as a child, and every "means of grace" 
opening to him aa he progresses from 
childhood to old age ; that his learning in 
regard to theae things is to keep pace 
with his n«»d of l«aroLng if he is to know, 
increasingly, what Ood dooe please. 
Above ell, he must be assured that real 
religious liberty is the liberty wherewith 
Chni^t haH made man free — tlie liberty to 



follow him. 
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CHINA. UOSAI KSn BELIOIOITS 

EDUCATION IN— In the civilizationa of 
Asia, education has always cnnnisted 
largely of what w«re rcgardea as religious 



and moral truths, so that it is dtiljcolt to 
dilTereutiate religious and moral vduca- 
tioQ friHQ education in general. The text- 
books used hare been the sacred books of 
the nation, the history, philoaophy, or 
poetry contained in them having a kU- 
gious and ethical bearing. IntcUectaal 
ai*(ripline, literary culture, or tba aomii* 
sitioa of general linowledge, were r^arded 
as of secondary importance and to be 
gained, as it were, incidentally. 

This has been preeminmtly the case in 
China since very early times. In the 
small work whose title might be tran«> 
Iat«d "Tho Larger Education," Confacins 
aaya (about 500 B. C.), "the larger edn* 
cation aims to develop character, to re- 
generate the nation, and to halt only when 
it has arrived at the htghcat good," 

The Chiiit')<'U have always beeo skeptical 
as to the value of purely iDtellectual 
studies not intended to convey moral lei- 
sona. To them educational methods am 
of worth only in proportion aa by meant 
of them are elucidated, emphasised, sad 
enforced the fundamental principles 
upon which alono character may be Irailt. 

These are groupe<l in the Coofocian 
syet«m (whicn is the rcligioa of the 
state) under humanity, rig;bteoiiiDea^ 
conduct, wisdom, veracity (Jen, Ye. U, 
Chih, Hsin), while the social relation- 
ships are systematized as tliose Pit irt ing 
between Eovcrcign and minister, fathtf 
and 800, husbaQd and wife, older aod 
younger brothers, frienda. Chiuose oda- 
cation consists in the expounding and 
application of those five virtues and fin 
rt-lations. The textbooks used treat tfaeoi 
from every standpoint in poetry, histoiy 
and philoaophy, in recorded conv i \w ^- 
tions, and in the form of terse maiinw. 

Until within the last few years the 
pupil was required to commit to memory 
all that he read, so that his miod in the 
course of time became a veritable tbe- 
satinis of the b»t thought of the past. 
Tho Western student cannot conceive of 
the extreme familiarity which the Chinese 
poHseas with thdr ancient books through 
th^s prolonged and severe diiKipIine. Toe 
roault is an ab^oluto KiibmiKfiion to the 
principles contained in tlion, and com- 
plete unanimity of opinion aa to their 
admirable character. If the Chineae too 
often fail to live up to the high stand* 
ards of conduct fixed in the cUaeics, and 
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fail to pracitcp ■wliiit Wtej pntich, t>iiil ts 
an !ii(3on*ist(*iity which every moral «nd 
religions teacher hae reaaoo to moaro in 
every land. 

Tne boolo referred to in the order id 
which th«y are learned, consist of th« 
"Trimetrical CiflBsic" (San dx djing), 
"The Hundred Surnamw!" {Bt djia 
A«»njF),"TheThoUMiid Chnrsctcr Clo«ic" 
(ChifH dz ritn). "The Little Learning" 
{lisiao htnie) "The Filial Piety" {Hsiao 
dfinij), "The Four Hooka" {Sse Shu), 
which are made np of the "Great leam- 
mg," the "Golden Mean." the Analects, 
or- conventaliona of Confucius, and the 
works of Mcufiyfl. 

Then follow the "Five CUaeica" whiidi 
consist of tlie "Book of Hietory" (SAu 
djing), "Book of Odea" {Shik djlng), 
"The Book of Change*" {Y\ djing), 
"Book of Rites" IIA dji) and "Spruig 
and Autumn" (^Ckun Chin). These 
books, together with the commeiits apon 
them, and the works inspired by them, 
comprise an immense literatnre of which 
any nation might be proud, for it ia rever- 
ent in tone, liij^hly Hiiinlu-d in it« literary 
form, TOntaiuing no dubious anwdot# or 
description, aniT is in nhort a literature 
which is intended to impress upon the 
learner a sense of moral oblij^tions and 
to awaken and cultivnt^ within him so 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

Space does not permit further deecrip- 
tioD of this literature, which it certainly 
the DobUst of any which takes its origin 
in Asia, with the exception of our own 
Bible. But while thta ia true, it must be 
admitted that when we examine Chinese 
literature for its teaching on purely reli- 
giou« thcmo« we are disappomted, even 
though the existence of a spiritual 
Supreme Being ia aastuned, to whom men 
must answer for the deeds done in the 
body. 

The Chinese to-day poeeess no clearly 
expressed religious truth which be«>m«i 
articulate in worship, or which is im- 
pressed upon students in the courve of 
their eduoalion. 

Ancestral worship is really the chief 
tOMt which, OS a part of tlie Confucian 
system, ie regarded as vital, and in which 
iagtruction is given. Nothing is taught 
in the schools of Buddhism or Taoism as 
auch, although in the templea of these 
calt^ candidates for the prie«thood are 



taagTit the rituals and itomcthing of the 
literature. The Confucian system of in- 
stmction has, however, been to acme 
extent influenced by them. 

Having thus outlined the form of tra- 
ditional educ«tion in China, and briefly 
sketched something of its moral content, 
it remains to be said that since the reform 
edict* of the Bmperor Kuanghsil in 1898, 
under the inftueiKX- of Kang Yii Wei and 
other rcfornicrs, n great change in educa- 
tional policy has been initiated. 

This is nothing tees than an attempt 
to abolish or greatly modify the methods 
hitherto in vogue, and to introduce into 
China the educational systems of the 
Weat. After the failure of the reaction- 
ary Boxer uprising in 1900, this reform 
movement grew in inflnonco until, through 
the revolution ended in 1913, it bos bo- 
come firmly established. 

At present in China the Ministry of 
Education is developing a system of 
st'hoots beginning with the kindergarten 
and ending with the uuivcnsity which ia 
to permeate the life of the whole Qatioa. 
Ia general the system is based upon that 
of Japan, which in turn was modeled 
chiefly after the German system. TJiis 
education is largely secular, and the 
Chinese are now trying to solve the 
problem as to how tliey may secure the 
science of the West without losing the 
moral and religious teaching of Con- 
fncios, of which the youth of China are 
growing incre-esingly impatient, (Sec Rc- 
EgiouaEducation, Ancient, History of.) 
P. D. Bkbges. 

CHIHA. STrn)AT-BCHOOL WOEE IN. 

— The Chinese leaders of to-dny seem to 
be in sympathy with ChriHtianity, even 
where tney do not avowedly profess it. 
Many of these leaders have been educated 
in Christian lande. 

At the ItflO convention of the World's 
Sunday School Association, the London 
Sunday School Union, acting for the Brit- 
ish section of the World's AsMtJcintinn, 
aaauraed the reapunsibility for developing 
an organized Sunday-school movement in 
China. The Itov. fi. (i. Tewksibury was 
chosen as national Hecn-tary, commenc- 
ing his work in January, 1911. The 
organixation of the China Sunday School 
Union followed a few months later. The 
Sunday-echool committee of the China 
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Ceut-jisn,' Cuufcrciifo of 1907 prep»red a 
teIltHti^ti LMii)Jlitu(ion for thie Uaioa, aad 
st preficQt acLfi aa iU executive bodi^. Tbfl 
«><alled First Nstioaal ConveuttoD of 
the Uoion was held in tvelre sectional 
meetiDgs at variotia places during tha 
1913 Tiait of the World's Coramission 
tour party. 

Headquarters of the TIiiiod an at 
Shanghai. The territorial extent of 
China, each nroTince haviag a population 
of many milliong, makcH imperative these 
secUoD&I or^amiations, each with a 
trained secreiaiy acting under the gen- 
eral Hocretary. Nine or more such organ- 
izatiuQH hate t>eai effected and one 
Ohineae a8a4X^ate secretary for Fo-Eien 
btB been employed. 

Fonr Tisitft to China have been mode 
by the American comminioncre from the 
World's Sunday School Association. 
Dnring these viflita, chiefly to South 
China, local oi^nieations have been de- 
veloped and inApiration and pract ical 
help carried to the workers, The World's 
Cotnmisaion parly of 1913 covered prin- 
cipally Central and Nurth China. 

Sunday-school work in China neces- 
sarily dilTcrs from the more developed 
work in Chrietiftn lands and from much 
of the other Sunday-echool work in the 
Orient, aa follows: 

1. The Sunday school is but one of eev- 
crnl agencies for Bible iiietruction. 
Among others may be meiitionod, cur- 
riculum Bible study, as required by most 
Christian echools, the Y. M, C. A. Bible 
ftudy, is the higher achools mid ooUegen, 
station clA!i»eti for inquirers and cate- 
chumens, and evening Bible etudy cles^eB. 

2. It is composed in large proportiou 
of students. Most orgainzetl Sunday 
Bchoola in China have for their nucleus, 
and aleo for the bulk of their member- 
ship, pupils from day and boarding 
Bchoola. No targe proportion of the total 
church memberaliip is found in the Sun- 
day Bchool. There are Sunday echnols 
for purely heathen children, aside from 
these Chriatinn day echools. Secular 
education haa not yet bucn made com- 
puUory by the goveronient uf Cliiua and 
village ChriHtian day schools are a most 
common feature of minsion work. 

3. Grading is limited usually to classes 
for children and those for men and wom- 
en. Young people in their tcene are not 




found iu any large Dumber in the ordi- 
nary Sunday schooi, except in Matiou 
where there are boarding schoola or 
higher educationaf iastitutione. Orad* 
ing, based upon the physical and intel- 
lectual development of those who other- 
vise could be taught in the aame grnde 
ia complicat«0 by differences in Bible 
knowledge ami in the ability to read. 

i. The Sunday-school teachers are . 
largely from tfao»e who are giving their 
vholc time to Christian work, ui gw- ' 
era), the teaching force of the orgamsed 
Sunday school consists of missionaries, 
Chinese men and women workers in tbe i 
regular employ of the mission school or | 
church, and the teachers aad older eta- 
dents in the schools. The lay member- 
ship as yet probably fumi«hee but a very 
nnall proportion of the Sunday-achoot 
teachers. However, by employing Bts> 
dents in teaching small groups m chil- 
dren there is dereh^ing in many ednc^ 
ttonal centers in China a body of yoong 
men and women who will conatitate to 
increasing volunteer force for teaduag 
aerviL-e. 

5. The Sunday school is not yet folly 
naturalized, although there is practically 
no Bntagonism now to the teaching of the 
Sunday school — the problem is to care 
for this movement. Its parpoee and pUa 
are not fully understood in Chin<. 
Where careful supervision is withdrawn, 
especially in country dislrieta where the 
bulk of the work Uee, and where tiie 
pastor is the superintendent, the schools 
are in danger of ha%'ing but little to dif- 
ferentiate them itota the preaching serv- 
ice. Mr. P. S. Yi of Changliai, says: 
"The Sunday school has a more inipof- 
tant place in China than it has in Amer- 
ica or any other Christian nation . . . 
as a popular and easily acceseible Bibk 
institute." 

I. Sunday School. In general, the 
schools are poorly equipped. Very ft* 
have reference libraries in Chineas or 
English. These books are just being pn»- 
duced by the China Sonday School 
Union. Ho Stuiday Khod has a building 
specially designed for its pnrpo«ie, wiiS 
wall and relief maps, etc. Churches or 
rented rooms are the usual housing for 
the Sunday school, and there ia butUttle f 
separation between the Primary Depart- 
ment and the main school. The aeff 
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CbUia f>radwl leasoas with accompsnyin^ 
illu&tratioDS are eerviog a fine parpote in 
promoting interwt. 

NiiK-ty pet cent of the IcMOn helps ia 
TIM are tbc loteruatioDal Unifonn Lea- 
son series, and ten per ciint arc the Dew- 
graded lesBons of the IfDioii. The China 
Sanday School Union isBues over 60,000 
Icwon helps for eaoli Sunday, and abont 
20,000 per Sunday are iasued from other 
soarces. The Uaion's output lias doubled 
ID two years. These helps for the use of 
Chim^ae teachers will lie greatly atrengih- 
eoed by a suppU-mcut to the teachers' 
quarterly, prepared by a Chinese for the 
Cbioese. Many of the itluetrationa and 
notes trantilated from foreign leaeon 
helps are not onderstood by tlie Chinese 
puplla. 

Beginners/ Primary, and Jtiniop lea- 
aom adapted from the Keystone leaflets 
of the International Uoiform Lesson 
aeries have be^n issued. There is an 
insiatent demand for le»aona for tlie Id- 
termediste Department, These may be 
nstid in many edUcationa] institutions. 
The demand indicates the greater atten- 
tion bping given to .Sabhath Bible teach* 
iDg. The China Sunday Sckuol Journal, 
in English, with lesson natea and general 
Snndsy-school infonnation and high- 
grade material for tbc U8« of Sunday- 
school workera is edited by tbc general 
BMrefaiy. 

The leogth of the eesaion ia about bq 
hour. The program includes the usnat 
featore» of song, prayer, Ii.f<Hon reading, 
reviews, calling the roll, the secretary* 
report, and reciting of Golden Text or 
other memory work. The chief feature 
of the Suuday-schiiol oerrice is the long 
auDunary of the lesson by the superin- 
tendent Bibles are not yet generally in 
use in (he sclioota, although many pupils 
have the New Testament, but many of 
the adult£ cannot read. The Scripture 
ni<-mor}- work of the Chinese children is 
reniarkablp. Seven girls in the Presby- 
terian girbt' school in Canton arc said to 
hate recited the entire New Testament 
from memory. The nsiul special daya of 
the year, such aa Christmas and Raster, 
are otisened by thesie srhonlB. 

n. The Pastor and His Work. The 
miniRler is usually the Sunday-school 
superiu ten dent, and is often a teacher as 
welL Many pastors hare not had spe- 



cial training for Sunday-^hool service, 
but some of the aemiuories arc planoing 
to correct this lack by the introilurtion 
of special coiinin^s in Sunday-school peda- 
gogy, psychology, and methods. Whde at 
present the preachers are uenally the Sun- 
day-school eupcrintcndeute, it is from the 
lay memberahip, and especially from 
Cnristiao students that the future leader- 
ship will be drawn. The new correspond- 
CDce special izatiuu courses of the China 
Sunday School Union afford a splendid 
channel of training for Bupcrintendents 
and a number have received the Orat cer- 
tificates for this course. 

m. Teacher Trainiag. In well de- 
veloped Sunday-sc'hool Rcctions. fnch as 
the Fo-Kicn province, tlnj personnel of 
the teaching force ia eucouruging. For 
the training of Sunday-school teachers 
the China Sunday School Unioa has 
isKued a Kpectal course of six books in 
English and Chinese: The Stimhy School 
of To-morrow, by G. H. Archibald; Ths 
Primary Department, by Ethel J. Archi- 
bald; The Junior School, by G. H, Archi- 
bald; Teacher-Training wilh the Master 
Teacher, by C. 8. Beardslee; TalJcs to tha 
7'ra\ning Class, by fietty Lee; The Seven 
Laws of Teaching, by J. M. Gregory. 
The special gift of $1,000 from the 
World's Sunday School Association haa 
made it possible to issue these books. Cer> 
tificatcs of the China Sunday School 
Union are isHucd to those passing exam- 
ination upon tlie first book of the courae, 
seals being added for each succeeding 
book mastered. 

Three summer schools of method have 
been held at Euling and Peitailio. The 
course covers six weeks, is conductett h; 
tlie general secretary and select leaders, 
and IS attended by Chinese Sunday-school 
workers and Bible teachers; alao Sunday 
school institutes for Obiaeae vorkers have 
been held in many places. 

rv. Puplla. The Sunday-school pupils 
in China are also largelv in attendance 
at the Christian day and ooarding schools 
and are taught week day and Sunday by 
the same teacher. Home visitation by 
teachers is not u«ue1. The social plana 
ofteji include tlie annual school rally, but 
recreation, as such, has not entered largely 
into the plana for China. 

The proportion of homes that arc prob- 
ably Christian variea decidedly in difTer- 
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#dI localitieit, Fo-Kien province, report- 
ins one t«nttt, Swatow, nioety per cent, 
others one half. The Ssbbatli ie used m 
a day of labor and this hinders the Sun- 
day-aehool attendance of non-Chrietian 
cfaudreo. Child ren of the Cbristun day 
sdiools usually attend the Sunday achoof, 
altbough in many caaea tliey are obliged 
to vork on SuDd». 

Th« question of reaching the home of 
th« Dan-Cbrietiaii Chinese through mia- 
sion Sunday schooU and eitetmion of the 
day actiooU ia one of the niotrt promising 
features of the vork. These schoob could 
be established vithout limit if there are 
means and workers. Diaosed tanplo 
court yardii arc being offered for use for 
tbii) purpose. At Kinkiaog, Mies Hughes 
has 1,SOO heathea children in five Suti' 
day achoolB in the city, and rcportti tiiat 
the number could easily be increased to 
5,000 if fihe hod the equipment. Grad- 
uates of the Bible «:hool irould be Ofied as 
feachen. The Chineee are willing to help 
defray expeiiKc^ of the primary day Hchoola 
if the misstooaries will open them and 
send a student as a teacher. 

V. Foblio Attitude Toward the Sua- 
day School. From the non-Chrietian 
tcacben of the Confucian cl&aaics, uata* 
rally there would be oppoiiition to an in- 
stitution which gives emphasis to the 
Christian Bible. The tlioughtful Chinese 
leaders rccojrnizt' the i ii»umcioncy of the 
Confucian classita to develop rclipious 
character, and at the present time Chris- 
tianity is welcomed as a solvent of many 
of China'« problemg, (See China, Morw 
and Religious Education in; Non-Chris- 
tian ScripturesL) 

In China the church has usually pre- 
ceded the Sunday school. While oppor- 
tunities for the extension of Christian 
work thrcjugh new Sunday acbocda are al- 
most limitle^, the missions have usually 
no funds for this, even if workers were 
available, but the Sunday school is recog- 
niied as essential to the church as a train- 
ing place for new conrerts is Bible truth, 
and it provides definite work for church 
members. Owing to the general poverty 
of the Chinese church, funds for Sun- 
dayttchcKil equipment and eu[>port must 
bo Hupplcmentcd from foreign sources. 
In many places the missiouarieH assist 
with their own funds. With adequate 
faada and literature, encouragement of 



the work by special aectetarial sapervi- 
Hien, Chinese trained Bible teachere aad 
workers, proper botuinj;, etc., tha TMtUti 
will be greatly iacTMBM. 

E. G. Tewubckx. 

CHOICE.— 8i:e Motites, Thr ArrsAL 
TO, IK HEL-ioiora RDCoanoM; Wnx, 

EUUCATJOS OF IHE. 

CHRIST AS A TEACHER.— The He- 
brews never became acboalmeiL The 
mctliod of their teaching waa incidental, 
ratlicr than deliberate, intentional and vf»- 
tem&tic "Thou shalt te'och these vords 
diligently unto thy children. Thou sbalt 
talk of tliem when thou aittest in thy 
hnuan and when thou walkest by the way; 
when thou liest down and whi^n thou rtstet 
up ; thou shalt hind them for a sign upon 
thy hand and write them upon the dooi^ 
posts of thy houae." 

These familiar words from the Book of 
Deuteronomy indicate tlie general method. 
Men were to go about their bosioeas intcut 
upon living real Uvea and in the ordiuaiy 
courae of action they woru to mmke known 
by word of mouth unii by actual deed thoes 

iirinciples which they had received at tht 
Lands of Jehovah their Qod. 

We have here an anticipation of tiie pr«- 
vaiting method of Jesus as a teacher. H« 
waa intensely social in bis habit of life. 
He came eatiu;; and drinking with sudi 
freedom of social contact tliat his enemies 
aooueed him of being a gluttonous mas 
and a wine bibber, tie talked with men 
iu the fields as they Kiwed their fjnin, m 
their boats as they l^shpd, n-ith the shep- 
herds as they guided and guarded the 
sheep, and with house wivea ss th^ 
wrought with the leaven and the innu. 
In the ordinary intercourse of every day 
life he lU-liven-d his mesaaga. He was 
about big Father's business teaching the 
truth while l>e sat in the house and while 
be walked by the way. 

Like the healthy natural man he waa he 
liked the outdoors. He gave his first sd- 
dros8 in the little synagogue at Naxareth. 
He then appt'iirvd in the larger Temple at 
Jeriuulem. But when lie came to give hii 
charter day address in what i^ callfnl 
"The Sermon on the Mount" siinouucini; 
those fundanwntal principles which wouh! 
underlie the establishment of his kingdom, 
he was staodiug in a pulpit, not made with 
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haodi, out under the open Ay. He tn- 
larged his audience room &s bis iristou 
widened. 

II« went ont-of-doorg because the people 
weie there, the great main movemeuU of 
life were there. He vas not content to 
rem&in apart teaching a kdsII esoteric 
circle, liut allowing the great commou in- 
ter«st« of hunun existence to go untaught, 
anUeaaed b; the message he brought 
And whan the people did not come to him, 
he went to tliem. 

He nu; have gone out-of-doors Hao be- 
cause his breadui of viev and hia eenae 
of realitf made him feel more at home in 
the open thsji in some pluce w&lted in by 
the hand uf man. It is harder for any 
speslcer to indnlge in bomhafit and furtian, 
exaggeration and makivbL'lit:vc in the open 
— tlie trwfi and the stara retmko him. 
And JvsMH, the apostle of reality, found in 
the Bimple every day realitiftK of the open 
air that which wait coiigi-iuAt. The place 
and manner of his ti-aohing made it well 
nigh inevitable that hia teaching should 
be iaddeutal and occasional rather than 
qritematia 

X Hit teaming was eminenlly peritonal. 
He came to eave the race, tint he made the 
beginnings of a world movement by chang- 
ing the lives of individuals. He was not 
a teacher of the acienec of aociology or of 
eoonomicfl or of ethics though he touched 
upon the valneg contemplated by all these 
line* of inquiry— he dealt primarily with 
the person, seeltiug to instrm-t and renew 
hid life. 

He was as fond of personal conversation 
as waa Sonratcs. Uc took a wider rang?, 
for the AtlKninti eage gave moitt of his 
time to the more or Iv*a cultivated people 
of the city of Athens. The conTcrsations 
of JTesns with Nicodemus, a well-to-do, 
learned theologian, and with the poor 
blind beggar, with Katbanael, a man of 
aiDgular purity, and with the woman of 
Samaria who had been living somewhat 
promiscuously with seven different men, 
with Mary and Martiia, choice and gener- 
ous in their mode of life, and with Zoc- 
cheuB, a thieving, stingy tax collector, with 
Simon, the rc8[H-rtn)ilv PhariwN; who gave 
him a dinner, and with tlie woman of the 
street who crept in at the end of the feast 
— theie ajid many other personal conver- 
utrona recorded at considerable length 
Indicate what lovthod of touching ou the 



part of Christ most impreaMd his bio> 
graphers. 

He had a deep sense of the worth of 
the individual. A political aggregation 
tike the Roman Empire, an army contain- 
ing g thousand legioiie of men, a moss of 
wealth that would buy the whole world, 
never impn^sHed the mind of Christ as 
did the possibilities of an individual life. 
What is there that a man could afford ta 
give in exchange for the real worth of hia 
own life? One aheep out of a hundred, 
one coin out uf ten, ji lost must be found, 
though the others are all safe and rare. 

His instruction was personal rather 
than abstract in that be practiced what 
he preached. In bim the word of truth 
was made flesh and dwelt among men, full 
of grace and truth. He bade bis fullowvn 
love tbeir enemies and pray for those who 
detipitefully uM-d them — and then he loved 
hie encmic-s and prayed for Uiem even 
though they killed him. 

He was bold enough to put himself for- 
ward as the perfect cmbodimeut of hia 
teaching*. "I am the truth." "I do al- 
waj's those things tliat please the Father." 
"He that foUoweth me shall not walk in 
darkness, bat shall have the light of life." 

II. lie was pictorial in the whole 
method of hia teaching. "Ye are the salt 
of the earth," the saving principle in it. 
**Ye are the light of the world"— the guid- 
ing element in socie^. "Do men gatiier 
grapc« of thonm" — the UMcful from the 
hurtful ? "The kingdom of heaven is like 
yeast." 'Tfew wine must he put in new 
wineskins" — the new fermenting expand- 
ing truths in channels of conveyance and 
expression suited to their character. 
There are scores and scores of these pio* 
torial etatementa. 

The Orientals are as fond of stories and 
pictures as children. They have shown no 
great turn for scientillc or philosophic 
discussion, but they have seen visioDa and 
dreamed drtums. The goal of endeavor 
as they pictured it was not a state of char- 
acter as with us — it was a city, another 
and a new Jerusalem, with golden streets 
and pearly gates, with the kings of th« 
earth, the ruling forces of society, bring* 
ing thL'ir glory and honor into it. The 
story of the young man going into a far 
country and by wmng living meeting with 
revorsea until he was reduced to the low 
level of a swine herd ; the story of the bril- 
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Uant Tedding witb the ten I&mp-bearing 
hrideemaidfl, five of them eeneible and 
five Hilly; tlic pirture of the suporb imnt 
refuswl by the wiikwl jmJ s!ii)rt-sij;lit«d 
and then enjojod by the 1«M fortunate to 
whom invitationd tiad come in Ute higb- 
wars and tlic htdges— all these concrete 
pictures of spiritual truth votild app«al 
much mora powerfully to the Hebrews 
than vould tlie wiwflt chaptcrg in Herbert 
8p«ncer*i( Itala of Elbiai or tlw profound- 
est reasoning in Calviii'ii Inatitutfs. 

Thf story, the pnrnMc, the allegorj* was 
the leading furm in which Iiia truth was 
conveyed. TUere are between thirty and 
forty of these parables eontained in the 
brief compass of the Synoptic Ooepela. 
Th« truth is thi^rcby nutdc iiitcrc«tiiig Kiid 
effective t'vcn to a more inlt'lkt'tual ajitc 
like our own. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan haa been more fruitful a thou- 
sand time!! over in kindling kindly im- 
paloe than any abstract diflcnsKion of the 
standing obligation of the strong to render 
hnmane service to the needy. 

The pictorial sometimea became para* 
doxtcal. We may say withoitt irreverence 
that Jeaus aharc-d in the Oriental love of 
«a}'ing iitriking tjiiiiga in order to make 
hia appeal effective. The •anuBaal is the 
more easily remembered. "He that saveth 
hU life shall love it" i» much more strik- 
ing than the statement tliat only aa a man 
gives bia Ufa to useful service doea he de- 
velop and retain its true values. "It is 
eaaier for a camel to pattii through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven" is more striking 
than to say that it is exceedingly diilicult 
to retain and adminii^ter largo fortunes in 
a thoroughly CliriHtian way. 

When Jeeus aaid "Resist not evU," 
"If a man amite thee od the one cheek 
turn the other," "It any man take away 
thy coat let him have thy cloak also," ho 
did not intend evidently that these bold 

Earadoxea ehouid be observed literally. 
le meant, aa Dr. William Nevrton Clarke 
pointed out in his last book, that every 
man was to find his rule of action in the 
beat inatincta of his own nature and not 
allovr some unworthy rule to be impoeed 
upon him by the evil aetiona of others. 
Bather than istrike back vindictively he 
would suffer a gecond blow. And Jeaus 
put this noble principle of conduct in 
tliese bold paradoxes. His main method 



was illoatrativa aa he iauj^lit tbem many 
thiora in pictures. 

III. He taught printipUg raiher Hum 
rvU*. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
rule-makers and rule-keepera. They had 
fallen into a peddling, pelting way of n^ 
ing Uie sublime principles of Scripture in 
such fashion aa to make them minute and 
petty. They had loaded Uic vrij[inal oom- 
mands nitli countless traditiona and am- 
pliScattoDs grievous to be borne. 

In place of the nmnberless details pr^ 
Dcril)cd in regard to a proper ob«orvanot 
of the Sabbath, Jesus announced a few 
vital principles. "The Sabbath v&s made 
for man*'— -becanae he needed it It wa« 
made particnlarly for those intereats in a 
man's life which suffer neglect during the 
other six days. "The Son of Man is Lord 
of the Sabbath day." The perfect ha- 
maiitty manifested in the character of the 
Sun of Man ia to furnish the determining 
principle in Sabl>ath observance. We are 
to admit or to exclude activitiea from tha 
sacred hourt! of the Sabbath as they beat 
upon tlic development of that perfect 
humanity. 

"Whatsoever" — in all tltoee aituations 
which could not be contemplated and pro- 
vided for in a set of rules even though Uier 
might fill all the votomes of the Britan- 
nica — ^"whataoever ye would that men 
ahould do to you do yc even bo to them." 
Here we have a principle rather than a 
rule. 

"Thou ahalt love thy neighbor aa thy* 
self" — taking his interests into conaid* 
eration not aa excluding your own but as 
included vith them in that broader mM«l 
outlook characteristic of the right minded, 
honeitt-hearted man. Here is no rule pre- 
scribing the details of conduct in sod 
particular situation but a principle 
ble of universal application. His 
of teaching principles rather tha 
scribing rules is one reason why 
cncc of Jesus as a teucher is pei 
The rule may be quickly supera 
shift in circumstances but tne i 
ciple abides. 

IV. TAa Uaeking of Jetfu mu ponim 
rather than n«<fetive. The Old TeetssuBt 
in its Ten Commandmenta said, "Tlioa 
ahalt not." The New Teatament has two 
great commandments and they ar« both 
positive. Thv Hcatitudcs arc all positivft 
Bleased ore the men who are something— 
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mercifnl, gentle, peaceable, pure in heart. 
The teat of disciplesbip was not absten- 
tion from certain evils — it vas a positive 
test "By this shall all m«n know thni 
yt are my disciples if ye lore (me aa- 
otier." 

The positive quality in Christ's teaching 
iodicatM the t>'pc of good man the Master 
had it in mind to produce. He waa not 
to be a cloiGtered saint who had run away 
Imn the world to escape the evil of it, 
but on active, virile, robuet type of man 
who had overcome evil by tne militant 
goodneis of bit life. 

The contnwt between the varying Q^pea 
of goodnetis iit John the Baptist and in 
Jeeus ifl noted in the Gospels. The fore* 
mooer vna & good man of the negative 
and separatist type. His saintlineea de- 
manded for ita eiercise that it be taken 
off into the desert to live on locusts and 
wild honey quite apart from the normal 
interests and occnpations of human exist- 
ence. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, building hia ideab into an actual 
buman order; he waa a coucrcte rather 
tlian an abstract ideali^ Wherefore 
though among them bom of women up to 
that time there had not arisen a greater 
thau John the Jlaptiet, he that is blest 
after the method and according to the 
apirit of the kingdom is greater than John. 

"The common problem, 
Youra^ mine, everyone's is not to fanoy 
What w«fe fair in life, provided it could bs, 
But BixUna firat what may be, then find. 
Bow to ButltR thnt fair, up to our mtMU," 

The fact that the method of Jesiu was 
largely personal, occasional, incideutal 
^dicates that in the letter of it we may 
ad ineomplotvue^B. There is very little 
reported sayingH wliich bears on 
duties. The men he addressed 
tically without political rights 
lieges. While the principlea of 
litifttl aotion may readily be de- 
Dm the body of Chrinf* teaching, 
very little specific instruction 
ig oar obligations as citizens. 
V, /( ia perfedltf clfar Ihat lie woutd 
have tu regard the spirit rather than the 
Ittttr of what he taught. The letter would 
often kill the value of a saying where tho 
roirit suggested in it wiU give it life. 
when JestiB said "Give to every one that 
asketh thM-," he was not proposmg a fixed 



rule of philanthropic effort, but rather 
suggesting a disposition to be cultivated 
and maintained unbrokenly. When he 
directed men to cut off right hands aiid 
plnck out right eyes rather than retuiu 
thof« members as occasions of atumbling 
and offuiuc, he was indicating the spirit 
in which all our members are to be re- 
garded. It were better for a tnan to pluck 
out his eyea and grope with the blind 
rather than use them for evil. It were 
better for him to cut off hii feet and «it 
down for the rest of his dayj; than to walk 
with springing step in paUts of evil. As 
between the degradation of any facul^ by 
wrong use and the mutilation of the body 
by the destruction of that member, mutila* 
tion evejy time I It ifl better to enter into 
life maimed than not to enter at all. But 
beyond that "bettor" would be the "best" 
form of action, the wnsccratiou of the 
faculty to right use m tliat a man mtglit 
enter into life not maimed but whole and 
sound. 

The main purpose of Christ's teaching 
seems not to have been to fujiiiith us a 
complete and exhaustive code of conduct 
or even a BVatematic statement of religious 
doctrine, lie tauj^ht that he mij^ht creata, 
mature and direct a body of Christian im- 
pulse which would Und exprctsion in all 
the nobler forms of eonduct and in the 
highest lines of service. And to tliis end 
the teaching which was pcr»>nal and pic- 
torial, the teaching of principles and pos* 
itive precepts teemed best adapted. 

C. R Bhovpn. 

CHBISTIAN CH1TRCH, SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WOKE 07 TEE.— Connected 
with the organization of the Christian de- 
nomination (Christian Connection) are a 
few names that have become historic, not 
to say famous. One is Jumcs O'Kclly of 
Virgmio. Another Riix HaKgard, who in 
ft conference met in the interests of Chris- 
tian liberty and to hear a report of a com- 
mitt^ appointed to formulate a church 
government, stood with open New Testa- 
ment in hand and said : "Brethren, this is 
a sufficient rale of faitli and practi&e, and 
by it we are to know that the disciples 
were called Christians, and I move that 
henceforth and forever the followers of 
Christ be known as Christians simply." 
The motion was carried without a dj^nt. 
and here, in 1794, began the movement 
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that ailminated in the organization of the 
"Christian Church" of America. 

Another name is Aliner Jones of New 
England, who took m his guiding prin- 
ciple — "I will have nothing hut for which 
1 can bring a Hhos saith the Lord,' and, 
•thu* it is written.' " Mr. Jones organired 
• churoh in Linden, Vermont, in 1801. 
Asaociated with Aboer Jones was Elias 
Smith of Portsmout]!. N. H., who in 1802 
came to believe that Christ^s folluwcni 
should have no name but Chriatians. lu 
Kentucky two names connected with the 
rifle of the Christian denomination are 
Barton AV. Stone and Dtivid Purviancc. 
ChorcbcH were orgonized in Virginia and 
the Carolinas by O'KelljF aud liis as&ot't- 
Bt«8, in New England by Jonea, Smith and 
their associates, and in Kentucky by 
Ston(>, Purvianc« and their aRsociatea. Ont 
of tliuec grew the Christian dunomina* 
tiou8> which were organized into the Gen- 
eral or United States Conference in 1880, 
which ultimately became known as the 
Christian denomination. 

For a nnmber of years the dcnomiuation 
was not ept^cially active in the work of 
religious education further than that 
which could be pmnintef through pulpit, 
religious prees, and pastoral mini«tratioa8. 
At first the denomiuatiou wan incliued to 
hold aloof from Sunday-school work, but 
as early as 182ti a Sunday school was or- 
ganizeii in the Chrigtian Charch of Kit- 
terr, Maine. Before 1830 other chuiclies 
had orc:&Diz@d Suuday schools aud during 
the thirtititt a number of churches had 
taken up the work and Sunday echools 
were organized. In 3948 the Chritttians 
reported forty echoole in New England. 
The work having eterted in Atlantic coast 
citicH it worked wejitward end southward. 
In 1S35 the ministry instead of speaking 
against the Sunday school, ob in former 
dajK, hL'jTun to eiicourago the work of organ- 
ization and throughout the territory of the 
denomination churches weru urged to 
adopt Sunday schools. Each school, like 
th« churdi under whose auspices it was 
organized, was independent in its goTem- 
ment 

The following will give some idea as to 
the early method of conducting Sunday 
schools ill the Christian Church, In re- 
pose to the writer's requent Rev. Thomas 
Ifolmee, D.D., wrote : "My recollections of 
my first Sanday-gchool experiences are 



very vivid, and very interesting to me. 
They commencv ab<:>ut IS-'KI. 1 know 
nothing about organizers, but the mothod 
of the school of wliidi I was a member can 
never be forgotten. It was in a ooontry 
school bouse. Classes were formed acoord- 
mg to ages of membera. Each member 
waa instructed to commit m many verue 
as possible during the w«dc, aad tha 
teacher heard each rwite the versea 
learned, aud gave credit for the nnmber 
recited. £ach pupil selected his or her 
lesson from any portion of the Bible pre- 
ferred. Psalms and Proverbs were fre- 
QueuUy choaea because the vensea were 
wort. I chose the New Testament. My 
first legeon. I remember, was the third 
chapter of Matthew. I remember reciting 
also at one lesson the twenty-Hftb chapter 
of Matthew, forty-six verses. The pupil 
soon had large portions of the Bible at 
tongue's end and they were ready for use 
during all the rest of his life, for the; 
were seldom forgotten.*' 

Not until 1850 did the sdiools anune 
a form of geDeral orgaoiatioo. Daring 
the forti«9 eoDf«nBCee organized the woric 
and had repotia given at their aoDoal ses- 
sions. Thig WM about the time of the eaN 
tiest mention of Sunday-school work in 
the organic law of the deDominatioa. In 
1878 the work took on a more dafinite 
phase. The secretary, though unable to 
secure replies from the Sunday echoola in 
general estimated the number of scboob 
at about eight hundred, and their total 
membership at forty-one thousand. 

For a nnmber of years the schools pa- 
tronized other puhhshing houses for thetr 
Sunday-Bchool papers, but in 1865 Tkt 
Sunday School Herald was founded and 
it, to^jether with the Junior Herald, pol>- 
liiiheii by the Christian Publishing Aaw- 
ciation, at Dayton, Ohio, cuntiiiueH (9 
supply the needs of the Suudav schoobi 
In 1882 the Teackert Guide and Sckolari 
Help was published under the editorship 
of A. W. Corau. Later the fntvmtdiaU 
Q-uarterly was issued and the TMUsb**** 
(hiidf- changed to the Bible Clou Qov 
lerly. During the qiukdrenniom from 
1906 to 1910, under the editorship of 
S. Q. Helfenstein, the Junior Quart-trip 
■was begun. In 1911 the Sunday-wfaool 
Teachers and Officrrt Journal was founded 
under the editorship of Hurmoa Eldredgv. 
'Ilie fire quarterlies that reach tbs 
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aciloolA of this denominatioD from its am 
pnm arc the Teachers and Officers 
Jovmal, Bible Clasx QuaTitriy. InUrme- 
diate Quartirrly, Junior Quarlrrly, niid 
lAitle Teacher. In general the schools 
teem tiitisfioH with th«ir denomination&l 
literature. Some of tli« fichuob «rc ueiug 
the graded series, which are piocured from 
other publifihing houses. 

At prenent the .Sanday-echool work is 
in a fluurt)i)iing cumlitiuii, thv ailmiiiifitra- 
tiou beiii;^ uudtT a curj» of oiEaTs aud 
t«achers. Efficiency ia sought through 
care in the selection of comptftent teach- 
ers; and many gehook have teaclu>r-train- 
fog work and the front lino standard. Co- 
operation is accomplished through the 
aaaiatance of the Sunday Scbixii Board, 
witii its K<"iyal Bivrctary aud many field 
or conference secretariea. 

From the Sundaj schools largely come 
the recruit* of the church, and thoeo 
traini-<t in SundaT SL-hool make the beat 
workers. Both the conf«rennat and the 
American Christian Convention are giv- 
ing Bpecial attention, and are putting 
forth extra effort, to make the Sunday 
school the cfllciciit iiRvin^y elf the thurt'h in 
trainiiig the young and iiiiilding ChriKtian 
character, and tlie elTort is not without en- 
couraging results. The schools are grow- 
itis in numbers, eSicieucy and miesionary 

■P"*'- 8. Q. Hflpbnstein. 

CHEISTIAN ENBEAVOE SOCIETY.— 
Skk You.nu I'KDrLK'B fiocitrnr ok Chhis- 

TUN EXHEATOR. 

CHBISTIAK FL&a.— Skr Fi^os or 
THE S. S. 

CHBISnAN SCIEKCE CEOmCH, SUIT- 
DAY-SCHOOL WOaK OF THE.— Pupils 
may be rwcivcd in the Sunday -school 
classes of any Church of Christ, Scientist, 
up to the age of tweuty ycar». N^o pupil, 
hflvcrer, anal I remain in the Sunday 
school after reaching the age of tventy. 
The Church Maitual, comprising the By- 
Laws or Organic Law of Christian l^ciencc 
Churches, treats of the Sunday school 
under the general head of Church Serr- 
icus. Here, in SectioQ 1 of Article XX, 
are to be found the regulations named 
above, controlling the admisxion of pupils 
to the Sunday school. The t«scbm£ of 



the children is provided for iu Section 8 
of Article XX, which readn: 

"The Sabbath sdiool children efaall be 
taught the Scriptures, and they shall be 
inslnicti.'d according to their understand- 
ing or abilitr to grasp the aimpler mean- 
ings of the uiTiae Principle that they are 
taught," 

'Hien follows explicit direction reapect* 
ing the subject for lessons. The first les- 
sons of the children, the Manual provides, 
shall be the Tea Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer and ita spiritual intorpre* 
tatiou as found iu the Chriatiau Science 
textbook. Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy, and 
the Sermon on the Mount The next lea- 
sons consist of such qucationa and an- 
awiTS at) are adapted to a juvenile cUas, 
and may be found in the ChristiaQ Sctenee 
Quarterly Bible Leswos read in Church 
Services. 

The children ere ttiught the m«aNti*^ 
of the Ten Commandmeats, the Lord's 
Prayer and its spiritual interpretation, 
and the Beatitudes. With theM> spiritual 
fundamcntal.1 provided, the teaching haa 
for its purpose fto to elucidnt*; their import 
by means of practical illustrations and 
everyday examples of love, obedience, and 
good that the children will catch their 
spirit, understand them, and as a result be 
genuinely interested in them. It ia appar- 
ent that a child may be taught the words, 
'Thou ehalt have no other gods before 
me," with comparative eaae. But to teach 
a child the mcjinitig of that Commaud- 
meut so thoroughly that he can and will 
prove in his living that he actually has no 
other ^ode before God, divine Life, Truth, 
Love, ia the special privilege of the Suo- 
day-«chool teacher. The words of Jesus, 
"I am the way, the truth, and the life: do 
man cometli unto the Fnther but by me," 
leave those intrusted with tlie responsi- 
bility of teaching in no doubt as to the 
way to teach. As stated in Science and 
Health, "JeRUi! whs 'the way*; that is, lie 
marked the way for all men" (p. 46). 
Clearly, then, what Je^us taught respect- 
ing tlie truth underlying our manner of 
living is the "way" the children should 
be taught. 

Consideration is given to the fact that 
some of the older children may not re* 
main in the Simday school more than a 
year, Kffort is therefore made tu «»s >^v. 
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thtry ar« vquippiHl with 8 Icnowteilge of the 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture, aiirl 
to prepare them not onlj* to reed the fiihle 
intelligently, but, with its aid, to meet 
and master th« problems that come up in 
their daily expericnoe. "The entire pur- 
pofe of true education," Mrs. Eddy writea, 
"is to make one not only know the truth 
bat live it — enjoy doing rightly — and not 
woric ill UiP Euiisnine and run snrsy in tlie 
etonn — but work midnt cloutla of wrong, 
injustice, eiivy, hate; and wait on God, the 
strong deliverer, who will reward right- 
eouaness and punish iniquity." {Chris- 
tian Scitnct Sentinel, October 31, 1903.) 
Itcgarding teachers, tlie Christian 
Science Leader wrote, 

"It IB a joy to know tliat they who are 
faithful oi^er foundational trusts euch as 
the Chrigtian eduoution of the dear chil- 
dren, reap the reward of rightneiiH, rise in 
the scale of being, and realize at last tht^ir 
Master's pratniee, 'And they ehall all be 
taught of God.' " (Ibid., November 19th, 
1901). 

No proTiHLon is made for the "entertain- 
menf* of Sunday-school children. The 
exercises are simple and are presided over 
hy a Btiperintcndent. This officer is ap- 
poititeil by the governing board of the in- 
dividual church of which he i» a member. 
It ia deemed beat in the intemrtJt of the 
.Sunday school that none eseept the of- 
ficers, tcachere, and pupils attend the Sun- 
day-school exercises. The church polity 
beinff democratic, the geiieral atTairs of 
tbe Sunday school are administered by 
ea^ church Beparately. The officers usu- 
ally include a secretary or an assiataat 
superintendent, or both, and a treasurer 
to aid tlie presiding officer. Exj)erien<;e 
seems to point tlie wisdom of arranging 
for «mall classes — a teacher for six to 
twelve children. Exceptions to this plan 
ard fpeguent, however. 

In June, 11^13, there were approxi- 
mately 1450 church organizationa of the 
Christian Science denomination. These, 
with few eiccptions, maintain Sunday 
schools as an integral part of their serv- 
ices. The proportion of Sunday-school 
pupils to trie attendance upon church 
services appears to vmry iu di^erent parts 
of the world, as it does in fiections of this 
oouatry. Numbers are not used in de- 
termining the importance and growth of 
this Sundfly-school work. Cousc<iuenUy 



no figujTS are araitahle upon which to base 
au estimate of the numerical strength of 
tbe Christian Science Sanday schools. 
fl. C. WtLSOV. 
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CHEISTLUr TEAS.— Three princi 
enter into the formation of the Church 
calendar; first, the calendar ia designed 
to conunemoratc tbe chief events of tbe 
Incarnation; secondly, to (xnumemorata 
tJioee more intimately (xnmected with ou* 
Blessed Lord in his Ufe and in tbe plant- 
ing of tlie Church ; thirdly, to k»ep • 
memoria] of local saints, martyra, docton 
of the faitli and heroes and leaders of tk 
world. These principles were not recM> 
niwsd, of course, at the beginning. T» 
Church followed the general principle oj 
treating the life of Cnrurt in a series of 
commeino rations. These, in the Epi»- 
copal calendar, do not follow the ordff 
of their original establishment. Easta 
was necesearily the first in ohserrance 
But out of this others grew naturally aail 
inevitably. 

I. The Chief Seatoai and Holy liayt,- 
1. Chriatmafl and Epiphany were orig- 
inallr one festival commemorative of 
the Nativity of our Lord. It was earij 
believed that the life of Christ, from hi* 
conception to his death, lasti-d an cud 
number of yeara. Hippolytua (30O A. D.l 
fixed upon March 25ih for (he Annuncia- 
tion btvauee he calculated that the Cruci- 
firiou took pla(;e on that day. He thcr«- 
fore settled upon December 85th, as th» 
date of ttie Nativity. Another factor to 
the choice of December 2oth, is tht 
heathen festival of the son oa the »anie 
day. In the fourth oentupy the Christina* 
festival began to be commonly observed, 
and owing to an uncertainty <if datcR, it 
is not impossible that the Church araited 
herself of this cotncideoce in order to 
Christianiise the aocient pogaD 
(See Christmas, Observance of.) 

Epiphany, January 6th, wag carty 
lected as the date of our Lord's Bapti 
and the tradition became cuiront that hs 
was hnptised on his thirtieth birthday, 
thu» his physical and spiritual birth tm- 
chroniting. This festtval became thiu 
one of the two great days for the admin- 
iatration of baptism. It was not until 
the fourth century that December Mth 
came into general obsenance as Christmas 
Day. The sepaxation of the day of the 
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Nativity from that of Epipbtnj', the day 
of tlic baptiam, may bare been furthered 
bj* the r(>cogDitioD of the Incarnation u 
faariag beea effected at bis birth, tad 
not hj the rite of his baptism. Thus 
thv cstublishmcnt of Chriatznaa became 
the substantial aflirmation of the actuality 
of the Incarnation. lie waa burn, lie bc- 
rame flesh, "lie was iiK^aruatv by Uio 
Holy Ohost of the Virgin Mary, and waa 
made inan." 

2. The Pretentaticn of Christ, and Uie 
Anntineiation H. V. M. The former 
feast waa not obaerved before the siiUi 
cciilury; find no trace of Ihc latter is 
found iu tlic Qrxt four ceuturics. The 
Collect for thiA Utter festival is of sin- 
(fular beoHty. It doea not refer to the 
Blce^d Vir^n Mary eare by implication 
in the woi-iJh "by the mcwago of an 
AngeL" In the old Sarum uMt of ttitt 
English Church tbia day was known as 
"Our Lord's Annunciation." The present 
name wae later authoris!«d, and the title 
*Tjody Day," cumo into popular use, 
marking the incrt-asing n-verence for the 
Mothor of iiur \jot<\. 

The Collect comes from the Sacrament- 
ary of Oelasiua (about 490) but its writer 
is 'unknown. N'o other Collect furnishes a 
finer illustration of the literary genius 
that pruduc>t'd tli«8c brief aud wonderful 
prayers. Thid Calletrt is familiar to all 
because it forms part of the memorial of 
the Departed said at rlo»e of compline, 
and tit uiMrd also aTtcr other eervioe«. 

3. Lent proccded Eaet«r, originally, as 
the fast of preparation both for Easter, 
and for the Sacramont of Holy Baptism 
which vaK on that day administered. The 
word itself \a of Anglo-Suion origin, 
nicaniiii; "the lengtheninj; days." 'l^le 
l^tin name wa« Quadragcfiima, i. e.. the 
fnwt of forty daya. The Sundays in Lent 
arn not fart dayn. The ancirnt ceremo- 
Mial for Aah WediKsday wan conducted in 
the ehnrrh. Penitents presented them- 
«'lve« inside the door of the chnrcb. The 
Penitential Pflalme were chanted, fol- 
lowed by a genera! oonfpRsion. after 
whkb the biehop eprinkled atihea upon 
than, raying: "Remember, man, that dufit 
thou art, and unto duet thou sHalt re- 
turn I" — then "Break thine heart, for a 
humbled heart God dnea not dvitpi^ I" 
They were then eent from the ehureh, or 
were directed to a secluded part reserved 



for them, till Maundy Thuntday, when 
they received absolution, and were r*- 
Btored to ChriBti&n privileges. 

i. Point Sunday. This was one of the 
ancient holy daj-s. Iti observance in for- 
tunately being revived. For tliooe who do* 
sire to do this nothing could be more fit- 
ting tbaii the Otiice of Blowing the Palms 
that cumu down to us from the old 8antm 
Ude. This service may be held before tbe 
early celebration, or it may tie made a 
separate and most impressive ser\'ice, in 
place of the regular Sujiday-scbool se»- 
Hion. Tbe Saruni OfBce will be fouiid to 
appeal with peculiar power to the yoang, 
and it should be ordered with careful at- 
tention to every detail. 

5. Oood Friday. The observance of 
Good Friday began, we may believe, in the 
.\l>o«toIic Age, Wednesday and Friday 
came to be uwd as the weekly fasting 
days, suggcHted probably t>y tlic Jewitin 
custom of fasting twice in iha week, Mon- 
day and Thursday. (Luke 18:12.) But 
attention is here calli>d to the fact that 
very largely children have been left ont of 
consideration in the modem use of Good 
Friday. It is a day devoted to grown 
people. There would seem to be ample 
reoBOD for gathering the chitdr^ for a 
Borrice at eomc time during tbe ihre* 
hours. Such a scn'ice need not last more 
than an hour — -frum two o'clock to three. 
Simple hymns and prayers, the telling of 
the story,' and aj^ they leave the church, the 
distribution, of a memorial card, form s 
fitting service. 

6. Easter. The Apostles continued to 
obscn,-e the Passover, bat this would not 
natnrally be the case with Gentile Chris- 
tians. The words of St. Paul (I Cor. 
5:7) seem to giiggcst an additional reason 
for his own keeping of the Jewish Pass- 
over, and also a veiy signi^cant reason 
why Gentile Christians might celebrate 
the Lord's Supper at that same time with 
more tliau oMinary interest and aolem- 
nity. But there is no mention of Eaiter 
in Justin Martyr's writings nor by other 
early Fathers. Yet St. I'olycnrp (BiUloS 
A. 1>.) Bishop of Smyrna, gave St. John 
as hie autliorily for tetiping Easier. He 
was still a young man when tbe Great 
Apostle died' and this carries one back to 
the very Apostolic Age. (Sec Easter, Ob- 
servance of.) 

7. Ascensioti Day. The ob&ervasoe of 
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this feast only goes back to the fourth 
ceotury. St, Aagiistine speaks of it us of 
tpofltofic ori^n, and ibt observance wai in 
his dity univcTsal. Thin in not the caae at 
the prescut time. The day falls always 
in midweek, and receives more than tho 
ordinarv aeglect of s busy a^. It« name, 
Holy I'linrgoay, is oommoa in the English 
and American dmrchcs. 

8. Pentecost. In tho first four centuries 
Pentecost meant: (I) The namo of thu 
AOth (jay after Raster, and also (2) the 
name of th« whole ocaaon. Acttt 2:1; 
80:16; and I Cor. 1:6-S ax the word in 
the first eense. Ireneus, Bisliop of Lyons, 
Prance, in the second century observed 
this feart. He was bom in Smyrna and 
ntmembcrcd to have heard the preaching 
of Polycftrp, who died in 155 A. D. and ho 
frequently mentions havitif^ met those who 
had known fiit. John the Apoetle, 

The Octavo of Pentecost is Trinity 
Sunday, and i» »et apart aji a di&tinct 
festival in honor of the Holy Trinity. 
Oor name for Pentecost is Whitsunday, 
from pfingfirn, German for fifty. Otheni 
derive it from White Sunday, eo called 
b«caa>o of tlic white rohes worn by those 
baptized on the Eve of the Feast 

9. Trinity Sundat/. Tlie earlic^Bt notice 
of this festival in England is in 1 162 A. 
D. In the old dioceee of 9arum (Salis- 
boiy) they numbered the Sundays aa 
"after Trinity," while, in the Koman and 
Greek churches, tlie»> are numbered from 
Pentecost, It is one of the nobiest of 
days, and hott & sinc^Iar elevatiou aa the 
Fettival of Ood. The Collect dates from 
the Sacramentary of Gregory the Great 
(540-604 A. D.), who eont St. Auguetine 
to England (596) and who organized 
other missionary cntorprises, and revised 
and improved the liturgy and music of 
the Church, ThJa prayer may have been, 
however, the composition of Pope Qelasius 
(492-496) whose Sacramentary Gregory 
revised and enlarged. 

10. Ember Days. These eome at foar 
9easonii, and are called the Fasts of the 
Four Seasons; The word Ember is abbre- 
Ttated from Quatember (Latin, Quaftior 
(smponiffi). Some trace their nue back to 
MKWtolie times. The ancient Jewish 
dboTch obaeri-cd fasts ou the 4th, 5tfa, 
7th and 10th months. These Ember Days 
tall on the Wednesday, Friday and Satur- 
day after: the 1st Sooday in Lent, Whit- 



sunday, September 14th, and Decemtwr 
13th, repreeonting, broadly, the four sea- 
sons. In the early Chnrch instead of 
these fixed dates, tlie days varied accord- 
ing to local circnmataaoea in different 
places. The present dates appear to bare 
been lucd aboat the eleventh oentoiy. 

11. The Rogation IJat/s. These are the 
three days fast precediuf; AaoensioQ Day. 
The originator of this fast and of the pro- 
cesuionnl litanies used daring it^ was 
Claudius Mcmrrtus, Bishop of Vienne, 
in France, in the fifth century, at a time 
of earthquake and other cakmitits. 
Tliese days witli their litaniea became 
widely used, and extended into EnglsDd, 
and finally to Milan and Rome, about the 
ninth century-. Charlcnagne the Greet ii 
said to have marched with bare foot in 
these solemn proceasioss. 

12. Feasts and Fast*. The table of 
these will be foand in the Prayer Book, p. 
XXIV. On looking over this table it will 
be seen that the Church Year falls into 
two divisions. Barry names tkoa the 
Festal, from Advent to Trinity, and the 
non-Festal from Trinity to Advent. Thii 
is only partially correct. Into the first 
division come not only the great festink 
but alflo tho grcjit inet«, while in the 
second come the Saints* Davs, the Feast o( 
the Transfignration and me Festival of 
the Holy Angels. 

13. Oetavu. Certain of the more im- 
portant festiTals continue for eight days. 
The eighth day i« called the Oetava 
Through the whole Octave the Collect for 
the feagt will be said at all mrrioea 
These festivals are marked by the use of 
proper Prefocw — Christmaa, Easter, A»- 
cension, and Whitsunday. The Preface 
(or Whitsunday is ordered to be used only 
six days after that feetivsl, because the 
seventh, viz., the Ootavc of Whitsun- 
day, would be Trinity Sunday, which has 
a Pteface of its own. The first two days 
of the Octave of Easter and Wbitaonday 
are Holy Days of Obligation. 

n. SaiaU' Says. 1, In the Roman Bie- 
riary Ihei-e are the names of do less than 
S7S saints, whose names, either in sepa- 
rate days, or bv commemoratioo. hire 
places in the calendar. -In the Eaafeeni 
and English churches namea would find 
pkee owing to local fame and interest 
This was the condition at the time of the 
English reformation, tod led to a neoefr 
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8417 revufoD. The first Prayer Book of 
1848, preBent«d a very dni»tic revision, 
retaining only oru; claiw of S«int«' Days, 
th« prwwit "Red Lr.tifr Dayi," i. «., 
days which have their own Colk-cU, Epis- 
tles and Gospels. The next Prayer Book 
ilUZ) introduced a^ain "Black Letter 
UayB," t. <., days for which CoUecti, 
EptBt](!«, Qoflpels, were not provided. The 
later revisjoa of 1661 leK the present 
calendar of the English Church. In- 
cluding SandavH, there are 149 feativala 
is the Bnglish calendar. Of theflc M are 
feativala on which commemoration is 
made of saints and confessors not men- 
tioned in the Bible, Twenty of these are 
martyre in the age of persecution, and 
devoo arc sacred to great defender* of the 
Faith, like St. Auffustine and Saints of 
Prance showing the old connection be- 
tween France and England. 

2. The Ameriran Calendar. (See 
Pravcr Book p. XXIV.) 

This is identical with the correspond- 
ing one in-the English Book with the ex- 
ception of the addition of the Feast of 
the Transfigaration. But the American 
calendar leaves out the eo^altcd Black- 
Letter Days. The Baetcm Churth cal- 
endar is remarkable ns compared with 
tboee of the West, for containing, in addi- 
tion to Bainta of Christian history, the 
names of eighteen Old Testament saints, 
one day sacred to the Seven Mawahcan 
Heroes, and one in huuor of Zachariae, 
father of St. John the Baptist. 

3. The question arisps, What is the pur- 
pose for which the Christian Year calendar 
exists? Many of the saints commemo- 
rated in the Roman calendar are of little 
or no general interest. Just why they find 
s place it is dlflicult to understand. The 
some ia also tnie of the English, thno^ih 
in far less degree. On the other hand it 
ia to be remembered that one of the great- 
est values of the Christioii Year is its 
cultivation of the historic sense by the 
constant commemoration of past events 
■nd characters, and its fostering of devo- 
tion and faith. Every chnrch would do 
well to have its own «acrcd niut memorable 
names which could be added to some such 
broad and eomprehensivc calendar aa that 
contained in the American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

The Cnriatian Calendar in 400 A. S. 
A Recapitvlaiion. 1. The Lord's Day waa 



observed from the earliest times and was 
no doubt due to the express teaching of 
the Apostlpp. 

2. Wednesday and Priday as fasting 
days, are probably equally primitive. The 
Jews observed Monday and Thursday 
(Lake ]8:18). The Christians moved 
their days forward, as the Lord's Day 
would naturally suggest, bringing Wednes- 
day midwetfk, and Fridav a fast in 00m- 
mcntoratioD of the Crucifixion. 

3. Easter and Pentecost came into gen- 
eral obsen-anco, together with Good Fri- 
day, very earlv, though it is possible 
that owing to the confusion of opmion as 
to the dates of such days as Easter and 
the Nativity, this observance was Dot tuii- 
versftl l)cfore the third century, 

4. By the year 400 A. D., therefore, it 
is known that the following had become 
jixed in the Chrietian Year: Cbristnua, 
Epiphany with Octave ; Prcsentatiu), 
Palm Sunday, Raster with Octave, Ascen- 
sion Day, Pentecost; also these, St. 
Stephen and All Marfjra Day, St James 
the Brother of oar Bleaaed Lord; St. 
Peter, St. Paul. St Jnme*. and .St. John. 
Holy Cross Day, September 14th, also be- 
longed to this early ealeadar, which was 
in commemoration of the dt.*() ication, in 
335, of the churches built bv Constaotine 
on the site of the Holy Sepnicher and Cal- 
vary. Silvia, who recorded the incidenta 
of nor travels, about 38.>, describes the 
customs at Jerusalem ae she herself saw 
them, in what is known as "The Pilgrim- 
age of Silvia." 

Thua the calendar stood in the year 
400. All other days and feasts to which 
reference has betm made were added from 
time to time as the Church developed 
her life. 

Pascal llAa&owRn. 
Bef erenoes : 

Barry, Alfred, ed. r«KrAer's Prayer 
Book. (New York, 1899.) 

Blunt^ J. H,, ed. Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer. (London, 1895.) 

Dearmer, Percy. Paracn's Hand- 
book. (Undon, 1907.) 

Frere, W. H. Some PrindplM of 
LHurgicai Reform. (London, 1011.) 

nastinga, Jamea, ed. Dictionary of 
Ckritt and the Qtnpets. 2 v. (Xcw 
York, 190C-09.) 

JjeCf F. 0., ed. Direciorwn AnglicO' 
rum. Ed. 4. (Loudon, 1879.) 
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F^cca, A. A. The Polity of th* 
Christian Chwck ... tr. by J. 0. 
Ballett (London, 18B3.) 

GHBZSTICAS, OBSEBVAHCE OF — 
Jemis' birthday was Hist ceUnliriitcJ in the 
Eeooad century, so ordered, it is said, by 
Telfspfaonu (138-161 A. U.). the WTGnth 
Bishop of Rome, thia with oilier offensvti, 
being the cauHo of hie martyrdam. The 
observance livnl throngh flame and nword. 
For several centuriee it was not a aeaaon 
of joy, but one of heroic devotion. Oq 
one occasion hundrcdfi of womhipeni wero 
burned alive vlieii assembled for this cele- 
bratioa. 

December HGth is not the ftctual date 
of tbc birth of Jesus. That is unknown. 
The selertinn of this day as ruilaiiH by 
the Wftfltem Church van by uo mesna arbi- 
trary. At this acasoQ of the year a series 
of pagan festivals in relation to the social 
life of the Rumaiis were held, culminating 
in that of the wiuter noliitice, the birthday 
of the new eun. This festival was spirit- 
oalized and made 8J^mboltc by followers of 
Ute Christian faith. The Eastern Church 
chose January 6th as "Epiphania," bat in 
the fourth century transferred its cele- 
bration to the fljime date as t!iat of tlie 
Westent, The Christmas of the Greek 
Church, however, ts stii! twelve days later 
than ours, (SeeChriatinn Year.) 

The legend of St Boniface and the first 
Christmaa trw U'll« uf its use six hmidred 
years aft^-r tlio firwt obswr^-ance of Chmt- 
nias. In brief this is the atory: One 
wintry night, on a hillock where etood the 
"Thunder Oak" sacred to the god Thor, 
a company of people were asocmbled ; in 
the midflt were the high priest and a 
kneelioK child — a victim to be eacrificed 
by the dIow of a hamniGr. Boniface ap- 

fiesred, turned aside the blow of tho 
lammer by tlie Croiw, rescued the tmy, and 
fcUed down tlio oak. "Here," aaid he, as 
his eyes fell on a young fir tree, "is the 
living tree that shall be a sign of new wor- 
ehip — tho tree of the Christ Child, for this 
is the birth night of the White Christ, 
Oo no more into the shadows of the forest 
to keep your feasts with secret rites of 
p^hume; keep them at home with laughter 
Bad song and rites of love." 

The obaerrauce of Christmaa ia many 
lands can only be touched upon here. 
Constantinople, it is said, has more kind^ 



of brilliant ChrtstnuM than any otfa« 
city. HoHlfms do honor to "Christ Jcsu, 
the eon of Uary," and Romaa Catholia, 
Qreeks, Armenians, and Protestant Chris* 
tians all celebrat« the festival in diJIerent 
ways. 

In Germany, on Christinas Etc, the 
whole hoosehold attends a simple and im- 
pressive church service, each pereon going 
with a lighted candle, the lirst comer find- 
ing the chureh in darkness. In Sweden 
and Norway the "Juhifred," or peace of 
Christmaa ie publicly proclaimed. Is 
early days a festival waa celebrated to 
their gods and the old practices still main- 
tain ic the Christian celebration, one be- 
ing the feeding of birda. Cartloads of ott 
shcavee are brought into the towns for 
this purpose, and the poor ^ve pennies to 
buy bunches of oats. Animals, generally, 
receive a double amount of food. 

In Roman Catholic countries the 
night mass — most wonderfully held at 
Madeleine in Paris — proclaims "Unto 
a child is bom, unto us a son is gi 
An interesting study on this subject _ 
be found in uoltf-Daya and Holidaif$, 
Edward Deems, "Christmas in 
Lands" is set forth in song for ehUdren i 
a psmpblot published by Clayton Sonuny 
Company, Chicago. 

For America's celebration of Christmsi, 
Hamilton Mabie has well said: "He wba 
does not am in the legend of Santa OUu 
a beautiful faith on one side and tbf 
naive eiiibudiuiant of a divine fact on tbt 
other, is not fit to have a place at the 
Christmas board. For him there should 
be neither card, nor holly, nor mistletoe; 
they only shall keep the fca^t to whom all 
these things are but th? outward and ria- 
ible signs of an inward and spiritDBl 
grace." 

The wealth of good material to^ay for 
a Sunday-school ^ebratiou of Christmas, 
both from the historic ctandpoiut and 
that of the spirit of good will and lore 
makes aomething fresh alvsrs pociible, 
but the old in muaic, poem aoa eCoiy is, Sf 
a whole, better than the new. 

At least sixty Christmas stories for dlil- 
dren may be found. A list of many of 
these can he obtained at public Ubranec 

The Cbriatmuf religious service for 
Sunday school may well be composed 
that which is grand and beautiful rather 
than the trashy music and rhymes of some 








togranu. Tliere is t groving ap- 
I of that wbich is worthy of a 
it place in experience and an in- 

tendency to di Heard whit is 
L and triviaL The thoughtful 
p»j render a great service by 

church or Sunday iwhool to cul- 
lii>cnmiiiiiting tiuttc iu regard to 
•prlaiDK to the ChmtmaK observ- 
tat which Roegeets an attitnde of 

and worship should have the 
e orer that which is merely 
; a wonbipfal spirit is not incon- 
Itb joy but a rollicking mirtti 
Qy dcgpiipmtc into boistcrouit 
which may obscure the deeper 
of Christina.4. 

FBEDKRIOi. BlUBD. 

}E ATTEHSAHCE OF TVTILB. 

hildkkn's Chchch; Chcbch, 
r or THE, TO THE Keiioiods 
EHB Child; Jcsioe CoNoaEOA- 
fBsmr, CHiLDiuof's, 

3H CAJCfS— See Caups, 
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OTJCNASIUMS.— Se8 Gt«- 

Chihuh. 

m LUtS* BBIOAOE.— See 

3B YouKo People, AycucAS. 

m OF EHOIANS IS CASADA, 
•BOHOOL WOKK OF THE.— 
ir. The bepnningfi of Sundajr- 
rk in the Church of Kaglaod m 
■0 back to a tine contemporary 
bQglnainga of the modem Sun- 
1 movemeot. Ah early m 1783, 
Be years after Uobert liaikes 
rgan his work in (Jlouceeter, and 
■art before the veteran Biehop 
, ff.) eatabliebcd Sundav schools 
telphia, St Paul's Cliur'iih, Hali- 
■ Scotia, had a Sunday sebooL 
's thus ranks not only as the 
Khool" of Canada, but aldo, in 
►ility. as the oldest Sunday dchuol 
tntvtuous histofy on this conti- 
. one of the oldest in the world, 
tement is made on the authority 
ikens, who was the Archivist for 
nee of Nova Scotia and gathered 
l^burch of England documents. 
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He states that Dr. Breyuton established 
St Paul's Sunday school in 1783. Iu 
1790 St. Paul's Sunday school had thirty- 
five children enrolled. Bishop Charlas 
Inglis speaks in his diary, which may be 
seen in Halifax, of having a Sunday school 
in 1788 with thirteen b<9B taught by a Mr. 
Tidmarsh, and ten girls taught by a Miss 
Clark.] 

The growth of the organised Sunday- 
school work from this early beginoing has 
been a very gradaal one and follows natu- 
rally the deveiopment of the corporate life 
of toe church. As tlie work of the church 
spread and the various dioceses were 
formed, eat^h Diocesau Synod, in doe 
course, through its own special Committer 
provided for the furtherance of its Hun* 
<lAy-6cliool work along its own lines. The 
formation of ccdceiastical provinces, by 
the grouping together of certain diooeses 
under a common Synod, broadened and 
nnified the work of the church and had its 
effect iipou the Suuday-wh<x)l work. For 
a number of years a t!{)lcndid work was 
done in Eastern Canada by the Interdioc- 
esan Sunday School Committee repre- 
Bcntine those dioceses included, until quite 
recently (October, 1912), in the Ewlcai- 
astical Province of Canada, conipriKicg 
the civil provinces of Nora Scotia, Prinoe 
Edward Inland, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and most of Ontario. (See Canada, His- 
tory of the Aiuociatcd S. 3. Work in the 
Dominion of.) 

The formation of the Qeneral Synod in 
1893, however, made possible organization 
U[)on still broader line«, of which the Sun- 
day-«chool leaders iu the cburcli were not 
slow to take advantage. In 1&02, at the 
third session of the General Synod, the 
firtit Cnmmittae r^ncsoitina the Sunday- 
school interests of the whole church was 
appoiut(.'d, and it was through tlie splcn- 
did efforts of this Committee that the way 
H-as opened for the cetablisliing in 1$08 of 
tlic Sunday School Commissiou for the 
purpose of onifying the various interests, 
parochial and diocesan, whtcb center in 
and around the Sundayischoo] work of the 
church. 

Previous to this, however, several of the 
dioceses had anticipated the work of the 
Commission and organized their Sunday- 
school work very effectively on broad lioea. 
This was notably the case in the Diocese 
of Buperfs Land, comprising moat ol 
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the Province of Manitoba, which in the 
j»ar 1907 had *o awakened to the necessity 
of actioa in tltis direction as to appoint a 
field eecr^tary of its own. 

S, Organitation. The highest legula- 
tive body of the Churdi of England in 
Canada m the Qeneral Synod, which meets 
enry three years. All* the work of the 
cbCTch ie, ppcftking gencmliy, wider the 
coutrol of thiB body ; but it del*g«t«e cer- 
tain work to other bodieH cou8titut«d by 
iL So far as the organized Saad&y-schooi 
■work is concerned, it center* alwut tho 
Snaday School CommiAaion, which was 
ailed into vsiiitvnce by a. special canon of 
Hue General Syuod passed at its ilfth eca- 
sion in September, 1908. 

The Commission in a very representative 
body, all tbe Bisliopn being memberB ex 
officiOt and each diocese being privileged 
to elect two clerical and two lay Tcprcecn- 
tativea. The General Synod itself, 
through its Prolocutor, also appoiut« four 
members at each trieiuiia] session. The 
Primate of the church is ex officio. Presi- 
dent of the Commi^ision, but the other 
officcTH arc elected by the Commission 
itself, which also electa its own Elxoculive. 
Meetings of the CommisBion are held 
twice a year, but the Executive meets as 
often ae necessity reuiiirea. 

In order that the Commission may work 
effectively, each of the dioceses is expected 
to organize a Diocesan Sunday School As- 
sociation and also to provide for tho 
formation of Branch Associations for 
Nmall groupR of parishes or miasiona. 
Each of these Associationa acts as the 
Commisfiion's Agent in the furthering of 
the orgnniced Suuday-echiwI work. In 
both the Diocceou and Branch Aftsocia- 
tiann mpet-ial oBicerB are apitoitited to be 
responsible for the promoting of the fol- 
lowing orgsnijted departments, viz: 
Teacher Training, Foot Roll, Home De- 
partment, MiBsioaary Department. Adult 
Bible Class Department, Statistical De- 
partment, and Literature Department. 

By meaiiK of this scheme of organiza- 
tion the Commission is able to get into 
direct touch with the local schooU. work- 
ing through the Diocesan Aasociation and 
ita bnuichca. 

lu December, 1909, s General Secretary 
to the Commission was appointed, who 
acta as the Commiasion'a Executive Agent 
He b^an bis work in April, 1910, with 



headqoarters in Toronto. The preaent 
office of tlte Commission is 13? Confed- 
eration Life Building, Toronto, where tbe 
editorial and secretarial work are earriad 
on. 

Aa the Sunday Sdiool Commiaaion ia a 
body representative of the whole churck, 
its worK is naturally a charge upon tbe 
whole cburch. Upon this principle a 
dcAnite apporttoomeut ia laid upon each 
diooese. By leeolution of tbe General 
Synod, the tbird Sunday ia October is set 
apart as a day to be especially devoted la 
the interests of Sunday-school work, aad 
is known as "Children's Day" {q. v.). 
On this day offerings are expected to he 
taken in ever)' church and Snnday scfaocJ 
throuj^hout the Dominion for the work o( 
the Commission. In tiiis way funds fcr 
the support of its work are provided. 

3. The Work. When the Commiatioa 
was constituted, the taak aasigned to itms 
stated as follows: — 

"It shall be the duty of the Soniy 
School Commission to studv the probkni* 
of religious instruction antf church tnia- 
ing in connection with tliu Sunday Bcfa«l> 
as an auxiliary to the church's ideal uA 
method of Christian education, and I* 
adopt such measarca aa the Couuniaica 
may deem ndvisuMc to promote the tffi- 
cieucy of Sunday acboola and to odvuM 
the cause of religions education, all in 
harmony with the authority of tho bialxf 
of each diocese and of the incumbent a 
each parteli,'* 

To carry this out a veiy definite poUcr 
was outlined, which may be summariiM 
as follows ; — 

(1) The effective organizattOD of Ikf 
Suiiday-vcbool work of ^e dioceeee abnf 
the liiiea already set forth aborc multf 
"0 rgan i ZB ti on, ** 

(8) The furthering of the Tarionareoot 
sized departments of orgauiMd Sondaf- 
school work. 

(3) Tbe preparinf; and raoonuneadiDI 
of schemes of study for Sunday ecfaoolfc. 

(4 ) The securing of the pumi 
a Sunday-ftchool paper to suppteL 
all too short hour available for 
in the Sunday school. 

As a reauit of a faithful adbc 
to this policy, the following results 
noteworwiy : — 

( 1 ) It baa been LDStrmoental in tstir' 
lishing or reorganizing fifteen Dioc«90 
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tday Sdiool Aaeociatwos, with fiftj- 
Braacb AsaoeiationB. 

5) It bM vetal'liHhcd a First Standard 
irae io ToBcber Training and couducts 
nainations regularly each year upoa 

. COOTBe. 

3) It has provided a Sjrgtem of £z- 
natioiiB lor tlic pupils of the Suadsy 
ioIb upon the uuurtw of letwous pr«> 
bed for the maia BchooL 
•4) It has issued a special three-year 
ne of lesDODs for chJldrcu luidcr nine 
ra of age, a nix year acheme of Scrip- 
t and Prayer Book LeaeoOA for tha 
u ecbool, and has recommended spe- 

oooraes for use in Junior and Senior 
le daues. 

5^ ThroTigh ite eflorte, the bishops of 
ciiurch DOW require all candidates for 
y Orders to paaa a epccial czaminatioa 
be Art and Science of Teaching and in 
iday-Scbool Management and Mcthtxls, 

to this end courses of lectured aru 
at the rariona theoloj^icsl colleges 
Geiural Secretary of the Commia- 
i and otherB. 

6) It has organized and condactvd, 
,«r independently or conjointly with 

missiouary eocicty of the church, six 
tmer schools in the past three yeara 
has made provision for the regular 
duct of laiich Achoola. 

7) It haA ifutued and circulated lit- 
^ore dealing with all the recognised 
•rtmenta of Sunday-school woric na 
t s» literature dealing with the work in 
more e^o^i'al anpeL'ta. 

8) It has brought about, throu^ the 
acj; of the Society for Promoting 
■ittian Knowledge (}. t>.) , the publica- 
L of a twelve page weekly Sunday- 
»1 paper known as Our k'mptre, which 
be firrt year of its existence has reached 
irrulstinn in Canada alone of about 
)00 eopiea per week. 

9) The head cffice has become a 
'MU of InformatiOD to which, more and 
rcf the membora of the Churcli of 
j;land in Canada go for advice and 
3 in connection with their Siuiday- 
Tol work. At thia office, too, there U 
ig gradually gathered an exhibit of 
twft SoDday-ecaool literature and helps. 
Tio prospectfl for the future are very 
[ht. The work haa grown ao rapidly 
o render it necesury to appoint id the 
t future an aeautaiit field secretary. 




ETeotnalty it is hoped gradually to in- 
crcaac the number of such field lecie- 
tariea, araigning to cadi hifl own district 
but working under the authority and di- 
rection of the ComnuMion. Several of the 
iliooeRea, too, arc being ao aroused aa to 
coneider the advisability of appointing 
fidd aecT^ariea of Uwit own. The Diooeae 
of Huron has already done this as well as 
the Diocese of Hnpert'e I^and referred to 
above. Other diotretteK will no doubt sooo 
follow their example. 

4. atatiatict: 

These ftgwes are approximate only. 

1. Number of DlocMas Sunday School 

AnaoclatloiiH 16 

£. Number of Drnncfi Asaodatloss. ... 7S 

5. Number of Suadny Schools 2,100 

4. Number of Sunday School Pupils. .12S.M0 

6. Number of Teachm and Officers.. 18,000 
6. Tola! Active Sunday School Mem- 

b«r»hlp 18B.O00 

R. A. IllI,T7. 

CHUaCH OP EHOLAND STHfDAY- 
SCHOOL INSTITUrE.— Sek Chqbcu of 
KxoLAND} (iR.vuKu Li»aoNS, BatTiaui 
St. Chkistophku's Colleob. 

chvkch of england, sundat- 

SCHOOL VOEI OF THE.— The inelruc- 
tion of the young in the facts and doc- 
triuca of Christianity has from the earli- 
est timeii been at:cepted by the Church of 
England aa a part of ita duty. Before 
the Heformatiun a school was considered a 
neceasary part of a religious house of any 
size, numerouK grammar schools were 
founded, and the Canon Ijbw required 
that in every rural pariah a clerk snonld 
be provided to keep school for the chil- 
dren. A catcchigin was published in the 
Prayer Book of 1519, and directions were 
^iven for the instruction of the children 
in it on Sundays by the clergy. These 
directions were repeated in the CancMis of 
1603, vhidi enacted tliat "cveiy parson, 
Ticar or curate, upon every Sunday and 
Holy-day, shall instruct the youth and 
ignorant persons of bis pariah, in the Ten 
Command men ts, the Articlea of the Belief 
and in the Lord's Prayer, and shall dili- 
gently henr, instruct and teach them the 
cjitechium," and thiifall fathers, mothers, 
masters and mistreAses shall cauae their 
children, servants and apurenticea which 
have not learned the catechism to come to 
the church at the time appointed." 
Thia authoriied method apparently 1«.U. 
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grcatljr into diituise in the seTenteenth and 
cifi;bt«:Dth ccDtorim, for re find traces 
of other efforts to supply Sunday teach- 
ing. i(r&. Catherine Beovey, irho di«d ia 
1726, was scnistomed to have eix cbildrcn 
by turn at her house on Suti(1av», when 
»ft«r fiiviog them dinner she heard thftin 
car the cutpchism. In 1763, the Bev. 
TheophilaH Liiubcy {q. t>.) and hta wile 
taught the Srriptarefl to the children on 
Sandayii, ItHtin^ tli<-m irail in tnm. Miss 
Hannah Ball {q. v.) of Uifih Wycombe, in 
ITtiO, ImJ clai^M-s in her house and in the 
nave of the parish church. These prolt* 
ably repreflent many inittanceti of people 
deeirous of improying the children of 
their neighborhood and leading to the 
movement begun by Itobcrt Haikcs and 
the Rer. Thomas Stock in Olouceeter in 
1780. 

It is not necessary to t^ll here the etory 
of Rflikcs and of the circumstances mov- 
ing him to begin the Sunday schools in 
01o«(?i?Bt«r, wliieh were rapidly copied 
eleewhere. (See Raikes, Robert) Aa 
article in the Olourestflr Journal of No- 
vcniUtr 3, 1783, shows that Uius early 
"boihc of the clei^y in different parta of 
the ponntry" were "eslabliehing Sunday 
acItooU for rendering the Lord's Day sub- 
BBTvient to the ends of iniitruction, and 
doBcrihes how "]>er8ons duly qualified arc 
employed to intitnict thoae that cannot 
read, and th<M*e that may have learned to 
read are taught the catechism and con- 
ducted to church." For the first thirty 
years the teachers were paid a ^mall aum 
ejich Sunday, and tlie teaching of reading 
occupied o large place in the program, but 
early in the nineteenth century the prac- 
tice of paying the teachcni c«a«ed and 
with the epread of day sclitwls the time 
dcToted to teaching reading was reduced 
and gradually l»c<;arae unnecessary. 

The neit thirty years saw tlie steacly 
extpoBion of Sunday §choolB, until they 
became a rpcognijittd part of parochial 
work, and along with this expansion efi 
fortfl were made to improve the efficiency 
of the Bchoolfl by the Sunday School 
TTnion (q. v.), which under it« coropouto 
committee helped the church sdiools. 

In 1843 this help became less available. 
The Oiford Movement {g. v.) had di- 
Tccted attention to the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the church and some eciiools 
wanted leasoua on Prayer Book subject*. 



which the Fnton did not we its way to 
Hupply. There was, therefore, loand«!d in 
that year the Church of Ehigland Sood^ 
School Institute, which began at onoe to 
help the church schools oy publishiog 
lv««on notes, holding training clawes <■ 
the subjects, providing lectures, meetiop 
for disoissLng points of maruLgcment, aul 
normal dasees for Uie study of metbcd. 
In 18-18 it began to publieh a quarterij. 
and in 18.51, a monthly nugasioe or 
teachers. Thece coDtinoed until ISM. 
when they were combmed into the preaM 
monthly CAtmA Sunday School Mofh 
tine. 

The year 1871 marked another epoch ia 
church SoDda^-school progress. Tbt 
Education Act which then came into oper- 
ation concentiated attenttoo upcm the r^ 
Ugions value of the Sunday achoob, tlit 
SDnual examiDation of teachers began ind 
Stock's Lessons on the Life of our Lsti 
were published. From 50O to 1200 test- 
ers have since entered aunoally for tie 
examination and the new lesaooa set a 
standard which gradaally rendsred tfae 
earlier books obwHeiB^ 

Side by side with the improvemeat ift 
manuals tlie instruction of the t«tehen id 
method proceeded. Local a^sociatioai ef 
groups of parisbee arrange meetingi fa 
lectures ana model Icsaons. These nett- 
ings have latterly become much more tliM^ 
ough than they were, by the substitabn 
of courses of lectures for isolated id- 
dresses, and these have developed forAtf 
into the "training weeks" now comBiA 
(See Teacher Training in England.) A 
later form of organization ia that of lb* 
dioceHan nasocistions, wliich grouped th( 
existing associations within their area ud 
encouraged Uie formsticm of othen. Svtw 
of th«sc diocesan aasocistions were foml 
about the time of the SuDday-«diool Mt- 
tciiary. The plan has latterly becsmM ge^ 
erol, some of the dioceses employing A 
ciale, clerical or lay, to look after the wuk 

The increased etudy of the subject in 
the early years of the present oentaij U 
to many plans of improvement, inclndiU 
the grading of schools, the prorisicn " 
courses of leasons for dilfereot ages, aDJ 
the suggestion of appropriate nHW& 
notably those of the kindergartco. ^ 
Sunday school Institnt* and the Nstiooil 
Society ( y. r. ) have carried the 
methods into all parts of the country 
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hu fonndftd St Christopher's 

BUckbeatli {a. v.), which wu 

by the ArchbiBnop of CBnterbun- 

bruBry 3, 1909, to train women as 

'iof improTemeat in their own di»- 

Erisible rceulte of tbo Sunday school 
iohorch are nutnerom and varied, 
provided en opportunity for lay 
has farniehed a large numbw m 

ttion candidat*^, and of Iav irorlc* 
Uaoy persons haw tbere rt-ccived 
Iret imputire towards the miniHtry or 
jBBtoD field, and in the crowded parts 

lar^e towns the Sunday school has 
been the pioneer of churcli ext«n- 

I IIbnbt Davtsow. 

feCH 07 ENGUUrD WOMEN'S 
' SOCIETY,— Sef Guilm fob 
i People, Anoucan. 

[mCH OF SCOTIAND. EEII- 

niSTBucnoN of youth is 

■In no other rexpt-ot in the Church 

~ showing more vitality ttian in 

finr the rcligioiu traininfi; of it« 

<lc; and, with each succeeding 

iere are almndant Kigns that greater 

it i* bcinj( taken in the work of Sun- 

'hools and Bible classes, and that 

Ab are being adopted more in hai^ 

ritl) tbo modem system of edaca- 
the great advantage both of teach- 
fl'papils. The General Ausombly of 
QTch has placed this important do> 
Ibt of its work in the hatids of a 
Cummittee of Bpedally gifted and 
led miniatt^rs and la^-men. 
General Ansemblj of 1911, recog- 
that to a committoc charfjed with 
Vtant and ejctdnsivc work a regular 
is iudispensttble, retiolved "that the 
ttee shall receive a periodical col- 
las its rirciimstanoee may require," 
m first of tli<-^e collections, taken in 
tMlizcd illQl-Hs-Sd. While thia 
it is interesting to note that, in. the 
r, the total amotint of coHectiona 
lay Bchooln and Bible clawes waa 
9«-0jd, of which £4,712.7i(-6Jd 
itributed for the Schemea of L^ 
other objects aonctloned by the 
Aeeembly. 

eir efforts to maintain cloiw and 
relations with the echoola and 
the OoiQmitt«e baa been increaa* 



ingly impiHWcl vith the importance of 
keeping tneir publications at a hi^h level, 
and sllhou^'h it hiui neceasarily mrolvM 
increased eipenditure, they hare both UD- 
proved' existing publicatioiia and added to 
their number. Of their Sckemea of Z>«a- 
scm and Leaaon Booklets no fewer than 
171,097 wore sold in 1912, and in ragard 
to the Schtntta of Lessons in actual use 
it is a matter of great rejoicing that, U 
a result of mutual negoltationg entered 
into between the Conmiittce and the Wel- 
fare of Youth Committfu of the United 
Free Church, there is u practical certain^ 
that in the very near future a Joint 
Scheme of Instruction will be in force in 
the Sunday schools of the two great Pre^ 
brterisn churches iu Scotland. Tht 
Ttacher'a Magatine, which is tlie ofGcial 
organ of the Committee, baa afforded in- 
Talunble assistance to superintendeati and 
teachers, containing, as it dOM, DOtM by 
competent writers on the Schemes of Lea- 
aoju, articles by outstanding authoritiea 
on methods of teaching, informative notes 
on general Christian activity, beeides ar- 
ticles of special intcTc&t to parents and 
tt-achcT*. It« circulation for 1912 reached 
the highwater mark of 1 Tli,250. But even 
thift cnmca only second to the popularity of 
Morning Raijs which, with its circulation 
of 840^50, has attained a high position 
among religious papora for the young and 
has aehicv»] notable work in pointing its 
leaders to the ezerciee of practical Chm- 
tianity. 

In no other way, perhaps, has the Com- 
mittee brought Itself into more living 
touch with the children of the schools than 
through its introduction, iu 1911, of a 
system of examination on all the eubjccta 
comprised within the leasons and subject* 
of study. The scheme b&s already hod 
phenomenal succosa and bida fair in due 
time to acoompliflh its aim of bringing 
into union all the Sunday itrhools of the 
land. Wliile in 1911, 3,6^3 pupils were 
eianuned and 3,512 certifioates awarded, 
the correeponding figures for 19l3 were 
8,271 pupils examined and 7,45S certifi- 
cates awarded, end of this last examina- 
tion the examiners state that the character 
of the work tcetifica highly to the careful 
instruction given in the schools by min- 
isters and teachers, as also to the intelli- 
gent interest displayed by the children in 
all the eabjects of the examinations. It 
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U worthy of note that in aceorduioe with 
their detonainatioD to muntaia the oon- 
tiiiuitv of religioiu teachin;; daring the 
perioci between leaving tlie Sunday school 
and entering the conuaimicauu' cUm, 
amplo pnn'inioii has been made in this 
annual cianiination scheme for Bible 
class members and that, of the 371 snch 
members examined ia 1918, tveoty come 
from Alexotidria, Kgypt, cue from Am* 
sterdam, snd four from Rotterd&m. 

As a further meaoB of attaining a 
clooor living contact witli the work of the 
achools the General Aesembl^ has, on the 
suggeation of the Committee, recom- 
mended the fonnation of Presbyterial As- 
aociations in all districts, where it may 
be practical, for the mutual help of Son- 
d&y-echoul teachers. The meetings and 
{»nfeTen<^es of these Associations ai« read- 
ily visited by delegates from the Com- 
mittee who expound iti) Bimx and policy, 
lecture oo methods of teaching, or actu- 
ally t«acb demonstration leasona on reli- 
S"ou« subjects. While such means afford 
ith help and encouragement to their 
workers in the schnolfi, the Committee 
has felt that their large band of un- 
trained teachers, tlircu^h whose Chria- 
tian conviction and earueatnees so much 
good has been wrought for the children, 
require more direct meana of further 
equipping tlicmnetvee for their important 
duties, with this end in view they have 
iutituted The Sunday School TfOCktrs' 
JHpUma to be olitained on the candidate's 
paWDg an cxAmiiistiuu on principles and 
practice of tfachiug. Christian evidences, 
and Our Lord's teaohing. Ample prep- 
aration for this examination is afforded 
through articles in Tke Teaeher'a Mag- 
azine and a highly fcuccessful correspond- 
wice class conducted by one of the ablest 
ministers of the church. What is being 
done tlirough this plan may be inferred 
frtan the last report of the cliicf-txaminer: 
"in the correction of the work I was not 
conscious of a weary minute, and more 
than onc« I wished I could come face to 
face with and congratulate those teachers 
who, in the reverent and beautiful 
thoughts of their papers, were confessing 
themecivcs an honor to the Church of 
Scutlaud." Such teachers will be glad to 
know of tlie Committee's Travfllxng Li- 
hmry Scheme by means of which tlie iioest 
religioas and educatioual Utemture will. 



for the uking, be sent free of cfaaree. No 
less than 856 teachers have alrvatiy btca 
presented with Tke Long Service C'triif- 
eats, granted only to those whose semrt 
has b^n not less than twenty-one yeara 
D. S. CALDEnwooa 

CHTTRCH. PLACE OF THE STTHDAT 
SCHOOL Ur THE.— The Sunday School ii 
a Choich Activity. Tlie prewat day ens- 
ception of the Sunday school ia that it 
is not an iniititutioD etandiog alon^ M 
is the church engaged in one of its legit- 
imate lines of wo^ In the day of iti 
boginning this was not true, for what a 
known as the modem Sunday school luuj 
its birth Quite outside and wholly ind^ 
pendent of tlie cliurch. It was not reca^ 
niied by Uie clturch eicept in rare in- 
stances, and not until many yean afte^ 
wards did the church begin to realize lilt 
value and importance of the Snnd^ 
BchooL 

The recognition of its true valae tisf 
grown during the passine years, until uov 
the Sunday school is almoat uoiTenallT 
regarded with favor. However, a itaij 
of the oStciaJ religious statistics reveals dw 
fact that even to^y Uie oombei c^ 
churches exceeds the number of Sundsi 
schools. When a church really compre- 
hends the true Sunday-«chool idea, it hat 
opened the door to its greatest opporta- 
nity and largest asefulneaa. ThooModi of 
churches have realized by vxperieDoa tlwt 
the beat way to reach Uieir hi^iest A 
cieucy is by giving proper empbsna to 
their Bible teach ing-and-studying seniA 
The preaching service can claim no hufacr 
Bibhc&l authority than can the teacoiog 
service, and a modem Sunday school mm 
nearly resembles the service in the ep^ 
gogue in the days of Christ than does tin 
usual preadiing acrvice of the pnant , 
day. 

The Sunday School it a School. Tb« 
Sunday school 13 a place of bame^t stud' 
and investigation of the Word of (lod ud 
the truths of the Christian religion. An 
efficient and well-trained corps of teadKn 
is necessary to the be«t reeulta. The toch- 
ing and studying are not spunodic; M 
are continued from week to week and yW 
to year. As it is imposffihie to calcidlit* 
the educational value of the puMic-sdud 
systems of the present day, so it is impc*' 
sible to estimate the moral and relipcM 
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ving out of « thonmghlf 

^7 school. Xo small part of 

icncc is due to tho fact that the 

i of tlK* officers and t^at^bere are 

n Toluotari ly, and in manj msea, 

. sacrifice of cuiivcnienvo, time, and 

This spirit of dcvotioii on the 

the Sunday-school worken u a 

tee and a real asset to the choich. 

nsiblo that all churcheH may be 

UceMKl through the faithful work 

their Sunday schools. 

Bonday School ii ihe Chnreh'i 

Whea the church fully appro- 

lesiJonsibility for the reli^ioos 

of it» members — particularly 

children and joung people — the 

school becomes a concrete expres- 

that re-sponsibility. The church 

inthonty and eliould soc that tho 

^ Bchuwl i« properly oQlccredt 

t equipped, and momtained. Here 

jjtlace in which to teacli the great 

ritals of the Chrigtian religion, 
the particular beliefs of the di> 
ttioii. An in the early days of our 
f the public Rfhool and the church 
pde by ^ide, and the pupils were 
n to pasH from the school into the 
L 60 the Sunday school of to-day 
be related to the charch with which 
nncctod. The more seriously tho 
accepts her responsibility, and 
t develop her futleat teaching effi- 
the shorter becniues the litep from 
Bday Bchool into full membernhip 
Shurch, and the more readily will 
Lken by the children and young 

SoiidRy School It the TraiiLii^ 

of the Church. Armies cannot be 

Iped without the udditiuu of new 

■ tniued for warfare; neither can 

vdi continue efficient service ou- 

iitaatly taking into its ranks the 

td prU and young pi'u[>lu trained 

ristian si^rvice. Whether or not 

ecniits are to be helpful to the 

depends upon the extent and qual- 

f their trRtning, and tlie Sunday 

ta the pUce in which to train them. 

ady of the church and all of its 

lee should be made a part of the 

' work of the Sunday school. (See 

",ip, Training for.) The young 

of the Sunday whwl ahould be- 

r with the duties of church 




offlcers — deacons, elders, stewards, trus- 
tor, etc 

The importaace of proper training to 
the Sunday school is apparent when oue 
remembers that a large proportion of then 
who give their livea to Christian aenrioe— 
secretaries of religiouB bodies, mis&ioa- 
aries, and other similar callings — reoetre 
their first uupulne and a part of their 
trainiog, in the Sunday school. (See 
ETangeliun through Education.) Ninety- 
five per cent of the luinistera of the Gospel 
come from the Sunday schooL (See Min- 
istry, Recruiting the, through the S. 3.) 
It is important that there should he lys- 
tcmatic training, not only for efficiency In 
ihi local church, but for positions of 
larger usefulness. 

Uikewise, the Sunday school is the place 
in which to teach ^yNtematic giving and 
the right principles of benevolence. (Sea 
Benevolences in the S. S.) The young 
people properly trained in the Christian 
grace of giving will immeasurably enrich 
the church and enlarge her powers. Tlia 
opportunity is afforded by means of pupU- 
training, teacher -training, practice in 
teaching, work through organizL-d clasMS^ 
and various other ways to create a desin 
in the hearts of the young people to en- 
gage iu definite Christian work, and to 
prepare tliem for such service. (See Vo< 
cation Day.) 

The Sanda7 School ii the Chureh'i 
Seit Channel for Commniiity Service. 
There is acarcely a feature of tho cliurch'a 
service for humanity along the linett of 
good citizenship, civic righteousnesa, 
prison reform, better sanitation, feeding 
the hungry, educating the poor, providing 
playgrounds to the children, beautifying 
the city, etc., but is now being eflectoall^ 
carried on by Dumerous Sunday s<^oou 
through their organized clasftes of young 
people and adults. (Sue Activity . . . 
in Religious Education; Social Aspects of 
Religious . . . Education; Social Serv- 
ice and the 8. 8.) 

The Sexibility of the Sunday school, its 
adaptability to the needs of all localities, 
it« familiarity with ihc iield through its 
\&tne membership, its abounding lif^> and 
its loyalty to the directing hand of the 
church, tend to make it peculiarly eSeo- 
tivc 10 fulfilling the chureh'a responsi- 
bility to make the world better. Through 
ita proper committees, the churdt may 
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decide upon certein features of socUl 
Berrke in which to eii£a^, and then ia 
wuBoltation with the SoDday-school 
officers, the rarioiu actiritiee maj' be as- 
signed to cffganized cJasses or depart* 
menta. B/ aatutning nidi responsibilities 
thne cluMS or departnieDtB have the ex- 
ercise that is neceaaary to secore and to 
maintain a strong apirittutl life, and an 
opportunity for px)>n:-«.iion hy putting into 
practice tW* things tlicv havi; learned from 
itudying the Iif« of the Sarioar who "went 
■bout doing good." (See Organi£«d Adult 
Claaaes.) 

The Sunday School Is the Biehest Por- 
tion of the Chorch'i Great Field. In the 
Simday school are found larger numbers 
of the unsaved than in any other organiza- 
tion of the churcli, and they are at the 
age when most canity influenoed to accept 
Ciiriat as their Saviour. The number of 
young people who become Chrietiana in 
the middle teen yeara— especially from 
fifteen to seventeen — is larger, by far, 
than at any other period. Pacing beyond 
the twenty year mark often means to pass 
beyond the dead line, aa comparatively 
few are reached in middle and later life. 
It ia estimated that approximately eighty- 
fire per cent of those who join tlic church 
throagh conversion or confirmation come 
from tb« Sunday achooL While this ia 
true, yet not over twenty or twenty-five 
per cent of the members of tbo Sunday 
school become members of tht; church 
while they arc in the Sunday school, and 
about an equal number become members 
of the church after leaving the Sunday 
school. Therefore, more than one htlf 
the members of the Sunday achool never 
unih.? with the church. 

But the 8iiccegB that has been attained' 
should fltimulate the chnrch to more ac- 
tivity in cultivating this fertile field. 
Here is shown more plainly than any- 
where else how far short the churob often 
falls of a proper appreciation of the build- 
ing power of the Sunday school. A largo 
proportion of the churches put but one- 
fifth of their time and money and mem- 
bership into the active work of the Son- 
day Bcnool, though they eontiniie to draw 
four-flfths of their mfmbership from it. 
The greatest present need of the churcli ia 
that the teaching in the Sunday schools 
may be more efficiently done; that the at- 
mosphere may be more diatiiictively evao* 



gelical, and that Uw efforts to Lead the 
pupils ta peTBona] deciutm for Jesoe Cbiiit 
shall be more definite and corapellisg. 
The church that addressee herself n^ 
onaly to boilding up a strong, efficieol 
Sunday school, along right lines and wi& 
the b^t ideals, is str^gtfaening hervU 
at every point, not only for to-day but f« 
the future. The Sunday school ia itv 
very life of the church. 

Uabiok Laweancx. 

CHUBCH, HEIATION OF THE. TO 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE CKtUk 
— The following projM>iitious will be gar- 
erally allowed as axiomatic; namely, (1| 
The general duty of educating the duU 
primarily rest* with its parents, and «Jr 
secondanl)' devolves upon the state;, (t) 
The cmecial duty of the moratreligios 
edocatiui of the child primarily rests in& 
its parents, and only secondarily devolvti 
upon the (^urch (whether the church bt 
established by law or not). This artidi 
can concern itself only with the largR 
implication of the second of these tn 
propositions. The obligation of tk 
church to cure for the religious life of tb 
young is inwoven in the whole textOK at 
the teaching of the Bible, and it is a- 
pressly enforced both in the Old Teili- 
ment and in the New. In the fonser «i 
read, "These words, which I cocaaaai 
thee thifl day, ahall !>« in tbine heart; ui 
thou Shalt te«dl them dili^'ntly unlo Uh; 
children, aod ahatt talk of them when thA 
sittest in thine house . . . when thyn 
aaketb thee in time to come, saying, WM 
mean the testimoniGS, and tlie stataM 
and the judgments, which the Lord oar 
Qod hath commanded you? Then tbd 
shalt say nnto thy son*" (Deut 6; 6, * 
20) : and in the latter we read, **yc fitt- 
ers .. . bring them [vovr children} tf 
in the nurture and admoDition of tto 
Lord" <Kph. 6:4). But far above sO 
such utterances is the sweet and solene 
word of the Risen Lord, "Feed my lamhi' 
— a cliarge which rightly will go m» 
pealed to the very end of the church's hi*- 
tory. 

The Jewish synagogue had its affiUstol 
school, in which the ages of Ave, ten, sal 
thirteen years marked the enocesiiw 
grade* of religions instruction impartid: 
and from the eectrnd century onward* i^ 
early Christian churches had tlicir air- 
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chetical echoola which also were graded 
accordiog to the attainments of the cate* 
chumcne. Tltc provision of such catech«t> 
ical echooU arose out of the felt need of 
carefu! preparation of converts for Chris^ 
tiaa baptism and of their further inBtnic- 
tion in the doctrinea of tlie Christian 
faith. For « UuniMuid jeara, from the 
sixth to tlie SLxtfiiOth century, the impor- 
taace of the L-atechitit dwiiidled btfuro the 
groviiig iDiportnnce of the pnciit. With 
the Reformation there came a revived 
sense of responelbility to the yoong and 
the reestabli^hmeiit of catechetical in- 
atnictiou, Luther's example mjikiog 
itself felt evi'D in some quarters of the 
fioman CathoHc Church. (See Luther, 
Martin.) Not, however, until the closiug 
years of the eightocnth century vns there 
any general movement and organized 
MTstem of schooU for reURious instructioQ. 
The modern Suiidav school n-as one of the 
motit eplendid fruitu of the Evangelical 
revival. The work begun by Hobert 
Baikes (7. v.) at OIouc<.-sU;r in 1780 was a 
purely miseionary enterprise on behalf of 
the poor and neglected children of bis 
time. The churches were slow to perceive 
the need of the universal extension of the 
syBtcm, without distiuction of class, high 
or low, rich or poor ; and they have been 
slower still in couverting tlie liigher and 
broader ideal into the nctunl. The modem 
Sunday tiehool in the Old World is still 
too exclusively a mission school to the 
poor: in the New World the conception 
of the relation of tlie religious life of the 
child has been more liberally interpreted 
and more thoroughly applied. 

What then is that conception? What- 
ever be the ecclesiastical polity of it* bcv- 
era! denoininations the church catholic 
stands for a fourfold iden and praxis; 
namely, (a) the Worship of God; (b) the 
Fellowship of Saints; (c) the Teaching 
of Truth; (d) the Redemption of the 
World. These are "first things" that mu«t 
always be put in the first place; ajid 
with each one of them the child is inti- 
mately concerned, for the child-nature is 
marvtlously rwcptive of religioua instruo- 
tioD and experieuoH. (See Religion, The 
Child's.) In worship and fellowship the 
child is capable of suntaining a real part; 
of truth and redemption the child is c&- 
pablc of receiviDg all tliat the church will 
uapart, provided it be adapted in the 



method of its presentation to his growing 
needs nod canacities. Keoce the pro- 
priety of tho cnild'e presence in the eano- 
tuHTj to enrich its worship and fellow- 
ship; from his earliest days he can show 
himself respoagire to the august yet 
tender character of the wor&hip. Th« 
service should be so ordered thut it is 
adapted to his capacity and to his need. 

The unit of the church is not simple, it 
is complex ; it is the family, not the indi- 
vidaal; and, so far as the exigencies of 
modem life wiU permit, tbe assembly 
-•diDuld (at least, at the morning esBsioD) 
be coinpowd of familicH sitting togeth^ 
for common prayer and praise and medi- 
tation. The conception behind the 
"League of Worshipping Children" (g. v.) 
is far truer than that behind separate 
ttcrvicea. From this same couception of 
the church springs the true relation to 
itself of the Sunday school The teaching 
office and misHinnary enterprise of the 
church should to directed firrt of all to 
the young. "Suffer the Uttk children to 
come unto me . . , for of sueh itt the 
Kingdom of Heaven." "Go ye . . . and 
make disciples . . . baptizing . . , 
teaching." The school is not an institu- 
tion separate from ttio church; the school 
is the church at work among the young. 
The school is the oecessar^* and chief de- 
partment of the cliurch's work. A school 
may conceivably exijit without a church, 
but a church without a school is more 
than an' anomaly. (See Church, Place of 
thu S. S. in the.) The school is the coo- 
oern not only of the individuals who com- 
pose its staff; it is the concern of t)i« 
whole church, whose duty it is to make 
provision of adciiuate buildings and 
equipment, and of duly qualified officers 
and teachers. 

The minister's presidency of the school 
should be real, not merely honorarj*; his 
part in the conduct of its business, and 
in the decisions of its policy should be 
more than ofScial, it should he active, per- 
sonal, constant and ever snitnated by the 
spirit of gracioua comradeship and lead- 
ership. (See Pastor and the S. S.) The 
HUperintendont should be the nominee of 
the tcAcher;), but his election should be by 
the hiehcHt authority in the church — the 
"church meeting" (where that institution 
exists) — eo that the church may be con- 
stantly iuformed of its needs and its prog- 
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ren. In charchen where a board of des- 
oacB or a court of elders exists the Buper- 
iatendeut might well be ez officio a mem- 
ber of tliu )io«ircl or court in order still 
further to strcu^theo the bond between 
the church aii<t the tdiool, and to make the 
chnrch's work in the school still more effi- 
cient Space does not here permit men- 
tion of the nccesaary qoalificatioDS of the 
ofBoen and teachers; hut one or two 
nutters of great momoot should be noted 
as of epecial import in all diActuwiooB of 
the relation of Die church to the relisious 
life of the child, (a) The ranka of the 
teacher* increagiugl; need to be recruited 
from godly mon and women who are at 
least the equals of the day school teachera 
in inteUectua! ability and educational 
equipment. (See Teacher, The S. S.) 
(b) The RtudiM which are (not too hap- 
pily) named the "psychology of the child," 
and "child ootiTersion," need to be far 
more widely understood and applied. Effi- 
ciencT in the Sunday sctiool is as impcr- 
ativefy needed ad in the day oehool. Other 
articles in thia Enc^clopecliB will deal 
with 8ome of these matters id detail ; this 
article is only intended Htinply and broadly 
to outlino the Hplimdid ideal of the 
churchV work among the young, and to 
BOggest the more important lines upon 
which that ideal may be reached. 

SlDKEV W. BOW&EB. 

CHiraCE SCHOOL, THE.— Thin article 
undertHkus to present a tentative ideal. 
It ifi an ideal that has cot yet b^n fully 
realized by any church, so far as ie known, 
bat onp which' with varying degrees of suo- 
oean many churchea arc striving now to 
attain. 

The term church school is used inclu- 
luvcly to comprehend all the agencies of 
the loenl ehorch which arc distinetlv edu- 
cational in purpose and method. Under 
the term are included the Sunday Bchool. 
the various Young People's societiee and 
clubs, the commuii it'iint«' claiw, the teach- 
er«' and workers' training classes, and all 
other adult classes. But the church school 
also contemplates the careful correlation 
of these varionu agi^ncies into a compre- 
henttive and unified system of rehgious 
education. 

The parpose of the church school may 
be stated thus: To develop lives of the 
Cbristiau type, which are instructed. 



trained, and consecrated to the realixa> 
tion of God's Kingdom on earth. Tbete- 
fore, the aim is ue same as that of the 
church itaelf ; ba^ while the charcb atftb 
to gain thia end by a rarictr of ageneici 
and method, the church ecoool confliMS 
it««lf to graded inHtruction and trainioc. 
The inQuence of Christian persoualitj u 
counted uj>ou aa tlie greatest ainale factor 
in the entire procesa. (See EducatiootI 
Agencies of the Church, CorTelation o( 
tbc.) 

If the church school is to attain thi 
end in view the following factors are to 
be taken into consideration : The NatOR 
of the Child, the Organicatioo of Oh 
Sdiool, the Selection of Gzpreasional A^ 
tiTitiea. 

TuE Katdr£ of thb Child. It bit 
become a truism to say that the natiui 
of the child should determine all that is 
done for him. The endeavor is not ta 
adapt the child to some ri^d ff^atem of w- 
ligioQS thought and ecclesustical practkt 
but to nurture him as a free and develop- 
ing personality into the highest type d 
life, and this task demands the fuUitf 
knowledge of what he ie. P»pular knovk 
edge of tiie child is being aupplruicntcd b; 
the more exact knowledge fumiabed vj 
child psychologists, and turough namenM 
books and articles on this eubject. 

OttOANiZATiON or TUB Scuoon. Ib 
order that many persons may work ti> 
gethcr ef^ciently and faarmouiousty in tk 
promotion of this object careful organte- 
tion is neceesanr. What shall be its foitn? 
Wc have called it the church acbooL In 
thia school there should be two main diti- 
eions: (I) The Young People's or Uoilff- 
graduate Division ; and (Ii) the Adult or 
Graduate Diviaion. 

I. The Tonng People's or Undergrti- 
vate DiviiioB. Of thia there will be tn 
eubdivisiona — the Sunday school, or acbocJ 
of instruction; and the Young Peopled 
eocieties, or training schools for senica 
Or, as these two scxools ftud for ocm- 
plementary phases of ooe MJacational pro- 
cess, they might be combined into on* 
school which should provide both for in* 
structional and expresstonal work. Tin 
Sunday school will have the cnstonurr 
departmeota, grades and daasas. Tbf 
Young Peopie*a aoci^iea ■hovld be at lent 
four in nombeT, and eadi one ahonld bi 
closely correlated with the corrca p ond l m 
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d«i>8rtmi>nt in the Sunday 6c-bool. For 
example, th<? I'nmary Departnieut eliould 
be regardw) ae also a Primiiry Society, 
meeting once a wc«k in the i^iuiilay school 
for iiwtniction in the knowledge of Ood, 
and ODce a week or less frequently for 
training in the service of the Kiii^om. 
So with the Junior and Senior societies. 
Bat, for psychological reaaonn, th« luter- 
mediatv Department of the Sunday school 
ehould be formed into two societies or 
cinbii, in which t)oyK and girls mcut wpa- 
rately. The personnel of each department 
and of its corresponding society ahoald he 
identically the same so far as the pupils 
are concerned, and when potwiblv the same 
teachers should be in boUi c»-h<M)1t<. Where 
it is practicable the grade fommtions, 
though not the class foroiationB, of the 
Sunday school should continue in the so- 
cieties each grade of which Bhoutd b&ve 
an adult leader in charge. The young 
people in each society should elect ofBeers 
from their own number, and appoint their 
own committees, and these, aided by the 
unobtmsive counsel of the adult leaders, 
should conduct their own societies. As the 
young people adraiUM) yuiir by ycur from 
grade to grade iu tlic Sunday school, they 
^ould keep pace with equal step in the 
societies, and graduation from one depart- 
ment of the Sunday school into the next 
higher tihouM be aecompauied by gradua- 
tion from the corresponding society into 
the one above. 

Character of the Teacher. The means 
or method.'* relied ujKin for securing the 
desired results are personal influence, in- 
atructioa, and training. The first and 
greateat factor in the work is Christian 
pergonalitj', hence the importance of care- 
fully selectine teachers and workers for 
the church silhool. The choicest person- 
alities in the L'hurL'h should engage in this 
work. The second factor is the scope of 
Icnowledge possessed by the teacher or 
vorker — knowledge of the pupil, knowl- 
edge of the truth, knowledge of the fields 
of wn'ice, and a knowledge of the right 
principles and methods of teaching and 
training. The third factor is prnrtical 
training, which enables the teacher to pre- 
■rnt the truth to the mind of the pupil, 
and to direct his actirities into chauueU 
of uaeful service, in order to secure the 
deured reactions in his life. All of the 
■nodsni dcriccs and instruments which 



ecientifie invention put« at our servicv 
should be utilised iu the Leaching work. 
(See Teaiiher, S. S., Personality and Char- 
acter of the.) 

Curricula and Programs. What should 
be taught in the Sunday school? What 
programs oi expreenoDBl actiTities should 
De provided as aids to training for service 
through the Young Peopled societies ? 
This is the crux of uie problem, and these 
questions are still betug dtBcus^^d. At 
pre«!ut the church school is in a state of 
transition from a traditional type to one 
whose activities arc moru definitely related 
to the pupil and Uie object to be attained. 
In a brief article a full discussion of so 
large a question cannot be attempted ; but 
a few suggestions may serve to indicate the 
line of thought. 

(a) What should be taught in tlie Sun- 
day school? One subject only: God and 
HiB revektions. In the Beginners' and 
Primary departments, Ood mainly ae ro- 
vealed in nature; in the Junior Depart- 
ment, (Jod ae revealed in typical liistoric 
events through which the Kingdom of God 
was advanced. . In the Intermediate De- 
partment, God OS revfulvd iu worthy and 
tuefol Christian lives boUi great and 
humble, but supremely in the life of Jeaus 
Christ our Lord ; in the Senior Depart- 
ment, God as manifested in truth, scien- 
tific and theological, and in ttie chordi. 
The revelations uf God iu nature, in the 
Eignilicant events of history, in Christ and 
in worthy human lives, in trutliB and insti- 
tutions whitih are, in part, recorded in the 
Bible. ThiH should b« the diief textbook. 
Since, however, these revelations arc con- 
tinued in general church and missionary 
literature, lessons from these sources 
shfvuld be taught occasionally. It is desir- 
able that the youth having learned by the 
study of the Bible to filid God in life, 
should be taught to interpret religiously 
the events, movements, and persons in so- 
called secular history and in am own time, 
and to recognize God in what he sees, and 
wherever he goes. (See Eztra-Biblicsl 
Studies.) 

(b) What traiuing should be given io 
the Young Peopled eoeieties? INTiat 
should be taught? Such training should 
be given 'OS will help the child or youth to 
be of the greatest use within the sphere 
of his developing life. In the Primary 
period the field is the htuBe; i(t the Jitnior 
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period it in the school and plaj circle; ia 
the Int«niie<ltst«, tbe church and the cod>- 
mtmitf life; and in the Senior it is tbe 
oountrj- and th« wdtW. How to provide 
expre«sioual activities vhich will contri- 
bute to this reeult is the problem under 
consideration, 

Whit should be taught in the«e «oci* 
etics? One subject: th« Kinj^doiD of God, 
but the Eingdom of Uod aa it is, or may 
be interpreted, for e«ch stage of develop- 
iug life. Id the Primary society instruc- 
tion should be ^iven In what children 
nhouM do, and bow they should live, in 
order to contribute their share toward 
malcinc the home a section of tbe BLing- 
dom of God, So in the Junior, Intenne* 
diate and Senior aonicties appropriate in- 
struction should be giren with reference 
to the day school, the chureh, the com- 
munity, the nation and the world. Rut tlic 
iuelructioQ will not be jriren for it* own 
aake, but for the sake of providing incen- 
tive to and vise direction in actual doing. 

Missionary instruction should not be 
deferred niitil tlie Senior period, but that 
which is suitable should be given in each 
period. It ebould be given at the point 
of contact; that is, in uie Frimary period 
children will listen witli ii:it«ri'«t and 
comprcbeuBion if they are tuld about tho 
home life of foreign children. In the 
Junior period the pupils will listen to 
stories of foreign children's school and 
play life; in the Intormvdiatc period thu 
pupils are iutcreated in what concerns the 
religious and community life in the mis- 
sion field; and in tlie Senior period any 
pbue of home or foreign niiiwionary life 
mar be pre8ejit<.tl. (.Sev Mii>i«ionary Edu- 
cation in tbe S. 3.) 

At approximately twenty years of age, 
the young people should graduate from 
the Senior into tho Adult Dt^pArtment, 
which comprises the adult church mem- 
bership organized for ntudv ; and from the 
Senior society tliey ii}i(iuld advance into 
the adult society, which is the adult mem* 
bexRhip orgaiiixvd for work. 

II. The Adult or Oraduate Dirlsion 
(twenty-one yeare up). In the Adult 
division, which should include as many of 
the .\duU members of the chureh as are 
willing to organir^ for study and work, 
the main departments would be: Tim 
Home Department; Parenta" Clasa; 
Tcachcre* aud Workers' rraLning Classes; 



Bible, Mission, Social and Study ClasM; 
Women's Organizations; Men's Clubs. 

In all Adult departmeuts, claww. ud 
dubs, tlie theoretical aad the mctiea] 
ehould be hi'ld in the cloeost posBible nli- 
tiou. If a group of adults ia organin) 
for some phase of social and misBionaiy 
work tex^HX^ relating to tho«e subjects 
would be tbe natural material for study. 

The Home Dopariment {q, v.) aims to 
promote in the heme and among those who 
cannot attend organized classes duris; 
the regular seeatons of the Sunili; 
Bchool, the reading of the Bible and odiu 
books which help one to He and knot 
Ood, aud which inspire to service in Hii 
Kingdom. 

T%e Parents^ Class aims to gather to- 
gether the parents of the dii&nn tai 
othem who are in tbe church sebool, lod 
to secure their interested and inteUigcnl 
coupcratiou in promoting the moral ami 
leUgious nurture of their cfaildrea by in- 
structioQ in the use of tbe principles aiul 
methods which the beet knowledge and u- 
perience offer. (See Parents* Ctaseet.) 

Th$ Teachtr^ and Worker^ Tram»9 
Classes seek to tn^tnict and train imb- 
bers to be teachers and workers, not oolf 
that they may serve the chnrcfa, but bIb 
that they may learn how to make At 
church a more effective agent? in the sen- 
ice of the commonity. (3oe TtadMt 
Training.) 

Women's Organuaticns and Mn't 
Clabs. In order that the community ol 
world life m^ be transfonoed into tk 
Kingdom of Qod, the people wbu arc ti 
lead in this work must be iustructed lad 
trained. Hence, classes of various kind* 
should be formed which will be woriaoK 
organizations aliio, such as Bible and ini» 
sion study classes, classes in social serrin, 
personal work, church polity, church hi* 
tor>', comparative religi(Hi> religions fif- 
eholugy. At least such claoaos are tiieonl' 
ically desirable. 

The church school will aim to became 
the agcnc)' through which the cborch eS- 
rrcises its tcachiug function, and traiii 
its members for efficient and ooBaecnli4 
eervice for the resli2atioo ol Ood's Eiig- 
dom on earth. yj^ -^ Boococs. 

Heferenoe: 

Atheam, W. S. Tkt Chvrek 8c 
(Boston, 1914.) 
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micH scours' patrols.— see 

De poit YoLSG I'eopu:, Akulicau. 

9AIL£TT£ EVIL.— There is no 
tr menncc to the life of the American 
ft-day than the cigarette. The author 
is article has maae a tea ycAn* study 
e FfTrets of ftiiokiuie upon the chsr- 

of youth. This somewhat extensive 
y lut.i tihown that in practically all 
arge cities of America and in the 
ri^ of the small towns and villages, 
arenile smoking practice is extremely 
ileot and is on the increase. 'Even 
aral coiiim unities arc buoomiiig aL-ri- 

infeou-d with this ingidioue boy-kiU- 
isease. 

on the question of the haTTnfnlnees 
]|aretteii when u»od by growing bora 

ifl DO division of opinion among tE« 
' i>ersons who have made a fair in- 
into th« matter. During all his 
rchea on the subject, the writer lias 
lund one person of respoctahle etand- 
rho was willing to defend the use of 
igarcttc by bove. It has bi^en proved 
id queetion that cigarette ttmoking 
E8 not only the preeeot but the future 
King anu usviutucas of youths in 
1^ to their he&ltli, mind, morale, and 
ess success. 

In the tabulatetl account of more 

2,000 cignrctt*!-«moking boys, it is 
I that the folluwitig terms wen? most 
OBtly needed to describe the physical 
tiona: sallow, sore eyes, sore throat, 
', puny, short winded, extremely 
ua. Twenty-five well fleveloped cases 
I as follows: sore throat, 4; weak 

10; pain in chest, 8; "short wind," 
tomach trouble, 10; pain m heart, 
1 of the number appeared to be very 

wrding to Dr. Sima Woodhead, of 
iridge University, cigarette smoking 
B caac of boys, partly paralyzes the 

cells at tho base of the brain and 
interferes with breathing and heart 
U The author teatud with thv sphyg- 
tph the heart artion of 100 bora 
inhaled cigaretteji. In pratrtically 

case the rei^ult was aa follows: the 
■eoord, taken aft«r two hours or more 
lence. s)iowv<l a slow and w^ak heart 

the seoutid record, taken about two 
teB after inhaling the funips, showed 
tremely strong and nervous respond. 



Oic width of the stroke being aljout 100 
per cent above normal; the third record, 
taken IS to SO minutes after the indulg- 
ence, showed an extremely weak and 
rapid palpitation, the rate being more 
than 100 per minute. 

i. The mental deterioration of tba 
rigarctte-tmoking boy is quite as marked 
as the physicaL Aii ejcanii nation of the 
gradeo of &0 habitual smokers and 50 non- 
smokera all in the same school class 
showed a difference of 17i per cent in 
favor of the nonKmokcrs. Dr. George H. 
Kleylan of Columbia University found 
that among the etnde&ts there the smokers 
were eight montha Utoid the total ab- 
stainers in their claeswork and that they 
ali<o ranked lower in scholarship. Many 
other educators and scientists have made 
careful inquiries of the aame nature and 
have Teached the same conclusion ; 
namely, that the youth who habitually 
uses tohaeen is far inferior mentally to 
the one who does not. An even, more 
striking difference is revealed when one 
examines the upper class of schools and 
colleges and finda that the cigarette users, 
who arc so numerous in the Tower grades, 
liave now practically all dropped out o( 
Uie claaa. 

3, Cigarette smoking and immoral con- 
duct go hand in hand. W. Iv. Bodine, 
Supcriiitendont of Compulsory Education 
in Chicago, who acut more than a thou- 
sand boys to the parental school, an insti- 
tution for habitual truants imder four- 
teen years of age, reports that 80 per cent 
of these were addicteil to the cigarette 
habit. The reports that come from the 
juvenile court {a. v.) procedures, the re- 
form schools, ana other institutions of the 
kind confirm without exception tJiis 
theory of immorality. 

4. The economic disadvantage of the 
boy who usee cigarettes is verj- great. 
Kfany scores of large industrial eetaulish* 
mcnta refuse to give employment to the 
cigarette smokers. Not a few who do ac- 
cord Ihom work find the cigarette users 
making lower in etHcieney timn the non- 
users, and in many cases slower in win* 
ning their promotions. A small amount 
of inquiry will indicate beyond question 
that there is a deep-eeated prejudice in 
the business world against the youthful 
cigarctle smoker. 

Some Practical Condusioni. — WViiA, «Ktv 
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the Sandfty-«chool t<«dier tnd worker do 
to combtt the cigarette evil ? Verj little 
CBD be accompliflbed toward breaking op 
the cij^arette habit is the case of my hoj 
who bAA ftilljr acquired it, althonsh a lew 
scattered caaes of bdcccsb have oeeii re- 
ported ai foilowa: (1) In oertain ic- 
stanwt, religiouH conversions have been 
the miaaii of overcoming the habit. After 
conversion th« victim of the habit Bhould 
be eiven frieodlr counsel and niapathet- 
kally guided for many wwke. Uc ehoold 
be kept from temptation bo far as prac- 
ticable and auray from the compvny of 
youthful tobacco neera. He ehould be 
given something to do and encouraged to 
•saiBt in duties coniiv<:ti.-d vitli tho Sun- 
day echool or the Yonnj; People's society. 
(2) In a few other infrtanoes the cigarette 
poison hae been worked out of the Hystem 
by means of vigorous physical exercise. 
Qrsat care in solocting the cranpanions of 
liie Tictim and in introducing him to work 
that is inlereeting will help. The knowl- 
edge that he cannot win aonore in ath- 
letics is often a strong inceotivo to the 
boY Rmokcr to quit the habit 

FreTention the Only Hope. The only 
certain method of combating the cigarette 
evil ta to prevent the boj-s from taking op 
the practice. In thi# important firlii of 
endeavor the Sunday-school worker may 
proceed as follows: 

]. Whenever occasion offers in connec- 
tion vith the teaching of a lesson the 
teacher ^lonld picture attractively tlio 
clean, purv-minded boy and show every 
poMible advantage of this good life. He 
may call attention to the mistakes which 
boyK make, and which interfere so seri- 
ouhIj witli the attainment of the l»»t in 
life. In this connection he may present 
data showing the extreme harmfu]iie<ts of 
cinntte smokiiig — the health under- 
nimed, the morals weakened, the intellect 
impaired, and the opportuoitiee for busi- 
ness saccess destroyed. 

S. It hoB been found helpful to induce 
the boys to sign a temperance pledge 
against the use of both tobacco and intox* 
icants. This pledge should be written or 
printed in longuage simple enough for 
(he boy to understand, and armiigcd 
in an attractive typographical form. 
Throughout the discuaeion there should 
Iw an pffnrt to make the nonuse of tobacco 
appear both advantageous and attroctive. 



3. The mateet handicap for one ibo 
would combat the cigarette evil uaas^ 
boya is the example of the man emokfr. 
This matter needs to be bandied tactfulij. 
It most be admitted that many good ma 
smoke, but the boys should be assured tbil 
many of thcec men began the habit befoR 
they were old cuough to know better; tbtt 
the practice is eapensive to them and 
annoviog to others; and that the msjoritr 
of those who smoke try to break off tbe 
habit and fail bocause of its de«p-SMtrf 
nature It eliould also be pointed oat t) 
the boye that they are in duty boiuid ta 
earpasa their parenta in many things ai 
that abstinence from the use of tolMKXt 
will help tliem to reacb a higher standard 
of excellence tlian their fathers reached. 

i. It flhould be explained to the boya tint 
emokiug ib merely a habit, easy to Ixgis 
and dimcult to break off; that nearly aU 
of the great and brllliAnt loaders amon^ 
modem men arc total abetatnera from tbt 
use of tobacco and liquor. It ahould b 

Kinted out that women and girb ban 
jitiroate nrrdii and desires wboM gntt- 
fication id reaxonable but oft«D impoawlc, 
because men wo^te money In a form of 
self-indulgence peculiar to therasclvei. 

5. Finuly, boys should be taiight l»r 
great a menace the dm of tobacco la to 
the practice of a clean Christian lifr— 
that it Eeems iaconsistent to pray for pQf- 
ity of heart and for rigbt«oasne«H wlulo it 
the fame time one is debauching his body 
with the cigarette. They should b( 
warned that boys who take up this habit 
soon drop out of Sunday school, art apt 
to fall into evil company and maid 
ways, and at lenzth to sink beyond the 
reach of parental sympathy oJid dhr^ 
help. 

6. An anti-cigarette meeting may bi 
held among the boys, and every one Of 
them may be called upon to speak in torn, 
each declaring the method whereby he k 
determined to keep himself free from tin 
destructive cigarette habit ; how they »hao 
the company of the cigarette nnofctn wd 
resent as an insult tlie proffers el snwkim 
materials. This occasional expcriOMi 
meeting may be found an excellent means 
of etren^heii ing the moral purposes )■ 
the minds of all the boys in the etasti 

W. A. McEBvfB. 
References: 
;Vnti-Cig8rette Literature. Ai 
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the InUroational Reform Bnreaa, 
Waghington, B. C. 

McEe«rcr, W. A. The CigaretU 
Smoking Bay. (Muihftttao, KaoBoe, 
1909.) 

NfttioDal Anti-Cimrette Leagae, 
Varioas Pamphlnt*. woman'g Temple, 
Chicago, III. 

Scientific Temperance Journal. 
Anti-Narcotic number. Bostoit, Mass. 

Towns, C. B. The Injury of T<h 
baeeo. (New York.) 

CmCLE TALKS.— See Beoinners' De- 
paktuent; PaiMABY Depabtuekt. 

CITY BOT.— See Bot, Tns CiTT. 

CITY OIRL— See Girl, The Cm. 

AXD THE S. S. 

CITT PLAN 07 RELIOIOITS EDUCA- 
TIOIT. — The religinns nurture of the 
children of a city (!oniftii(l.<t the correla- 
tion and uoidcation of all tlic agcocica of 
lotigiouB culture into a well articulated 
ci^ system of relieious education which 
will supplement snti complete tlie nyHtem 
of public M-'hooln. Sciciiiific child etudv 
most be the basis of mi'tlioctology in both 
secnlar and reli^oue edueatioa. There 
muBt Boon be worked out a unified pro- 
gram of edupation in which the elassinca- 
tioH and cnrriculuin of the two systems 
of ft-liouls will be in perfL-ot agreement. 

What has come to lie known as the "Dea 
MoincD (Iowa) PInii" hm hwn in succrm- 
ful operation since the fall of 1911. Tho 
religious workers of that city have pro- 
ject^ ft city ^'sletn of religious educa- 
tion which includos tho following distJno 
tire featnrcts: 

1. A City Hoard of Religious Educor 
tion. This board represents the churches 
of the city. It holds the same relation to 
churrbi« and tlic church vchools of the 
city that a board of education holda to the 
people and the public schools. It electa 
tbe rity superint<rrident, di^^(^t8 the model 
Bchool, fleleotn the faculty of the city In- 
atitnte, and has ^neral charge of all 
interchnrch educational activities. 

2, A City Saperinlendent of ReUyiotU 
Fducaiion. The city superintendent of 
relieioUB education is the executive officer 
of the Board of Religious Bducatioo. He 
fhnuld he a tiaineil educator who ig in 



every way competent to inaugurate and 
admmiater a scientilic program of reli- 
gioua education. This ofHccr should be 
granted adequate salary, and he should 
give hiB full time to the eupervision of 
the church schools of the city and the 
directing of all interchurch oducational 
enterpriscR. (Hec New Hnrcn Rcligioiu 
Education Federation.) 

3. .4 Model Sehoal. The training of a 
city'a religious teachers can be greatly 
farilitated by mean* of n mciflel churcli 
Hchool which iit entirely under tlie control 
of the city superintendent and the faculty 
of the city Institute. The apprenticeship 
aystem needs to be supplemented by a 
model ftchoot where emphasis may be 
given to principles and proecsBcs rather 
than to the technique of cIsbh manage- 
ment. The model schoo] should not be 
eiitablifjied until a capable teaching force 
ia aswurcrl. 

4. A City Standard. Gvcr^- city should 
have ft aystem of inepection of its church 
schools. A common standard should be 
adopted ae a hum of grading. The stand* 
nrd should he a «ta1emct)t of tlie ideal for 
which the Iwal schoola are expected to 
strive. (See Standarda, S. S.) 

6. A City Iristitute for Rsligious Teach' 
ers. This should be a high-class night 
echool of religious education, It abould 
be organi7,ed as an educational institution 
with its board of truBt«ea, director, fac- 
ulty, curriculum, etc. The task of this 
school is to train the h>adership for the 
rhurrh achools of the city. (See Ci^ 
Training School.) 

The city syatem of religious education 
will he a gradanl evolution. It will usu- 
ally grow out of tho city training school 
if the leaders have a clear cut conception 
of the entire city program and consciously 
direct the sentiment of tbe city towards 
tho final goal. 

W, S. ATHRAaW. 

Bcferenee: 

Atlieam, W. 8. The City InjdHute 
for RfHgious Teachers. (Chap, H. 

Chicago, 1911.) 

CITT TRADnnO SCHOOL.— TAb Aim. 
Tbia is a night school of religion for the 
study of Sunday-school probletna and of 
methods for increaaing it* efficiency 
through teaching and better organiiatioD. 
Its primary object ia to t^Mtk \ft*AK».«A. 
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to proTide cliBtea for more thoron^fh study 
of tbe special departmental and crade 
work than can b« folloired in the claBBes 
of a tincle charch. 

Organtzatum. The school, or institute, 
18 U8ual!v organized by calling together 
rej)rf«enta lives of as many c-hun-hes as 
are villing to ooopprate in the improve- 
tn«nt of the Sunday Rchool by caroful e<3n- 
catioQ in mod«m methods. The Min- 
ietere' Union, The City or County Sunday 
Scliool Ansofliation, or Tlie Supcriutcnd- 
ents' Union, The Graded Blenjeutary 
UnioD, The Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, The Young Women's Chrietian 
Association, and kindred organizations are 
asked to unite in promoting and sustain- 
ing the city ttchool. 

A Coanc^il formed from repreeentativea 
of each charch meets once a quarter to 
determine the general policy, elect a prin- 
cipal, who shall havu cimrgo of the acnool, 
and a small Executive Committee. Thia 
Oommittee chooees the corps of teachers; 
the principal direct* the working of the 
school week by week. 

The. School at Work. More than a 
Hcorc of such training schools were work- 
ing eucccasfully in 1913, In 1914 the 
number had neen to fifty, the Bmflllost 
of them enrolling fifty studenlp, the liirg- 
est, reported in Topcka, Kansas, number- 
ing over four hnndretl. TUe school has 
panted heyoud the experimental stage, end 
proved itself a practical force in the diffi- 
cult undertaking of lifting and maiutain- 
ing the standaHs of graded and depart- 
mental Sunday-school instruction. 

A central church, Asaociation building, 
or other suttalile building, is choaen for 
the regular meeting place. Two periods 
of forly-fivft minnfea each, for one eve- 
ning a 'week, during at least thirty weeks 
of me year, is the plan usually adopted. 

The teachers are found in the public 
Bfhools and coUegeB, ajid among the min- 
i«tor8 and other studious and successful 
rcligiouB leaders of the city. There is 
seldom difficulty in spcnring a faculty 
which possesses scholarBhip and teaching 
skill. Necessarily the choice must be 
made with great care. Only teachers able 
to Bustain interest and to offer a superior 
^rpe of lesion can keep the attendance of 
their claKDct, as the members are present 
to secure eome information of a special 
001^ or to discover better mcthoda in 



teactiing and receive training in them. 
Thev mil not attend rt^larly unless tbe 
teaching is thorough, practical, and weQ 
adapted : unless they tliemselres are made 
students and working partners in the 
class. 

Tke Officers. The ofBcers should be— 
H president, rice-pwwdent, principal or 
dean, sflcretarr and treasurer. They may 
be appointed by the Rxecative Committa 
or elected by the Cooncil. It has bea 
found advisable, in some cases, to eotnut 
the educational direction to the principsl 
and the administrative direction to tl>t 
president In .-tome cues tbe offictt of 
principal and president areoombined. b 
the larger ecboolfi, a eupt-riutcndent ef 
each division, who ehall have the superri- 
eion of its departments, may be elected. 

The first period of forty-five miaidM 
should be s general assembly. It sbooU 
be opened with a moment of worship, the 
faculty being seated in a group on th* 
platform. The period may Ite deroted k 
a section of Bible study — historical oi* 
lines, character study, or mesaagea of the 
books — or to the problems of Stmdiy 
school organization, gradation, mansj^ 
mont, etc., or the study of child natvn 
and the methods of tcacbing. Or, that 
may be textbook study presented by somi 
teacher of ability, with outline mcthol 
aiid nine of note books. 

During the second period. The cUwi 
should meet in separate cla ss rooms. A 
carefully chosen teacher ahooid be il 
charge of each class. Time — forty-lhl 
minutes. There should be a moment <t 
worship in each class. 

The classes should be divided as foUon 
whenever the enrollment is large enongh: 

Bible Study Clou 
Old Testament ' 

New Testament 

Elementary 

Teachers of B^inners' Claases 
Teachers of Primary ClasMS 
Teachers of Junior Classes 

Secondaiy 
I'Vschers of Boys' Cta&sei 
Teachers of Qirls' Claaaei 
Teachers of Senior CUsmi 

Aduit 

Teiwihers of Men'n Clsasea 
Ti-fichcra of Women's Clane* 



<U Classes 

periotcndents and Officers 

r Teachers of Training CItSMS 

Mrintcodcnt* of Mis&ioaary loctrac- 

ioD 

[>erintendenta of Temperftnce In- 

truction 

jh claw ehould oea & textbook with 
lOce reading. There should be dis- 
ins of r(>]>ort8 and theme vriting. 
boola for text and reference work 
i be of the more thorouj>h and ao 
t tjrpc — th« Wet that can be found 
icb deparlment. 

a work msy be divided into three 
I — twelve wcckfl ia the [all, ten weeks 
Ilt«r and t«n in gprJnj;; or it m&j 
vided into two terms, beglnninf; in 
er and completing linrt term in mid* 
r, with a vacation time at Chrintmaa. 
! may be a. reorganization at the 
UDg of the teeond term, and the 
may bo completed with some public 
ise in the lale spring. This would 
change of texts and snbjecta, and 
1 give time for recruiting cUbws and 
iog new students. 

e plans for euch a city school or 
at* ehould bo laid long in advaoce. 
' weeks sliould be devoted to tho 
ieti of teachera, the euroUineat of 
Dta, the awakeaing of ioterest and 
DmpletioD of organization. 
9 enrollment cao be beat Bccured by 
aal appeal. The few w)io arc Icad- 
m find some one io each of the dif- 
t SuDda; schools who will secure 
a of tcaeliera and officers in hie own 
1, A diligent prelimijmry Borvey 
»ovass insure a solid and reliable 
ng organization. 

DoesB or failure will be detennined 
^ mea8iir« by the choice of a prin- 
Witb a leader of commanding ca- 
ism and wide vifiion, a noble contrj- 
B may be made to the Sunday school 
f any city. 

a Trainxng Sciiool or Instilule tn 
1 or rUlatie. The City Training 
tl or Institute for Sunday-school 
in is adapted to the town or village 
tU as the city. It ia not a union 
log claae; its true purpuDe i» work 
xyond the ataudarda of ordinary 
ing claaeea. The town or village 
forty or fif^ willing atudenta and 



a real leader can orgaiiiie with every 
promise of guccess. The large cities have 
found it poE>eible to draw the elect spirits 
of their Sunday schools together to study 
more efficient Icadorehtp. 

The Value of such a School. 1. A call 
for teachers of training classes. The need 
has never been frit so keenly aa to-dav. 
The public school, the high ecliool, stands 
ax a daily cliullcngc to Uie Sunday school, 
demanding biglier standards for religiona 
work. The problBn of training cla«ea ia 
□ot in finding studentB, bat of obtainiag 
teacfaera. 

2. SpeciaJixation. The different de- 
partments of the Sunday school stand out 
now with a distinct call for service, very 
different from the easy-going maising of 
children all together in other days. The 
trained department leader who can take 
charge of the teachera and the whole man- 
agement of a Primary, a teen age or eay 
department, is doing highly specialised 
work. The training school offers to theeo 
workeni an opportunity for study and dia- 
euesion. 

3. There is » particular need tcnlay of 
the study of early and later adoleeceno^— 
the teen years. This has been a weak 
place and it ia the point receiving the 
most attention at present. (Sec Adolea- 
L*ence and its Significance.) 

4. Superintendenta and officers. The 
Kuperintendcut cannot bo the true leader 
of the modem Sunday school simply by 
standing on the platform, announcing 
hymns and ringing the bell. He must 
have an intelligent graap of the work of 
the whole school. The Training School 
bringi^ together »uperintendeut« and 
officers, in order that they may study the 
organ izatioD of the school and then, in 
groups, study the special work of each. 
For instance, thousands of organiajd 
classes in individual schools arc losing 
their opportimity bccauee the president is 
doing nothing. If the presidents of the 
classes from a half-dozen whooU could 
nicwt togetlier under aomo «.tr<ing lcji<lor, 
it would give efficiency to the movement in 
a whole community, {See City Plan of 
Religious Education; Kew EavuD Bttli- 
giouK Kducation Federation.) 

5. There \» need of advanced Bible 
study. Tlic groups of students ubo can 
follow special studies can h^re be called 

. together from several chutc\:i.«ft ftsA S.<j&v>'« 
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a type of vork whicfa can Beldom be estab- 
lished io an; one schooL 

6, Such a school drairs the workers to- 
getber to study the religions oeedB o{ their 
own community, and it binds them in 
fellowship. It ofTeni the inspiratiun of 
comradeiinip in work and that Epiritaol 
oplifting which comw from the vieion 
giren to those who an drawn together in 
rommoQ tasks. 

Expenses. A fee of one or two dollars 
for each student is charged to meet the 
incidental expenses of the achool. The 
Sunday schools in aonw caaaa pay the feea 
for their own Btudeuta. A term fee is 
sometimea better than fees for a year. 

Eztcri^n Work. Extension work may 
sometimes be csrried on to advaDtage in 
various parts of tho city under the direc- 
tion of tho Executire Committee of the 
schooL It should also promote plana for 
advancing the standardB and uplifting the 
ideals of Sunday-school work in the whole 
city, It ran prdmotc trnining cla.tscit !n 
the individuai churches, and can offer 
aBsistance in regard to organization, grad- 
ation and the use of graded leseons. 

FSANRLIN McELFaSSH. 

Bef ereneei : 

AUieam, W. S. The Ckttrek Sehaot. 
(Beaton, 1914.) 

Atheam, W. S. The City Institute 
for Religiotis Teachers. (Chicago, 
1914.) 

International Sunday School Asso* 
ctatioD. Organized Swiday School 
Work in America 191 1-M. pp. 269- 
273. (Chicago, 1914.) 

McEUR'sli, Franklin. Tke Training 
of Sundat/ School Teachers and Officers. 
(BoBton, 1914.) 

CLAEE, SAUTTEX WEIXUAH (1823- 
92).— Known as the "father of the Sun- 
day-school blackboard." His childhood 
days were spent in Fayetteville, New York, 
but at thirteen years of age be started to 
New York city with the purpose of seek- 
ing work and an education. Both wore 
fimiiBhed him in the printing business, 
and he became a scholar and an educator. 
At the sgi; of twcnty-ono Mr. Clark opened 
a private school for girls in Newark, N. J., 
and later became principal of one of the 
pubhc schools of Newark. 

Mr. Clark carried tho pedagogical and 
^dacatiooal methods of the schoolroom 



into the work of the Sonday school, sad 
introduced the blackboard as an agenc; 
of teaching truth to the heart of the pv;d 
through the gateway of the ere, as itD 
as throogh the e&r. The use of the Uack- 
hoard vaa to skillfully demonstrated tivt 
oppoeitioD waa overoomc, and it waa r^ 
oogD ii«d aa a raloable tool Ho waa editor 
and publisher ( 1869-74) of the penodiol 
TTiiT tSundat/ School BlaclilKHird (&nA pub- 
lished under the title The Tmeker mi 
Child), a magazine containing blacktKurJ 
lesaone illastrating both the National sad 
the Bcr«an Series of Stuiday-scfaool les- 
sons, and later the Internationa Unifom 
Lessons. 

Mr. Clark sened twenty-eight ycin u 

Sneral serretary of the New Jerwy Snu* 
y School Association — 1861-79— -witt- 
out compensation, but daring the periad 
from 1883-98 devoting his full time vift 
(alary. During the intervening ytsn 
(1879-82) he was engaged on tho editoriit 
staff of Tke Sundaif Sehod Ttmt*. Ii 
1889 he aUended the World's SoniUj 
■ik'hool Convention in London, and aemi 
as cnrolhncnt secretary; in 1890 he wu 
recording secretarr of the Sixth Intent- 
tional Sunday School Convention wliid 
met at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Clark's dialfa 
occurred on February 27, 1894. 

Joseph Cluk. 

CLABK, SARAH ]£ATH£W (163!- 
1906) —Wife of Samuel WeUman CluL 
Iler own six children proved to be Hm 
normal echoo! and training class in vlitik 
she was prepared for forty years* eflectin 
work in the Sunday school" Her tmxm 
in teaching the "infant class" in the t'nioo 
Street Methodist Church, Newark, X. J., 
soon became known, and other Soail^ 
school teacheiB of small children aoiiglit 
her assistance. 

In May, 1870, •'The Newark Aflsoeb- 
tion of Infant Class Sunday Sdiod 
Teachers'* itbs organised and b^an nf 
ulsr weekly work, of which Mr. Qark lai 
the leader for ton years. 

Finding citJwr the National or Bawn 
Series of Sunday-ecliool lessons difSealtrf 
adaptation to the underBtaoduig of Ai ' 
pupils of the infant class age, Mrs. GhA 
plannefl a special grsded courses of Id- 
sons whtcli were baa-d upon familiar BiUt 
stories. She thus became a pioiMer ff 
graded iuetructioD in the SuDoay acbB^ 




And ia organized primaT; Sondfty-echool 
work. 

The nine of Ura. Clark's methods bo- 
came known beyond the confloes of New- 
ark, and she was called upon to iulroduce 
the new mctiiod of primary work Into Con- 
necticut, MaestichusettA, Pennjjylvan ia, 
Wafthiii^jton, D. C; and for sevprfll years 
at the Chautauqua Inetitute ahu initlrucU'd 
thoiuiands of teach<?rii how to do elTective 
primary work in the Sunday echooL 

In 1880, Mm. Clark removed from 
Newark, but through her advico the train- 
ing work there waa continued. For 
twetitr-five years she was the Preaident of 
the Now York City Primary Uniou, and 
in its I)cginniDp;a taaght the lesson each 
week. In the history of the Sunday school 
J^lra. Clark is known aa the "Mother of the 
Primary Union." She died in March, 
1906, ia her seventy-fifth year. 

Joseph Ciabk. 

CLASS nrSTRUCTIOH.— See Class 
MjLN'AaKi(i;NT; IIandwohk in the S. S. ; 
LbBSON, PUkS OF TIIK; IjKSSOK PRE- 

TiBwa; Reading the Lesson; Eetiews. 

CLASS ICASAOEHEin'.— What are the 
marks of a wifll-manBged claur^ Cer- 
tainly it will not attract the attention 
of other claASM or persona in its vicinity 
by disorderly conduct; erery morement 
will be perforraed ijuickly and quietly; 
the pupils will do anything the teacher 
may ask, promptly, oiactly, and with 
an erident drairc to plrase; there will be 
constant and complete attention to what 
is being eaid or done in the clasn ititelf; 
the twicher will be treated with courtesy 
and poIit<!n(^f>e similar to that which h« 
himself f^ives to the pupila ; finally, what- 
ever may be the outward apearance of 
the claaa, it ia miamanaged if the teacher 
does Dot succeed in accompliahins the re- 
Sttlta wliich it is the fuoction of a good 
teacher to achieve in the child's cliurae- 
ter. If a teacher can speak affimnatively 
oo theee matters about his own clat^a, he 
may consider it to be well-managed. 

Obviously then the teacher must, flrit 
of all, be quite clear as to hia aim; he 
cannot manage his class well if, when he 
meets it, he does not know what he wants 
to do, and how he wants to do it If he 
aims at nothiof^, the c1o«e will arrive at 
nothing. He must have a deliberate 
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aim. lltu, of course, moans eompUti) 
and carcftU preparation. An intereated 
teacher makes an intereated class. If the 
childrea are oninterested and inattentive 
let the teacher examine himself; if hiH 
prcparntioii 'u complete and the class i» 
still out-of-Iiand there must be something 
wrong in the handling of it (Sec Di»- 
cipline.) 

Years of oxperipnce in dealing witli 
young profeesional teachers leave oa with 
tlie imprniiinn that when they fail it is 
largely l)ecau»c thi-y do not aee tl)c class. 
Some will aland before it, and talk to the 
wall behind the class., or to the floor, in- 
gtoad of looking straight into the eyes of 
tlip children and expecting the piipils to 
respond with their eyes. Otiiers make 
(he mistake of talking to a leclion of the 
class, ignoring Uic rest; then when the 
neglected psrt begins to amuse ilaelf in 
its own way, the teacher turns to it. and 
neglects another section. The successful 
manager sees all Die children all tlio time, 
and makes every child reulize that the 
teacher is engaged witli him, pcnonally, 
from start to finish. That this is not im- 
poeaible may be sees by watching any 
successful teacher. 

Of course to see a dasa as a whole, the 
teacher must choose his position, aaosten- 
Ulioualy placing himself so that he covers 
the whole class. And this must be done 
politely — the children never getting the 
idea that they are being watched. 

There are certain teacherg who need 
never expect to manage a class well : (1) 
Tlie teacher who Oiinks too little of the 
children, talks down to them, regnrds them 
as inferiors; (3) the teacher who has no 
dignity-, acts foolishly before the childrfin, 
and allows, them to be unduly familiar 
with him; (3) Uie teacher who attempt* 
to 6«s order and attention ; (4 ) the 
teacher who naga, or attempts to bully, 
the class; (6) the teacher who expect* the 
class to be unruly. The fact is that each 
of these teachers employs his own pecul- 
iar manner to conceal the lack of matter 
and mpthod due to hin own indolence or 
Incapacity, and an ordinary child instantly 
perceives thia. 

There are many details of class man- 
agement that one Icanis only by experi- 
ence. The children muat be comfortable ; 
the subjects dealt with must be such as 
concern them ; the teacher m.u.«t. 'cio'v. Vtfb 
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inferior to them in character even if he 
be »o in atuintneiit ; he intut let it be sc^a, 
without mcDtioninK the fact, that DOtJiing 
in the way of diaordtfr or iiuttenUoD. will 
escape faiB eye, or will be tolerated, and 
that nothing in the way of interest will 
be overlookf^ or fail to be reeeiired synpa- 
theticaU^. 

It should not be impoesible in a Sud- 
daj-flchool cliifis to promote esprit tje corps, 
and to create a high tone. I'he clan 
fthould be an entity, feeling it»etf as a 
olaa, not mcrrty as a Dumb«r of indi* 
vidtula. Then a cUse trciHion can bo 
ciJtivat«d; it may cume to be "under- 
Rtooii" tliat in this claKS had manners do 
not appear; not that the <'hil<ln'rt are 
superior prigs, but that any one who iu- 
tnxlticcs an element of disorder is doing 
■ ahockinxly anunual thing with which 
no one wilT Rympathiiu*. 'I'he contagion of 
trombers is very marked among cliihlren; 
they are especially open to suggestion from 
a common life; group-conBcionsncaa u 
pronounced, and individuals can be led 
instinctively to wiah to contribnte more 
than others to tlie good n-putnlioii of tlie 
class, and to be speeiaUy lo>fl] to the rules 
it has been found necessary to lay down. 

A statement of all that one ought to 
be to manage a clnee successfully is som» 
what HtHhearK^ning : yet one must aim at 
the ideal. I'he teacher mnat be never 
in doubt oe to the right couree to take — 
muBt never say "I have a mind to — ," 
but must firmly exercise power. He must 
be true to his own orders, making tltem 
quite explicit nnd seeing that they are 
obeyed. Never silow an act of disobedi- 
ence, even of omission, to go unsf^cn. He 
must be self-reliant ; quite just ; extremely 
kind, and nj^njiathflic and pati(?nt. It ia 
well to assioclate wiUi the cliUdren in their 
happy momGnts. 

Above everything, sea aM; not merely 
what every member of the cIbss does, but 
what ifl passing bwieath the surface, what 
is happening in the mind, what is develop- 
ing in the soul. (See Pedngogy; Pey- 
chology, Child.) J g^^^ p^j^ 

CLASS RAHE9.— The class name ia one 
of the popular methodit promoting spirit 
in organized classes. In schools, sthl^ic 
teams, ball clubs, regiments, and the lilie, 
a pharacteriutic name is highly priced. 
The popular ball teams of the day are 



known almoot ciclo^iTety fay tlie 
names given them by their admireii 
With boys* and girU' dacaea, and wiA 
dassee of young people, the name ofbi 
becomes a watchword which inspires daa 
loyalty. With boys' daasee, names with 
a suggestion of humor, or with a dial* 
tenging sound, arc popular; girls' daaa 
are apt to chooiie nsmve with a view to 
sentiment or beauty; clossea of men mil 
bear, probably, the names of chosen lead* 
era, Bible characters, heroes of Cfarisliaa 
history, some popular teacher, or local re* 
ligioos leader. Mr. Marshall Uudsoa ga«t 
to the classes inspired by bis leadsrabip 
the name of Baraca — the valley of blc» 
ing. The women's clsHea in the BaiaoB 
movetnent took the Dtme of Phitattua. 
(Sec Baraca-Pbtlatbea Btble Ctsases.) A 
class of Seniors which has organised nuoj 
uthere took the name of Agoga — lead«r- 
ship, or the trained life. (See Agoga and 
Amona Bible Classes.) 

Among the popular names for mixed 
clasBea aie — Comrades of the CrosL The 
Fnendly Class. Fnmt Line Class, Fmot 
Itank Class, Golden Rule, Heralds of the 
King, Loyal L^on, Messengers of tbt 
King, Research Class, The Tw^ntietii 
Century; for womeji's clawes — Daughten 
of the Covenant, Daughters of the Sia^ 
Gleaners, Loyal Daughters, Prisdllai» 
Inner Circle, Bethany; for men's cUsMS 
— The Bueineps Men's Bible CHao, 
Friendly Fellows. Gideon Bible CUk 
KnightA of the Red Circle, Loyal Brotbv- 
hood. The Busy Man's Class. 

Fbaxclin McElfkbe. 

OXASS FINS.— The .^undav-school da« 
often aduptK the method of all lodges and 
orderH by the uite of a class pin. Its ralae 
as an aid in promoting a feUow-fe^ng 
can never be doubted by any one wbo hai 
accn the fraternity spini in school or al- 
lege. The badge of the modem clasf 
organization is used to cement the mtie- 
bers in close (ricndBhip, and to swor 
loyal loyalty to the clasa. A pin wfaidi 
has an emblem and displays the class nanK 
and motto or cnlor, or has some defintt* 
AigniHoance, is one of the moat succmsfnl 
mcaui^ of binding groups together; espe 
cially in pupils of Junior or Intennediitf 
years. There is a satisfaction in displar- 
ing a class pin which should not w 
neglected by thoeu who would adapt tbc 



ClMiification of the library 

orguiiitution of the Sunday school to the 
real wants of young ltf«. 

The Use of Pin/i for the Divtsiom of tk« 
Bitndap School. The pia worn by teacberg 
and papiis of the Elementary Division 
has a white center cnc:jrde() with green; 
the pin of the Secondary Division — tho 
teen jvare — a white center encirvlvd witli 
blue; the Aiult Divieion a white center 
encirclod with red; the Teacher Training 
Division a whit« center encircled vith 
gold; and the Homo Division a white 
center encircled with purple. The pin 
of tho Adult D*>parttuent haa been a 
wonderful nieane of advancin]^ fellow^ip 
anuiitgf men ; it is a frequent nteana of 
recognition among etmugcre, aud of pro- 
moting clasa luyalty. 

Fkanklin McElfbesk. 

CLASSrnCATIOH OP THE SmTOAT- 
SCHOOL LIBaiay.— See Iauhauy, The 
S.S. 

CLASSB00M8.— Sbk Ajichitecturb, 
S. S. 

COBB DIVINITY SCHOOL.— See Bib- 
lical iNSXitUClJON UV CoaiU»i?ONI>Kh'CR. 

COIIECTIOV, THE SUiniAT-SCHOOL. 

— ^See FiSANCEB. S. S. ; Sunday School, 

Oo«T OF TUB. 

COLLEGE STtmENTS AND THI SW- 
DAY SCHOOL.— Coiieg)! ntudetitii are be> 
coming increafiingly inlereated in the 
Sunday wJiool. Of the :)7,:t3(i women 
studeute and 47,157 men students en- 
rolled in voluntarj- Bible study groupa iu 
colleges and preparatory Bcbools (1913- 
14), i^,S!i7 women snd 24,fi38 men were 
in church cLatuttM. College iitudents are 
also finding is Sunday tchoola one rery 
important field for voluntary community 
service, esfwcially in connection with the 
organized rloMte^ of boyi* or girle, with 
their social, athletic, and other activities. 
The HtudcnU of one college are conduct- 
ing Sunday schools in seven centers, and 
sixihr atudentii are working as aupcrin- 
tenaentA and teachers. Upper dau stu- 
deote are aleo leading groups of under 
c]a<etn4>n. Tht^se leaders are usually 
under expert Huiwrvision and are receiv- 
ing training both in the priocipleit of uuc- 
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cessful leadership and the actual conduct 
of their groape. 

The larger recognition of the need of 
SuDday<ecfiool work especially adapted to 
atudeats makee it possible to relate an 
increaaing number of college students to 
the Suntfty school. The very experience* 
of college etudenta make their problcuu 
different and more preHaiug thaa those 
of young peoplu of the same age in the 
ordinary eomjuunity. The sudden change 
from the dificiptine of home and the 
influence of local conaniunity sentiment 
to the freedom of the college environment 
immfdiately bringfl out acutely varioua 
practical questioug of morals and religion. 
Science and philoeophy raise numerooa 
pmblcms in regard to the Bible and reli- 
gion. Many students thus pasH through a 
period of reli^ua doubt uud reconstruc- 
tion. The university spirit of independ- 
ent invertigation leads many of tliera to 
wish to face thei>e problems for them- 
eelvea. Again, there i« the opportunity 
for academic training in the Bible and 
other subiccU in the field of religion. 
Increasinsly it will be possible to offer 
such academic training to coilf^ sta- 
deats which is not generally available to 
other young persuus. 

'riicw! cougiderations have led those ia- 
tcTtisted in college voluntary study to feel 
Ih&t college students should have studiea 
especially adapted and diffcIx^ut from 
those of young people of the same age in- 
the community. This means classes in 
the Sunday Hchool composed exclusively 
of students, and where there is a eum- 
cient number, a department ; leaders hav- 
ing the student viewpoint; classes of the 
discuieional type in order that students 
may be given the opportunity to fotin 
personal convictions and make decisions; 
special studies ailapted to the psycholog- 
ical eharacteristics, intereeta,- and proh- 
lems of students, and personal guidance 
in daily Bible readings, weekly study and 
group dittcusetion. 

Accordingly the Sunday School Council 
(1913) took the following action: 

"A flubconitnUle« of tbls Commltt«« has 
boon worklDfi In cooperatton with a Com- 
mission reprcscDtlnic ihe Yaung Mian's 
CbrlSllRD AHHui'latioii. th? YoiiOK Womnn'B 
Cbrlatlito AsiKirlstlon. biblical Icfitractors 
in collAgca and unlverBltlcs, and hL-admitiitFra 
In MKondttO' ■chnolH In the conaldoratloa of 
the problem of worklss out s sfstsotatlc aa.-l 
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proftresirive course of Bible stady tor Bto- 
denU. both for curriculum study and for 
ToluntAry eUsB«e. lookiog to & mor« p«rf«ct 
corT«lfttIon of the work of Blbl« atudy and 
Inatrucllon «s carried on In th« Saadky 
•cbools, tbe Cbrlallui Asjk>cUUod«, uid tbe 
bisb«r laatltutlou of learulss- We are Is 
entire STBipatbT wttb tbli effort, and we are 
mnrlDCVd tlttt w far u tlie Suiulaj icbool 
Is Ttiated to tklB itudent «lemeiit, atadenU 
abould bn Drovl(l«d for a^ & distinct Rroup. 
aad that ia school communltlea atudcnt d«- 
partmcnta should b« orsanlsed In the local 
Ssaday BCboola, and siKclal courxa abould 
tie provided adapted to this clan of roaag 
people whose tralDloK makea It poaslbI« for 
them to do more eOdent work than tbo 
average yoans people of a eorr<>iipondlnK 
ace. and who«i» problems and «boHo Intel- 
lectual and rollglous tnter«Bts are peculiar. 
We rvcomnivad that the Conunlttee ob 
Lenou Course* of thin Council he reqVMted 
to cooperate with the CommliaUnt above 
refwred to and report results to the Cooo- 
dl at Its next aeaston, or to the Executive 
OoumUlee." 



FoHowiag this action, a SuboeBBfliittee 
on CollegL* Courees of the Sunday School 
Ootmcil of Evangelicftl I>eiiominations 
(j. v.), and the Committee on Voluntary 
Study of the Council of North Amerit^an 
Student Movemt^nttt ( r«pr«»«Dtmg the 
StodeDt Young Aim's and Youug Wom- 
en's Christian Associationa and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer MoTemeut), with the co- 
operation of variotifl other leaden ac- 
?uainted with the student field, made a 
i¥«b etitdj of the college needs and have 
prepared the outline for a new gradod 
fonr yeara" Toluntaiy study cumculoin 
for the hm of nonacadeinic classes both 
ia and vatdde of the Sunday echooL This 
eurrieulum i» based on the psychological 
characteristit^s and driminaDt interests 
and problems of students. It combinee 
the study of the Bible with that of 
foreign missions end North American 
prob^ms, and is planned to evpplement 
study in the academic curriculum in the 
field of religion. 1'heee Committees are 
preparing detailed outlines for the work 
of each year. In short, this means prac- 
tically tne au^eeting of graded lessons 
for college st^ents. Several of tbe de- 
nomintttions and the North American 
Student Movemonte are cooperating in 
the preparation of textbooks based on 
these outlines. Sludrtnt Slandardt of 
Action and Christian Standardi in Life, 
Part one and Part two of the firet year 
have thus been prepared (1915). 



The local churches in «^lege toni^ 
and tbe denominatioos at large, are tak- 
ing a greater interest CUsaea mon 
adapted to oolfege students are now beiog 
prorided, aod led by ministers, atudoit 
pastATs, profeHon in Bible chaira, tai 
otlicr professors, graduates iu the co&h 
muDity, and able students, they are at- 
tracting an increasing number of sta- 
dents. 

The North American Student Chr» 
tian Aeeociations have niude the rdaih 
tary etcdy of the Bible, foreign mJaaioML 
and Norui American problems one of 
their main lines of activity. Each ^«ar ia 
this work there is a larger co&peratwn b^ 
tween the local womcn^ and men's Ano- 
ciationa and tbe Sunday schools in the 
■college town. During the first years tfam 
volimtary study groupn were held wiy 
largdy otttsid^- of the cburcfa. While the 
lodil AnociatiuiLs have possibly been mon 
tardy than necessary in recognizing the 
poaaihility of a closer relation to the Sun- 
day school, it ia doubtful if the tnovencU 
would hare started except from OBtaid* 
the Huoday school. When tliia vid*- 
spread etudvut Bible study movemoit 
coaiunentx-d, the Sunday school was coo* 
eidered largely for children, and most col* 
lege gtudents felt they were beyond that 

X Further, it was before the day» 
tbo graded Sunday school, and oust 
local chtircbes were unwilling to miks 
special provision for etudentit. The Stu- 
dent Christian Associations sought to 
rearh tliese »tudcnt« tiiroogh email dis- 
cuBsioual clojttws, following the natanl 
social groups of dormitories, fratemitieit 
and college daseee. Special study texts 
were prepared and leaden adapted to stu- 
dents were provided. In this way stu- 
dents were won for voltmtary Bibie asA 
mission study, and a great service hu 
been rendered the church. 

The policy of Uie Student Chrirtiaa 
Aasociationa during the laat few yean ha) 
been to help in allying just a many stn- 
dcnts as poMublc with locid Sunday achoob 
which ore willing to make praruioo for 
work adapted to attideots. (See Touv 
Men's Christian AssociatdoD aod tbe S. S.) 
Por instance, among the men studentt 
reported in Sundav-school ctasaee (ISllt- 
14) almost one-halt were in chait^ datm 
promoted directly by tbe Associatioa. 
This docs Dot include many more Afa»- 
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ci«tions whidi reported they were coSp- 
erating id Bible study within the local 
churches. The cooperBtive work Da^on- 
ally oa graded studies fur college etudcuta 
in making this local cooperation more eaay 
and effective. 

If the Toluntarr stndy ia to be the most 
effective it muMt he planaed to reach the 
life of the ciitia' student body. This 
HK^ans tinited and cooperative effort in 
which the churchea and the Student 
Christiaa Aiigoc-iations will join. The 
first efforts will b« ccntervd on reaching 
every last student pouaible for the church 
classes, but for the preseut, at leant, the 
OBtside-chnrch groupR must he contioned. 
These usually meet » di9ercnt hour from 
the churt^h claK.ic-i<, and are conducted at 
convenient centers in rooming hoUBes, 
boarding clnbs, fraternity hoosea, etc. 
Througn them large numbers of unioter- 
e«t«d fitudenU arc reached who caiinot as 
yet be won for the church classea. They 
also provide for the etudy of foreign mis- 
aiona and Nortli American problems, sup- 
plemeDtiDg tiiat offered in the Sunday 
s<diool. la this way 2-1,250 men and 
15,479 wnmen were enrolled (1914) in 
Tolnntary Bible study groups outside the 
church, and 10,000 men and 18,000 
women were enrolled in sapplementsry 
Tolnntary groups for the study of foreign 
missiona ami North American problems. 
With iitiitk'isEnnnlike planning the volun- 
tary atuJy may be made to play its full 
Mit in touching the life of the entire col- 
lege of nnivereity. 

The relating of the coll^ students to 
the Sunday s^ool during undergraduate 
days is of largest significance to the 
church. The thousands of §tudent£ in col* 
l^ee and preparatory schools are training 
for future leaderBliip. They are nwded 
in local communities in all parts of tb« 
nation, an members of Sunday-school 
clasAcs, to help bring to hoclcwunl com- 
manitiea the ideal of a modem graded 
Sunday school, and to be part of the more 
adequate and better-trained teaching force 
which the gredal Sunday flchool demands. 
Adcfjoate training in the Bihie, religious 
pedagogy, and kindred subjects in the 
field of religion, ts needed in tho academic 
curriculum for these future Sunday- 
school workers. Increasingly these are 
b«ing offered. But there is alao need of 
the voluntary classes and roluotary serv- 




iceL The voluntary study claHsea are giv* 
ing the students opportunity- to come to 
jjcncual conviction which results in ac- 
tion. Membe:rEhip in Sunday-scbool 
classee, and Suuday-school teaching dur- 
ing the undergraduate period, areDring- 
ing to thousands of txiUege Btudents such 
a conviction of the importance of Sunday- 
school work aa lcad.i them to ally them* 
selves with it after graduation, and arc 
furnishing theoretical and practical tT«ia- 
ing in preparation for such future activ- 

'*y- H. S. Elliott. 

COLLSaXATE PBOHIBITIOH ASSOCI- 
ATIOH.— See TKiirettANCE Teachino in 

THE H. S. 

COT.T.TEH, WILUAK (1771-1843).— 

Bapti&t clergyman. Boni in Scitiuute, 
Jlasfl., October 11, 17*1, He wan grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1797. 
White a student at Brown Universi^ be 
oi>cned tt Sabbath school in Pawtuclcet, 
R. I., for the employees of Mr. Samuel 
Slater's factory village. Ue studied 
theology with Dr. Marcy, and was op- 
dainen in Boston in 1799. He »erved 
brief pastorates in Newport, B. I., and 
New York oi^. He spent sixteen years 
as pastor of the Firgt Baptist Church in 
Charlcetown, Mass., when delicate health 
cauwd him to resign. He wa^ appointed 
"minister at large" in Boston where he 
labored eff^tually. He waa editor of the 
National PhUanthropiiit, and later of the 
Baptist Preacher. He died in Boston, 
Maas., March 9, 1843, It was said of Mr. 
Collier: "The sphere that he filled vu 
not large, but he filled it well." 

8. Q. ATSE8. 

COIT, SAfiAH,— This little girl of 
eleven years of age is said to have been the 
means of starting the Srat Suuday Bcbo<d 
in the state of New Jersey at Fatereon, 
in 1794. The school w*a for the benefit 
of the workers in a calico factory, 

S. 0, Atbes. 

COHSDVATIOn 8EATICS.— This serr- 
ice seeks so to relate the Sunday school 
and public worship that the entire Sun- 
day tchool will be in the preaching service 
and the entire coi^^regation will be in the 
Sunday echool. This is accomplished by 
combining the two Into one service which 
occupies about one hour and forty-five 
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xuiaotes, The foUowing order of woraUp 
will illustrate: 

1. Organ Voluntsry 

2, Hymn 
8. Prayer 

4. Dozology or Qloria 

5. Anthem 

6. ZnvocntioD, Offertoiy, Choir 

7. AnQouncuuenttf 

8. Hymn 
8. Sermon 

10. Hymn 

11. Bililt; Study 

12. Report* 

13. Hymn 

14. Benediction 

For the sake of clearer explanation tfae 
program is divided into three aectioiu. 
The riksential dement in that of the length 
of the service. The first section shonH 
occupy from thirty to thirty-five minutes. 
The second from twenty-five to thirty. 
Tho third frcnn thirty-five to forty. In 
every otlier reKpect than that of time, tlie 
dilTerent sections may b« varied to auit the 
congregation's form of worship. To be 
succosiful, the preaching service mart pre- 
cede the SundaY school. In some stctions 
many adults will nut Icnve home to attend 
Sunday «chonl fSrst) but t!i<>y will come 
to the preaching servioe, and when present, 
it is not difficult to hold them to tho 
school. 

The erifiis in the service i« at the time 
the pastor announces tiie hymn foLIowing 
the Bfrmon. He should not diemiss the 
congregation, but ahoinid kindly persuade 
flll to remain to the Sunday school. At 
this point the superintendent aesunies 
charge of the school. lie calls tlie school 
to oMer at the close of the study period 
and closes the sessioa, The pastor pro- 
naunoeii the benediction. 

Advantages of the Plan. It trains the 
children in the church. The Sunday 
school thus holds them in the church and 
not apart fruni it, as the separate school 
sometimes seems to do. 

It tends to keep the adults in tho Sun- 
day school. The shorter public service 
does not tir« them, and they are willing 
to remain for Bible study. 

It multiplies .\dn3t Bible classes by in- 
creasing the number of adults in the 
school. It incponsoe their efficiency by 
giving thcin the bcncfit of both eerrices. 



It holds young men and boys to tlie 
diurch and school. The parents are piM- 
ent and the young people cannot oatgro* 
such a school. 

It promoter evanfreliKro in the school 
The pupils witne.«fl the recreption of lomi- 
bers, the administering of baptism, are 
present at the communion, hear the appeal 
of the Goepcl, ar« senaitire to the atmos- 
phere of reverence and worship; all of 
which causes them to want to beoome 
members of the chareh and to lead a 
Christian life. 

It cultivates reverence in the Sunday 
school. They go from worship to toe 
study of the Word and carry tho spirit of 
reverence with them. This is a very 
marked effect (See Rcvereaoe in the 
S. S.) 

It creates and matntaina enthosiasm hj 
greatly increasing the number attendiag 
both services. 

It promotes family religion by permit- 
ting the family to attend Uie churdi serv- 
ice together, ait together, and retoro home 
together. 

It enables families to have Sunday 
dinner at noon. Permits hotel and board- 
ing house residents to attend chnicb lad 
return for the meal. 

It gives a long Sunday afternoon for 
family life or rest, and increases the at- 
tenduiice at the evening service oo that 
account. jj ^ q^^^ 

COMEimrS, JOHH AMOS.— Seb Uo- 
SAVUK CucKcu (Cnitas Featsum). 

COia££NC£]f£irT IS THE SITVDAT 
SCHOOL.— See Osuication as-d UbaS- 

CATK COFBSEB. 

coioassioir motekeht.— s it 

Peotestant Episcopal Ciiirscn. 

COHUITTXE ON BELIOIOUS EDTT- 
CATION.— Behind ever)- efficient SundsT 
school there is either one person or a group 
of persons who are its motive power, it< 
inspiration. The more permanent thtt 
center of influence the more sabstantiil 
will be the character of the school WiUi 
the purpose of establishing and maintaio- 
ing such a permanent council a Coo- 
mitteo on Religious Edaeatiop u so|> 
geeted and proposed. 
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1. Hame. The Committee on Religioas 
Education (inseriiDg tlie specific name 
of the local church or Stiniiny i-chool) is 
a name both appropriate and ttwily under- 
stood. 

n. HembcrBliip. The memliers of this 
Committee ehould consist of three, five, 
seven, or mor« pereons according to the 
sisc and charntiter of the school! They 
sliould he (a) the paittor; (b) the director 
of religious education ( if there be one) ; 
(c) the general auporiDttindent of the 
Sunday school; (d) the departmental 
principab; (e) the director of music; (fl 
the secretary of the school; (g) the clers 
of the church i (h) the chuiruiKu of ths 
Committoc on Beltcioua Education. 

The character of the duties that fall 
upon this Committee ae the responsible 
head of the Sunday school requires that 
its members should be made as permanent 
aa any other regularly elected ofBeialii of 
the church. 

m. Qoalifloationi for Hemberthip. ]. 
It is assumed that the persone whoee (>osi- 
ttooa give them a ptaro on this Com- 
mittee were chosen for this duty hecnuse 
of their competence and training in that 
particular phase of Sunday-school activ- 
ity- 

2. Th^ should be in full sympathy with 
the best ideaU of Sunday-school eflicicDcy, 
and also iu hearty accord witli every 
effort to coord iuate the work of the Sun- 
day school with all the other activities of 
tlie church. 

3. 1'h«- method of ajipuiiitmcDt of mem- 
bers of tlie Committi-c Hhuuld be so elastic 
as to allow the church to take advaatage 
of any newcomers or profesainnal eda- 
catora who tnieht bo avnilnble. Let 
nothing be iron-dud in methodti of finding 
and drafting new helpers. 

4. Use the very beat material of the 
church whetlicr men or women. 

IV. Purpose. Tlie purpose of this Com- 
juittes ie to provide a small well-equipped 
body of pcrtjons upon whom shall rest 
th« foil roepoDsibility for the policy and 
l^eral conduct of the Sunday school. 

y. Dntiea. 1. To act oh a kind of sc 
official coDDcil on all matters that pertain 
to the life and attivities of the Simday 
school in the local church. 

2. To determine the whole range of ac- 
tivities of the school, the needs, tTie mate- 
rial to meet these needs, and the best 



method of guiding the school in the proper 
lines of work and service. 

3. To psas upon the qualiGcatioos of 
teachers, to recommend tor appointment 
on the teaching elaff those who are fully 
qualified to rpndor the sorvico requited, 
and where advisable, appoint such teach- 
ers. 

4. To exercise some personal aupervi- 
sioQ over the general and special work of 
the school, to aseertuin whuthur iiiAtruc- 
tioua are being carried out, and whether 
tha methods adopted achieve success in 
the results obtained — but to do all this 
tactfully and with as little show of author- 
ity as possible. 

5. To maintain close fraternal Tela* 
tions between denominational and inter- 
denominational ageDcies in Sunday-school 
work, so OS to toke adranti^e of any nev 
material or methods which may become 
available. 

fi. To report in detail to the church at 
each annual meeting the statistical and 
other tangible ickuIIh of the year's work. 

TI. OrganizBtion. The members of tlie 
Committee sbciild take their positions by 
virtue of their respective offices. To these 
positioTis tliey are usually elected annually 
to servo one year. The Comniittce ahoald ' 
have a chairman and secretary, and at 
least the following standing subcom- 
mittees: (a) Order of Service: To study 
and i-econmiond to the Committee for 
adoption the best order of sen-ice that the 
she and departmental arraugemeat of the 
school pemiitii. 

(b) Courats of Study: To examine and 
recommend to the Committee that course 
or those courses of lessons whidi seem 
best adapted to the abilities and capacities 
of the teachers and pupiU of the school. 

(c) Social Service: To plan and super- 
vise methods of uxpruMioual activity for 
community betterment. 

(d) Recreation: To devise and oversee 
the athletics, pisy, picnics, aud other 
recreational activities of the school. 

There might be such other committeea 
as one on ea^ of the following items, vii.: 
— music, missions, library, deoorationa, 
follow-ap schemes, honors and prises. 

VII. Powen. 1, Each local church 
should grsut to the GDmniittcc oa Bcli- 
ginuR Education such authority as said 
church may deem wise. 

2. Its powers should be limited to tV«. 
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Suiidajr Bchool, to iiiv<!«t igatlng, to plan- 
Ding, to (letenniiiiuK aniT to nupervisiiig 
tfae entire Bctirtty of the school. 

3. As a Standing Committee, it ahoaM 
hare anthori^ to present to the charcli 
ut any regular mooting recommendations 
for an; action wbidi it considera visa 
for the improvement in anj wav of the 
general managprnent of the school. 

4. It hIiouI'I Kuvc uuthority to sit in 
council witli oUicT lioiiiia of a eimilar 
eharai^ter, and to report upon aiiy meas- 
ur ea wh ich »e«m to commend tJiemwlvee. 

Tm. Hettiiigi and Qnonun. 1. The 
Committcv stiafl nicot &t least once a 
month, and shall follow a regular order 
of business, which it has adopted for 
itaelf. special meetinge may be called by 
the chairman cither on his own initiative, 
or at the written request of any tvfo mem- 
berR. 

5. A majority of the members should 
constitute a quorum for the transactiou 
of l,u«inc«8. j,j^ M p„,j.g 

See The Church School; Organization, 
S. S. 

Bef ereace : 

Folder No, 2 of Commission on Reli- 
gious and Moral Education of the 
Northern Baptist Convention (1913). 

coMurnnoN, tee chus'S.— scb 

Child's Commdnion. 

COMMTTHJTY 8UPEEINTEHI»ENT.— 
See New Haven Keligious Edejcation 
Prdeiutiox ; Keuoioub Education As- 
bocution. 

COMPLETELY OBADES SEMES.— 

By.v. Hiin.K ^rvur Union Lkssoss. 

CORDUOT.— See Activitt and its 
PiuiCE IN Beligioub Education; Moral 

AKD HELIQI0D9 EDUCATION. TesTS OF 

Efficikncy la; Motites, The Appbal 
TO, IN Hklioious Education ;rnizi!8 and 

RkWAHUS; PsYCHOLOQr AKD pEDAQOQir, 
CONTalBUTIONS OF, TO THE WoEK 01'' THE 

S. S.; Pi'Bi-ic Schools (ITnited 
Statbb), Moral Ikstbdction in the. 

CONFIRMATION.— The ceremony 

called confirmation ig used by several 
branchee of the Chrietian Church to sup- 
plement or complete baptism, either in- 
fant or adult. In some churohea it i$ 



hold to be a sacrament, in othen t 
rite. Tlie word in its tecluiieal sen« it 
not used in the New Testament, but aa- 
pears about the Sfth century. It is iw* 
Tired from the Latin confirmare, to «stal»- 
lislu It« primary reference is to Cba 
atrengtbeuing or ooniinnine of charaetsr 
throogb the gift of the Holy Spirit, this 
being the i>oint of empliagiti wht^rever oon* 
iimtatioii i« regarded ae a sacrameaL It 
is also considered to refer to the ratifyiog 
or ooDfirming of baptiunal vovs. Ooo- 
finnatioa is practiced by both Greek and 
Roman Catholics, by lluthenuut, by the 
Church of Bnglaud, the Proteatant Bc^ 
copal Church in America, and a tew otber 
minor bodies. 

History. Both the main emphasii io 
confirmation, i. «,, the gift of the Spirit, 
and it« nncieot symbol, the trying on 
of hands (stiU piactieed by Anglumafl 
and Lutherans, tnough superseded soma 
cuuturipj ago in the Roman UMge by a 
tap on the cheek) connect the ceremoay 
vith the Biblical custom of coufeniog 
a blessing Uirougb the laytDg oD of haDdi. 
Both CatholicA and Anglicans appeal to 
Actx S:\4-n and Hebnfws 6:2 as warnot 
for the usage. In earliest Christian ^ma, 
tlie bishop being present at all hflptinn^ 
and the candidates being mostly adults, it 
was customary iiiuiicdiAtcly after baptim 
to auoint tlie candidate with oil, and for 
the bishop to place hia bouda npon him in 
bleseing. 

When increase of baptiamii rendered tt 
less po&iible for the bishop always to be 
present, two different proc«lar«s aroaa 
In the East, where greattT emphasu was 
laid i][>on the anointing, the bishop r«> 
(HTv^d to himself the coneecratiao oS the 
oil, but allowed it to be applied to tfae 
candidate by any proshytcr. Hence, to- 
day, in the Eastern Church, infants are 
baptized, conflrmod, and recviTc coa- 
Diuuion, all in a single senrice, which it 
conducted by a presbyter. Id the West, 
however, the emphasta rctnaintng oo the 
laying on of hands, confirmBtiiHi «H 
separated from bji{)tifim and vjts l ew rv c^ 
for the biehop's conrenience, being oltl« 
mately deferred until the chiid'a ei^tli 
3^ar, or even longer. At tlie Hefonw* 
tion many Protoetants, owing to the reval- 
sion against sacraiDontal ideas, abandonwd 
confirmation entirely, and substituted in 
educational process based apon the <st»- 






chiKni. aiid mlminating in a formal ad- 
Diiesion of the candidate to th« holy com- 
munioD. after due exatoiuatioD bcfvrc the 
congregation. 

I«i]thor (q, V.) in spite of harsh criti- 
cism of coDQrmiitioi) an h. eacruinent, did 
not oppose it eo long as it was thoroughly 
nnderatood to be purely s huiuan inven- 
tion. It was only in Uo«w>, however, so 
far 08 Ofrmniiy was concenied, that a 
definite rite uf t'onfinnatiou was adopted, 
chiefly throagh the influence of Martin 
Bucer. alwut 1838-39. The influence of 
Spener (IS35-1705) (y. v.) and the Pie- 
tista 8et;urcd a far wkUt adojitiun, and 
the rite is now univeraal iu tlie Lutheran 
Church. Meantime, in England, the 
ancient custom of confinnation, with a 
scrricc in Eoglish, van coutinaed, though 
the racramcDtnl conception of it vm 
abaiidoDcd. 

Significance. Views of couflrmation 
have b(s.-ii extremely varied since the 
Ref omial iou. The Roman Church re- 
gards it as the eecond of the seven sacra- 
menti, attrihutiii^ it, by help of an argu- 
ment from tradition, to Christ** com- 
uand. It is considered to confer a grace 
ed robur (for etrengthening), distinct 
from that conferred in baptism. The nse 
of tho "chrism" (auoiiiling with oil) is 
held to take the plac^ uf the ancient lay- 
ing oD of bands aa & symbol, and the 
bisliop's tap upon the cheek of the candi* 
date is to remind the latter that he must 
fight a eood fight in Chrisfb name. The 
I<atins nave thus separated confirmation 
from baptinn on the one hand (a-t effect- 
ing spiritual growth where baptism gives 
spiritual birth), and from the holy com- 
muniou of the other (iu that it ia no 
loneer considered a gateway to the latter). 
Children in the Koman Church to-daj re- 
ceive their fiivit communion several years 
before cunflrmntion, and on tlio ground of 
their baptisra. 

Among Lutherans confirmation is con- 
flidered nartty an a necessary consequent to 
infant haptfmi. The Luthernns main- 
tain that iilllc cliildreu art received into 
God's covenant of grace in holy bap- 
tism. 

In necordance with Christ'B command 
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God and bare been taught t^u principles 
of the Christian religion. Iu their con- 
finnatioo they ackQstwIedge as their own 



the faith which their parents and spoiimrs 
profoRsed in their name when they were 
baptized, and are received into the fellow- 
ship of the congregation and admitted to 
the holy coniiii union. The act it«elf con- 
(lists of the L-onfcjMiou, the benediction, the 
laying on of hands, and the prayer of Uie 
cQurregation. The sacramental idea is en- 
tirely rejected. 

The conception of confirmation preva- 
lent in tlie Anglican Chun^hcs in ctoi<ely 
related to the Luthcriui, but girca greatc^ 
emphasis to the spiritual blc^King received. 
There i» an inclination toward the sacra- 
mcDtal position though the ceremony ia 
distinctly called a "rite." The eandidata 
also "ratifies and conflrmti" hin baptismal 
vowB, and is not admitted to conimunion 
until he is either confirmed, or "ready and 
dc8in>uti to be confirmed." 

TrMg«a aod Ritual. Both Grccka and 
BomaUB employ the "chrism,'* but the 
Greeks anoint not only the forehead, as 
in the Roman uw, but the eves, ears, nose, 
and feet as well. A apecial service for 
confirmation h found in the rituals of 
all the churches. Among Bomana and 
Anglicans the bishops alone confirm. 
The Homao Church requires a spoasor 
and each candidate ia allowed to choose 
au additional Clirisiiau name which ia 
conferred upon him la tie iservice. Tbft 
Greek Church confirms at baptism, even 
infants: the Roman usually at t«n to 
twelve years of age, though there is a pres- 
ent tendency toward a stilt earlier age; 
the Lutheran and Anglican usually from 
twelve to eiiteen. In each of the three 
latter churches considerable catechetical 
instruction precedes, but Itomaus and 
Lutherans are more systematic iu this 
reept?ct than Anglieana, 

Educational Talue. Quite apart from 
any question of Rpiritual gifts received, 
cnnfirmation 18 Justified aa a practical 
matter by its value for Christian nurture 
and edncation. By using it as supple- 
mentary to infant baptism, the church 
has the advantage of inspiring it« childnsn 
from the very first with a lieiise of mem- 
bership aud yet requiring at the age of 
discernment a pensonat acceptance of 
Christian standards of life. The prepara- 
tion of candidates is a most important 
feature. It offers eiccptioual opportunity 
for iuBtruetion in the peculiar confessional 
life of a church, aui Sa. •iesv.'Cwvi.^ *aA. 



spiritual etoadards. Dealing immpdiately 
with character and the inner life con- 
flrmatioD iostniction fonii« a cuuplcmi-nt 
to the neoess&rUy more intellectual t«auli- 
ing of retigtoQ in the pablic ecbooU of 
Qermany, and even in the Sunday achoola 
of America. It pais the pa«tor into more 
intimate touch with the yuuu^-r mcmbeis 
of hit) fliM'k. Unlusa earried back by do^ 
matic reaaoDs into the years of childhood 
proper (a mont undesirable tendency), 
connrmatioa coincidf^R with the early 
period of adolescence in which the natural 

Schologieal development of the iudivid- 
tend£ to produce a new and larger 
self, with deepoiird ethical and Hociat out- 
look. (See Adoleticciice and itii Signifi- 
cance.) The instruction and spiritual im- 
prcseion of coDfirmatiou help to direct 
and £z tbia new aelf, and ehuuld therefore 
be a feature of the opening period of 
adoloiwence. 

In addition, one may well believe that 
from botli ttie psychological and spiritual 
■tandpointa new and decisive el7ort6 of 
will, called to a climax by canflrmation, 
receive as their curreepondiu^ reward a 
apeeial infiux of spiritual ability. Thus 
the century-long appreciation of conSrma- 
tion 88 a strengthening from above ap- 
pears at) a true insight into the divina 
method of character-building. 

Lester Bradkeb. 
KefereDCet: 
An^liran Churcht-t: 

Hall, A. C. A. Confirmation. Lon- 
don, 1902.) 
Jacknon. ItUlory of Confirmation. 
Haman Catholic Cliarch: 

Catholic EncycloptdiA. Confirma- 

tiou. by T. B. fiwiuucll. (New York.) 

Diclionnaire de Theologie Caiholique ; 

ed. by Vacant-Macgejiot. CoDfirma- 

tion. (Parig.) 

Wilhfilm, Joseph, and Scanncll, T. B. 
Manuai of Catholic Theology. Vol. 2, 
pp. 393-400. (London, luyS.) 
German Lutheran Church: 

Caspari. W. Kon^rmation. (!897.) 
Lorenz. Der KunftrtaaHan-UntfT- 
recht. (1911.) (Survey of suggeated 
instruction in ticmmn.) 

The natunt and doctrine of confirma- 
tion are atiU under discuasion bath in 
Germany and England: 

Herzog. Real-Etiajklopddie. Ar- 
ticle by Caspari. 



lonal Chnroli {Zagl 

MaaoQ, A. J. SiUUion of Confirma- 
tion to Bapliam. (LcmdoDt 1893.) 
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COSaaEOATIOKAL CHUBCH ( 
LAKD), SUKCAY-SCHOOL WOBX 
THE. — The Congregational churches u 
a whole ahowed early vctd in the fono- 
datiou of Sunday sehoola. In the Storf 
of Engtitk Congrtgatiottalixm the Rer 
T. Hooper says: "To the credit of Uw 
Independent churches they were amen; 
the QTBt to perceive the worth of the Sua- 
day school and to arail themselTcs of it' 
At the same time it muat be reoognind 
that the Sunday echools which first sprang 
up were the products of individuAl eflori 
rather than of collective action. Thdr 
connection with the chuto-h was unr^a- 
lated, and the respooaihility oi the chunk 
for their welfare unfalt They were » 
garded as a vital addition, or otherwtK, to 
the work of thv. church, according to iht 
attitude taken by tbe iiuthorities aa to Uw 
importance of this new development ef 
Chriattan activity. 

Aa the Tniat Deeds of some chu 
bear evidence, tlie attitude in the 
years of the movement waa in some 
actually hostile. In the majority of 
Htauees, however, the work commeooed 
a few devoted men and women vaa wai 
ly welcomed aa an enterpriae that 
prove an ally of no small importanoe to 
tho church. 

Orowth. Tho growth of Congwja- 
tioual Sunday achoola wna as a renll 
caau&l and spaaiuodio, and many yeti* 
elapsed before they found their rigfatfal 
place as an integral part of the acttritin 
of the church. la some casee, more *»■ 
peeially in the north of Rnglanil. tbr 
Sunday school grew up aa no agency in* 
dependent of the church, aJthouni maioly 
relying upon its adherents for ita supptf 
of t^-ucbttrs aud for financial support- 
This separation of two agencies tW 
ubould be complementary ia still felt io 
some degree. In the Story of Bn," 
CongreffaiionaiisBi already quotad^ 
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, it comineiitL>d upon as foUowB : "At 
CQt between iiic- church and ibe Huq- 
■chool Uiere is often a great gulf- 
le ask, 'How cud we bridge the calf?' 
iBwer, 'Doot build a bridge^ aoolish 
gnlf.'" 

here is, however, iocrcftfing evidence 
doBtr relatioiMhip bt'twcea the school 
the church to which it iy attached. 

interest ii being evinced in its 
rtb, and the pastor of the church la 
Iriably presideiit of the sdioot and 
* an actiTe part in ita development. 
ire are, however, matters still reqnir- 
ragent tfaoo^ht, if growth is to coa- 

le tmcbedced, eiich as tho training and 
ply of teaf^ers. A solution le ViTig 
nd in a general adoption of methods 
grading, and an adequate supply of 
beta obtained through enlieting, at tke 
nent of epportunity, the services of 
YOUQg peopiv of tbo church, 
lie erection of school buildings, too, 
e in accord with present-day needs can- 
be neglected; and lastly, there mast 
B fulltT recognition of thft fact that 
adiuol cuonot tlourieh If Unancially 
■red, ao that the collecting of proper 
pmeut is rcnclered impossible. 
fa Place. A recognition of the 
■e of the school in the economy of the 
jch and its devdojimt^t has been 
-e rapid in America tlian in England. 
ly in the present century, however, the 
i for lefonn in tho Sunday school to 
p pace with the growing educational 
icionsneas, became apparent. Many 
igregadoaal churchen at once realized 
value of such new methods sa were 

1 being advocated by Mr. 0. Hamilton 
hibald; and Toxtcth Congregational 
jrch. Liveriwol, inslitutt-'d the firgt 
laary Department .itarted in England, 
"he neeeasity for grading the Sunday 
lol tbroughoat, according to tbc nccda 
the pupils, is becoming increasingly 
I, and at this time many echoole arc 
i state of transition from old methoda 
IW. Althoufjb the ultimate results are 
I to be appmiBcd, prem-nt imlications 
IT that this development will prove 

of untold bleeding to the Sunday* 
xA movement. 

S* the late Rev. AJbort Swift, a Congre- 
onal minister for some time a«suciated 
*i the work at WeslmiiiKtLT Chaprl, 
bdoSf the Institute movement ones in 



large muasure ita initiation and impetna. 
Thia development is proving of no anudl 
value in keeping elder papila in touch 
with Bchool and church. 

Iq 1899 tlie Congregational Union of 
England and Walea officially recognized 
the important place of the Sunday school 
by including in the Congregational Year- 
book Btatuitics as to the number of pnpilt 
and teachers conncctwi with vAch dmrch 
and in the denomination as a whole. ThiB 
practice has been continued and the 
figures annually obtained are eagerly 
scanned, and looked upon as a measors 
of the growth of the church. 

In 1906 a further step was taken in 
the institution of an eihanstive inquiry 
into the efficacy of the Sunday achoou 
coiincctod with tho denomination ; thia 
resulted in the iasuc of a lengthy report 
entitled: Our Sunday Schools; aa Thty 
Are, and <u They May Become. In thia 
report the numerical strength of the 
schools and their rt'lntive efficiency is aa- 
timated. In addition, recommendatioaB 
are made for drawing the church and 
school into closer union, and so increas- 
ing the parmanont vsluc of their work. 

As an outcome of this official iuuulry, 
the Young People's Department or tJio 
Congregational Union was formed early 
in 1908 and recognized as an integral 
part of the Congregational Union of Kng- 
land and Wales, one of its cjtpn'sscd aiuis 
being to make the Sunday school of more 
value to the pupil and the church, hy the 
advocacy of carefully suggested reforraa. 

To carry this aim into effect. County 
CommitteeB for Work Among the Young 
have been formed in connection with Con- 
gregational associations of churchea 
throughout England and Wales. 

The newly formed department by the 
issue of literature and by keeping in 
touch with individual schools, assists 
churclies to organize and build up their 
work among tJie children so tliat it may 
become permanently cfTective, and thus 
stay the decline in church morabcrship, 
which has been the mark of ntcnt years. 
It ia a recognition of the collective re- 
Bponalbility of the denomination to th< 
children of Uie church. 

W. M. HABR19. 

CONOREOATIOITAL CHtmCH DT 
CANADA, STJHBAy-SCHOOL WORK OP 
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TS£. — Th« Congregatioiul schoole in 
Cioada have bod a most interesting his- 
tory, dating back to the first jrear of the 
jiiiiet«.-cntb century. The denomioation 
itaelf began optTatioiu in Kewfoandlaiid 
in 1645; Nova Sootia, 1763; New Bmns- 
wick, 177-1; Quebec, 1801, and in Ontario, 
1819. 

The Rev. Dr. Beotom came from Eng- 
land at the request of aome ncm-oonform- 
ist fioldier«, but arrived too Ut« to be of 
Berricc to them, as tliuy had been rcmoTed. 
However, he organized a church of forty 
members. For officiating at a marriage, 
and for exercising other miuinteriai func- 
tioiu, Dr. Bentom was fined forty poauda 
and imprisoned for six months. In the 
reign of King William IV a gtatate was 
paseed whieh pUoed Congregational min- 
laters in thi.<< rpspect OD an equality with 
other clergymen. 

During Dr. Bentom'B imprisonment 
Bev. Fr&uciE Dick arrived from England 
and began the pastorate. In Quebec, in 
the year 1801, Mr. Dick organized the 
firat Sunday Khool in Canada in connec- 
tion with the Congregational Church. 
This honor, however, has been claimed by 
wmc for a Miaa Hedge of MontreaL 
There in no distinct history of Sunday 
schools in Lower Canada, as it was then 
called, until 1835 when a church wai built 
in St. Maurice street, Montreal, and a 
Saaday school was regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the chtirch's work. Subse- 
quently, "Zion Church" had one of the 
largest ftchoola in that city. 

Id the Prorince of Ontario the Qrst 
Coogngational Sunday echoot vne organ- 
ized at a place called Froine in Elgin 
county. In 1819 a church liad been or- 
ganieed by Rev. Joseph Siloox, who re- 
mained its pastor for forty years. Some 
time elapsea before a Sunday school ap- 
peared, hut when orgnni».'d it met wher- 
ever public worship was held — in log 
houM«, banic, or public school buildings. 
Here the children were instructed in the 
Bible, without lesson helps, which were 
then unknown. The Bible was ita own 
interpreter. 

The school began at 9 A.M., and it atlH 
continues to meet at the same hour. It is 
worthy of note that one, AiuirRw llorton, 
was superintendent for forty consecntive 
years, and was only nhsKnt three Sunday* 
daring that time. Tlic children were ex- 



pected to "learn by heart" and recite not 
icts tlian aix rcr«ee of Scripture ever; 
Sunday, for which they were annoaU; 
rewarded with some inexpensive preHol 
These conditions were general elBewbcre. 

Aa time poascd new features were intro- 
duoed to keep pace with the progress of 
events. The luteniatioual Series of Lm- 
sons was regarded as a decided step a 
advance in Sunday-«chool work, and tbii 
series continues in use in moat of tk 
schools to-day, though in aome instanoH 
the Graded Series has been adopted. 
Hnwevor, this scries is considered u 
rather too exmuaire yet for the ordinary 
school The Adult Bible class early founa 
a place in some of the schools. It hu 
proved most halpful and its numbers hare 
gradually iucrcaocd. 

It IB eetinial«d that there are about 
Sunday schools, with a member^p 
10,000 pupils supervised by a staff 
about 1,00(1 teachers. 

In some schools the Boy Scoot and ' 
Guide movements have been introdr 
and whvn properly carried on they 
been found to inereoM! the iutereat of tkt 
young, not only in the school, but in tbi 
churdi as well. The thr«e mo«t bj^j 
organized schools of the deuomination is 
Canada are probably Emmanuel Churdii 
Montreal, Northern Church, Toronto, ani 
St. James Park, Winnipeg. 

In the teaching of the Echoola great 
stress i« laid on home and foreign nu*- 
BioDB, together with the vital question of 
temperance. Probably tlic majority ft 
the schools have a well eigned temperance 
wall pledge. 

The conviction is constantly growbg 
that the church can do its be«t work b; 
paying greater attention to ttw religious 
education of the young, and that the 

Eowth of the denomination depends vctt 
rgely upon having a well-equipped sua 
thoroiighly apgressive system of Sanday* 
school work. ^ p g^^ 

CONOREOATIOITAI CHUBCH, SOT- 
DAY-SCHOOL WORE OF THE.— Ooa- 

gregaf ionnlism in America dates its begin- 
ning from the landing of the Pilgrin 
Fathers at Plymouth, Mass., in IftW- 
They brought wilh them a churvb orgin- 
iKation whifh was established in Scroobj. 
Eng., in IGOG, and transferred to noIhiM 
in 1608. With the ^rcad of the cotoniR 
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le growth of tbc naion, they became 
tioaal deuommatioa. At tbe outset 
tuis was laid upon the individual 
;b, the churelip* uniting together 
[y for fcUoH-^iiip and cooperation. 
le churchcfl of the ConjircgAticnal fel- 
lip from the very first took a deep in- 

Iin reli^ouH etiuctation. It wait a 
amons iheid that the sdiool and the 
LdUHud be planted aide by side. The 
Bfitiou in tbu Miool as well ii« the 
:h was considered religious. The cIo«e 
iation of religion and education led to 
>UBding by these churches of Harvard 
ge in 1636, with Uio motto "JFor 
tt and the Churdi," and to the found- 
if Yale Uoivcraity in 1701. 
lese churches made proviflion, for 
er as well as paator in each church. 
use of limitations, generally the offico 
wmbincd and very frequently the or- 
ion and installation services made 
nitioQ of "Pastor and Teacher," even 
, both of theee were held by one 

■TW expected that all the children and 
i ebauld be catechized in thu home 
In as instructed in the church. With 
rowth of (wpulation and the entrance 
my klieng, it vm found that, even ia 

Et favored parts of the country, 
inbers were growing up without 
inBtruction, The early Sunday 
lU were nnt organized an the direct 
t of either denominational or church 
tt, but in the places where they were 
bahed the idea vrus quickly adopted by 
lODgrvgatiunul chun:hi.'s. 
I^e year 1816 a Society was formed 
Rton called "The Boston Society for 
[oral and Ke]igiou» Instruction of the 
(q. p.) Many organizations with 
r purpose grew up in all parta of 
__Jtry, generally hv a union of indi- 
lla and churches oi different denom- 
wa. ThiR led to the fonnntion of 
kmericaD S^lnllfty School Union in 
Feeling, however, that the work 
be more closely associated with the 
ihee, in the year ISZri, the Conerega- 
1 and Baptist cliurchca of Maiua- 
•tt« united in forming the Massa- 
itts Sflbliath School Union. In the 
3833 this Society was dissolved, and 
uomiuuttou furnied itsowi Society, 
as heartily approved by both de- 
,tione, and at the firet Annoal Meet- 




inf; it waa stated that it was not h case of 
divirion, but of multiplication, as each 
Society had been able to aceonipliiih a.s 
much singly as both had previouiUy done 
unitedly. 

The Baptist organization some years 
later become a part of the National So- 
ciety of that denomination, at Philadel- 
phia, and tbe Congregational organixatioD 
by different ulagee be^une the Tecognixed 
dcnoniinntioiial agency for carrying for- 
ward th« Sunday-McbiH)! work. Different 
organizations for publishing were merged 
with the Society, and in 1858 the name 
became "The Congregational Sabbath 
School niid Publishing Society." With the 
change of name in 1898 it became in the 
fullest sense a National Society. 

The Massachusett* Sabbath School So- 
ciety hud been aiding with grants of litera- 
ture, and to some extent with missionary 
service, the Sunday-scho(d work in tbe 
Devest states of the West, especially Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Missouri. The Congr«^tional churches 
in the&e new Commonwcaltha were united 
in state aasociatione, and by vote gave rec- 
ogii itiou to the work oi the Sabbath 
School Society. 

The larger part of the work, howcter, 
was in preparing and publiahing Sunday- 
school material, and aiding with grants of 
literature through the ageate of the Home 
Missionary Society and to individual pa«- 
tora. 

In the year 1854, Eev. Asa Bullard 
(a, V.) bccama the secretary for the So- 
ciety, and continued in its service for 
over fifty years. Tie was untiring in his 
zeal and efforts for the extension and im- 
proremwit of Sunday-school work. 

ReorgartiMlion. — In responso to urgent 
pctitionH from state Congregational or- 
j>ani£atioii8 and other representative 
bodies, Her. A. E. Uonning, D.U., was 
elcetixl SHnday-schnol secretary in De- 
cember, 1880, and enteral upon hie 
duties January 1, 1881. Plans were then 
made for extending the missionary and 
educational work of the Society, eepeciatly 
in the central and western states. 

After the special reorganization, the 
first eaperintendents and iniiisionarieseent 
out in 1863 were appointed to Colorado, 
Nebraska, the Dakotus, and Washington, 
and soon older states with frontier cnndi- 
tioae ae>ked and receiTed misaionary serr- 
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ice, nntil all th« interior m veil as vest- 
cm states Tcrc furaished with workers 
from tlie Sunday School Society. 

From the beginning of the orf^anization, 
the need for improving as well as for the 
eifeosioQ of Sundny-scbool work was rec- 
ognized. Id the Snit years this was largely 
done through the iaaning of literature. 
With the reorg&nizetion in 1882 each fleld 
gupprintendent sent out by the Society vtu 
commissioned in regard to iraproviog the 
conditioa of existing sdiools, as well a& in 
relation to extending miaeionaiy work in 
this ricioity. 

In the yrar 1883 the nHDie wu changed 
to "The Con^j;ational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society," whieh name it 
has since borne. During the early periods 
the Totin? raemhenihip a)n»i.<ited of An- 
nual and I'ifi'- Mi^mScrH, so constituted on 
pajment of certain suma of money, and on 
condition that they were mcMbers of Or- 
thodoz Congregational churches. In 189S 
the Con.ititutJon was changed, giving rep- 
reflentation to each State Aasociation, 
CoDlcrence or convention of Congreea- 
tioiul chuTChcs which eonld elect five 
Annuftl Members, and also the right for 
each contnbuting cliureh to elect one 
delegate. 

The organization received recognition in 
the action of each Triennial Council of 
the Congregational denomination, begin- 
ning witli the Boston Council, I8K5, 

Editoriai Department. — &. Sunday- 
school magazine, efipecially useful for 
teachers and for atinralating the work, 
called the Sabbath School Treasury, was 
published from 1825 to 1832, by the 
Massttchnsett* Sabbath School Union. The 
Congregational organization, under the 
name of the Maesachusette Sabbath School 
Society, nontinued the magazine with the 
name Th« Sa!iliath School Vigilor. 

During the first bcvcu years there were 
353 works published, of which 203 were 
for Suuday-Bchool libraries, sercnteeD 
were question books, and three singing 
books. The first question bonk on Eomans 
was issued in 1835. Id 1853 a que«tion 
book wa^ published, which anticipated the 
name which afterwards became verv pop- 
alar, Tlie Indvciiite Que^ian Book. 

PreviouB to I8G8 the Society had ieaued 
750 piihlinatinns. of which 700 wore for 
Sonday-Bchool libraries. 

The Wellspring, the oldest young 



people's paper, waa issned in 1844, and ba* 
continued under the same oame to tbt 
present tima 

pFcrioua to the organisatiim of a di!- 
tinct department, the editorial work vai 
done by Bev. A&a Bullard, and by diffe^ 
ent persons outside of the office. The oe- 
ceasity wait felt of haring the work co- 
ordinated under one diroctioa. In 1881, 
M. C. Hazard, D.D., then weatem seen- 
tary at Chicago, wa« called to organise anil 
take charge of the fiditorial Departnunt 
The leesoQs were ooified and graded, and 
instead of a teachers' edition of the Pil* 
grim quarterly, at the beginning of ISSS, 
the puulicstioQ of the PUgrin Teachtr u 
a monthly was began. The Moj/flovm 
was begun in ISS7, and owing to to« de- 
creasing demand for question books, tb^ 
were dropped in 1868. Some leeson betpi 
were discontinued and olhtTK put in their 

filacoB, until the Society had a oompletf 
ist of publications covering the Sistior, 
Intermediate, Junior and Primary depart- 
menta of the Sunday school. The circoU- 
tion increased from 215^00 in 1884, to 
541,641 in 1889. The growth amounlal 
in 1887, to 85,642 and m 1889. to 69,4«L 
The eireulntion continued to increui 
thereafter, though not with snch remark- 
able rapidity. 

In the publication of books, the Society 
also bad a somewhat similar eiperieiaoB. 
Hitherto very few books isaacd were writ* 
ten by attractlTe and competent writen 
The Society, through its Editorial Depart- 
ment, endeavored to change the idea H 
what was suitable for a boy or girl fa 
Snnday school, and offered one thouMfid 
dollars in two prises of eeven hundred sad 
three hundred dollars respectively for thi 
two best manuscripts, with the privileceot 
retaining any of the others that abtmld be 
offered on terms satisfactory to the writm 
Kot only were the prise manoscripb ey 
ccedingly good, but so many others wm 
so nearly tneir equal that for two or ihm 
years, the Society did not have to depoid 
upon uoaolicited manuscripts. The Feccf^ 
tion given to these books sliowed the pop* 
ular appreciation of the higher ideal, aid 
etimulated vriters who hitherto had not 
thought of Sunday-achool literature i 
field worthy of their attention. 

Educationai Dei-elopmtnts. — With 
new awakening in religious educ 
and in response to reoommendatioiu 
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tional Council, stepa were taken 
;0 for organixing an Edaca- 
tcpartment, reBulting in the calling 
3. S. Winchester, D.U., bs educa- 
tocretary and editor of geaeral 
iona. For four ycara thiB acpart- 
aintaincd a small for^^e of trained 
Its who devoted iheniselvea to in- 
fork and the promoting of twicher- 
[ eliaus in addition to otii^r dutiw 
Bction with the EJitorial Depart- 
nd in cooperation with the field 

the Mieeionary and Extcneion De- 
It The expensee of this departs 
ere temporarily defraved from the 

of th« Bueiness Department, 
b a change of policy in 1914 thia 

of support was discontinued. 

nt 5(a/wA— The work of the 

School Society is admioietered by 
mal Board, consiBtiDg of fifteen 
M, elected at the Annual Meeting 
(ociety. Nearly all the State Coo- 
I have elect«d CommitteeB or 

to cooperate with the National 

fe«lrylng forward the work. The 
!• one Treasurer. There arc cx- 
Sor the mi^Kiotiftrv and extension 
ntribatioDH from chnrchea amount- 
ibont *100.000 per year. Through 
Oge of policy referred to above in 
e work of the Educational Depart- 
to be provided for out of the con- 
ns of tile churches to the Miasion- 
; Eitensiftn Dnpartment, -Ml the 
I b<?nevolent scH'ietios of the Con- 
nal denominations are [1915] in 
^ reorganization in oonrw of 
lb ultimate diepoMitioa of the 
^d work will be more definitely 
bed. 

Uisaionary and Extension Dopart- 
dploya twenty-five nujieriiitemlonta, 
Te diarge of di8triet» comprieiiig 
more statee. They have M Il8«i<t- 
out forty Sur(]uy-«K-hool mitssion* 
id a number of temporary helpers, 
he year 1884 to 11113 there were 
id 12,565 Sunday fichoolsi and for 
e period there were developed from 
^^izations 1S59 Congregational 

'iLUAU EwtKO, M. C. Hazard. 

}Il£SS OF UOTHEBS.— See 

BS AHD PAnENT-TEACUEA ASBO- 

t, Natiokal Congress op. 



COmfEZIOVAL STTITDAY SCHOOt 
UBION COMMirTEE.— Skk 1'iuuitivb 
Mktuodist S. S. Untox. 

CONSCIENCE, TEAIKINa THE.— 
The tcriii conscience hu)< bot-u diitiuL-d in 
fc many different ways tha.t dtfficnlttee 
present themselves at once upon endeavor- 
ing to make a formal !<t«tenient as to the 
chameter and function of IhiV ciwential 
and fundajncntnl auality of mind and 

3)irit Some of tne beat and clearest 
linkers hold that it is reeerred for the 
period of reagon for cnnacience to act 
a« such, and this would altogether de- 
bar the little child from the rualm of 
conscience. Noah Davis afGrms that 
"Conscience is pure reason discerning 
right and ^rong," and Webster claims 
it to be the "faculty, power, or inward 
principtc which decides as to the char- 
acter of one's own actions, purposes, 
and affcctiona." The different! in the 
standards of morality in the ancient and 
Christian views caused a new and enlarged 
cnnepption of the fanottnn of conBcicnec, 
and man's conduct instead of his knowl' 
ed(/e eame to be regarded as the condition 
of salvation. (See Religion, Fsj-chology 
of.) 

The purpoK of this article in not to dis- 
cuse the origin of conaciencc, but to sug- 
geKt Hi influence at the various periods of 
childhood and youth. Teachers of young 
children are prone to believe that con* 
science plays & part in the moral deveJop- 
ment of the very young and that a little 
child learns through love for his mother 
to "be sorry" when he has done what is 
psiuful to her and to try to make amends 
by eome outward display of unusual affec- 
tion. 

The Bcffinnerf^ teachfr may lesm much 
from the mother of the child, regarding 
the way in which the soil of the child's 
mind tii made fertile for the seeds of daily 
Buggestions to coQBcience m tbough{, 
word, and deed. In the majority of caaea 
a mother's etandanls of right and wrong 
become those of her young child, just as 
his physical and mental nature take on the 
tone which she imparts and which the 
home atmosphere fosterik lie believes 
what she telhi him and accepts her word 
without question, if be has been governed 
by the strength of love rather than by the 
weakness of tyranny. Until the child hu 
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arquiriN] some liasis of experience on 
u'birti he in able to form right judgmentii, 
it is the daty of those in antnority over 
him to help him to form ideas of what is 
right and what is wronc. 

It 18 diflicull to I«y down s rule in ro- 
jiaid to the ezact age at which th« voice 
of coQBcieiice spcake, for this varies ao 
cording to tlie rDviroumcut, heredity, and 
training of individuals, hut oue may as- 
same that there are certain universal 
teets which may be applied to that part of 
the peycliic nature which will later develop 
into well 'do fined coDBcicnce. 

Obedience is one of the first lavg vhJch 
the child learns. Therefore, one of the 
carliaiit opportunities for conxcienc^ to 
fjtpresft itfwjf would come through disobe- 
dience. If 8 child ia voluniarih/ sorry and 
BslcR to be forgiven when he has hcoa dis- 
obedient, one nuty conclude that conscience 
has been at worK in him. He may not, 
as a child, suffer any poignant grief over 
his misdeed, or think Huythlns concerning 
* the ponaequpnces of the deed itself, but 
he is sorr>' that lie has pained the one to 
whom obedience rightfully bolongn — his 
mother or father. Taking this as her 

fuide the Beginners' teacher will help to 
eep sensitive and active this phase of 
the Rpiritual nature in the child by adding 
to the influence of the home the emphasis 
of a tiimilar Buggestion by her personal 
attitude toward right and wrong, and the 
teaching which the child may Dormally 
receive on the subject of obedience in rela- 
tion to God's word — the obedience that 
comes through Inve. 

The innate power which develops into 
the quality called coaacieace is a gift of 
God and is the reflection of big divine 
stamp U[>on hiiinunity. However, the cx- 
ereiae and value of coiiBciencc at various 
ataget of di'vclopment is a subject for 
earnest thought and conacieutiout) etudy 
on the part of Ivoth parents and teachcrg. 

Truthfulness is another of the com- 
mon standards which becomes pogsible of 
more intelligent exorcise as tlie ctiild grows 
older and the opportunity to study the 
action and development of conscience in 
relation to uii truthfulness affords a rich 
field for invMtigatiou and deduction. 
When a child is "caught in a story" and 
then is simply "Horry" ha^ase he is pun- 
ished, conscience has not ypt done any 
very active work; but if, after the nature 



of the act has been explained to him, bt 
is ftinocrely sorry bi^fore the punishment 
is given, and if he shows no rcAenfmat 
after the pumsliment has been admiiu*- 
tercd, one may consider that ootueiGfm 
has been nurtured and strengthened br 
the wise adult who has shown the cfaiM 
the way to appreciate the value of trutfc- 
fulness to himself first of all. 

At this period of the child's develop 
ment he still accepts the standards of rignt 
and wrong which are laid down by tow 
in authority over him. The altitnde 
toward trutJifalncss which the pamli 
maintain in their daily life in the bomt 
will have the grcatcvt influence upon the 
child, and will either aid or interfere when 
they are obliged to come into the reUiioD 
of advJMT anr] sponsor in i^^&rd to tbe 
right action of conscience. The tempta- 
tion to untruthfulness is pecoliarly iaaiU 
ent in the iiitaginative period and the win 
Primary tescner should recnforce ibt 
teaching of the home by appropriate and 
well told storiee designed to help the diild 
to hold in his imagination thoee thiui 
which will enable him to ewrciHj his iml 
in the right direction, (See Chllirefl, 
Falsehoods of.) 

One of the heet indications that tha 
conscience is a divinely Implanted qil^> 
itv of the mind i« the readiness with 
which thia inner power ncknowledgee id 
rolationahip and responsibility to tin 
Creator, after it becomes coasciowlf 
active. It may be but an embryonic fl^ 
ulty in the small eliild, but it is capaUt 
of constant normal development and it 
must be thug developed if tlie man is to 
be furoiehod with a sensitive moral com- 
pass which shall guide him aright. Earl; 
in his experience the child beeomes sc- 
quftinted with the law of obedience. This 
law is imposed upon him by tbe foretf 
of his environment and by those in authoi- 
ity over him. The fir«t is a blind force 
that controls him in his weakness, tht 
other is intelligent and manifests itself u 
restriction aniT guidance, but he does not 
always cheerfully conform to either. 

In order to make the lav of ob«]i«Ol 
of intrinsic value to the child he dionU 
be provided with the authority for wbicli 
he can have genuine respect. Out of thi) 
law of obedience should grow the hetW 
and progTosaive ideal "1 ought." and if be 
has been wisely guided in adjusting biin- 
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UK law of oompubipn, the transi- 
Intu this TolunUi-y atid i-oiitifieiK.'e- 
B obedience, will be easy and nstural. 
|b with tbiK Htage in the cleTelopment 
^ coiLSoien»; tlist the Junior teacher 
f in contact. If tliose requirementa 
\ have soomcf) urbitTiiry to the child 
■iDDablc ttiul within niit powers of 
bent, bJB traui«latioQ of th» priii- 
Pl ought" into terms of daily liviDg 
^ a much simpler procew. If he 
t to do the things he on^ht from a. 
^of moral obligation or a coiiBcJous 
Ignese, he will have iDcorporated the 
Bto his owii heart and adopted it aa 
[Df bis penionalitT. 
ig moral t«acning io honfily 
ac given at this period. This is 
iC when such teaohinR is peculiarly 
plial to tliv pu])il'# natural tendencies!, 
Itnts no cunfusiou iii tttatements or 
Iwhen a mbject is bein^ pi-eeented to 
I He appreciates a straightforward. 
B stalfmMit of real factn. His duty 
(be clearly defined; hia achicvomcuta 
r and honorably aeeoiuplighed. His 
tfttioiiK are all on the elde of the 



t One way in which to help him to 

[the tttmptation to diHluinwtj (which 

I ita appearance at tliis sUijiC l)ccau8c 

i natural acquiBitive tendency) ts to 

it po«t)ible for him to respond to the 

to oourage and loyntty until it 

a normal thing for him to do It 

Ub whole being. The hero story is 

teacheHit largt> B«»ot in uddition 

Doal and nctivc ittmidiinl of abso- 

ancst; toward all muml questions 

ItoItq the elements of courage and 

The ontvan] opportunity to be 

when temptod to perform th« di»- 

action, if a deliberate challon^ to 

of obodienec in the apirit of the 

(T girl, and if f<.-arle»i<n(»6 has been 

|»d the chancos are that consripnce 

trin. tnorc often than it will be si- 

L(See VtsuaJ Instmctioa in Mo> 
er strooj^ intereet alonf; poeitive 
ftt this period is a desire fur Justice 
Skir ptay, and it offers a fine oppor- 
f for the ejerciae of the law "I 
r in the life of the piipti whsn it i« 
Bd to hie own attitude toward the 
iples wliich he would eiact from 
a toward himoelf. His "pensonal 
^ which may be described as the out- 
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f^owtli of physical, mental, and moral 
ideale, will tie dotormined in a large meas- 
urc by hiii intfllipt-iit i:!U[u^ptioD and vol- 
untary cxcrcisL- of tilt-- law of obe'lieiice. 
which may be termed the voice of con- 
science. Upon this will depend lareely 
his future uwfulnesH and vnliic to society 
and the adjuRtniont of his relationship 
toward God and bin fellow men. Con- 
science is a progressive and eoDetantly en- 
larging quality, and Sunday-!«ch«ol teach- 
ers may asaiat in developing the sense of 
right and wrong into a consciood "obUg«p 
tion to do right." 

NANiaK L. Fbatseb. 

Bef erenoes : 

Uocking, W. E. TA« Meaning of 

God in Human Experiencf., pp, 551- 

557. (New Haven, I9I2.) 

Siason, E. 0. Tht Essentiati; of 

Character. Chap. VII. (New York, 

1910.) 

COHSTITUTIOH OP TH£ SUNDAT 
SCHOOL. — Many Sunday ecboob have no 
formal or written constitution, many hare 
no nee<l of one. The two chief objects of 
fl Sunday-school conatttution are, (1) to 
define the work of the different officers 
and committees so that there ebnll be no 
miauTiderstanding and as little duplicat- 
ing of work a» poBsible; (2) to give Hudi 
power to comparatively jMTmanent officers 
or committees that th(- work of the school 
may be unharmed by frequent changes 
in any one or more of tlie ofliuere. This 
second object is eapetially important for 
schools which have for superintendents 
the assistant miuisters, who may receive 
a call before they have been with the Sun- 
dav sehool more than a year or two. Th« 
foftowing is a type of r<iDfttitution for a 
school with a pennancnt supt-rintendeiit, 

Axncu I. — OrKanlEatloD 
Sn-Tion 1. This orsnnl'zadoD shall \m 
callt^d, "The fiundnj- School AsaoclaMon ot 

the Flrdt Prwbylcrian Cburcli of .■■ 

Skctioh 2. The AmiocInUoq shall act under 
the autlioriiy of the ShshIod or the Churcb. 
SciTiDN 3. Till! nieRibeni shall eanaiat of 
all reffulart^ enrolled officl^r■. ttac^Mra, aad 
puplU of the ijuiiday nchool: but voting 
power Shalt be Teatcd only la ituch membora 
as are over sixteen y«arB of age. 

AiiTtCLi! II. — OIBc«rs 
Sectiok 1. The olUcers at the Association 
Bball t>e. a paslor. a superlQleodent, a necre- 
tary, a treasurer, a librarlsn. and an 
orgnalst 
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BBonux 2. The puitor of lli« church shall 
be MKiJIcio the p«8lar of ih« Sufidaj school. 

(H»r« follow Boctloni el*tln( th* datles of 
Um oiBoen, tho rulee lor elMClag those 
which are elccilvG, and dlrectlooa for ap- 
potnUnc aMlsUots tor several or the 

***•"■* AancLE ni.-MeeUn«i 
SBcnoK 1. The RtaUM] tnialDMS looettBgi 

•hall be held at the elone of the Sunday- 

Mbool kCMlon on the last Sabbath of each 

month. 

Snrno.x S. The sa|>FrlDt#ndeut may call a 

■pectal ine«tlii8 at aur time, aud muat do 

■0 when It ta requested In writing by three 

membera. 
Sbctiox 3. Bevea membera iball coostltate 

a quoriun. 

Arnii^ IV. — AmeDdDMnta 
Sbctiom 1. The CoDstttutlon mar be alteiwl 
or amrndrd at any (tatrd oKwtinE by a 
thr«c-fourtb> vot«, notice bnvlnB be«n glTcn 
at tfao previous italed metllns of the In- 
tCMtloo to move auoh ameodmeot or altera- 
tion. 

The Bv-Lawe of this school give the 
oTthi of LuxiiR'tu at the atatoj nu'etin^; 
the rules for the app'OiDimg of aa Execu- 
tive Committcn!, a liibrary Committee, and 
t. Mu«ioti&ry Committee ; and the detailed 
duties of the various committees aad oGB- 
cers. The following are fUitiractcristic 
paragrapha; 

3. The Esecudvo CoinaiUt<«, In consulta- 
tion with the ofllcpra. ehal! havo tho earo 
and ov<>r8ight of the school propi-rty. OTcept 
(he library; shall provide ■upp]l«« far the 
use or th« school; and shall be autborlicd 
to expend money on behalf of the BCbool, 
not exceedloK ten dollars p<-r month, aub- 
Ject to the Assoclatlun's approval. 

15. The names at all member* present 
every Sunday In the quarter eball ccnatitute 
the FIr«t Honor Roll, and ihoee prettenl 
every Sunday except when excused, the 
Second Honor Roll. The H<juor KoU eball 
fcna part of the Srrr^iury'ii quarterly re- 
port, and piiplU who are on the Honor Holla 
for the year shall reoelvo a certificate or 
other testimonial at the Annlveraary. 

For a school wKhtr the scconj object 
of B Constitution ia important the follow- 
ing 18 A type : 

AancLB I. — Name 

The name of Ibis association shall be . . . 
Sunday school. 

ABHCUt tl. — Object 
The object ahall be the advancement of 
Christ's Ktnj^cini by sesstona (or Ktudy and 
personal InHuonce. 

Aaricue lU. — OrcanlsatloB 
The membera shall be the otDcere, teachers, 
and pupils of the Sunday school, but only 
the ofQcers and teachers shall have voilng 
power at the business meetlnga. 
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Th» oflkftra of the Scheot («r AaaociatloDl 
ahall be: 

The rectcr of th« cburch, who shall bi 
cx-oglcio oiBcer aad member of all oqB' 
mltteea and departmeDta of Uu Sundv 
achool with power to make or tMo aay 
ehanse. 

The snpeHntendeat appointed by thi 
rector; an assistant or lay super Inteodcat, 
If so dMtmd; a secretary; a treasurer; eo* 
or more nsalslant tecxetarlea or treasuren; 
« librarian If m dealr«d. 

A chalrinan of tbe PrIiDaiT Departmnti 

A cbainsan of each thr«e yean aben 
the Primary Dapartmeat: or. vbeo •• 
deelrod. a acparate chairman of gMa aal 
t>oya of each three years. 

A Reglatrar. 

All oOoers, except the sapcrlntendect 
(and rector), ahall b« elecltMl at the acniul 
baslnesa meetlnic of t(-aehera by a nalsrttr 
vote, subject to the approval of tbe aaKfte- 
tendon I. 

Vacanclea. In any offlcea may be tilled si 
any resutar or special teachers' meeting. 

(Here follow articles Klvlnx the dctalW 
duties of tbe superintendent, secretary, sod 
treasurer. ) 

AmcLB VII. — Deparimeaial Cbalrmeo 
It ahall be the duty at the departni 
chairmen to see that Ibn tnachers ora 
vlded with the proper leachi^rs' fatips; tt 
explain the leaaoa system and Sundoy-ecluNil 
oust«na Co new u-achera; to ace tbat pmdlf 
who are above or below the grade In wbict 
they are properly transterred: to upbat4 
and aid the teachers to casea of dlaclpllot: 
to osocrlaln In the spring which i«achsn 
expect to return In tbe fall, and vblcb 
pupils are to bf promoted; to report on tbt 
Bubjecl of t<:at:bere to tho auperintOMbaL 
and to give the rcglntrar a Hit of the oU 
pupllx with their clantM and gradiogi (or 
the foltowinz fall; lo aid the placing «( tbt 
old pDplls in (he fall: to aid tho sup«ri» 
teudeol in aecurlng suitable tracbers. aal 
In the abseaea of a superintend en t. lo *f- 
point teaebera In their respectlre depart- 
ments; to preside at the depanmentat iMefr 
Ibkb: to ascertalD and report to tho aopCT 
tntendeot at tbe olScers' meetlnga whettar 
or not the teachers are calling on all tbiir 
pupils. (In this school the departa wlii 
cbalrmen are also teachers.) 

Aanox vilL — The Teadien 

(Detailed dutlea.) 

Abticix IX.— The Registrar 

Shall place new children In Classes, audi 
coOpention with the cbalrmen replace 
pupUa when they rteurs atter the tmanc 
or other prolonged absence. Me (or 
the registrar being preferably a won 
eliall nil out such cards as the lec 
noeds tor hU catalogue*, and perform th 
other usual dutl(« o( a registrar. 

AartoLa X. — Meetlaca 
There aball be at least three 
meetings a year, on* on eonia Svaday 
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Novefflber. vben a CbiUtmu eommlttoe 
shftll b« etecUd . . . each depurtuent thall 
bold a ia«e(lns on some Sunday In Oeiober. 
Tbers nhail be a mevtlos of thi^ Es^cuUva 
CoflUBltUe {consietlDg q( tbe eup«riDt«[L<l- 
ent, otRcen. and cbalrmeal on the tblTd 8un- 
d&y of ererr montli. asd at otber times 
wben called. 

AaiTOu XL — ^Aia«iidiD«nta 

Tbe By'Lawft of thiB st-hool provide for 
and state tbe dutio» of: A committee for 
visiting pupils whose teachers vajinot do 
so; s committee od music; a leBSoo com- 
mittal; a liliraiy rDtnniittce; a committee 
on mJMious; u tximmitt^-v on recognition 
of worit doLf or courfw-a corupletcd. The 
library oommittee provides for a t«achers* 
reference library (q. v.), there being a 
good public library near for the uec of 
Hie pupils. The paragmph on tbe Tjg»sou 
committee in characttriatic. It reada: 

This oommtttee Bhall conslBt of the r«etor, 
tbe ■iipTlnti^ndenl, the chairmen, aad aucb 
otbrr tacinbQrs as the rector may appoint, or 
tM Bball be Qltct«d at a rcBuIarly c&llod 
t«acbers' meeUDK. It eball b« the duty of 
tbU Commltivo to see that ihe lesiion system 
of the iichool be based on BlbU «-ork, modem, 
enid«d It) subject mfitler, oit fj^ldoni changfid 
a« U vonHlateiit with rntioiinl prasraai, 
churcbly, and as conducive to th<i awakrnlng 
and nourlvblDS ot spiritual lllc &a they aro 
able to make IL (See OrsnnlEailou, S. S.) 

Mabianna C. Bbowk. 

CONSTETTCTIVE BIBIE STTTDIES.— 
About the ;ear 1890, William fiainey 
Harper, professor of Semitic lanf^ua^s 
and literutum ill Yalo Theological Semi- 
nary, and of Biblicml lit£ratare iii Yale 
Uiuveraity, became interented in the pro- 
motion of a more aystematic etudv of the 
English Dible. (Soc Am«riciLn Instituto 
of 8acrL-d Liti-TUturc.) Uis stlciition was 
callwi to the effort of Rev. Eraatus Klakea- 
lee (q. V.) to produce a eeriea of lea- 
BotiH for UiW in the Sunday school, which 
phoald be in eome measure adjustable to 
the varying ages and capabilities of the 
pupila in a given school. 

Working in cooperation, Mr. Btakealee 
and Professor llnrper produced a aerica - 
of leaftOHji in the life of Chrint, which 
represented four grades of work, elfmm- 
tary, intoroiediate, progressive and ad- 
Taiiced, (See Bible Stndy Union Lee- 
aona.) A little later Profcsaor Harper 
haTing become preaident of the University 
of Chicago, witiulrew from the aesociatioa 



witli Mr. Blakexltie, but did not lose sight 
of the great need of bettw nmttTial for 
the uec of both pupils and teachers in the 
Suuday achool, Id 1890, is conference 
u'ith mtmibera of the etaff of the Divini^ 
school of the Univereity of Chicago, he 
cooceived a plan for a s}'Btematic series 
nf textbooks for the study of the Bible, 
vhivfa should be adapted for all agea of 
pupila from the kindergarten to adult 
years. lie invited to participate with him 
in the editorial management of audi a 
scrio«, I'rofesiKir Krii(.-«t D. Burtoa, head 
of the department of New Testament Lit^ 
erature and Interpretation iu the same 
university. In 1900 the firat %'olume, Tha 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
was pulilitihed serially in the Biilic<il 
World, reprinted in monthly pamphlets, 
and finally in book form, upon the 
death of President Harper in 1906, the 
editorial management paii^d to Profesaor 
Burton, and ie at present in his hands. 

At ttie present date several impreasioDa 
of the volume above referred to have been 
tsitued. This volume represented work 
i<uitable for adult uac only. In 1901 two 
further volumes followed, tme, The Oospet 
of Mark, bv Pnifesinor Burton, a study of 
this tiospel adapted to about the eighth 
grade of the grammar school, or the first 
year of the high school. In the same year 
appeared An Introduction to Ike TiibU for 
Teachem of Children, by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin, a book which is designed to 
gaide the teacher of pupils who have jtiat 
attained the age of interest in reading 
stories, In Kiviug tlicm a general survey 
of the Bible from the point of view of 
atoriea. It was the first book to appear m 
any series in which the results of modem 
auholartdiip wer<: used in the prcacotatiou 
of Biblical stories to chiMren. Since 1904 
new books have been published in rapid 
soccewion, the series now representing 
manuals for the teat^ber, those for the use 
of the pupil, and textbooks for pupil and 
teacher alike. 

Sixteen different authors have ooatrib- 
ntcd to the aeries, each representing in bis 
contribution some practient and succesafol 
pxperJiuent in class work. The authors 
represent in some cases leading univer- 
Ritice, in others, important pha»es of reli- 
gious activity. In general they may be 
said to represent the point of view of 
modem acholarahip, nut however, in a cfti\^ 
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trororaiul, but in a wlioUy constractive 
spirit. Each author endeavore to emphfl- 
Bize tboee principles and points of riew 
which vill be of moriil and religious valoe 
to the pupil, and that will gave him fnnn 
the Dece»it7 ot rococatractiog his rdi- 
giotu lif« as it d«vd^ from tiagt, to 
stage, 

AUboogh at the time of the initiation 
of thU wries the thought of the editors 
embraced only a series of liiblical text- 
book*, later devflopniejits in th« field of 
reL^OQB nlucatloa (see Beligioiu Eda> 
cation Aesociation), and a wider etudy of 
the pnDci))lcs of religious education led 
the editors to modify their idea of a cur- 
riculom in religious education, and ac- 
cordingly to introduce into the ecricB 
books cased on Christian principles but 
Dot strictly Biblical. Such books are So- 
cial Duties, by Charles R. HentloriMiu, and 
Oreat Men of the Cf'rt^ttan Church, by 
Williston Walker ; and »till others not fall- 
ing ttrictly in the Bililical field. 

Althuu^ it is poegihlc at this time to 
provide a book for each grade of the Sun- 
day ediool from the kindergarten to adult 
years, it is the intention and hope of the 
present editor to add alternative books in 
many cradeii. Beliei,-ing that tliere will 
elwayii oe a neceaaity for texthooka based 
directly upon the Bible, but also, as the 
vork of religions education advances that 
there will be on increasing demand for 
books diflcuHBing modem ethical problems, 
the history of the Christian Church and 
its work, and other like themes, the books 
that are nccei«8ary to round out an ideal 
curriculum will be prepared and added to 
the aeries as rapidly aa circumetancee 
perniiU 

The following books constitute the 
KcricB a» at pn-scnt jmblished: 

(1) Kindfrgarten. The 8undatj Kin- 
dergarten: Game, Gift, and Story, by 
Carrie S. Ferrie, 

(8) Etemenlan/. Grades 1-3: ChUd 
Beii^ion in Song and Siory (Book I, The 
Child and ITis World), by Georgia L. 
Chaniberlin and Mary R. Kern; ChUd 
Religion in Song and Story (IJook II, 
Wa/^s with Je«ua in his Home Country), 
^ Georgia L, Cbambcrlln and Mary R. 
Kem. 

Grades 4-8: An Introduction to the 
Bihte for Teachers of Children, by 
Gwrgia L. Cluimbcrlin, The Life of 



Jems, by H. W. Gates; Old Trstanfut 
Story, by C. II. Corbctt; Heroes of Ifrari. 
by T. G. So«re»; Pavl of Tarstu, hj 
Louise Vf. Atkinson: Studies in tht 
Ootpel According la Mark, by E. D. Bar- 
ton ; Studies in the Fint Book of BamvA, 
by H. L. Willcti 

(3) High School and Adult Grade: 
Probtema of Boyhood, by F. W. Johnson, 
Tho Life of Christ, by L B. Burgw; 
The Hebrew Frovheis, or Patriots ani 
Leaders of Ifreul, ay Gwjrgia L. ClIuml«^ 
lin; The Life of Christ, by E. D. BuKoB 
and Shailer Mathews; .-I Short Uittotj 
of Christianity I'n the Apostolic dgt, vj 
G. n. Gilbert ; The ProphfUc Klem/tnt is 
the Old Tegtament, by W. H. Harper; 
The Priestly Element in the Old Test^ 
ment, by W. R. Harper; CkriatianUv ani 
Us Bible, by H. F. Waring ; Social Dutia 
from the Christian Point of Vi$v. tj 
0. R. nendenwn; Great Men of fhi 
Christian Church, by WiUiston WaDtw; 
Christian Faith for .Ven of To-day, bj 
E. A. Cook; A Handbook of the Ltft^ 
the ApcsHs Paul, by E. D. Burton. 

ReUUion to other series. The CoutHK- 
tive Bible Studies are at pn?£ent in lUf 
in nearly 2,000 schools. This doea not 
mean that all of these schools are nsng 
tho Conatructire Bible StndiM akwa 
The character of the volumes in this seria 
is such that a single volume may be in- 
troduced into a school for the ose of i 
single tinss or group of rlanitcs vithod 
disturbing the remainder of the school 
In many schools, therefore, hooks fnai 
this series ara in use in a single cUntf 
^ruup of classes or in a department, vfaib 
in other departments other h«Ips are used. 
On the other hand, there arc uuiny acho^ 
vhoge work is entirely directed by thii 
series. Just as the denominations proridi 
educational aecretariej to assist scboob 
desiring to become graded, tlie puhlithm 
of this series employ persons experienoed 
in rc-lif^ious education to assist schools io 
raising the educational standard of tb^ 
work. 

Characteristics. The roluraes of Ihil 
series are all in bound form (except tbf 
coustnictive notebooks, vhicii arc in 
looselcaf form) and cover ooe school nar 
of work. Mnsic, handwork, jllnstTatioiu 
and maps have all been carefully prvpsr^ 
from the point of view of artistic as «rll 
as oducatiouul value. In the lower graded 
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Ihe religiooH vsluo of p\»y, of tiandwork, 
inufiii-, and «tluT activiticB a r««Kiii/ed. 
la tlw higher stages of clementiry 
work, the constructive aad collective in- 
etiaets are provided for. In the prehigh- 
school 8t»£« the dtiiciisaion of comiuon 
ctliioal proDlems, and in tbe high-«chool 
grades the study of histury with recogni- 
tion of the social eignificaavu of reform, 
«pe the chief elementa. The eenes pro- 
vides between (lie first and tile twelfth 
grades a threefoJd study of Old Testa- 
mt'nt history and prophucy, tin; GoBpels, 
and tlie Acte, and hctten wliich give tbe 
apostolic history and thought, each time 
froiu tbe point of viev most appropriate 
at that stage of the pupil's advancement. 

OroboiA L. CliAMBKBLIN. 

CONTACT, POINT OP.— According to 
ITerliart (q. v.) the first fonnal step in the 
teai^hing process is preparation — the pre- 
poratiou of the learner by the teacher, or 
in other words to entabli^ a point of coa- 
tact If there is to be learning, the learner 
and the teacher must approach each other 
on Uie (tame plniit- ; thuy must u]id<.THtand 
each other; and they must make Mte of 
no ideaii that are nut common to both. 
Perception comes only through ideas al- 
ready poe&cesed ; tbe teacUing proccBa 
moves always from the known to tiie nn- 
Icuown. The teacher, therefore, moat 
know what i» already in the leamer^g mind 
that he may build on a real foundation. 
He niudt coneidtT the leftnicr** plane of 
fxpcrii'iHC, use language that he can com- 
prehend, took at life so fur as is possible 
through the ptipU's eye, and unaerstand 
his idesis and his 9ia.ys. 

If he ia teaching children he must real- 
ize that be is dealing with one vhu tipeuks 
OS a child, uoderatvida as a child, thinks 
as a child, n^e must know that the little 
child has little conception of chronology 
or of the perspective of event*, that ne 
vill understand no allusions to history, 
or literature, or passagee from the Bible, 
and that tho Oolden Text will probably 
mean little to him. To deal with auch 
tilings is a waste of golden opportunity, 
for there is a whole world of material that 
may he given him. 

First, it muHt be realized that the child's 
vocabulary is limited ; that he knows noth- 
ing of even the most familiar theological 
tennsi Holiness, charily, faith, meekness. 



ptacfi — of the meaning of all kqcIi terms 
he knows nothing, lie may look inter- 
ested and even animated aa the lee«on is 
being taught; but one should not be de- 
ceived. It might be startling if the 
teacher really knew why the child is iutor- 
eaied. One lady teaching a little girl 
about faith iu God w&s impressed by the 
child's eager interest until »he learned the 
secret — "Tour nose moves up and down 
so funny when you talk," tlie child cr- 
platned artlessly. Kven so simple a text 
ft9i "Pdigivc us our trespassee** may be 
wholly lost on children. The first task 
of the elementary teacher ia to leam the 
lauguage of her pupils for it is a firet law 
of teaching that the language of the 
teacher shall be perfectly understood by 
the taught. (See Teaching, The Laws 

of) 

Then again, to bring a lesson home to 
a child one must know something concern- 
ing his lifi' and his enriroiunciit. Couutir 
children are not like city cliildren. It 
is uselesi- to tell of tbe shepherd and the 
lost sheep to a class that knows nothing 
about .-dieep. It is wimc before one tells 
thia etory to a cIubm of young cluldrCB to 
prepare the elaag, to aaic how many have 
seen sheep, and then have the one who 
seems to know the mo«t ia regard to tbe 
matter to describe a sheep to the class. 
The teacher may supplement as she thinks 
boat, using pictures to make things more 
clear. Then che is ready to telt the etory. 
She haa established a point of contact. 

Tho world of childhood i% stmiUcr than 
most teaehers realize. In one city school 
35 per e*nt had neii-er been in the country ; 
47 per cent had never seen a pig; SfO per 
cent did not know where it came from. 
Tlie teacher who has been for a long time 
in charge of her clfisa realizes tbe condi- 
tion of each of her pupils, and can work 
to much better advantage than could a 
stranger. She shntild draw her illustrn- 
tions constantly from the child's little 
world. Jeaus used no other method. He 
tuu);ht the profoundest truths, but he 
taught Uiem in simple terms and he illus- 
trated them at every step with ttimple 
material taken from the lives of tbe hum- 
blest of his hoarers: the sower and the 
aecd, the birdb', the aoiin, the tares, the 
signs of the skies, the foxes, the goodly 
pearl, the traveler who fell among thieves, 
the landowner who let ottt bis viue^iu^ 
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to husltaudmen. He brought e%-er the qd- 
kaown in temiH of the known. (8ee 
CliriKt a» B Tenrher.) 

The principle appliw to idulU a« well 
as to cluMr(.-ii. One must knoir Im class. 
One would not teach a clasa of farm work- 
ers 88 he wouM a rlam of mtlpge 8tuilent«. 
If one h&a a gathering of ninorfi he should 
chooee hu illustratioiu from the mincr'e 
occupation in guch a way as to make them 
wry vffwtivt'. From the known to the 
wucnown ia Uie Snit law in peda^igy. 
P. I-. Pattkk. 

Bef erenoe : 

Uu Bois, Pattvreon. Th» Point of 

Contaci in Teaching. E(]. 4, rev. and 

eul. (New York. 1901cl89G-1900.) 

COHTAOIOirS DISEASES.— Sek Ht- 
aiKNit. 



coHTnnrotrs sertice plai.— sek 

CouBiNATios Skkvici:. 

CONVENTIOHS. STnTOAT^HOOL.— 

Tli« niuioni tiling logetlicr in convtMition of 
Sundiiy-«cliool wurkcre ond fricnila of the 
Sunday-school eau« has been a note- 
worthy feature of the Sunday-school 
movciiK'nt in America; and the influence 
of such couvciitinns on the devulopmeiit 
of local Sunday-school method has been 
profound. (See City Training School; 
Graded Unions of Sunday School Teach- 
erit; Method. SfihooUof.) 

1. Xarly Local CosventioBB. Tlie Suit- 
day Bthool. intruJuL'ed by Robert Raikefl 
{q. V.} in England in l^SO, and Grst ad- 
vocated hy hifn three jearH later, was 
transplanted to Ameriea about the doae of 
the century; and for the next thirty years 
its prof*refls in the United States was that 
of a cause seeking recognition and adop- 
tion, Sunday schoolF mnltiplii>d under the 
ilif1uen<?e of flocietisB formed to eatabliah 
them, and continued in correspondence 
with Hm! loeitl or general body of wliich 
«Bch Suuday school was counted a branch. 
The loual unions formed by the Amerieen 
Sunday School Union (organized 18S4), 
and t)ie societiea which preceded it. in 
many caaea held annual meetings which 
partook of the nature of Sunday-school 
i-onventionfl ; and occfl«iona!ty theee were 
heJd in and for the towTinhips, counties 
and other civil divi^iong of the field which 
tht!«e unions imdertook respectively to 
cover. For the modt part, however, the 



Snnday sehoola of that period were null 
and scattered, leprcscntin^ largely tint 
personal devotion of tndividnal Cbn*- 
tians; so that Ur^^ repreaentative 3ib- 
day-«chonI ooiiTentione were cot poaaiUa 
The new ideaa and uispirattOD for Mfrin 
which modern deleigat«e aecnre at tin 
Snaday-aclioo] conventicm were miniatarri 
(o tbcM schools through correnpondcaci 
with the local or parent union, and in 
some cases through the Tisita of a oajaa 
representative. 

In Hartford, Conn., the Sunday-adMol 
anion covering tlie county of that aaat 
held regular annual meetingra for muj 
years after 1833. Numerous other seriei 
of annual meetings, more or leas of UN 
convention type, date from that gvncnt 
pHeriod. On Jannai^ 13^ 1831, a coDvat 
tion of Sunday-scltool teachers aowmHrf 
at Mexico, K. Y., and organized "Thl 
Oswc^ County Sunday School Teftchsi^ 
Association," holding a delegated ooBno- 
tion under the cam of a committee of tier 
number. The organization formed at tfca 
time, however, appears to bare bea 
eimply another one of the then numenM 
local auxiliaries of the Ajnenean Sxaitj 
School rnioii. 

What seema to have been a genit&i 
"first county Sunday-school convention* 
wa« that held at Winchester, HI., April 20. 
1816, for Scott county. III., under 
lead of Stephen Paxson (g. v.), who I 
became a missionary of the Amei 
Sunday School Union. Mr. Pasjwn's 
watt orif^inal and w»« tJso oulgrowti 
his zeal in creating an iutere»t in Sua 
schools in the country around Win 
his home, and of hia aense of pe 
incapacity to tejich them what they 
dently neede<l to leam in order to 
able to conduct Sunday schools i 
gently. On the river bottoms the 
were ignorant and poor; in otber 
of the county there were educated 
from the Ba^rt; and hie idea in 
the convention was to enable tbeee pa 
as he phra«eil it, to "swap ideaa." 
nominational prejudices at that time 
the calling of an interdenoui 
gathering neem hazardous and nnl 
Rucce^: Imt with bin cTutomaiy 
encc Mr. Paxson, after one or mora 
liminary efforta, succeeded in hoi 

f;ood convention, and was invited the 
owing fall to bold a like convention U 



i»uiity, adjoining. Thtm conven- 
conetitute the huttoricul l>^iD[iingM, 
Mt for the ceutral statetf, of the aub- 
!nt system of coimty, state, nutiooiil, 
International conreutions, with the 
iations irhich have grown out of them 
)y which thcY arc now conducted, 
Eurly Katioaal Conventioai. Three 
Dal Sundaj-school conventions were 
in the United States prior to the 
War and the opening of the pr<«cr»t 
I of triwuiial couvwitiona in 1869. 
}pB for calling the Grat convention 
taken l>y the board of officcre and 
igcre of Uie Amcricsn Sunday School 
D, which Tosolved, April 10, 1832, 
: it be recommended tn tlie superiu- 
tota and teachers of Sunday schoola 
e United States to convene at some 
ble tim« and place for the purpose 
nBiderin^ the priiieiplc« of the insti- 
ll; the duties aud ubligatiuuis whidi 
h to the several officers of Sunday 
ila, tlic best plans of organizing, in- 
ting and managing a Sunday school 
I various dcpar^enta, aud euch other 
B as may pertain to the general cb- 
of the eon veil ti on.*' In view of thu 
(ition to the Union by many leading 
iiinatioiuiliRt!!. the managers did not 
selves call the conventioQ. Instead, 
arranged for a representative mect- 
4 Sunduy-Bcbool leadera, which met 
hiladi'Iphia uu Uay 23 of tliat yoar, 
ring the Union's annual meeting, 
well its plans, and issued a call for 
tional Sunday-school convention in 
ity of New York on tins firat Wcduea- 
of the following October. A quea- 
airc, as it would now bo called, was 
a up, emhraciiig 78 inquiries into 
listing state of Sunday-school prac- 
and opinion. A committee of five 
Bppointed to receive and digest the 
!a to these questions; whilo another 
littae was to submit to tlie conven- 
"such simple directions for the estab- 
jcnt and support of Sunday schools 
tv be adapted to general use.'* 
is early adoption of the method of 
iring for a convention by a series of 
Umions uniug the questionnaire 
od, popularly ajtsociated in mind Brat 
the great miesiousry coDvention at 
bQigh, in 1910, is in itself remark* 
I^t lees so was the thorough and 
seful way in wbtch the two commit- 



tocs or commiEsiona carried oat tbeir taak, 
and the uw made of their labors by the 
convention iu session. More remarKnMe 
still was the idea of holding such a con- 
vention at Ihat time. At the time of this 
convention thore wore less than 200 mile* 
of railroad in the twenty-four gtatcij aud 
four territorioe of the United States; with 
population sparse, trausportatiou slow, 
fatiguing and sometimes hazardumi, and 
the Sunday-school cause still under the 
necessity of defending itself agsinst con- 
stant attacks and imputations of un- 
worthy motived, the enterprise n^jreMntod 
■ vision aud courage of a high order. Per- 
haps the success of a meeting held by the 
Union at Washington the year before — 
February 16, 1831— to consider the Mia- 
sisstppi Valley resolution, aud incident- 
ally to defend the Union against the cur- 
rent charge that it was seeking a union 
of church and stale, may have suggested 
the idea. At that meuting Wehstcr, Fre- 
liughurscn, and a number of other distin- 
guished senators and representativea from 
various states spoke on behalf of the Sun- 
day school and the extension of the 
Union's missiouaty and publicutton work; 
and their addressca furniahcd an illus* 
trstion of wliat might be if the leading 
Sunday-School workers of these and other 
confititncocics could once be brou^t 
together. 

The convention met in the Chatham 
Street Chapel, New York city, October 3, 
1832, with 220 delegates from fourteen 
statics and four territories, in addition 
to the dilScultice already mentioned, the 
cholera raged that summer in New York ; 
and the size and representative character 
of the attendance must he regarded aa 
phenomenal. Nearly all tlie noteworthy 
Sunday-school men of the time were repre- 
sented in the discussion. Leading min- 
istcrt and laymen of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Dutdi Reformetl, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and ProteBtant 
Episcopal churches, and of the Society of 
Friends, were present from Mosiuichuiietts, 
Bbodc Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Kew Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, ^io, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, [^uisiana, and Mich- 
igan. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
(q. V.) of New Jersey, eminent then and 
later as a Christian atatesioan and edu- 
cator, waa made presidout. Tbc com- 




mittee od interrogatorieg report«d 133 
rMpoDaes from twenty staU-K, «nd »ub> 
mitted a careful digest of the atiswers thus 
ciTen, with recommendationa tmder each 
head. The disciwflions, thus giiidpd, tntv- 
erwd the whflle range of current Sundny- 
Bcbool methods and problems, nising 
many qucetions whidi are now obsolete, 
such as the use of the rod in Sucday- 
school dtsciptine, aiid the propriety of 
single Sunday-school neasiona exeeediog 
two hours in length. On tlie other hand, 
M Dr. H. Clay Trumfiull {q. v.) points 
out in bis review of the coiivcstion (Be- 
port of the Fifth National Convention. 
Indianapolis, 187S, pp. 13, 13), there is 
hardly a topic that was prominent at 
IndianapotU forty years later, or even at 
the prL-ijtiut day, that is not at least fore- 
ehaduwt^d in the able and far-reaching 
diacnaaioDS as reported at the time iu The 
Bimday-School JounuU of the American 
Sunday School Union. Aa a whol^ the 
effect of the coDvention was to gather up 
and Byetematize the previously diverse 
and nuHcttled Iiody of Suuduy-achool tra- 
ditions and roetliods, aud to plant them 
on a foundation as broad and well-con- 
sidered as could possibly have been laid 
at that stage o£ American educational 
progress. 

The only tnistakR that seems ehargeahle 
to this convtstion waii the hasty decision 
to call another tlie folloving year. It must 
be remembered, buwuver, that these men 
were pioneers, aud that coaventiun work 
in ,\m*?rica for any purposes not political 
bad little eiperience as a guide. The 
Second Naticnnl Convention — a body 
coinplciuly iiiJopendeut of the first, as Dr. 
Trumbull haa convincingly shown — met 
in the Cherry Street Lecture Roo:ii, Phil- 
adelphia, May ZZ, 1833, and chose as 
president Hon. "Willard Hall of Delaware, 
who bad recently iseued a notable pam- 
phlet in d-efeuse of the Sunday-eolioul eaufie 
and the American Sunday School Union 
as it« standard-bearer. Nine states were 
represented in thijt gathering; and the 
d^egates included many of those present 
the year before, with other noteworthy 
names. Various committees, appointed at 
the New Vork convention, brought in 
elaborate report« on the topics RE^igned 
them. The couv.eatiou appointed a com- 
mittes to act in conjunction with its secre- 
taries for the publication of its reports 
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and dorumcnts, and adjourned od Than- 
day noon, May 23. 

Between the conventions of 1833 ud 
1859, there was ctmsidcrablc fieJd activ- 
ity in oonvention lines leading to tin 
CHtablishment of state associationa, eub 
with its annual convention, in variov 
states, as related under the next bnid 
But Uie men of 1832 vrere so far in a^ 
vaooe of tlicir day that CTcn tlie idea tl 
another national conventioo seetna not b 
have been broached, until the srctt tr 
viral of 1857 and 1858 impelled Clu» 
tian men to various new and broad eata- 
prises; 

The New York State Sunday-wM 
convention of 18M propoaed what wutr 
them the new idea of a national eonro- 
tion of Suuday-actnol teochcns in PhSt 
ilflphia. Tlie SuDday-eohooI leadera 
that city promptly took up the sugge 
and a oall was i^Hued, invitni^ eveiT 
gelical Suuday-fichfMil in the United I 
to send at leaet one delegate. The 
of the call included Dre. Thomas £ 
erd, Richard Newton Co, v.), W. 
Brantley, and W. J. R. Taylor 
Oeorge H. Stuart (^- v.). Jay 
John S. Hart (j. v.), Matthias W. 
win and Abraham Martin. The 
York State leaders suggeeting the 
included R. G. Pardee {q. ».), 
Hart, Albert Woodruff (a. v.). 
Wells, and A. A. Smith. Reti^nooi 
est ran high at the time, and the 
wa.-* hearty and general. 

This Third National Siindav 
Convention met in Jaync's Hah. 
delphia, on Tuesday, Febmary 28. 
Former Governor James Pollock of 
aylvania wm made president. H. 
Trumbull of Connecticut waa one ef 
secretaries. Louis Chapin of New Ti 
NcIbod Kingsbury of Connectical, 
James W. Weir [q. v.) ot P< 
were on the business oommittc*; Mr. Wtf 
with many other of tlie wurkent in 
ance, having been active in the ooo 
tions of 1833 aud 1833. The con 
was well attended and enthusiastic, 
indicated a far higher level of 
interest in Sunday-school work than 
the first and second coDVeDtion& It 
not, howevtir, like those gatherings, 
dress itwlf seriously to the ohg 
study and solution of Suoday-achool p"*" 
lem& The inapiration to those a!»>^ 
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I to th« cmiae in general was great, 

reflected in the records of tlie near- 
e associationg of that dutc. The 
i School Tima, cdUblubed by tbu 
kn Sunday School ITnion on Jan- 
,' 18&d, came into being in time to 
Hearing delegates for the conven- 
kitl tlie prucet:din|p<, wetl r«port««l 
nJitur, R)>v. I. Newton Baker, were 
ed in itj columns, March 5, 1859, 
IT r«port beine issued. 
Cnnvention of 1859 resolved ta ctdl 
Uar assemblage of tlie r«prc6enta> 
!the evangelical Sabbath schools of 
p." in 1861, and appointed a com- 
vith Oeorge fl. Stuart as it« 
in, to arrange thenfor. The cut- 
t tbu Civil War nsadc such a proj- 
Kwailile aud turned mnn's thoughts, 
and South, in other directions; the 
BD fbicling his place as head of the 
I States Christian Commission, 
labored for the good of the Union 
1 during the var. Ton yc^rs te- 
lly elapsed before another oatioool 
»^chool convention was held; and 
iative for thia, as before, came from 
e other than the convention pre- 

vly State CoDventioni. In the 
of Sunday-school field activity for 
(Ta from IS^O to 1859, mention is 
lum once made of state Sunday- 
ionventions being h«ld ; the gatlicr- 
Dg in fact the annual meeting and 
idf rally of one o£ the American 
t School Union's auxiliaries, rather 
•elf-active, self- perpetuating, dele- 
ind reasonably representative ter- 
I Suoday-acbool convention, aa the 
pow ondcratood. In Maryland the. 
ioiiday School Union, establialifd in 
Bveloped sufficient independent life 
.ite own aonoal conventions re^- 
Dd conduct a vigorons Held cam- 
>and itfl organization passed into 
f fabric of the International work 
t a break. Wiaconsin similarly 
led in 1846, but later discontinued 
mal gatlierings, 

J8£6, however, vroa held in Kew 
Kate a real convention to oiyanizo 
few York State Sabbath School 
la' AjBOciation," oh it was called; 
im that date on the Empire State 
Bght together each year a delegated 
^OQ of its own Sunday-school 
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workers. In 1857, similar first conven- 
tions were held in Connecticut and Maasa- 
chasotts; in 1858, in New Jersey; io 
1859, in Illinois. Tbe coincidence of 
these dates with the great religious awak- 
ening coDunonly caOed "the revival of 
1857*" ia more than fortuitoua. In all the 
evongelieal denominations, the moat ear. 
nest and pruL-lJLal church niemberg were in 
the Sunday school, and tlieir leaden with 
one Boconj emphasized cunversioD u the 
great objective of Sunday-scbool effort. 
The impulse among these vorkers to con- 
vene and ornoize for mutual encourage- 
ment and help, present and future, woe a 
natural outgrowth of the deep spiritual 
impujfios then at work in the nation. 

The initial Suuday-uchool convention 
in New Jyrsey may bo taken as a type of 
these significant pioneer gatherings. It« 
call, iwued by the secretaries of tbe Cam- 
den and New Brunxwiek city Sunday- 
echoul associationa, euQunonod "a conven- 
tion of the superintendents, teachers, and 
friends of Sabbath schools connected with 
all the evangelical ebnrches in the Btate of 
New Jerwy/' to meet at Now BruEi»wick 
on November 3, 1858, "to consult in re- 
spect to the eatablishment of Sabbath- 
school asBociations throughout our state; 
to effect a more thorough, systematie, and 
efficient effort in bringing every child in 
the Btate under religious intlueuce and 
instruction; and for prayer and confer- 
ence in regard to this important aid to 
the church of Chrigt" The Sundav- 
achool ideals of the d» are here clearly 
stated. From one to five delegates were 
sought from each school, and the recip- 
ienta were asked to extend the call among 
the schools in their vicinity. 

The convention, on aseembling in tlie 
Swond Presbyterian Church of New 
Brunswick pursuant to this call, was or- 
ganized on motion of the Inciil committee 
of arrangements, installed temporary 
officers, named committees on enrollment, 
organisation, and business, settled its 
hours, and at the second session elected 
permanent convention officers. Governor 
William A. Newell being made president. 
The five participating dennminatiMW, 
Baptist, Dutch Kofonnod. Methodist, and 
Old and New School Presbyterian, were 
duly represented by vice-president*. The 
buflineaa in hand vafi declared to be the 
establishment of a state Sunday-echool 
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asaoctation. Th« enKnin»nt ooroinittf« 
received its report with instmctioiiB to 
mroll tbo dotcgst«s as from tho Sunds; 
ecbools aai] not from the churches, and 
with power to include delegates later ap- 
pearing, Pastors and others prcoent, 
friends of Sunday schools, were recoe- 
hii«d as members and (liroci«d to cnroU. 
The oonrentioQ thtut clearly catabltBhed 
itw>lf 08 a coQveution of Sunday-achool 
repiesenlatiTeSj and not a coDveDtioD of 
charch Tepreseotativea asBembling in the 
interest of the Sumlajr achool. 

FollowJDi! tliw-'tuuioQ and an evening of 
addrcBfles, the (Convention proceeded, on 
the morning of Thureday, November 4, 
1858, to "orgnnizft itself into a permanent 
■wocifttion,*' ant! adopted a constitution. 
The perfectinfi of this iiistniment and 
the election of the association's permanent 
oftii'eni, with a few minor items, com- 
pleted the work of the convention. See 
State and Provincial Sunday School As- 
gooiatioQB. 

The business of creating efficient state 
Riiridnj-Bchool asfiocintinns, with a force 
of tt>unty w!cn*tJirii-s and otlior means for 
estcnding local orKaDtzation, having been 
completL-ti, the subttfiquetit (vmventioDs of 
thuee bodies rapidly a&eumcd an inspira- 
tioDal character, and became mi};hty forces 
for the development of Sunday-school en- 
thufliaKm and the intelligent direction of 
local Sunday-sebool effort. In Illinois, 
the enthusiasm showed it^lf in annual 
gatherings of from three to five thousand 
delcgatcH awl the euliatment of leaders 
like B. F. JarabB (y. r.), William Rev- 
nolda (a. v.), Dwignt L. Moody {q. o.), 
Alexander G, Tyng (5. u.), and "Chap- 
Iain'^ McCabc, under whose vigorous lead 
th« comity orgnniKHtion of the state wafl 
rapidly pifrfwttd, and the missionary side 
of the work turned into voluiitee.r channels 
through the holding of township and dis- 
trict mtwtirig* at which the reaching of 
the uureaclietl was the principol objective. 
Other states hceidea those named soon 
swuiig into line ; and at the National Con- 
vention of 1869, annual oonventione, held 
by their respective associations, were re- 
ported from eleven states — Connecticut, 
Illinois. Indiana, Iowa, Massachtisctts, 
Miasouri, New Jersey. New York. Ohio, 
Pennsylvajiia, and Wisconnin ; witli Mary- 
laud, mclnding the District of Columbia, 
holding annual conventions of its State 



IhfiMionary Sunday School Unton 
above. 

4. Tncmiial Natiooal and 
tioBAl Convention*, 18«&-I81i.— 
Third National Sunday School Con 
tion, Philadelphia, 1859, left behind it' 
coinmittw empowered and directed to oD 
a like convention two or three yeara late. 
At that time, however, the countiy ■■ 
plunged in civil war and a delegatM » 
tional convention was out of the qoestbt. 
After peace in 1865, the sxibjwt of anotte 
national convention was frequently afi- 
tatod at stale conventions ana elsevben; 
and in June, 1868, a conference of Sal- 
day-echool workers met in Detroit, Uicfcf 
in eonnectioD with the Intt^rnatiooal O* 
vention of Young Mvn'* Chri^tiaa iMt 
ciationg and appointed a committee 
their number to call "an Int«r 
Snnday-Bchool Convention." Thia 
mittec noon learned of the cxiftcnce of I 
committee left by the Convention of IS 
and the two eonunittees worked in ' 
mony, accepting the in^Htation of the Mil 
Jersey Association to mixt at Newaik I 
following year. Thua, on April 88, 18 
in the First Baptist Charch of Ne 
N. J., met the convention which 
the present series of oonventiona 
scnting tba IntematioDal Sunday 
Association. 

This body, the Fourth Natumat Co 
lion, called Itself the Third Ni 
Sunday School Conventton; its 
tional character, aa foreshadowed 
projectora, being limited to tlie 
recognition of one or two visitors 
abroad. Its reckoning for itself ss 
in the list was due to the ststenenl I 
the veteran Jamee W. Weir, who is 
account of the Oonvention of lS3t, 
ferrcd to that of 1S33, as an adjc 
meeting of ihf first convention, 
himself indicating later tlut the 
gathering was entitled to sepaiftte 
meration. This oonvention was 
planned, conducted with marked 
and not only arouKd even more 
atim than that of 18S9, but marfcH 
phenomenal increase in the efficient ' 
Sunday-school work and the extent 
voluntary field Sanday-«cbool or 
tion. Field reports were beard, not 
from the twelve states named above, 
from various other states repreac n ted 
del^stes, from denominational SmAtf 
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wbool bodies and from tfap American San- 
day School Union. Th« convention pn-si- 
dcnt was the venerable George H. Stuart 
of Phitadelpliia ; the eecretariea were H. 
Clav Tramoull, John H. Vincent, and 
B. V. Jacobs; and the chairman of the 
executive committee appointed b; th« 
Convention waa Edward Eggleston 
(q. v.) of Illinois, 

The Fifth National Convention met in 
Inc3iiin«poli*. April lfi.l9, 1873. A» cora- 
pariHi with that of Newark. Uii* was a 
oonvtQtion of businefta rather than for 
inspiratiou. Three eteps of importance 
were taken. One of these was the enlarge- 
ment of th« convention's field to iucludo 
the Dotninion of Canada. Another was 
the eJEctioD of E. Payson Porter as the 
convpntiou's et^tistical secretary — the flret 
atep, ts it proved, in the creation of a per- 
tuanent omctal organization. The great 
event, however, was the adoption, after a 
memorable debate, of the resolution direct- 
ing tlie appointment of a committee to 
cboo«e uniform Bible lessariH for all San- 
day schools and denominations willing to 
use them. 1'his measare, championed by 
B. F. jHCohB for Bcvcral years prcvionaly, 
and rt'comnu-nded in the rueolutions of the 
conference ' of Buperintendents conducted 
by him in connection with the Newark 
Convention three years before, was passed 
by the Convention with only ten vote« 
recorded in opposition; a pri'Iiminary uni- 
form series, arranjjed by action of a con- 
ference of Icswjn publishers, having been 
iu effect since January, 1878. {See L'ni- 
form LeBflon System.) The prt-ftident of 
this Convention was Philip 0. Oillett of 
Illinois; the secretary, Oeor|;e A. Poltz of 
Pcnnfiylvan ia, and the chairman of the 
executive committee, chosen by the Con- 
vention, 11. Clay Trumbull, of Connecti- 
cut. 

Tlie First International Convention. 
Baltimore, ^tay 11-1.1, Wm, otrongly 
voiced the spirit of fellowship between the 
Unit<<d States and Canada and between 
the recently severed workers North and 
South. Dr. Warren Randolph (q. v.), 
as secretary of the New I.«ssoq Com- 
mittee, gave the story of the committee's 
work 80 far and of the phfuomcnally 
rapid acccptautc of its k-ssona. Dr. J. H. 
Vineent, in an address, outlined improve- 
ments in Sunday-school method fore- 
shadowing much of what has since been 



oounted new. Great prognu appeared in 
tho work of state and local (nigsnizatioii 
since 1869. The statistical secretary 
made a detailed report for North America, 
ahowiue a Sunday-school membership of 
eix ana a half millionn in the United 
States and three hundred thousand lit 
Canada. PresidoDt, Rev. George A. Poltx, 
New Jersey; chairman of the executive 
committee, Jolm £. Seorlce, Jr., Con- 
necticut. 

The Second International Contention, 
Atlanta. April 1M9, 1878. still further 
empliasii'.od tho spirit of fellowship, dwelt 
on the continued Huccetsa of the Uniform 
Lesson System, laid special stress on 
normal work, and aroused much eotha- 
sia^m for united Sunday-school effort. 
For the Second International Lesson Com- 
mittee fourteen members werp chosen. 
Dr. Tinoent again Rounded a nolo of edu- 
cational progress in a scheme for graded 
Bible study, for ten mtnutee each Sunday, 
to STipplvment the uniformity of the new 
lessons. The reports from state and pro- 
vincial Sunday-school orj^anizations, while 
indicating steady proi^ress, showed that 
the systpm was for frnm complete, many 
fields being unorgani}!cd and others or- 
ganized in name only. The statisti(!al 
secretary reported progress in securing 
exact returns; and the Convention by reso- 
lution decreed that its statistics should 
embrace Protestant evangelical Sunday 
schools only. President, Gov. Alfred H, 
Colquitt of Gt^rgia; chairman of the new 
executive committee, Franklui Allen, of 
New York. 

The Third Intcmationai ConvertOon, 
Toronto. June 22-24, 1881, marked tho 
practical establishment of what has since 
been called the International Sunday 
school Association (a. v.). The Illinois 
delegation, under the lead of William Bey- 
uoids, B. F. Jacobs, and M. C. Hazard 
{<]. v.), and seconded by the Convention 
president and delegates from various 
states, led a movement which resulted in 
the employment of E. Faysoa Porter as 
statistical secretary, his previous services 
havins; been free to the Convention, and 
the adoption of a system of pledges, psv- 
able onnuaily for three years, from the 
state and provincial oseociutiuus; the iu- 
fume thus raised to be expended in the 
aforesaid secretary's salary and further 
aggressive work for the promotion of field 
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organization. The CoDTCntion ratified 
tbe new executive cominittce'e choice of 
B. F. Jacobs as ito chairman on tbiK plat- 
form of advance. R«portA vere h«ard 
from the laTge delegation sent the pre* 
rioiu ycfuT by the executive committee to 
London to attend the Raikea ccDtcnary. 
The London StrndaT School UniMi waa 
repreeent«d by P. P, Beleej, and other 
foreign wort: was reported. (See Snnday 
Hchooi Uoioa, I^ndon.) Mention was 
made from Kew York atate of a new plan 
for extending Ioc-hI 8usda]r>Bchool infla- 
enoe through th« orfi^i:iiiig of "home 
daaaes" in adjaceut neglected uei};hlior< 
hoods, Preeident, Hon. S. 11. Blake, 
Ontario. 

'I'be Fourth InlematumtU Convtntton, 
Louiitville, June ll-13, 1884, embodied, 
in its larc« and representativo attendance 
and the hi^h character of its oJdrus^'S, 
an advance in convention quality over 
preceding gatherings. Mr. Jacobs, as 
chairman of the executive cooimittee, 
made the first of his remarkable eeriee of 
tricimiol reports, which showed, with that 
of the BtatiBtical secretary and the verbal 
reports from state repreeentativeB, that 
or^Dization had advanced to a point 
where the territory in the United States 
and Canada yet unreached waa reduced to 
a few weak and scattered fields; white 
nine 8tat«8 and one territory reported 
"banner" organizations, eveiy county 
holding it» county Sunday-och'OoI conven- 
tion. The total Sunday-school member- 
ship was reported as 9,l1fi.088. of whom 
8,712,55! were in the United States. A 
conaervative movement to dispense with 
a paid secretary wae defeated, and the eob- 
acriptions for the next triennium were 
fnibiilantiAlly advanced. On« full sesaloD, 
with other time, wae devoted to primary 
Sunday-nchool work, and Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, as prwidont, reported the organi- 
sation of a national union of primary 
workers. Temperance addreseea were 
made by Miss Frances E. Willard and 
otherR. The appointment of a third les- 
soD committee, to select the lessons for 
the years 1886-93, directed interest to 
that subject. The committee was care- 
fully reconstructed, with fourteen tnem- 
bers as before and five oorrespoudjnji; 
lUODbers from Great Britain and France, 
and was recommended to provide quar- 
terly loaaouB on temperance. President, 



Hon. ThamM W. Bieknd], JdMHofas* 
acttfl. 

The Fifth Intematioiui Commfin 
Chicago, June 1-3, 1S87, continoed Ihi 
high standard of conTention work art A 
Louisville. As tbcre, a seaaion was 
TOted to primary work. The general 
of the addresses was in the direction I 
more efTk-ient method in Sunday- 
teaching. The statistical BeciettTy'a 
port showed a Simday-achool meinl _ 
of over nine millions in the United Sutn 
and nearly half a million in Rriti^b A^»;^ 
ica, with tbirty-four of the fiftr-eent 
state, provincial, aud territorial fields for- 
nishing fresh reports of their own tmr- 
ing. The report of the executive 
mittce, presented by Mr. Jacobs, deccrih 
several extended tours of org 
over the continent by voluntary l«_ 
its reoommwidotiona of general adi 
were heartily adopted, including a 
lutioD approving of the calling d 
world's ■Junday-M'hooL conTention ' 
Europe — the initial step, u it pw 
toward the otvaniiation of the Wor 
Sunday School Association (q. v.). 
income of $10,000 a yuar was called 
toward which subK-riptioiij to the smoil 
of $4,400 per annum were eocured. 
aiderabic interest waa maaifeeted in 
eign Sunday-school work, especially 
connection with the reception of 
EdwanJ Towera, Hon, 8«c. and de' 
of the liondon Sunday School I 
The Lesson Committee's report, thr 
it« BOcretaiT, Dr. Warren Randolph, 
received with approral. William I 
nnlda of niinots presided. 

The Sixth Internattanai Convmti 
Pittsburgh, June 24-87, 1890, Hean) 
the first time the report of an emt 
superintendent; William Iteynoldi 
PAoria, lUinniii, president of the fa 
convention, having in October, 
accepted that position under the ea 
tive conunitt«-o. Through his ej 
visitation of state, territorial, and provin- 
cial conventions and other gatbe 
supplemented by like work on the 
of Mr. Jacobs and others, the canae 
the field 3anday-«chool organisatioD 
greatly advanced; and with eothi 
a ituiiseription of over 9S,S00 a year 
niiscd for the work. Two eewioQi 
devoted to primary work. The WorM 
First Sunday-echoot conrention, hdd is 



m in July, 1889, pursuant to tbe 
tioo puaed at Chicsgo, wsa reported, 
seoocd world's couvention provided 
> be held at St. Louis in coaaeetioa 
the next IntrrnBtinnal convention. 
! chief interest at Pittsburgh ceti- 
in the appgiatraeat sod LDstructioQ 
B FoQith Leseon Committee. On 
ointa debate ran high — tbo eolargt^ 
of the committee to Bocurc repreacn- 
for additional deuomi nations, and 
lestioQ of M-bether or not four quar- 
tcmporatipe loiwoag, vitbout altcr- 
: lca«008 for tluisc Sundays, shuuld 
paired of the Cummittee. On both 
I compromises were made ; the com- 
! being increaMd to fifteen, and a 
led temperance lesson plan, purraed 
} Lesson Comiaitt(.>c during the laat 
if the third eyfly, beinff approved as 
U) to be followed by the new Com- 
». By this plan, in 1802, the Com- 
! furniftht.'d tianperunce loiwon* witli- 
tematives for the first two quartcre, 
Itemative t^mp^rajics and miseion- 
Msons for the last Snndiiys of tbe 
and fourth quarters. Wheu Mias 
rd, the distinguiahed national repre- 
ave of the movement for four non- 
ativo lessons, rose to move that tbe 
ion of thie eompromitw be made 
Dunis, the occasion became dra- 
The convention president was 
John 0. Harris of Alabama. 
) Seventh Inhmalional Convention, 
louia, AuguBt 30 to September 2, 
b«sidef! holding the usual primary 
Ts* special session, held also a pre- 
iry conferenec of field workerB, in 
a of a field wflrkers* assopiation 
tied the j»ar before. Beports from 
at<^ territorial, and provincial aaso- 
08 occupied much of the time. Be- 
the raising of plcdcca for the work, 
iial aubacnption of $'1,000 was raided 
le World's Sunday School Bailding 
B Columhian Exposition then open 
licago. The lesatiQ qut-alion, accen- 
1 by the recent issuing of Dr. Blake- 
leaarau and other symptoms of revolt 
it oniformity, aroused earnest de- 
but without action changing the 
a Committee's instructions. (See 
Stndy Union lessons.) Tbe con- 
m closed informally on Saturday 
icon, September 2, and vaa followed 
le BCutoDs of tbe World's Second 



Snndny School CooTention. President, 
Hon, Lewis Miller of Ohio. 

The Hiffhth International Convention, 
Boston, June i'.i-SG, 1896, by relegating 
the state and provincial reports to a aide 
meeting, 8eou^i^d the time for a series of 
inapiriug addressee, and gave many indi- 
cations of the continued pnigress of the 
ticid in Sunday-school oi^anization and 
spa-ialization. The devotional servioes 
were led by Dwight L. Moody. At the 
sessions of tbe InterDational Primary 
Union, held stmultaneoiuly for part of 
the time, grrtit advances in method were 
indicated, and changes in the Union's 
constitution were made with a riev to 
aaaimilating thin Tork to that of the Cod* 
Tcntion. A new Lesson Committee waa 
elected U) choose k-SBoaa for the years 
19OO-1905, and a movt^mmt to relieve 
tbeni of definite instnictions concerning 
the finding of temperance le«»ons was mo 
ceasfnlly opposed. The Exocutive Com- 
mittee, through Mr. Jacobs, reported ex- 
tensive Geld work performed by Field 
Superintendent Beynoldft and also by 
Prof. H. M. Hamill of Illinois and others, 
and by Rev. L. B. Maxwell (colored) of 
Georgia, whom the Eienitive Committee 
had placed in the field pursuant to resoln- 
tione adopted at St Louie. The reports 
of Mp. Rernoldfl and Mr. Maxwell aa to 
their work aroused much enthusiasm. 
President, Hon. Samuel B, Capen of 
MaseiacJiusctts. 

The Ninth latcmatianal Convention, 
Atlanta, April 26-30, 1899, marked in 
several ways the beginning of tbe present 
stage of Internationa) Sunday-school or* 
ganizatioD. Field Superintendent Rey- 
nolds, who had died in the midst of bis 
work in 1897, was Rtly commemorated. 
Mr. Jacobu was mudo honorary chairman 
of the ExGcutive Committee, and Hon. 
John Wanomaker ^q. t>.) of Philadelphia 
was elei^ted chairman, but subi^rniently 
dt.tdiot'd, Tbe Intemiitioiml I'riiniiry 
Unioaand the Field Workers' Association 
were leoofinizcd as departments of In- 
temational work. Although it was re- 
solved not to establish an International 
normal or teacher-training department, 
the work of Prof. Hamill aa field aecretary 
had stimulated intercHt tliroughout the 
aaitociflliouB in teacbor-traininf; work; and 
tlie primary delegates at Atlanta estab- 
lished for their own constituency an Xu- 
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tenutitmal prinuiy nonnal coarse of 
Bhidr, w'ith extunioatioiis and a diploma. 

I'ne Contention also resolvod to cmplcj' 
a general eecretary to take over the office 
direction of tlM work hitherto supplied 
by Mr. Jacolw, and th« Executive Com- 
mittee, at the Convention, chose Mr. 
Marion Lawrnnce of Ohio for that ofBc<, 
aabaeqaesitly defining hia relation aa co- 
ordinate with that of the field eecretarj. 
At St Louis, a special fund had been 
raised among tbo delegates to put a field 
worker in Japan; and at Atlanta the 
worker thus secured, Mr. T, C. Ikehara, 
was made the Japan lipid worker of the 
International Convention, The corre- 
sponding incnibcra of the Lesson Com- 
mittee were recognized as the Britieh 
Section with equal right*. Tlic Courcn- 
tiOD addrcfuwR tliruuKhout were of a high 
order. Preeident, Hon. Hoke Smith of 
Georgia. 

The Tenth InUrnalional Convention, 
Denver, June 26-30, 1902, opened under 
the shadow of thi> death of the great 
leader, B. P. Jncobe, three daja before, 
William N, Hartshorn {q. i'.),of Bogton, 
who had l)c-cit A<;ting Chaimian of the 
Executive Committi-c for most of the 
trienniuni, vas elected an Chainnan. 
The primary work was represented not 
only u) a special conveotion session but in 
a preliminary two-day "Western School 
of Methods," well attended and pruerea- 
aive iu tone. Tiiu Field workers also oeld 
prclimiiiari- i-nnfereucL' soKeions. (Jeneral 
Secn'tary l^wrance made hie firet tricu- 
nial report, showiug a total Suaday-sehool 
enrollment for North America of over 
fonrtcjn millions in 153,216 Sunday 
schools, and extensive Held work by a 
large force, mostly voluntary. About 
$14,500 a year was pledged for the work 
of the new tpiennium. 

The election and instmctian of the 
Sixth licsson Committee, combined with 
the di-manil for grad^l heginncri::i' and 
advanced lessons, caused renewed inter* 
est in the leiison question. A proposed 
advanced course of lessons waa disap- 
proved; while a request from the pri- 
mary workers for e two-years' beginners' 
course was by the sarae resolution favor- 
ably ruferred to the lycssoti ConimittL-e — 
the fln*t break iu the uuiforaiity of the 
Convention's leanon ayrtem since ita adop- 
tion thirty jeara before (See Graded Lt«- 



BOOB, Inteniationil, History of.} Tht 
Convention addreaaea were jiupinng aaj 
finely representative of the rapid prot^rw 
in field and local method up to tniat tun. 
Freaideiit, Bcr. Benjamin B. Tyler, Did, 
of Colorado. 

The Ehventk Intemaiiondl C«nm> 
fvon, Toronto, Juno 23-27, 190S, coDsid- 
erably exceeded the Denver Conveotioo it 
the variety and freshoMS of the addreaa 
and the range of topics covered. Tliii 
was [xartly due to the large numtMr U 
double sessions held. The oBicial dibh 
gates alone numbered nearly t!,000 w^ 
1,000 additional visitors from outaide the 
city — nearly twice the enrolled represai' 
tatJOQ at Denver, The well-planoed 
eeriea of aoxiliary conferences, DotaMi 
those for tho field workers and ttu di^ 
mentary workers, who now repreamtBl 
three departmt-nti^ of Sundaj-ficbool wnd^ 
Beginners, Primary, and Junior, coatiD- 
ued the inetitnte f^^ture begtui at Deam. 
The reports ehowed a rapid advaace io 
the orgnnizatinn of what was now torn- 
attr designated the International Stmdi^ 
School Aasociation. FermisaioD to is- 
CO rpo ra to was voted to the Exccutiw 
Committee, The Icsaon issue came np 
in the form of a t»COIiunendation to lo- 
thorize the advanced cxntrsc which 
been disapproved at Denver. By a 
vote the Convention renewed ita 
proval, but later imaDimoaaly agreed 
the proposal. It was an educational 
formative convention. President, 
Justice J. J. Mftclareii. K.C., of Ontaria" 

The Twelfth Internatiofioi Conmnlia 
Ixmiaville, June 18-23, 1908, waa 
acterized, as at Toronto, )>y full and 
thusiaatic delegatioua and a purpoaef 
series of auxiliary meetings. The 
drosses as a whole felt short of the 
standard act at Toronto. The at 
growing power of the lotei 
Executive Committee, thrctogh its 
established central office at Chicago, 
paid oSicinl force, it« policiea of Duni^ 
mcut, and the increasing tmwi«tdineai < 
the Convention as a deliberative body, 
further accentuated by the preaen't 
and approval of a charter granted 
1907 by the United States Congress " " 
an it aflcrwarjH developed, tuvoli _ 
future turning over of the power of 
Convention to it* uewly imxiTpoi 
Executive Committee, oow frankly ciUei 
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"the luteniAttcnftl Sundftj School Aaev- 
ciatioD." 

Pnrsouit to tta Leeson Commitlee'ii 
recommendatioDd, the ConrentioD unoni- 
monsty pu«ed tvo nssolatioos, one com- 
nendiag finct continuing the Uoiform 
Leatons aud the otber directing the newly 
cboeoi Serenth Leeson Committee, Amer- 
tcan Section, "to continue the prepflration 
of ft thoroughly gratird tourso of Icmoiis, 
irhicli may In; UBt-d by uiy Sunday school 
which desires it, whether in whole or in 

fart." An ansuccessfol elTort was made 
rom the Hoor to alter the lifit of names 
propoiied for the new LeHson Committee. 
The Field Workers' Aaaociation closed 
vp its separate organization and loft ila 
interarta in the hftnde of the subcommittee 
of the ExecutiTe Committee, somewhat as 
the elementary workere itt Toronto h«d 
done with their on^inally separate organ- 
izatioD. The i^Lcutlv developed depart- 
ment of or^nizcd aautt claflo work waa 
reprecented in a street parade of over a 
thoiuand men. President, Hon. John 
Stiten of Kentuckj'. 

The Tkirlrrnlk Inf^natioruiJ Conven- 
tion, San francisco, June 20-27, 1911, 
brought together 2,342 reiisterod dele- 
gates and veil maintained the best lutci^ 
national gtandards in the character of it« 
addres«9 and work, the hrcadth of its dia- 
cnuiotu and the completeneiu witli which 
it tf«ated the current phases of Sunday- 
tichoot work. The mast noteworthy public 
feature wait the great parade of mcn'e 
daaaea, in which over 10,000 men, each 
armed with a Bible, marched throufrh the 
streets to the Colieeum. la accordance 
with ita newly chartered powem, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee enlargwl, reorganized 
and instructed the American Section of 
the Ivciwon ComTnitt<w, adopting a act of 
hy-lair» which for the fir^t time gav« tJie 
Tntemational Aasuciatiun a written con- 
stitution. The graded lesson ontlinea 
which had been issued hy the Lesson Com- 
mittee in purtmanee of the I.oui8vilto 
recolotion formed tiie principal subject of 
ConTention discoHBion ; the priuctp&l iasuo 
being ■• to the proprji^ty of using in tlie 
Immo lists material frum other than Bible 
Bourcee. Both sides of this question were 
pnasented ; and the practical success of the 
leaatHoa waa well brought out in one of the 
separate conferences, of which there were 
many. Mr. William N. Hartshorn was 



succeeded as Execottve Chairman by Mr. 
Fl«d A. Welle of niinotB. Mr. Hartshorn 
was made President of the Convention, 
but through temporary illness was UDsble 
to preside; hia place being taken by the 
vice presidenta, Mr. A. B. McCrillie of 
Rhode Island, Bev. H. H. Bell, D.D., of 
California, and Mr. William Hamilton of 
Ontario. Chicago was aelccted as the 
place for holding the Fourteenth Inter- 
national ConventiQn. 

The Fourteenth Inttmaiional Conven' 
lien, Chicago, June 83-30, 1914, was 
planned on a Tast scale, with fifty-five 
conferenccR, twenty-one special meetinga, 
aud numerous oUier gatherings and spe- 
cial features, tu addition to the sixteen 
wiisinns of the main contention in the 
Medinah Temple. In the auality and 
number of the addreeees ana the vigor 
and illuminative power of the special ses- 
sions the convention waa noteworthy. 
The delegated attendance was about 
2,560, from 67 ronstituencies. The evan- 
gelical basis of International fellovgltip 
was reafBnned. The convention poriod 
was lengthened from three to four yeara, 
sabject to agrcctucnt (since obtained) 
with the World's AiiAociatioQ. The tnia- 
onderstandings as to the effect of inoor- 
poration were satisfactorily resolved, the 
primacy of the convention over ita execu- 
tive committee being stated and exempli- 
fied in action. The by-laws were revised, 
further improving the plan of organiza- 
tion. An ftgreomcnt with the Sunday 
School Council was ratified, creating a 
new joint "International Lesson Com- 
mittee,** consiHting of eight membeni 
chosen by the Convention, eight chosen by 
the Conncil and one each by the denomina- 
tions which have a lesson committee of 
their own. To the new committee thus 
coQstitQted were referred the convention's 
recommendation that all lessons be chosen 
from or based on the Bible, and a memo- 
rial praying for the appointment of a 
•TJniform Ijesaon Commiaaion." The 
president was Dr. H. M. Uamill {q, v.) of 
Tennessee. New York waa chosen as the 
place for tho w^mvcTiti'in of 1918. 

0. State Convention Work. The annual 
delegated Sunday-school convention is 
still in many fields, as originally in all, 
the most important and conapicuoui fea- 
•ture of the jnteideuominational state or 
provincial Sunday-school sasactation. 
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The object of gnc}i odbtcdIioiui is to make 
B 8tod; of the field uid the vork, to trana- 
nct the noco«»aT7 biuinees of th« tMOcia- 
tion, to mako and prowat pbnB of work 
for the ensaing year, to adtocate and 
explain ideas and metJiods in local Sim- 
dBj-school work, and to inspire the dele* 
gAt«s for higher fterviM. 

Eacb state and pTovioeial owociatiini 
ponues its own customary methods in the 
notding of its aonual convention, and 
Btrives to improve on thew from year to 
year. In nome fields, notably Ohio, and 
earlier in Illinois, state conventiooe have 
broaght together an aggregate of five 
thooaaod delcgst«ii or more, without loft- 
ing their character as deteeated bodies 
representative of their fields. In the 
more epar»cly iiettled i*tate5 and provinces, 
whoe dteitanix!^ And travol conts ere rela- 
tively Rreat, the attendance is often largely 
local', with a sprinkling of enthasiastic 
reprcaentativcs from distant points within 
the Seld. The state convention asnally 
laata two or three daya, and includes io- 

Siratiooal singing, devotional meetingB, 
dnieea of welcome and response, elo- 
queot pre»cntationa of standard thcmce, 
practical conferenpcH and discusfions, and 
a bustnesa ceaeion for hearing the rcporta 
and securing or registering the eub«crip< 
tiona from county asaociations and indi- 
Tiduale for the ensuing year's work. 
Various separate confcrenrca. ralliea, and 
institute eeseious are usually held ae paii 
of the program; and the executive and 
other committccB hold frequent and eome- 
timef! extended meetings. A convention 
evangelist or director of the devotional 
eervicee i» often secured, to give this im- 
portant part of the proccodtngs unity and 
force. The advcrtisiug campaign for dele- 
gates iii vigoroiuily pursued, sometimea 
with the uae of unique and eye'catching 
printed matter. 

The following arc some of the more im- 
portant principles involved in the con- 
etnicUon and management of a state con- 
vention program: 

1. DtjlniUnesa of aim. The convention 
should stand for certain clearly defined 
ideu and aspirations in local and field 
method. What is said and felt ut the con- 
TCDtion is of trifling importance com- 
pared with what is done as its outcome. 
The present state of Sunday-school activ- 
itiee, field and local, as gathered by the 



field vorkera and exhibited in the statis- 
tical report, ehoold guide the leaders to 
planniaif a liae of attack upon the situa- 
tion ; and UuB should be embodied to Un 
arrangement of topics, the choice of 
speakers, and the provision for deliberativt 
aiction^ if the conventioa would rijic to the 
situation and find a way to move forward. 
Sometimes this aim is embodied ia a con- 
vention theme, more or loss ingeniottliy 
developed into the ttubthemes for the sei^ 
era! seuions. While this may help by es* 
listing many in the pursuit of the sitn 
thus set forth, It may also hinder by im- 
posing artiltcial limitatioos on the con- 
vention's scope. A better method of in- 
suring definitenees of aim is to embody 
the latter in an explicit resolution and t« 
secure it« adoption by the executive CMn> 
mittec as part of the initial arrangements 
for the convention. It is the progna 
committee rather than the public that 
needs to keep the aim in view. 

2. Subordtnation. The courention ei- 
ists, not ior ita own sake as an enterpriM, 
Dor even for the personal uplift of ia 
members, but for the mum of which it it 
the exponent. In it thi^ cAuse comes into 
(■onscionsneM, defines itself, and seeki Snt 
to utter and then to realize its ideals. To 
relate the convention to the cause in- 
volves 8omc sacrilioc of immediate bcttp^r- 
ment to the delegates as individuals. 
Hence a party will always he found who 
are in favor of omitting businecs and 
routine and devoting practically the whole 
lime to nddn;(M»cis, confcroiiccs, and oth«r 
items bearing directly on local method Of 
personal culture. The old oi^anization 
workers, on the other hand, to whom the 
money-raising, the statistics, the field re- 
ports, and the report of the nominating 
committee are the convention, all other 
itemti hfing neoeasary appendages to these, 
are liable to plan sesaions interesting only 
to th«msL'lvc*, whose prolixity of doo- 
ffiguificant detail dcfcata its own parposb 
Between these extremes a true balanot 
may he kept ; every seesicHi playing ita pari 
in the exhibition of the work as it is ami 
should be, while making ita appeal to Uh 
delegates' local and personal sense of need. 
The convention most tarve the delcftstM; 
but fint of all it must serve th« cause. 

3. £dttca(tonal content. The utterance 
of the convention, taken as a whole, ffltist 
be educationally high. The average aad 
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subftTenge Sunday Rchools, vhoee work 
is along the lino of least resistance, will 
rally to oalla based on fetlownliip, iiupiim- 
tioD, the excnnion interest, d(«irp to hear 
a noted «p«M)ccr, aod loyal support of the 
irork. To thew t'ntircly legitimate mo- 
tiT«s most be added thftt of edncational 
advance, if the convention eipecta to in- 
terest and enroll repr^Hentnti ves from the 
Sunday HchoolGi of ni^h ideal. At to iho 
others also the coDv^ntion shotild lead, 
inspire, and occaaionally antagonize, not 
merely ttatii^fy the eenm of complacency by 
elo<iuent voiciugs of the ndtnittod and the 
Rommonplace. The executive conunittee 
can do iio more practical Ber\'i« for tlieir 
statfl coDTentioD than by giving their 
idealinta the lead and accepting reaponsi- 
bility for the ehoicw of spesken of broad 
TisioD and cuuragcouti utt«ran(«, vhwe 
Tievs they may themaelvea be far from in- 
doreing. Part of the work of a confention 
ia to teach men to think ia new terms. 
I<et the leaders of confeimcea and depart- 
ment aes^ioiie be workers tried and true, 
whose detailed advice sh&ll be Armnrl and 
in hirtnony with the ssHociation's standard 
educational policy; but keep the platfomo 
fre«h and free. Dry-rot U quite as danger- 
ous >□ evil aa heresy. Each year's pro- 
gram should make, somewhere, a note- 
worthy advance, not merely in Sanday- 
echool method and ospcdicnt, bnt in the 
comprchcReiun of tlic gri.-iit n-alitius whieh 
tho methods and expedienta are designed 
to secure. 

4. Rfpraentafioji. The fieM mnrt be 
well repreiented, aft to (a) itit extent, (b) 
ita lines of local work, (c) ita lines of field 
_^Work, (d) its prevailing charaoleriBties, 
ft) it* dontminntionftl diviiiiong, and (f) 
its relationship to other fields. The dele- 
gated and representativo character of the 
fathering mwPt be real and eapreesed. 
Roll-calla of county delegationa, signs in- 
dicating rcservatione of epacc, printed or 
posted rolls of delegates rogietered and 
representative reports from county or 
otner sections of the field, are currently 
used to acccmpliflh this needed reeulL 
By such dericee the conrention is brought 
into oongciousnesB of itself and leinu to 
take ititelf soriously. The mod«m 9an> 
day school, also, has developed many lines 
of graded aod otherwise specialized work ; 
and each of thpse opeciilties ehoold be 
duly represented somewhere in tho pro* 



gram and the raltiee. The line* of field 
work thoald bo represented in councils, 
luncheon and dinner conferences, and the 
like; and their respective leaders should 
b« heard from. There are types of Sun- 
daT'ScbooI workem, city and country, pro- 
gr^sfiii'e and primitive, native and imrai- 
grant, emotional and intellectual ; and for 
each in due proportion help and guidance 
ahuuld be ministered. The denomina- 
tions represented should have reasonable 
representation. The committee shoidd 
consider this matter, in order that the 
conTcntion may be free to forget it. Fi- 
nally, tho convontioo's larger body, the 
International Sunday .School Aesociatiou, 
should not fail of a representative voice 
and a hearing. 

.■5. Sp'-naiued ftllowship. For most of 
the fields of the Ijiternatiooal Association, 
distances forbid any state-wide rally of 
the forces except under the unnmial atim- 
ulus of the annual fftat« convention. At 
the same time, progreas in departmental 
lines of work calls for the pcreoual com* 
ing together of each departinental group 
of workers and local kadcm at leut ooce 
a year. If the temperance work of the 
state aaaociation, for instance, is to ad* 
ranee beyond the personality of the state 
superintendent of that specialty, the tem- 
perance workers must find themeelves, 
cement acqiuint&ni^, and develop tfadr 
own natural leaders. The special coofcr- 
encee, institute sessions and departmental 
banquets and rallies of a modern state 
convention, therefore, not only contrib- 
ute to the education^ advance but min- 
ister to the specialized fellowship of the 
OTganiiation and thus oik-ji the way for 
more and better field work during the 
year. 

6. Frrrdom of expression. The early 
state oouvrntionH, as we have seen in the 
case of Kew Jersey, were self-matuigrd ; 
the committee of arraogemeuta Tenturing 
only to submit a program for adoption. 
Tli« modern state convention is neces- 
sarily planned in detail long in advunce, 
and for most of its extent represents the 
judgment and will of the executive com- 
mittet". There Is therefore the greater 
need tliat a certain part of the time and 
of the outoome shall be left free for the 
convention itself to manage and deter- 
mine. If this is to be a real convention, 
room must be given it in which to live. 
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to grow, an j U> ezpms itself in sponiii' 
neons actioiL One doot'b coafereace, fol- 
lowing R spirited preeenUtioo of •ome 
Tital topic, and one single real iseac, care- 
fnlly formaUted and honestly gnbmitted 
for decision, trill sufGce for this fuoction- 
intf of the eelf-expreeeire iDBtioct; and the 
delegates will return to their homes 
Boborcd with a eanae of their responsibility 
US partners in a great worlc and enthufli- 
astic that this important qnestioa was 
settled and settled right, 'rhat iinpros* 
sioa should lead the expresBioii, if the 
vorlc is to be edncational, is as true of 
the state conventioD as of the kinder- 
garten. 

7. Convention fpirit. Whatever nay 
be the educational oontcnt of the program 
the eraDxelical earnestness of tlie leaders, 
the eiooBeoce of the year's field record, 
the sixc of tlie delcgatiooR, or the balance 
in the treasury, the convention will fail of 
Bucceee if it lacks convention spirit. Psj- 
chologieally thin is tbo name thing ts that 
"carnival gpirit" which the eiperionced 
ahowmaD llhor^ so earnestly to secure and 
maintain ainons his patrons — a sense of 
exaltation and freedom of eoul, in which 
money, time, dignitj*, and oth<'r categories 
lose Uteit uinul iuhibitire power, and the 
hitherto circimupe<i individual flings 
himssit into the situation and helps to 
make things happen. Dangerous as is 
this well-known propensity of bumunlcind, 
it is Just as available for high and bol^ 
as for low and selfish ends. Under van- 
OQs DBDies it is used not only by the show- 
man but by ttio demagogue, the merchant, 
the promoter, and the great evangelist; 
and the leader of tlie great Suuday-oebool 
convention must study its reactions and 
perfect himself in it« methods, if he would 
attain his end as successfully aa they do 
their?. 

The convention should begin under full 
pressure and keep going without let-down 
to the end. Separate meetings should fol> 
low, never prMede, the rousing opening 
seaaitHi. The sequence of topics and 
Bpeakere should be climactic. Education, 
nnauciat, and oiTicisI objectires should bo 
earnestly considered. \Uiutever goals are 
announced should be attained; eofiicient 
reserve force being in hand to insure that 
the note of triumph aliall l>e added to the 
Itote of endeavor, llie evangelical spirit, 
which IB properly dominant in most of the 



l!«lde, should hare free and high expro- 
tton, as the true interpretation of the «da- 
cational aima and the proper eicpreaaioo of 
dependence on the Lord Jeau^ Christ md 
his all-powerful Spirit of truth, who a 
able to use all the traits of commoo buata 
nature in his work for the Kingdom U 
Qod. It is easy by mistakes of plan to 
lose or fail to secure this fine conventiaa 
cipirit; and it is also po»!tible to aacrifiw 
higher values to it and to be satisfied vitt 
mere enthusiagm. But whatevw out 
wants the convention to be, educatiraisl, 
financial, missionary, evangelistic, or whM 
no^ convention spirit nghtljr managej 
will lend iteelf to the project and help ia 
winning the aim. 

6. County Convention Work. "On 
county being s universal and fairly un> 
form division of the state and pruTinriil 
field in both the United States and Ow- 
ada — the use of the word pariah in 
Louisiana to dcecribc the samo thing i( 
an exception only in name — it is ate 
used with nearly equal universalitr u 
the territorial unit of Sunday-school o^ 
ganizatioD. The exceptions are priao- 
pally in New England, where the "iawi^ 
or Bclf-govcming townehip overshadow 
the county in popular importance^ ■a' 
where, accordingly. Masmchusetta titi 
some other 6e1ds divide not by countitt 
but by diatricta of eoreral towns eadi 
Over all this vast field, therefore, a M» 
mon unit of organized Sunday-ncbool \tft 
prevails; and the espreeaion of this lif<» u 
the annual county Sauday-acboel ooottt- 
tion. The in£titutioQ deservee moch non 
attention than it has hitherto rfceite^ 
from social and religions vorketa 
leaders in the country life movemoit. 

The general principles of com 
work, a.1 ennnriated with regard to 
state convention, apply in large pall 
the Kmaller and more local work of 
county convention. Several special 
however, require attention. 

The initiative, both as to date aad 
gram, is best left with the geoetal 
Ury of the state or provinciu tmaa 
who muHt provide for tlte repreetnt 
of the state force at many such 
tions, and wJio usually, with hia __, 
has certain ideas whic^ he wants to b( 
to the field through the county ocmt 
tions as a medium. These tde«s are 
ally embodied io a paper of program 
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geitioDfl aent to the oaanty vorken st the 
OOtoet of the season. Dates of coarse 
sbould be arranged m iseries, bo th«t the 
state worktrs may visit the county con- 
TBDtions oil tour; tliu calls for 8ome 
aMtumnodiition on both sides. The stste 
intereete, especially as to (mancial enpjwrt, 
uniform standards of cBiciency, depart- 
mental oooporfttion, and representation 
at tlie statt conveutioii, should be accorded 
a full voice and hearing. The convention 
sbould be lo^al to its larger work. 

Beyond tho«e points, however, the 
coimljf fxe<-utive (ih<'uld labor to make the 
convention their own meeting, trulv repre- 
sentative of the beet Sunday-school life of 
their particular field. Every each eieca- 
tive, by the common law of the Intema- 
tionil work, is independent in its own 
sphere, and should resist any attempt to 
turu it« convention into a mere voice of 
the Mtate work, should the state leaders be 
80 ill-advitied an to attempt such a policy. 
Alt really helpful local leadership and 
talent should be sought out and made use 
of before inviting tipcakers from abroad. 
By a condensed and well-planned net of 
reports from towcsliip, district, and de- 
purtmeDt officers, ae well as from the gen- 
eral county oHicore, ever}' worker Ehould 
be made to foci tiic force of hio (.lonstitu- 
eota' opinion of his year's reonrd, whether 
for praise or blame. The convention is 
a business meeting as well as a rally ; and 
its highlit function is to produce for the 
coming year an orgaiiizutiun better clio.<ien, 
nore representative, and more efficient 
than that of thci year before. That se- 
cure, no pains Fhould be spared to strike 
a high noti- and ttciid back, in the heart 
of every delegate, a strong and enduring 
impulse to better Sunday-fichool service. 

A wide divergence of type naturally 
prevails in ao divcrRc a neld. Some 
counties are coterniinooii with large cities i 
and in such the convention ie luually a 
(»te-day mass gathering in a large church, 
with noted speakcrK and wjU: busine-ss re- 
duced to a few reports and rather perfunc- 
tory votes of approval. Other counties 
ooTer wealthy suburban territonr and 
represent choice educational ideals; the 
comity workers being in many eases 
experts who also lead in state and denom- 
inational Snudav-Bcrhool work. Among 
the Btrictly rural county fields there are 
equally wide divergences; the large and 



semE-arid counties of tlie great westera 
fields, where tqiseionary ser\-ie«, pastorates 
on circuit, and little Sunday schools are 
the rule, requiring a much simpler and 
more elementar}' program ttiau where de- 
partmental specialisation has been fos- 
tered and a large juTfcntage of the work- 
ers are ready for the lateMt in method and 
plan. The state secretary has no more 
difficult or more fruitful field of work 
than the development of efficiency in his 
county convvntioini. 

TuwnsliipH and districts by the thou- 
sand every year hold Sunday-school meet- 
ings which are frequently called conven- 
tions and are sometimes by their char- 
acter entitled to that designation. The 
prevailing Held usage, however, is to re- 
strict the name convention to a delegated 
body of county or larger size. The work 
of holding thesL- township and district 
meetings is dealt with as a part of the 
work of the county and state Sunday- 
ecbool association. 

?. Denomiaatienal Sunday-School Con- 
ventions. ConveutionH, as distinct from 
institutes, are held under denominational 
auspices in many state ilold^, espMrially 
in the South. (See Institutes, 3. S.) 
Denominations wriosa type of organiza- 
tion is prcv»ilingly congregational, in- 
cluding the I^esbyterian. tend to organ- 
ise their field on state lines; and numer- 
ous analogies point in such case, to an 
annual denominational Sunday-school 
convention, s«)inctimc« held in connection 
with the annual convention or mmod of 
the ecclesiastical body covering tns same 
field. Where the denomination is organ- 
ized by dioceses or cfinferejipc districts, a 
like effort to rally and organize the de- 
nominational Sunday-school forces is also 
frequently made. In a field where the de- 
nomination in relatively strong and the 
prevailing spirit of feUowship in the Sun- 
day schools is denominational rather than 
interdenominational, such conventions 
have a large and helpful place in the spir- 
itual and educationJal life of their con- 
atitueut workers. 

The methods ehiracteristic of th«M de- 
nominational Sunday-school conventions 
are partly suth as pertain to all good Sun- 
day-school gatherings, and partly such as 
arise from conditinne of denominational 
life. The aims of the leaden are usu- 
ally more definite, and are susceptible of 
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wrpiweioo in concrete forms — the advo- 
cacy of particular books, coursetf, enroU- 
meotii, lines of misstonnry effort, etc 
Whatever poinU in doctrine aad polity 
chBraclerize the deDomination, also, may 
be (rcely dealt with without the need for 
Bpeakcn and committeemen to pot their 
ntteranoea into generalized form. Theae 
ar« eome of th& advaQtaee« of the de- 
nnmiDBtionsI convention from the view- 

Eoiiit of tlii! local school; and tlicj- should 
i considered at an offset to the conten- 
tious of those who wonld reduce or abolish 
the deaomiuational convention and throw 
its force into the common intardenomtna- 
tional coaveatiun repretentiiifi the inter- 
ests of all the Sonday schooU together. 
In addition U> these advantages to the 
BL'hool, Uit're are even more obriouB ad- 
vantsf^es to the denomination and its 
leaders, throQsh the annoal opportunity 
provided by the convention for meeting 
the local and district leaden, conNulting 
with them as to the needs of the field and 
the progress of the work, and pr«eentin£ 
the claims of the various denominatioDal 
interests. 

Between those who would diepense witJi 
all denominational Siuidaj'-st^hocil field 
ormoizaiion as divisive of commuDitr 
reli^ouH life, and those who would abolish 
or Ignore nil intcrdenominstional gather- 
ing^ as promoters of denam.inutioual dis- 
loyalty, a lar]^ majority would probably 
af^rce that, so long as denominations exist, 
they ought to live well, and particularly 
oa^ht to do jufltiee to their own Sumiay- 
Bchool iDterestfl; tha.t in most fields there 
if ample room for both Itinds of Sunday- 
school organizatiou; and that, in view of 
the great popular interest and enthuaiaam 
in interdenominational work, there is the 
more need that what denominational con- 
vention work in attempted should be 
wisely planned aod tlioroaghly done, with 
nothoiggbtof sectarian division but rather 
in the spirit of n'(([M)»giliility and trustee- 
ship for the particular interest* which the 
denomination and its leaders are set to 
maintain and develop. 

E. M. Feboussoh. 
Eeferences: 

The American Sunday School Ma^a^ 
sine, Philadelphia, monthly, 1824-30, 
quarterly 1831, publinhed by the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, ri-.atains 
interesting notes of early Sunday-school 



coDventiona and gatherings, with vi- 
gnettes of local method. The reoordt of 
the N'ationa] CoDvcDtions of 1838 tod 
1833, with the rsplics to the qucstiooi 
Boat out prior to the former, are pr» 
served at the American SnndJay School 
Union's headquarters in Philadelphia 

Foster, E. C. Canvtntiom and Horn 
to Care for Tliem. (Philadelphii, 
1908.) On the local handling of i 
Sunday aehool or other religious cos- 
vention. 

Intematitmal SunJoy Sekmi 

Exfonael. later The World Ewutftl. 
munlhly, llj92-1911. 

Reports of the National and Intcn» 
tional conventions from 1869 on mii 
he found in a few lil)niric«, or at tJH 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion's office in Chicago; most of thou 
frum 1887 on are in print. In tb: 
reports- of 1893 and 1902. and in tin 
separate report of tlie IntemaiiontI 
Field Workers' CoDference of 1897, will 
be found papers bearing on Suoda;- 
school conventioQ mutbo^ 

The Sundaif School Timsr, Phtladri* . 
phia, weekly from 1859 to the present 
(.-ontaini especially in the earlier \vin. 
many notices and report* of eunol 
conveotioQ work, iDcloding the oolr 
record of the National Convention a 
1859. 

GOITTESSIOH'.— See Child Ooxvit',; 

StOK; CbISER ty SPlBlrtTAL DbvemI 
uknt; Rkuouw, Psycholoot op. 

COOK, JEAH FATTL (d. ISSe).— 1 
son of Rev. CharlcD Cook, a dislinguusb 
French Methodist, was horn in the tod 
of France. He waa active in. foe 
Snnday schools in his part of the counnr, 
in Normandy, and in Paris, Founded «jw_ 
edited Le itatjasin da SctAfs da Din 
eke, and also I' Evangeliate. For two ^ 
he Epent hiB time vieiting all lite Proti 
tant churches of France, traveling 
eands of mileii, spcukiug io fauadredf i 
pulpits, and reorganizing a hundred Su 
day schools. His expenses were paid 
the Fon^igu Sunday School AssociitM 
of the United States of America. (^ 
France, Sunday Sdiool in.) 

S. G. Ann 

COIIRZIATED LESSOli.— Sbr PV-. 
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CORRESPONDENCE GOTTESES IN 
BIBLE STITBY.— See Awkrican Insti- 
tutb of Sacbed Literatukk; Bibucil 
Isaravcnon bt Corresfokdekcb; 
Cbubcu or Scotland; Habtford 
School OP Rrliqious Peoaoooy; iNorc- 
TiVK BiBLR Stcdy; Jbw9, Rklioiodh Kdc- 

CATION AUONQ THB ; PROT£STA»T £pia> 

COPAL Cmrftcc; Sdkoay School Unioh, 

IjON'DOM. 

COUHTBY B07.— 3e5 Boys, Codktby. 
COUNTRY QIRL.— See Gibl, Tai 

ColI.VTHY. 

00UNTB7 SCHOOia.— See RmuL 
SvKDAT Schools. 

COURSES OF STUST OR INSTRUC- 
TION. — She BiBUt Stl-dy Union Lstf- 
SONS; COXSTRCCUVK BlIlLK STUDIK8; 

Depahtmkntal GnAJ>Kn Lrssons; 
Oeaded LE8BON8, Bhitish ; Goaded Lbs- 
sons, iNTEBNATtOJJAL. HlSTORT OP IHR; 

Jews, Bslioious EuucATioy auoko 

TtfK; LtTTHlCEAN OlUDBD SySTRU ; PUB- 
LIC (Elkm bktabt ) Schools { Eko- 
land), Belioious Thachino in the; 
SuNOAT School Cocxcil op Etavoel- 
ICAL DENOUINATIONB; UMIFOBM LEBWh' 

Stntu. 

COVERDALE, MILES (1488-1569).— 
Bible transliitor, aiid biRhop ot Exeter. 
He wft« ixini in the Kortti RidlDi; of York- 
sfairc; WAS educated at Cambridge to be 
an Auguulinian monk, but pemapii as 
early aa 1523 was influenced by Protee- 
tantism, left the coDvent and devoted bim- 
Bclf to preaclnug. 

CoTenJslv'ft wax ih« first complete traas- 
latiOD of the Bible aud vm published 
Kiinevher« on the Continent in 1535. 
KicholsoD published an edition in London 
in 1537, which appeared "with the King's 
most gracious lict^nae." Covenlale ajwiated 
in bringing out an Engligh New Testa- 
meat in Paris, in 153S, aud at the Bamo 
ilmt, under the patninagc of Thranae 
Oromwell, he Haperintend«l the printing 
of the "Great Bible." 

Daring his exile CoverdBle was pastor 
and school teacher in Bergzatmrn. In 
1547 be vas able to return to England, 
but during Queen Mary's reign was 
(AUged to remain on the Continent, but 



is 1563 be was able to return. Upon his 
death, three years later, be was buried in. 
St. Bertholoraew's Chnrch, London, 

His transilation was bated upon the 
German ajid Latin vcnsions aud npoa 
Tyndftlc's Eiiiflieh translation. He was 
"faithful and nannonious" as a translator 
and his iafluence upon the King James 
Version was very great, though perhaps 
not many of his renderings have remained 
unchangod. It is said that he was the 
"literary complcmcut" of Tyndale. 

EurLY J. FsiL. 

X«ferences: 

Anderson, Christopher. Annalt of 

the Sngluh Bible. (JHev York, 1849.) 
Huaro, H, W, The Evolution of the 

Enpliih BibU. (London, 1901.) 
Mombert, J. I. A Handbook of the 

Kngtish Vergiotn of the Bible. (New 

York, 1883.) 

COWDEN, ROBERT.— See United 

BBKTUHEN Ciil'KCIi. 

OOWPEB, WILLIAM (1731-1800).— 

The poet, William Cowper, commended 
the Sunday ecbool In a letter which ha 
wrote to the Bev. John Kewtou, dated 
Olney, Sept«mber 24, 1785, as followa: 
"My dear friend ... Mr, Scott called 
upon me yeeUriM^; he is much inclined 
to set up a Sunday school, if be can raise 
a fond for that purpose. Mr. Jones has 
had one some time at Clifton, and Mr. 
Unwin writes me word that he has been 
thinking of nothing else day and night, 
for a fortnight. It is a wholesome meas- 
ure, that seems to bid fair to be pretty 
generally adopted, and for the goud effects 
that it promises, deserves weU to be so. 
I know not, indeed, while the ^read of 
the gospel continues eo limited as it is, 
how a reformation of manners, in the 
lower class of mankind, can be brought 
to pasfi; ur by what other means the utter 
abolition of b1) principle among them, 
moral hs well as religions, can possibly 
be prevented. Heatheni&h parents can 
only bring up heathenish children; an 
assertion nowhere oflener or more clearly 
illustrated tlian at Olney, when> children, 
of seven years of age infest the streets 
every evening with curses and song^ to 
which it would be onaeemly to give their 
proper epithet. Such urchins as these 
could not be so diabolically acoomplisbed. 
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anlesB bj tbe coniuvaoce of tbeir p&rent«. 
It is well, indeed, if in some instances 
tlicir psrenta be oat thenuelvea their in- 
Btmctors. Jadgiag hy iheir proflcicnt^, 
one on hardly suppose ao; other. It u, 
therefore, donDtlcm an act of the f;r«ftteet 
charity to enatoli tlicni out of «icii hands, 
before the invettrtcy of the gtU ihall have 
mada it desperate." (Ckiwper, William. 
Correspondence arranged ... by 
Thomaa Wri^t. v. 2, p. 358.) 

S. 0. Ayhes. 

Seferenoes : 

Huj-I._y, William. The Life and 

PosthtvnouJi Writings of Wuiiam 

Cowper. (London, 1603.) 
Smith, Goldwiiu Life of William 

Cowper. (London,, 1S&8.) 

COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSB.— So 
Pciiuc (ELEutxTAHy) ScHOoLs (Exo- 

LAXD), HtlLKHOUt) TtlACIIINO IN TUi;. 

CEASLE BOIX, TEE.— ^vn and Bcopt. 
The Crsdle Boll aims to deepen tlw feel- 
ing of responsibility of parenta for im- 
parting earl; epirittul impreMione and 
training in the babyV life. It aeeks to 
eetablieh a closer bond of sympatb}' be- 
tween chureh and home throngh intereflt 
in the younceet children. Its membership 
inoludee children from birth to three or 
fonr year* of age. 

Tke Need. The world's average birth 
rtte is 70 a minute, 4,800 an hour, 100,800 
% day, 36,T9S,OO0 a year. One-half of 
theae are iHim in Asia and about 3,000,000 
■THuially in Iforth Americn. The world's 
popalation is practically renewed m forty> 
five years. The task of thu churth is to 
readi and teach as many as possible in 
eadi generation and its hope liea in child- 
hood. 

Ori^ and History. The Cradle BoH 
idea originated wttli Mrs, ALonzo Pcttit 
and was further developed by her sister, 
Mrs. Juliet Dimock Dudley, both associ- 
ated as "infant claes tejii-hpr&" in the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church of ElizHhcth, N. J. 
The ides grew from a birthday book in 
which Mrs. Pettit began id 1877 to keep 
a claaaiRed list of birthdays of the chil- 
dren belonging to her class whose ages 
ranged from four to twelve years. Op- 
posite each name and address were eug- 
cested a Scripture text and hymn. Each 
birthday wan recognized by an offering 



brought by the child corredpondinf* to ib 
age, to bo used for world-wide misaaai. 
In 1878 the birthday ofTeringa were fint 
!«nt from Mrs. I'cttit's "Baby Band" to 
the Woman's Baptist Foreign 
Society. 

In idSO a little hoy brought a bii 
penny for a child one year old. Then I 
gan the cuatora of adding nameo to 
birthday book of httlc ones Coo 
attend Sunday school. In 18&3 
Dudltry kept in the back of her vifit 
book a hut uf babies and little child 
too yuunc to attend n^ptlarty. In 1j 
"Cradle Itoll" wis written over Ihia 
N'o child wa« couiitod as a Cradle 
member until the mother gave her 
sent and a ten cent initiation fee waa i 
Somctimi» the Primary children pat 
fee from their birthday money. The [ _ _ 
ment of ten cents made an annual meo-' 
bcr, and the paj-nient of 91.00 a life lum- 
ber, which expired when the child w« 
seven years old. A certificate was cn- 
templated to denote Cradle Roll meiiiba>- 
ship, but none waa issued by tlie BapW 
Board until 189S. It reads as foDofi: 

"This ia to certify that is a mm- 

ber of the Cradle Boll of tlie Womu^ 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society.* A 
new certificate was sent annuaUy by tbjii 
society on each birthday until the d 
was promoted to the Bcg-inncrs* data. 
1906 a permaaent form was adopted 
the words, *'iB an annual member," 
added. No recognition of tbe Snn^ 
school appeared uulees "1'broti 

Primary Department of 

echool" waa writtra, showing where 
name had been securnl. 

Probably the fir«t wall roll va« 
and used by Mre. R. B. Doughty, "ii 
claas teadier" of tbe Tabernacle IL 
Church, Camden. N. J. In 1879 she 
gan to add to her claits list the namta < 
childreii under four to send to tbe 
missionury society. In 1884 she 
thc«o names on u wall roll decorated 
angel faces and lettered at the top. 
ers* Jewels of Tabernacle M. E. Char 
A new roll was made each year. At 
1893 she began giving homo-made 
ficatcs of membership as there were 
printed ones available. These were pr 
ably the first certificates given out 

Development and Growtk. During t 
next few years a few ariidea dctcnbii 
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Iradle Roll appear^ in the Sundca 
it Times, the International Evangel, 
Tkridus Sunday-school periodicals. 
Cradle Roll did not ine«t general 
, u the following extracts from an 
a published in the Sunilai/ School 
» of June 12, 1897, indicate: "We 
he cncroacbnent of tlic Cradle Roll 
8e it seema to say to tlie parents. The 
ly school claims your child.' There 
e leae reeponaibility for the religioua 
ioging of the child in the home For 
reaaon it must he fcsrc>d thut the 
t Boll IB a wrong tendeucy, if not a 
irons one. ... It would hardly 
wise, even ot three years of age, to 
ify a child with thinQ:n oiit«idfi of his 
. We say there bIiouM be uo thoQght 
mtilyiDg the child with the Sunday 
I Tiiiti) he iti thrt-c or {our years of 
Even then, it would tteein fitting that 
bild ebould be brought by the par- 
own volition, rather than at the solic- 
a of the Sunday school. I'lninly, the 
ay school has no right to the Cradle 

. W. C. Hall, the superintendent of 
Tabrmncle rrepbj-terinn Sunday 
I of Indinnnpolie, became the cham- 
>f the Cradle Roll. Ho replied. "Tho 
e Roll tends to make parents feel 
responsibility the more. Every Sun- 
chool has a. right to have and ought 
re a Cradlo Boll. God will surely 
the efforts to place children under 
istmcticin of God's consecrated Pri- 
workem," Mr. Hall's influence 
i greatly to give the Cradle Roll idea 
I world. He also prepared and issued 
eptember, 1896, the first printed 
e Roll certificate. This certificate 

fli»r lltUe obUdrea to ooni« uoto me, 
irbld thi-Di not, for ot such la Ibo Kins- 
If Hftsyett-" 

1 Is to Certify that 

[lOBldODOO 

.•en ncc?i>tvd 
Deinbfir of 

TABHRNACLB SUNDAT SCHOOL 
Prlmar? DetMrtment 

name entered ibU day 

18... on our 

■ CRADLE ROLL 

Bti« Suporintondent. 

Principal, 

Pastor. 



Naticnai littered and Promolion. Id 
1896, Mrs. Dudley spoke at the Interna- 
tional Convention 'in Boston, on ♦'Primary 
Appliances," but no mentioo is made of 
the Cradle Roll. During the Atlanta Con- 
vention, 18d9, Miss Annie Harlow de- 
scribed the Cradle Roll as one strand of 
s threefold cord to bind the home and 
Sundav school closer together. At Denver, 
1902, Mrs. Pettit spoke nt the PrimAry 
Conference on "Tho Origin and Purpose 
of the Cradle Roll." At Toronto, 1905, 
the Cradle Roll was given first place in 
the Elementary Standard of Excellence. 
Since 1902 it has buen reported in the 
Sunday-school statisticH of the triennial 
conveDtioua of the International Sunday 
School Association. The present enroll- 
ment is over 1,000,000 iu more than 44,- 
000 Cndle Rolls. The five IsrgM Cradle 
Bolls reported during 1913-14 were: 

St Paul's Church. Rnllfax. N. S 8S8 

First Clirlsttaii Churcb. PortninouUi. 0. 800 

Earlseourt, Metbocllnt, Toronto, Onl 7iJ 

Orand Ave. Methodist, Mllw»ttllc«. Wl«. <17 
PIrst H. B. Churcli. Brull. Ind 4U 

The first of ten points required in the 
Dayton minimum standard of an efiicient 
Sunday school is "A Cradle Roll." 

At the council meeting of Elementary 
vorkere repreeenting forty-six states aud 
provinces, during tJic Intcraational Sun- 
day School Convention, Chicago, III., 
June, 1914, tlu following was recom- 
mended as a 

CRADLB BOLL STANDARD 

1. A Cradle Roll Buperlntendcrnt. 

2. Rrsleroatic effort to B«cur*i mem1)«ra 
from blrtb to ttireo yaam. 

3. Public record of daum^b and permanent 
card ludex or book r»cor<l, inclndlnK baby'i 
Dame, addreas, blrtb, afe, parects' iuudm, 
promotloas, etc 

f. Prompt reooKnltloii of birtbdara. 
6. Suitable remembrancii tu case of itck- 
nen or death. 

6. All rumovsta ami thn cauiie reglatored. 

7. Babies wetccaed iw vUtlors wheaevor 
preaeot 

8. A Cradle Roll Day aaauatlr. 

S. An occastooal social aSafr for mothers 
and babies. 

10. Mothers and bsblos invited on special 
daya. 

IL Dablcit and mothcra Tlallnd la their 
homes. 

12. Mothers htlped In the t»bles' care and 
trafnlnK by literature or Mothers' MecllnEa. 

13. Cradle Roll nembsrs publicly pro- 
moiad asd enrollment svctirod la Beglnaen^ 
olaas or department. 
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U. A Crul1« Roll Cl»u In ttie Beglniien' 
Ueparlmt'Qt IE eUldran Attend b«<tore tctrmai 
promoUon. 

IE. So child mar oonllnue cut a Cmdle Roll 
memlwr after Orn fourtli birthday. Trana- 
fflr stiould b« mads to Ui« ■npcrvlsloa of tbo 
B«cliuien' BoperlnteiKleiit or clnaa. 

Supplies. Everj denoruination*! pub* 
liKhiu^ house has a variMy of Cr«dl« Bull 
8upph(». such as enrollmeDt aiid birth- 
day card-s certificstiM, wall rolls, and leaf- 
lets deetribing the work. Sonw home- 
made mipplics are b«autiful, and wall rolls 
are printed aiid home-made. The latter 
ma; be decorated with inexpengive pic- 
tures, or those cut from macazines. 
Names strung on ribbons may he bdb- 
pended from an appropriate picture. A 
real cradle is sbitii'iimes used. A birth- 
day book by moDtlu, t colliuj; bouk by 
■trevta. Olid a membenhip hook, alpha,- 
betically amu]Kt--d, will simplify the 
r&eorda of a large Cradle RolL Prompt- 
ness and regularity in details are eaaen- 
tial. 

Studies are available for mothers to tiM 
at home with older Cradle Roll children, 
or for uttc with tim group of children under 
four years of oge, who may attend Hiinday 
school in the Beginnerg' Dopartmcnt. 
Some beautiful soogs have b&ca written 
for the Cradle Boll. 

PiMsibilitics and Methods. Girls from 
the Primary' aiid Junior |);radei) are som^ 
times appointed as 'little niothcra" to 
deliver birthday cards, invitations, or 
other Cradle Roll literature to the homos 
and, when old enough, to briug the chil- 
dren to Sunday school. On Children's 
Day, Rally 13by, Christmas, Easter, Cradle 
Roll Day, and Prumotion Day the plana 
should include the Cradle Roll. At least 
one* a year a Cradle Roll party or recep- 
tion Bhould be givpn, nlao a monthly or 
quarterly mothers' meeting. 

Results. The Cradle Roll is often the 
means by which the pastor, superintend- 
ent and Sunday'School workers may enter 
the homes of fumilius indilTerent to the 
church ; may awoken new interest in 
Christian homes; secure members for the 
church, for mothers' meetings and parents' 
departnieDts, it mar provide intereifting 
work for Sunday-acnool children who eo- 
• care names and information in regard to 
the habiM. The Cradle Roll gtarte little 
children in the right wav. AUo tsyHtem- 
atic calling and the faithful personal min- 



istiy of the visitors bdp to Becare im- 
portant results. 

MBg. Ujlby Fostkr BBTyn. 

CEAOTTELD, THOICAS (175S.1838). 
— liuro la Londun of buioble origin, 
throughout his life, through his kindnot 
and unstinted gcneroeity to othen^ k 
remained a poor nun. tie was fint k^ 
prentici-d to a tailor, but aftcnrardi en- 
tered tile army. Upon returning to Loo- 
don he was converted under the miaiiUT 
of the celebrated Rev. William Roauac 
of Blackfriars. Filled with an eanat 
desire to senre others, he teamed to mi, 
and began to labor among the brid- 
makers, establishing a Sunday school m 
Kinesland toward the clo«e of 1791 
Finding that nmarkable nwulta foUorri 
this exporiment, he derated his life k 
promoting the formatioii of SfOidtJ 
scbooK in which children and itlitenlt 
people were taught to read the Bible. 

In bis memou", particulars are 
of about twenty schools which were 
Hshed through his inflaence in diffe 
districta of the metropolis. Vrook 
to the time of his death he was an : 
of the Sunday-school movement. 
difficuUicn of this pioneer work can 1 
be exaggerated; hut nothing turned 
from his purpose He posMssed real i 
votion, true piety, love for children, 
the native instinct of the teacher. 
would hire a room, and canvaas Uie 
trict for pupils and teacJiers. Tc 
the close of his life, he becama 
impressed with the need of beginniiig] 
ligious training early in life, and in IS* 
he opened an Infants' Scliool in the ^ 
where twenty-nine jears before h« 
eetabliithed an ordinary Sunday 
lie took personal oversight of the 
Class worlr, and lind a rcsular 
ship of over one hundred little cbi 

He was associated in Soutliwaric 
the celebrated Rev. Rowland Hill (f.i 
In the autumn of 1799, he with 
others, waited upon Mr, Bill, and 
that he would aijree to unite tlie St 
schools of South London with hia 
school nt Surrey Chapel, and form 
society. The niaueflt was fsTorably 
ceived, and on September 12, 1799, 
mei^ting was held at Surrey Chapel, fo 
ing the associatioa first ktiown as "E^ 
Chapel Sunday School Society," and 
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wards called the "Soathvark Snaday 
iSchool Society." 

Mr. Cranfit^ld's labors dnierTC to t>c 
held iu uiuniury. us Ihey arc Ivpical of 
the spirit of the early Sund'av-sohool 
leaders, whose enthusiasm and devotion 
mado possible the wonderful growth of 
the mov«n,oot. (3^,^ BoNNKK. 

Bcf ereiio« : 

The Useful Christian: a Memoir of 

Thomas CranfeU. (London, 1838.) 

CBEEDS, PLACE OF, ZS ItEIiaiOITS 

EDUCATIOH.— The t^m "creed" may be 
applii'd in « Kciivral way to any fomal 
staUiucnt of doctrinca hclit-ved in, such 
na the Decree of Chalcedon, the Augsburg 
ConfeBSion, the WcBtminater Confession, 
the Thirty-nine Artirlos, or the Snyhrook 
PtiilfHon. MoTo spi-oifically, it is applied 
to Buch Btatemeiits only as liavL* won for 
themselves a place in public worship — • 
short, (wmprehenflive, reverent avowals of 
U'lief. Of *mch creeds, the Christian 
ChuTth hai two which ettmd winctioned by 
the TieaKB of etinturies. These are tho 
Apostles* Creed, which can be traced back 
to the ttpcoiul rentury, hut reached ita final 
fomi ouly ill the sixth, und the Ni«cne 
Creed, which dates back to the Council at 
Nicsa (A. D. 325) though sabsequeatly 
modified. 

It va» hut nfttaral that the Chnrch 
should instruct thciite evcklnKhnpttsm, We 
read that the three thousand who reoeived 
Peter's word on the day of Pentecost "con- 
tinued steadfastly in tht' apostles' teaching 
and fdlowKhip." In their case inatmo- 
tion iteems to have followed baptism, and 
it was doubtle«« of an informal eort. With 
the developnii-nt of the Church, howcror, 
a dctiuit« system of cntechctical instruc- 
tion was instituted aa a preliminary to 
baptism. While the earlieel manual for 
cntcehmnens that has come down to us, 
the "Taaehing of the Twelve ApoBtles/* 
deals rather with the Chrialiau life than 
with doctrine, the teaching of doctrine ia 
implied in the First Apology of Justin 
Martyr (ahoiit A. D. 1 S3) , and it ia clear 
tliat i>y the beginning of the third century 
tlie imparting of a creed vas an essentia 

tiart of this iofitruciion. In his Cstec-heb- 
ral Ixfctures of A. D. 348, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem delivered to the candidates for bap- 
tism a detailed exposition of the creed of 
the Jerusalem church; and after they had 



received baptism he explained it*i my^tyrit'* 
and ritual, together vrltli the rite of eou- 
firmatton and the Ijord's Supper. He 
urged tliem to learn the creed by heart, 
bnt warned them not to write it down and 
on no account to divul^ it to the un- 
baptized. In the Western Church ttnme 
form of the Apostles' Creed was solemnly 
iraparte<l to candidates and they were re- 
quired to leani it by hi^turt, being forbidden 
to write it. They tlien repeated it just be- 
fore baptism, Uiis being termed the redJi- 
tio, as the imparting was the troditio, of 
tlie symbol oi their faith. Tha Lord** 
Prayer was communicated with like 
solemnity. 

'ITio development of the practice of in- 
fant baptism of courae rendered prelimi- 
nary inKtructinn of the candidate impos- 
sible. Though with a good deal of divcr- 
eity, the practice of the Western Church 
tended definitely toward the eeparation of 
tlm rite of tmnfirmation from baptifim, 
with which it had originally t>cen aaeo- 
ciated, and ita postponement till an age 
of understanding. The catet^hetical ia- 
stniction which had preceded baptism.uow 
followed it, us 8 provision in part foe the 
fulfillment of the «ponih>r«' vOw«, and «« a 
preliminary to confirmation. With educa- 
tion in generaJ, however, the system sank 
more or less into decay in the Middle 
AgeK. In one of his public meHutgea the 
Emperor Charle-magnc ordered the prieafcl 
to admonifih the people to learn the Apos* 
tl(^«' Creed and tho Lord'a Prayer, and 
added : ''It is our will and (nmmand tliat 
a suitable discipline be exercise<I upon 
those who refuse to learn, whether by fast- 
ing or other penaltiea, aatil they be will- 
ing to Iwim." 

irhc Protestant reformem, laying all 
emphasis npon the responsible faith of 
the individual, made it the rule that con- 
firmation {q. V.) dhoiild be deferred until 
the child could, in Calvin's woids, "give 
an account of his faith in the face of the 
Church." They rejected the traditional 
view of the Catholic Church, which held 
confirmation to be a sacrament, and lo4)ked 
upon it as tlie rite by which thoac bap- 
tized in infancy take upon theinseh'os tlie 
vows then made in their behalf by parenU 
or sponsors. It ia, saya the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England, 
"to the end that they may themselvea, with 
their own mouth and coniteot, ratify and 
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confimi*' the baptiRmal tows. Calria 
{q. v.] stAt«d bie vieir in thcite ternui: 
"The b«t method irouW be il a (onn 
were drawn up for this purpose, contain- 
ing and brieflr eiplaining the subetance 
of almoitt all tne hnuls of our rdiffion, la 
which the n-holn body of the faithfu ought 
to concur without controversy. A boy of 
t«n ymn of ngo would present himself to 
the Churi.-h to make a profewioo of fuith, 
would be quostioiifd on each head, and 
give answers to each. If he was ignorant 
of any point, or did not well understand it, 
h« would be taught. Tiius. while the 
whole Church looktMl on aud witni^sed, he 
would profess the one true sincere faith 
with which the bodj of the faithful, with 
one accuni. wonthip one God. Were thin 
discipline m foroo, it would undoubtedly 
whet the slug^ahaeas of cerlaia parente 
who caTclcesty iwelect the inatrnction of 
their children as If it did not at all beloag 
to them, but who could not then omit it 
without public disgrace; there would be 
much greater agreement in faith among 
thv Christian people, and not so much 
ignorance and rudcue^x; aome persons 
would not be bo readily carried away by 
Dew and strange dogmas; m line, it would 
famish all with a mothodical arrange- 
tnont of Cbriatinn doctriiio.** 

Calvin*8 Btatcment is typical of the 
thought of the Protestant reformers in 
this matter. Many caterhisnifi were pnb- 
liahod throughout tbe sixteenth and seven- 
tcenth centuries, four of w^hich stand out 
After theite years of use aa having had an 
eflpecially wide and vital iafluence. They 
are Luther's .Small Catechism (1529), the 
Heidelberg Cfitecbifon (15(i.1),the .Angli- 
can Cuti-L-liiatu (ISiD, enlarged 1604, r^ 
vised 1661), and the Wcstmint^ter Shorter 
Catechism (1C4?). All Itach the Apos- 
tlw' Creed, the Ten Commandmenta, the 
liord's Prnyor. and the doctrine of the 
Sacnimenta, Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per; though they differ in logical order 
and emphasis, and disagree in their views 
of the snentments. 

Most Proteetaot church^ atill hold in 
theory to the principle of catechetical in- 
atniction {q. v.) ; and in the Lutheran 
and Episcopal churcties especially it re- 
mains an established institution. Yet on 
the whole, the tendency of recent years 
baa been to give it up. Against the teach- 
ijillg of creeds, iu particular, there has been 



B aomewhat definite reaction. This is, in 
part, became of the hoitor undoretandin; 
of children and their povera. (See In- 
tenwt and Education.) One sboold no 
longer expect, as Calvin did, that a boj 
of ten could well nnderxtand "the sob- 
dance of almost all the Ix-ada of oar 
religion," and on this baeis be able for 
himself to "profess the one true eincer* 
faith." But it is quite aa much because 
the ancient creeds themselves have toft 
their fonner place in the life of the 
Church. There are even tbote vbo ut 
willing to mrrendcr the yen idM, aad fat 
Epeak with entbuaiaam of a cnedkii 
Christianity. 

This reaction against creeds is im 
niaiulv to three great moTementa of 
thoQgtit and Life in the pre«nt time: 
(1) The application of the hiatorical 
method to the study of tbe Scriptureu hu 
^lown Wth the irrelevance of many of tbe 
"ppouf-tests," relied upon for the MP- 
port of certain doctrinei* of tlio old crMOi, 
and the invalidity of the proof-textt 
method in gvncral. At tbe same time, tW 
historian of doctrine has revealed to tht 
world what genuinely human docnnuBb 
these creeda were in origin. (2) Tliere 
is a pronounced ethical empbasia in the 
religion and theology of oar day, Ilea 
Ihi^ not 80 much of doctrine as of life. 
They are be^^inning to care leas aboit 
heresy than about sin. (3) There is OHI^ 
or leati distrust abroad of "pure intdle^fl| 
and of thing* intdlcciual in gL-ueral. "nV 
fashion of tne day in p^hiloaopby as in Uf« 
is voluntariatic, intuitional, pragmatic 
Men care more for results than for logic. 
It u an age of faith, but not of teasoud 
belief. 

These three movements are all good. 
They bid fair tv staod among the genuine 
contributions of our time to the exporienra 
of the race. But there is danger, of coane. 
in following them too far or onwisely. It 
is possible for one. playing the mere hi^ 
torian in tbe presence of Scripture and 
creed, to fail to grasp the reality of God, 
or to n'alixe the spiritual quality of the 
human experience that tuderlie both teit 
and doctrme. It is poeaible for ahetf 
etbic to fait like a house of cards becaiw 
it laclca foundation in belief. It is poaaible 
to miss the truth by taking the too taj^ 
abort cut .Ml these possibilities lie opn 
in the present, despite of creeds. 
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A cree<ile£8 church, u a crecdiees m&n, 
is an aWurditir. One must belt«ve gome- 
thing. Th^t something, whatever it be, is 
h\» private cri^. The claim to l)t> without 
a ci'ccd may mean that one shifts kalei- 
do«copically from belief to belief without 
conaiatciicy of ruiivictiou ; or, a< la otten. 
th« caw, that he is ndivelif dogmatic, and 
doe!) not know how much of a creed ha 
really p06e«s8e8. With church or indi* 
vidual, it 18 not eo much a question of 
whether or not to have n creed, as of 
whether or not it in worth poMteaaiDg, and 
whether or not it is neceesary to attempt 
to formulate it in words. That question 
admits of but one answer: It L* worth 
while to posecBS for oue's self sincere con- 
victions, and on occasion to clarify and 
regrasp them by the attempt to put them 
into words. 

But »hn\\ we retain t^e ancient forms? 
That is a qufsfion that each must decide 
for himself, as each church will decide for 
itself. On the one hand, the creeds reflect 
the conceptioDH m welt an the language of 
another age, and iu ccrtAin respects one 
can no longer believe what theii' writers 
literally meaut to say ; also they have often 
•erred/ like the Torah of the Jewish 
acribeo, to prinon men's thought rather 
than to act them free, and at timt-s tliey 
hare issued in second-hand rather than in 
pereoiial religion. On the other hand, 
they may be, and to many have been, an 
aid to insight and to experience, and a 
Terr real help to the formulation of be- 
liefs. Crw'ds are of value: (1^ By mak- 
ing availablv the spiritual experience of 
Iho race (ijuite aa valuable certainly as 
that of our own generBtion) ; (S) by tell- 
ing pretty clearly what to avoid, for the 
early Church often hnd a marrelously 
sure negative inatlnct that kept it from 
believing the wrong thing, even when it 
did not know how positively to state the 
right thing: and (3) by setting down a 
certain boily of fundamental tratlu that 
far outweigh th'j^e other matters of 
thought or expression to which one may 
object. 

what place:, now, shall the ci«ed of a 
church occupy in it« education of its chil- 
dren ? The term "creed" is here used in 
the acnsc of the church's body of beliefs, 
be they staled in a form ancient or mod- 
em, and by whatever name called. 

(1) It is clear that the creed of any 



chorch constitutes the platform or body 
of principles that underlies its efforts to 
educate its children in religion. Religious 
education, as education in general, must 
have purpotte. And while it is tme that 
that purpose is best conceived in terms of 
the puptl'a owu opiritual uiaturity as one 
able to think and believe fur hiuiself, auch 
maturity is not to be begotten by a policy 
of keeping from him the beliefs of his 
elders, but rather by llieir frank ami 
sincere presentAtion of the trutli us they 
see it. The question is not. Shall the 
Church's creed inflnence its tenchicg of 
children? but. How shall the Church most 
wisely une its creed in the religious educa- 
tion of its young? 

(2) The Church can wisely impart ita 
creed to its children by eocial suggestion. 
That is, the Church's own whole-hearted 
use of that creed in worship, or in the 
various other wavs in which it may appro- 
priately give such expression to its beliefs, 
may be frankly open to the children'a 
observation. More than that, they may 
be permitted to share in such wumhip, and 
to repeat the creed with their elders, just 
as they share in many other things of life 
that they do not yet understand. There 
iKixd lie no note of insincerity or of un- 
reality here. The child i« simply tsken up 
as a child into their own life. There is 
good reason, even, for the child's wera- 
oriaing the creed Iwfore he can fully 
understand it, if it l)c looked upon simply 
as 8 part of his equipment to share in the 
worship of Qod, 

(3) The Church can teach to its chil- 
dren the more fundamental of its beliefs 
by story and symbol, and can lead them 
to act in the spirit of its creed long before 
thev are ready to coniprcliend ita prin- 
ciples. If due care be taken in the choice 
of stories and symbols, and the appeal to 
tlie imaginiition be not spoiled by too 
direct moralizing and premature attempts 
to reason tilings out for the children, in- 
stead of letting them do their onii think- 
ing; and if equol cure bo tukt-n to lead 
them into types of activity that can really 
mean eoraething to themselves, much can 
be done iu childhood to efitablish the body 
of experience, and the predispoaition of 
life that will later ripen normally into 
conviction and find natural intellectual 
expression in a cre^d. 

(4) The Church ought not to demand a 
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full prnfes!<ioit of faifh in the articles of 
ito cr«C(I uM a niDililiciu of admission to 
communicant membership. It should re- 
member the words of Je^uft: "If any man 
will do bU will, he ehall know of the doc- 
trine." iDHigfat follow!) action; creeds are 
more the eipreBaion than th« condition of 
spiritoal experience. The compreheosion 
of doctrines, thi? precise formulation of 
beliefs, the rcftlizing seaee of Ood's prca- 
eooe and love, cannot come firat in the 
developing Christian life. It is only by 
living with Qod and for him that one 
oomes to know him and to understand his 
truth. The important tiiiu;; is that the 
Church Bbonld get itt ehildrfn started on 
the Ufi, It» entrance vows ehuuld, there- 
fore, be simpler than its creed. They 
should be snch aa can be taken by boya 
and girU in the early teeng, rhen life's 
expansion naturally tcnda to include ro- 
Ugioo. 

(5) Yet ftdmiseion to memberaljip, 
whether of children or adults, should he 
preceded by definite inLStniction rcupecting 
the step tJiey are about to take. I^his 
iDBtructtoQ should be given by the pastor, 
and ehoald include a frank etatement and 
explanation of the Church's creed, and of 
ita hope, that they may in due time, 
through aesociatJoa in the ChriHtian life, 
find toenuelvee in easential agreeiuent in 
matters of belief. In the case of adultfl, 
the period of inrtruction may, of course, 
be »om(>what ahortcr than in the case of 
children. For children, it should fonn a 
natural part of the organized system of 
graded inatmction provided by the Sun- 
day school of the Cnurirh. While it may 
well include the raemoriiiing of a orceil, 
the teaching e^hould appeal to their under- 
standing rather than merely to the mem- 
ory, as has often been true of catechetical 
instruction. 

<6) The Church should make delbit« 
provision for the growth in knowledge as 
m grace of tboMc who have thus entered 
into its covenant. Ita edurAtionai work 
ig not completed when the eandidate ha« 
been admitted to church menilnTMlii]i. It 
is Uie Chun-hV further duty and privilege 
to help the jciung Uhristtan to inter|>ret 
his developing spiritual experience and to 
understand his new visions of life and 
service, Later fldolei>eeDce, in purtinilor, 
is naturally h time of creod-makinn. The 
youth's metaphyseal iustiucte then awak- 



en. His reason is active. He ia not con* 
tent simply to beliere witliout knowing 
whr; and he seeks to systematize his prin- 
ciples of life. Th« Church mast meet his 
questions with larger knowledge, and moit 
offer ita creed, not aa an autnority to be 
obeyed, but as a reaEonable insight to b 
won. If the creed is what it ought to be, 
the pastor and teacher will not fear to 
apeak frankly with young peopls in r^rd 
to it, and to give reasons for the faith 
they chcriish. They will rejoice in their 
eagerness to "prove all things," and to da 
all that can be done to help Uie young 
people to *^old fast that which ia good." 
L. A. .Weiglb. 

CBISES Hr SPIRITUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT— 1. The idea of gradual deveJ- 
opment has profoundly affected the oos* 
ception of the religious life. In Evangel- 
ical ProtestaDtiam, at any rate, the trsdi- 
tioaal idea used to be tJiat this must be- 
gin with a marked crisis called ccnvtrtvm, 
preceded by a period of sorrow for sin 
and fear of judgment, and followed by an 
experience of confidence and joy. In soma 
forms of evangelical teaching;, notably 
Methodist, a eecoad crisis was expected 
and looked for, that of sancHficatwn, fol- 
lowed by an experience of constant power 
over all sin. rroteeta were not vantlRg 
agaioEt the exaggerations of this teach- 
ing. Horace Bushnell, in his extremel; 
important book on Chrixlian Nuriurt (lit 
edition, 16-17), criticized with great force 
the current views on conversion as applid 
to children. He maintained that then 
are two principal modes by which the 
Kingdom of God may be extended aniflnf 
men. The first is ronversion from ih* 
auteide. The second is "by the popolst- 
ing force of faith and piety thenuelna." 
HiB ohjeetion to the current revivalirtic 
methode was Uiat they made nothing 
either of the family or the church, irfx:- 
ing even the children of Christian parents 
as though "they were all so many Md* 
chiecdocs in their religions nature, oelj 
not riglittous at all — without father, willi- 
out mother, witliout dtscent** Bunnell'! 
protest, though worked out quite inU^ 
pendently, is in entire harmony with tta 
modern stress on evolution and dcvelop- 
uient in philosophy and religion. Vtt- 
haps because of it? one-sidcdnees it biM 
to win the attention it deserved. 
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Wittiin the lui f«w ye^n s fresh turn 
has bcvn given to tbe discoHeion \>y Hie 
application of the raelhods of peycbolc^ 
to the facts of religiouB experience. B. D. 
Starbuck's work on The Psychology of 
Religion <1899) brofae up much new 
grouDd. William Jameii'a Oifford Lec- 
ture* on Thfl Varieties of Religious Ex- 
peritnce (1902) proved the precurgor to 
a multitude of books on related topics. 
On the whole the result of this work haa 
been to reeataliliiUi the poeition that it 
is through criaet, following from and lead* 
iu{[ to growth, that luonil mid spiritual 
progress is made. 

The present article deals with the two 
critical eiperiencee spoken of aa con~ 
verMon and sanctifieation. It maintains 
that it is in a synthinia of the teaching tii 
tucli writf^r^ as Bushnell on growth, and 
ot the p^ycliolo^isU on crieet, that the 
truth ia lo he eought. 

8. ConTcr»ioa. (a) Conversion as a 
Fact. 

Brer; atudcnt of Christian history, and 
every obeervcr of life to-day ia confronted 
vith instances of sudden and abiding 
changes. The often quoted words of Q. J. 
Boman^e express this most ckarly. "St 
Augustine, after thirty years of age, and 
other fathers, bear witness to a »udden, 
enduring, and extniord innry change in 
thcmsclvca, called convtrsion. Now this 
experience haa been repeated and testi- 
fied to by countlesa millions of civilized 
men and wom^n in all nations and nil 
degrees of ctiUuro." (ThoughU on Re- 
ligion, p. 162.) The popnlftfity of John 
UaseGeld's striking poem — The EverlaM- 
ing Mercy — with its story of the sudden 
conrcrsion of the dninkr<n poacher, shows 
how strong ia the modem interest In such 
experieHC«9. 

This experience haa been variously de- 
fined. Jarai^s's definition may be taken 
as typical. "To be convertj.>cl, to receive 
grace, to experience religion, to gain on 
aaaurance, are so many phrases which 
denote the process, gradual or sudden, by 
which a 'self hitherto divided, and con- 
sciously wrong, inferior, and unhappy, 
becomes untfit'd and consciously right, 
superior, and happy in consequence of ita 
finner hold upon rcligioua realities." 
(Farteftw of Religiom Experience, p. 
168.) 

While the distinctively Christian ele- 



mejit ia inadequately exprvftfid by such 
words, they bring out the fact of entrance 
into a new coudJUon. In some cases this 
entrance is made with dramatic itudden- 
ness, in olhera the old state is alowlj left 
hiihind, and the soul becomes gradually 
conacioos that a new era has begun. But 
just as in biological science outbursts of 
intense variation-activity arc observed to 
accompany sadden changes in environ- 
mcot, so as man responds to previously 
unrecognised spiritual influences he eaters 
upon experience* so new that the change 
is described aa a passage "from death into 
life," or aa a "new creation." 

Simitar changes in character and out- 
look upon life, reaulting from otJier than 
religious cbubcb, are constantly noted in 
literature. The traneformJog power of 
a new afTection, suddenly changing a 
coward into a hero, is a commonplace. 
Browning seta forth again and again the 
extrL<me significance of single moments 
in the history of a soul— 
"While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had play unstified. 
Seems the whole work of a life-time." 
(C/. for other iUustrations J. A. Uutton, 
Outdance from, Robert Browning m 
Matters of J^'aiih.) 

Hence we escape from the tyranny of 
the idea of development to tlic general 
recognition of the possibility of sudden 
changes, side by side with, or even con- 
tracted with, the continuous and gradual 
evolution of chHracter. We arc right to 
conclude that human nature Is made and 
adapted for such changes as are included 
under the word conversion. 

(b) Conversion and AdoUacmtCf. 
Modem psychology, investigating the 
processes of the unfolding human life, haa 
peafflrmed with new omphasia the truth 
that conscious religiouB decteion moat 
often accompanies the passage frnm child- 
hood to youth. As childhood is left be- 
hind, as the social senae is quickened 
and the comeieDce awakes to Independent 
judgment, and as the need of personal 
choice as to the conduct of life becomes 
manifest, the way is opened for the con- 
scious surrender of the life to God, for the 
recognition and acceptance of the gift and 
grace of God in Ji'sua Cliriet. This is 
well put by 0. A. Coe: "If one has not 
been religious in childhood, now is the 
supremely favorable time for conversiaa.^ 
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and if one hus Wen rcligioas, there if 
still need, in moiit cases, lor a ])erBonaI 
decision and personal acc«ptaiice that shall 
rapereede the more external habit« of 
childhood." {The Spiritual Life. p. 40.) 

The figures tabulated by Starbuck and 
others as lo the age of conTeraioc are in 
foil accord vrtth this. Starbuck states that 
"among the females there are two tidal 
wavn of rcli^oua awakening at about 
thirtGen ind sixteen, foUowcu by a less 
aignifioant period at eighteen ; while 
among the males the great wave is at 
about sixteen, preceded by a wavelet at 
twcl™, and followed by a surging up at 
eighteen or nineteen" {op. eit. p. 34). 
The figures of other investigaforH are in 
general agreement. (See iieligion. Psy- 
chology of.) 

While the valua of sach figures must 
be fully recognized, we are in danger of 
raakiDg too wide generalizations from 
them. Thug whe-n Starbnck states that 
"convoniion it) a distinctively adolescent 
phenomenon." and that "one may say 
that if convernoQ has not occurrfyl before 
twenty, the chances an.- small that it will 
ever oe experienced," the conclusion is 
far too wide. R. II. Kntton pointed out 
long ago' that "the high doctrine of con' 
venian . . . haa derived its authority 
from men like St, Paul and John Wesley." 
Yet each of thesp men was converted 
vhcn youth had been left behind; and 
the same is true of Ignatius Loyola, 
George Pox, and many other religious 
leaders. The older te-aching was right 
in maintaining itiat such diniiges may 
take place at any period of human life. 
It was wrong in concluding that phe- 
nomena which were normal in cases of 
conversion in mature life, where the eon- 
Rcicnoe vmt stained by the dense of many 
acts of deliberate virong-doing, were to 
be looked for in the religions awakening 
of the young. The great value of modern 
psychology, apart from its inaistence upon 
the great opportunities found among 
young people, liea in its analysis and ex- 
position of the motivoH ttiaf should be 
appealed to, and in its recognition of Uie 
difTorenco between the religion of youth 
and maturity, (See Adolescence and its 
Significance.) 

(c) Synthetut. The apparently conflict- 
ing view* of growth and mm may be 
reconciled by considering the double as- 



pect of the work of Christ. There if i 
work for humanity as a whole, a constanl 
struggle against evil, a work directed to- 
ward helping man to rise abore tlu itn 
that haa infected his race, and brought 
such diaastrous consequences to society. 
It is within the Christian Church that 
the influences of tbiB work are mo«t 
powerfully feJt Thoee vhoce opening 
years are surrounded by these ■"**"■""** 
are in a very different position from all 
others. Hence we may expect to find in 
them a process of growth, manifest froD 
the firat Bocsnsc this had been so Isrsdj 
ignored Bushnell's protest was justified. 

But there is a second aspect of Cluiifi 
work in that it looks towards the recoo- 
ciliatioD of the individual to God. Heux 
while he statca that those who wonU 
enter the Kingdom of Ood must bcctrat 
as little children, he nowhere states thst 
natural birth makes one a member of thst 
Kingdom. We are not bom Christism 
any more than we are bom fre<% only with 
tlie capacity of becoming free by eiibmi»- 
sion to the facts and fruth of life, and 
with the capacity of entering into d^nitt 
personal relatioiiighip with God by the Bar- 
render of self to him, and by acceptiog 
the new life from him. Hence the great 
divide must be crossed. In gome the cross- 
ing is made suddenly, after straggle and 
pam. In others it i» made almost or al- 
together unconscioualy, the new relattos- 
Bliip to God being recognized, evn 
though the time when it was entered 
npoQ is onknown. But in all cases tiwn 
cornea the acknowledgment of something 
wrought in and for us which is a diied 
creative act of Ood himself, an act 
which may be described with all the 
wealth of language of the Hew TbiU> 
ment, as the birth from above, or the p«» 
ing out of darkni'sa into marrelous light 

3. Saaotification. The roota of much d 
the modem teaching of a second criaie 
following conversion are to be fonnd u 
John Wesley {q. v.). In sermon 43 on 
The Srriptvre Watf of SaJvatton be d» 
Rcribes th» Brat joy that follows consciouf 
acceptance, and shows how naturally thw 
who experience such a change imagiw 
that all sin ia gone. But presently lenip- 
tations return, aivd sin reriTes; "ahowtof 
that it was but stunned before, not dtad.' 
It is true that a gradual work of aftncti- 
fication, or inward renewal, has been 
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coodin^ b11 the titne. Men are enabled 
bf the Spint to mortify tbc deeds of the 
tiody. and to bwome more and more &live 
to God. But afterwarde be teaches that 
a time comes vhen the believer is enabled 
t^ futh to cloim full drlivemiee. Ilien 
love to God SUfi thv heart, and tak» np 
the vbole capacity of the soul. As to the 
rdsticoi of this crisis to growth he ia quite 
explicit "I believe this perfection is al- 
ways wrought in the soul by a simple act 
of faith ; consequently in an iustant. But 
I believe in a gradual work, both preced- 
jng and followiDj; that iiutimt." (Brief 
Thoughts on Christian Perfection. Works, 
Tol. XI^p. 446.) 

From a psychojogical point of new 
Starback explaimi that "tho whole strug- 
gle after conversion, and the conaeqnent 
necesaity which many peransfi feel of pass- 
ing on to 'a second work of grace,' grows 
out of the coDtlint botwoon an old habitual 
life and a new aei of funolioningB which 
have not yet become well-established in 
the nerrouB mechanism." "A life of har- 
mony cannot be reachpd until the new set 
of activities has become habitual and 
carr}' with tliem n tone of familiarity." 
(Op. eit. pp. 381, 384.) Ijiter hcstatrs 
that "sane tifie&t ion is the condition in 
which one has so completely assimilated 
spiritttaJ truth that he feels himself one 
with it; to which he awakens to the inner 
realization of its meaning; in which he 
attains that state wherein the divine life 
can freely express itself through him" 
(A. p. 38i>). 

A different description of the same ex- 
perienoe is given by T. 11. Olover in his 
Tfature and Purpose of a Ohrietxan 
Society (p. 34ff). There he shows how 
the Chrifltisn life begins by a full sur- 
render into the hands of God. This is 
followed by new joy and power. But then 
the old eiperienoe repeats itself. Once 
more man stumbles and falls and is dis- 
satisfied with bia prognss. A^sin life 
grow»i(li(hcult andioiserable. "Once more 

the old etor^' — till at last it is realized 
that grace is not an affair of a moment in 
the Christian experience, but the whole 
of it." 

Id his article on Sancti£cation in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible (vol. 4, 
n. 393), Vernon Bartlet ehowg that tho 
New Tentamoiit teachon the reality of a 
state in which Christians can be described 



as nnhlamablo in liolinesa. He eonclndes 
that "it is ooooeived as rcalixsble by a 
definite act of fsith— daiming and appro- 
priating ita rightfid experience by an act 
of will informed by the living energy of 
the Holy Spirit—rather than as the 
cumulative result of a slow, inetiuctive 
process after conversion." 

The records of Chriatian history appear 
to be decisive as to the fact that many 
have reached, in a second definite crisis, 
the level of experience just described. Bnt 
it )? a mistake to malic such critical ex- 
perieocra normative for all Cliriatiaoi. 
Still more is it dan^roue to make "liuU- 
nesa" or "sanctification" a department of 
Christian life, instead of the whole of it 
Both in conversion and in sanctification 
tho attention should be ilxed less on tha 
act through which the experience ia at- 
tained, than on the content of the new 
life that is desired. We must not pre- 
scribe any iip<N:^ial metliod fur tlic divine 
operations in human souls, at any period 
of the Christian life. But, on the other 
hand, we must not, because of aversion 
from any particular modes of teaching, 
limit in any degree the power of divine 
grace. 

WlUHlD J. MoOLTOM. 

Eefertncei: 

Cutti-n, 0. B. The Ps^h^thjicat 
Phenomena of Chrietianity. (bondon, 
1909.) 

Hall, 0. 8. Adolescence. 2v, (Now 
York, 1908.) 

Jackson, Goorgc. The Pact of Con- 
version. (London, 1908.) 

Leuba and others. Articlce in the 
American Journal of Religious Psy- 
cholagy. 

Steven, George. The Psychology of 
the Christian Soul. (London, 1911.) 

CB0U8E, ISAAC— Sbs United Bbstk- 

REK ClU'RCn. 

CBTTELTY TO CHILDREN, THE NA- 
TTOITAI SOCIETY POR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF. — \d organization that grew oat 
of a smaller London Society. The I^ondoa 
Society was formed in 1881, and tbc Rcr. 
Benjamin Waugh was appointed its first 
Honorary Secretary. He conceived and 
Irought about the larger organization 
and Wcamo its first Director, a post which 
be held nntil 1805. 
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Tbe National Sociot; was ^r«nt«d a 
\iojal Ctiarh'r in 1885, ssd it* rauwn 
ffitr* is found in tbis extract from the 
Charter; 

1. To prereot the public and private 
wrongs of childrea tad the corrupt 
tion of their moraU. 

Z. To take action for the enforcement of 
laws for their proteetioo. 

3. To provide and malntsin an organixa- 

tign fnr the above objecta. 

4. To do all utiier such lawful things as 

are incidental or conducive to the 
attfiinm^nt of the above objocta. 

The Society hu* 258 InitpiKtoni; men 
specially selected and trained for their 
work. Their principal duty la to inquire 
into caeee of neglect and cruelty. Ineae 
CM«8 are in the main, reported by members 
of the general public. Tlic fir»t duty of 
an Inspector is to seek an iniproTemeot 
of the conditions of the child in the homo 
in which he lire«. This desirable end is 
obtained by visit*, kindly warning and 
friendly Bupcr\'i»ion. During the com- 
pleted year (1913-14) ontof 54,772 casea, 
48,212 were successfully warned and only 
2,349 eases had to be prosecuted. The 
care taken with ctam before going into 
Court and the fact tliat only extreme cases 
».rB BO taken, ia revealed in the statement 
that only fifty-one were discharged. 

The Society hng had much to do with 
instituting legislation, notably In the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act of 
1$89 ; an amending Act in 1894 ; & further 
amending Act in 1904, and then in the 
Children Act 1908. In other forms of 
kgialation, the Society hoa t&kcD a con* 
siderable part 

Apart mm the work of tlie Inspectors, 
the Society is a great voluntary agency 
with over 15.000 helpers in England. Ire- 
land and Wales. These helpers distribute 
literature, by means of which casfn are 
reported, and collect funds by which the 
organization ie mninlaiDed. In Uie year 
1913-14 the income of the Society waa 
£81,713. 

There is a children's eecHon — The 
League of Pity — in which more fortunate 
children are invited to render help in the 
internets of the unhappy children who 
are objects of the Society's eolicitnile. 
Members of Uie I'Cague do not collect 
money ; tliey save it, and are taught those 



lessons of self-^acrilice that are likdy to 
be of value to them in after life 

Summed up in a aentence, the object 
of tho Society is to s^curv for every chtU 
in the land tbe right to lire an cndurablf 
life. 

BOBBftT PaBB. 

OVIDEES.— This was the name of an 
ancient monastic order in Ireland mkI 
Heotland whose origin and end are alik« 
involved in obscurity. In general, tbt 
period of ita existence extends from the 
sixth to the fourte«nth century. Tit 
Island of lona was its chief headqo&rten. 
The menhsrs of the community wen 
lai^gely recluses, but not pk-dgi-d to oel»- 
bac^. They are raid to have had "lofti- 
tutions for the instmction of the yonog 
on the Sabbath day and that they coo- 
tinucd thorn to a period sa lato as tbi 
t«nth century.** „ „ . 

a G. ATUta. 

Seferenoes: 

Alexander, W. L. lona. (Philadel- 
phia, n. d.) 

Jaffray, Robert. lowt, lAs S* 
late. (New York, 1907.) 

King. Th« Cuidees and their 

Mcl^uchlan. Thomas. IThs Bar^ 
Scottish CkuTch. (Edinburgh, 1865.) 
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CTTITUEE EPOCH THEORY.— PoUott. 

in^ a BUj^jrestioo of Herbart (^ . p.), ZiUer 
(1817-lgS3) fonnulalcd tho pedagogics! 
principle that the natural onler in woick 
to present the material of education t« 
a child is the order in which that material 
has been acquired in the experience of the 
race. This is quite tho spirit of Goetbf. 
wbo once said that "Althoogfa the wotlil 
in general advances, the youth must alwsy* 
start again from the beginning, and aa 
an individual traverse the epochs of lit 
world's culture." Ziller further held Halt 
history and literatnre should constitole 
the central rone of the curriruluni abonl 
which all other studies ohould be conccD' 
trated. Bis "culture-epoch th«)T3r" and 
his "theory of conc«itration," reSnfcire- 
ing one another, constitute his dtsUDi> 
tive contribution to the Herbartian pria- 

In pmctieal rMuH, the caltare-epodr 
theory points to much the same coodn- 
Nons aa the more mod$n^ Recapit 
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rj (0. V.) with wbich it is often coo- 
I. It Fest« apon quite differeot 
ddfi, however, ia(^)cing the appeal to 
jy and p^'ohology tliat is chaimcter- 
of Ui« newer theory, and basing itself 
ir upou ttie idea that the colture 
rifti of any given ittage of human 
resB coDfltitutM the only natural and 
il basift for UDderetandinfC the 8UO 
ng stage. Thia idea wan keenly crit- 
1 hy Lange, himself an ITerbartian. 
joeral, the theory is now looked upon 
rather dabious value. 'Die prwtcut 
DDmeiit of the child constitutes an 
table apperceptive basis for the nn- 
tndiug of Dcwer esperiecces, and one 
lore Kignificant than can be provided 
ly scheme of education throt^h cul- 
epochs. 

L. A. WnoLB. 

ferencea; 

De Ganno, Charles. Herbart and the 
trhartians. (New Tork, 1896.) 
Hendorson, E. H. Textbook in the 
inciplet of Educaiion. (New York, 

12.) 

Lango, Earl. Apperception. (N^ew 

»rk, 1898.) 

nCBZEXAND FBESBTTEBIUV 

aCH, SirKDAT-SCHOOL WORK OF 
. — Tho {lrr.t liiuiiJiuiimtiuiial Suiiday- 
A literature produced by Uiin church 
in 1874, and c»nsifltcd of a monthly 
u] called Sunday Morning. It was 
:ned especially for the use of teachers 
advanced pupils. Bay* of lAght was 
added for siualler children, and alxu. 
Lesson Leaf. Two monthlies in 
ly parts. The Qem. and Our Lambs, 
also a littte later publitihed. 
lere was steady growth of the 9uii- 
ichool work of the ehureh, with cor- 
indhig improvement of its literature, 

tliia time until May, 1906. The 
lation of all tlie Sun<iay-Bchool peri- 
da for that year was !?5,T18 copies. 
' ooasirted of .S>nt»r Quarterly, IJomt 
[rtm«nt ^tiarttrlti, Intermediait 
ierltf, J'unior Qutvltrly, Sundaj/ 
ol Work, The Qem, Ow lAtmha, Ar*> 
Leaf. Bible Picture Curds, and Bible 
ire Rolls. 

le denomination at that time uunj- 
I about 18.r,00, with IO,«()0 in Sun- 
Mhool. lu May, 1906, the General 

' lies of tha Ciuuberland Freaby- 
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tertan aad the Presbyterian n.S.A. 

Churches undertook to merge the former 
church into the latter. More than half the 
membcrghip of the Cumberland Preisbv- 
terian Church refused to be merged. All 
the general and moat of the eongrega- 
tional property wafi in the hands of Uie 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and in 
tuaiiy states suits were begun to deter- 
mine the rights of title to same. For Mme 
years, therefore, the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Churrh was left with no puhlighing 
houite. Tlie Sunday-w^hooi literature 
formerly issued by tlie Board of Pubiictt- 
tion had been discontinued and Presby- 
terian U.S.A. literature was substituted. 
Consequently in 190G the Cumberland 
Presbyterians had no Sunday-adiool liter- 
ature. 

In this emergency the Synod of Ten- 
ne.s8ee arranged with Hev. J. R. Good- 
pasture, D.D., to edit, publinh, and cir- 
culate a specified denominational liter- 
ature for the benefit of the whole denom- 
ination. This literature consisted of a 
Senior, Junior, and Primary quarterly. 
Lesson Leaf, and two monthlies in weekly 
parts, Out Uoya and QirU, afterwaitU 
changed to Visitor, and Our Litilt ChiU 
(iren. In 1908 tliis literature was pro- 
duced by Dr. Goodpasture under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Board of Publica- 
tion of the Assembly instead of that of 
the Synod of Tennessee. In 1910, by de- 
cree of the Suprijmc Court of Tconeaaee, 
the ctiureh regained poKBesfiion of its pub- 
li§hing house and, with Dr. J, R. Good- 
pasture as editor, the literature was 
theiicefortli publixhed by tlir bonne. In 
1911 the Advanced Qtuwt-erly for teachers 
and adult classes, sixty-four pages, was 
added to those above named. 

The church has a Board of Sunday 
Schools and Young People's Work. The 
number of Bchools and the circulation of 
the literature have titeadily ineroased. 
The hc-adauartcrs of the denomination arc 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

J. R. GooDCASTunK. 

CUaiOSITY.— See Motives. The Ap- 
PKAL TO, I.V liK),IUiqV8 KduC&TION. 

CmRBTCtrtTTM POE BEUOIOTTS W- 
8TBUCTI0N.— [J.'ligumw wlucatiuu iu- 
clude« more tlian t)ie formulated curri- 
colom or course of study. On ita iafQn&a!>. 
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side it ooDfliets in the traDFiniasion of 
rdigioiu ideu and experience by meaos 
of the reciprocal processes of imitttion 
Bjid «zampl& Each generation, by actu- 
bIIjt parttcipalinc in the activities sod 
cercmooim of we roli^ous fellowehip, 
the Charcb and the family, inabibes »^ it 
were the epirit and ideals of the preced- 
ing frencration 8« iheae are modified by 
the fhaiigiiig i.-otiiliiiomt under which the 
entire procws takes place. Formal reli- 
gions »lDeati<H) consists in the conscioiu 
and eyatematic effort on the part of the 
mature members i>f the rcli^oux group or 
fellowship to initiate the iraniature mem- 
berg and converts by means of solemn rites 
and ciTi-monica, and by menus of patient 
trsining and inatnictiun into the mye* 
teries and privilege of their own religions 
eJtperience. 

The problem of the corriculum ic iU 
larger aspects is the problem of formal 
religious inatniction. In it* entirely, 
therefore, it includes rcligtons in si ruc- 
tion in the home, in the church, and in 
correlated agencies and institutions. It 
eoneems itself furtlier with properly re- 
lating the instruction and training fnr* 
nished by any one institution to that given 
by each of tlie others, with the proper 
correlation of all the clementii that enter 
into the entire process, in such a way that 
together tliey shall furnish a complete 
and itystematic program of religioae eda- 
eational procedure. 

In this largor program of religious edu- 
cation the modem Sunday school occu- 
pies a place and performs a function of 
outstanding significance and importance. 
The Sunday srhool more tJian any other 
institution nnmng all those engager in the 
work of relij^ioua instruction has sought 
to formulate deBnitely its aim and to 
choose both its ntHterinlR and meihodft 
with a view to occomplishing the purpose 
of all religious educational endeavor. The 
problem of the Sunday school curriculum 
is therefore the problem of religious edu- 
cstinn in neneral. It includes a considpr- 
ation of the place and conduct of worship, 
the material or subject matter of instruc- 
tion, Mprrwionnl activities, and the rcla- 
tinnfthip of worstbip, instruction, and self- 
eipressioD to each other in the Sunday- 
school program. (See Religions Educa- 
tion, Aims of.) 

Wonhip. The serrioe of worship is of 



special importtnoe. The complete anil 
effective corricolom will proride ada- 
qoateJy both for emphasis od worship aaj 
for training iu worship. There snoiiU 
be a place for meditation and for coeD' 
munion, with enough of the ritualisti: 
elcment to make the tcrricc both digniGoJ 
and sacred, though vitality KhouM not U 
sacriQctd to form. The purpose jihould 
bo the caltivaiion of certain sttttndea tal 
feelings which characterize the ieapm 
religioua life and experience. Anuil^ 
these are to be mentioned espcciiUj 
revenmce and adoration, faith and loyalty. 
thankfuliieAit and good will. These em^ 
tion&l reactions are vital not only bs- 
cause of their influence on conduct bet 
because of the peace of mind and spiiil^ 
ual uplift and strengthening which "" 
from communion and prayer. 

The solemn services and rit 
fomut of worship may be made as 
and SB full of meaning to children 
adolescents as to older people who 
in them comfort and inspiration, 
aervicc must, however, be suited both 
character and in duration to the age < 
understanding of the pupils. The pn^ 
and hyniDS should give expre^ioD to 
gratitude and voice the petitions 
aepirattona of the group. The nt 
should be in keeping with the pur 
of the een'ice as a whole, and should 
tribute ilH full share toward ^imc 
and strpiigthening those attitudes of 
and heart which deepen and enrich 
spiritual life. (See worship in the S. S.) 

Subject Mattfr. The subject matttf 
of religions instruction niuict be regarM 
not as an end in itself, the intelTeetiul 
mastery of which is the sole purpose af 
ita existence, hut rather aa a sUmDlDS b 
the developing religioutt coiiscioatmeaB 
the pupil and as a meana of leading 
grndoolly into a richer and fuller i 
gious experience. The chief bueinCM ' 
those who instruct in rdigion is tu 
cover the points of contnet between 
religions experience of the |)u;iil and 
religiom values of the fiui>ject matter ' 
the end that the instruction provided 
the curriculum may funii^h both the 
spirafion and the guiding priociptet 
a normal and complete religious de 
moot. In the materials of inat 
that have been uped in Christian 
tion in the past there are diacoverahlc i 
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Urn pernuueot elcmeats amid k mem or 
leas flactnatiog mase of noneeeentiats. 
In tbis iiiHtruction the Bible itself has not 
aIwaT» occupied a place of Snt importance 
and haa never beim the sole textbotik. It« 
precept* and pnociples, its ideals and 
stu>dftrd< have boon fundamental, but the 
Book itself has nut iilways beeo in the 
hands of (hi> pupila^ 

At the beginning ChriBtian inatniption 
coDsisted largely in personal testimony 
and example. Only ^ndually did it lalce 
definite and eyatematic ronn in the insti* 
tution of the Oirietiau catechumenate. 
The list of topics for Christian teaching 
in general nw during the early Christian 
centurioK iiictudi<«). in addition to the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epiatles (then still io 
pfoceas of being asei^rabled), eelected 
books of the Old Testament, together with 
still other writingH prepBrett enpecially as 
books of religious instruction and pre- 
served for ns in part in the collection of 
the so-called Apwrj-pha. In succeeding 
Centuries, including those of the Middle 
Ages, tlic fonna! n.'ligious instruetion of 
the Christian C'uirch, aside from the serv- 
ices of worship and preaching, vss r&> 
stricted largely i« the preparation of the 
candidateBi for liaptiAm. The subject 
matter for this instroctton was very 
meager, consisting for the most part only 
ot a short summary of the creed, the ten 
comma II dmt-i its, und the e«tsl>Iished cate- 
gory of cardinal sins. From this limited 
materia), however, there developed the 
Christian catechism, which, daring the 
Reformation period, became the chief 
textbook of rclixiou;« instruction. (Sev 
Catechetical Instmctiun.) 

The raj)id development of systematic 
religious itutruction fnllowiTig the Re- 
formation gave to the Hibl« iU rightful 
[4aoe of first importance in Christian edu< 
catian. At the same time there vere 
added teJCtl>oukM of information about the 
Bible, its geography, its manners and cu»> 
toms, textbooks on church history, ethics, 
missions, hymnoloey. and other subjects 
bearing more or Iciw directly upon the 
rdi|ious life and its development and 
equipment for inti>llit;ent and elTeciive 
<'hur(.-hmanship. The constant multipli- 
cation and improvement of textbooks of 
religious instruction and the conseouent 
expansion of the course of study is in 
entire harmony with the religious pur- 



pose wbkfa all such initructiou ia mteuded 
to senre. The classic hymns and an> 
thems of the Church constitute one of the 
chief sources of emotional uplift and spir* 
itual quickening. Systematic study of 
the fundBmentaJa of Christian ethics as 
applied to modem life gives the student 
an acquaintance with Christian ideals and 
standards while an acquaintance writh mis- 
sionary and church history sets in clear 
light tile growth and expansion of the 
CTiriBtian Church since apotitolic timea. 
From a rague and other-worldly interesti 
religion, under tho intluence of this 
broader study, becomes practicai be(»nsc 
vitalJy related to prcscjtt^y life. 

Viewed pedagogicaJly, the progreaa 
made both in the theory and method of 
religious education during t}ie past cen- 
turies is definite and mcssurublv, Apply- 
ing the net remits of that progress and 
development to the Sunday-school prob- 
lem, wo discover tliat in religious educa- 
tion at its best the child and n is religions 
needs are permitted to determine both the 
content and arrangement of the course of 
study. The subject matter of instruction 
is being increasingly adapted to the na- 
tural interest, the eapaci^, and the pre- 
rions traioing of tho pupil at each soC' 
ccssivo stage of his awclopmenl. The 
principles and teachings of the Bible arc 
being' interpreted to the child on his own 
plane, in his own language, and by the 
use of methods that he can understand 
and appreciate. In the elf^nentary gradea, 
nature and home-life stories find increas- 
ing recognition and use, together with 
stories from the Bible selected in both 
instances witli a view to teaching the same 
truth of God's love and care. In the 
upper grades. Church history, missions, 
and life-work studies form an integral 
part of the course of instruction. At the 
same time Bible hifltory, the life of 
Christ, his teachings and the teachings 
of the prophets ana apostles are in their 
right place and at the right time tan^t 
more thoroughly and more effectively than 
in the pa^t. And this more systematic in- 
struction is achieving larger reaiUts with 
lees frietion and wsstfi than has ever be- 
fore been realized in the work of the Sun- 
day school. 

Expressional Aeiivititi, As the final 
test of man'a religion is found in his 
daily conduct, so the proof of effective 
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nligunu tetching Ilea in the cxprenitHitl 
■otiTitics whtcb it promptA and fostcn ia 
the pupils. Reli;fiOD iuvolvee the wbule 
of consciousnesfl (ta a unit and inclodea 
the Tolitiotisl a« well as the intellectual 
and oaotionaJ factors. The aim of roli- 
gioas etlucatiou is the development in the 
popil of a nonnal and beianMd religious 
life, in which the intellectual element 
shall temper the emotional and rightlv 
guide the will; in which knowledge shall 
be qiiickeuMl hj lofty emotions, and in 
which fc«ling and intellect iiball in torn 
be Dubject to a diiscipliucd will; whero 
knowledge, love, nnd service shall eacli 
contribnte their full share to the enridiing 
and vitalizing of the religious life. To 
this end the complete Suitday-«chool pro- 
gram must pruvidc an opportunity for 
the eelf-eipresaion of the pupil, first of 
all in such a way as to sbsure a full mas- 
tery and appreciation of the troth. There 
should he on the part of the pnpil an in- 
tellectaal appropriation of ihe laiowl> 
edge factor of rcligioait instruction, to- 
setlwr with an iuteUigvnt appreciation of 
its religious significance. Tliis implies 
that the pupilfi will participate In all of 
the Bierciseg of the school. 

The teacher'B work of insiructaoo will 
not partake of the nature of a pouring 
prooeas in hiti effort to impart knowledge 
to the pupil, but rather will the teacher 
BO guid« the pupil'e intellectual activities, 
emotional reinpoiiM'i^, nitd rt^^ultlng im- 
pulses to action an lu lead him to discover 
and appropriate for himself the ethical 
principIeH and moral values contained in 
the snhjwt mnttpr. The resultant prod- 
uct of buch instruction must be both the 
development and expansion of the pupil's 
personality and hie fuller soi-ialization 
through a sympathetic participation in 
those activities of social ser^-ice for 
which the Church stands and which coq- 
tribntc to community welfare and better- 
ment. 

On its subjective side the achievement 
of this aim requires that the papils par- 
ticipate in the service of worship and that 
this service be planned with a view to such 
poiti^patiou. The period of instruction 
in tnm ruust provide the pupils with an 
opportunity to Formulate in their own 
words their intellectual responses, through 
recitation, diacuaaion, writing, and 
"home" work. The liaea of social serv- 



IM 80gg8Bt«d and supervised by the Suii- 
dAj school should fumii<h the opportui^ 
for the practical application of the pfilh 
ciplea and ideals uf Christian altniin 
eet forth in the instruction given, asd 
at the same time bring that mBtnu:ti<Hi 
to its normal consnjnmation in efficient 
churchmanship and Chri&tian citizenship. 
(See Activity and its Place in Bdjgww 
Educaton; Social A^wcts of Beligiov 
. . . Education.) 

The social-service activities of the Snfr 
day school, to be of greatest value in Uk 
diameter development of the pupil, 1& 
the subject matter and method of instne- 
tion, should be well organized and graded 
so as to express the interests, sympatluai 
and impulses to senricB natural to th? 
pupU at each successive stage in the pnw 
ess of bis normal r^igious developmBiL_ 
(See Social Service and the S. S.) 

Corrtlctioa and Concentraiion. In 
light of th« prvcvliDg discuasioa the at 
sity for a careful correlation of won 
instrucUoD, and expresaional activities i 
tlio Suuday-ecJiool program is app 
Frequently the opening services of vor 
ahip will atford the beat opportunity ftf 
stimulating interest in those benevoleoca 
which offer to the school its larvesfc opp«- 
tunity for social service. This is mft 
cially true of those seasonal forms of tocal 
service which are inspired by the CbrK- 
mas spirit of charity, the Kaster misskfr 
ary servi**, the Rally Day, Tbanksgivii^, 
and other festivals of the schocd. In i 
similar way the class and departmenUi 
organization of the school should proviit 
for a close correlation of the San<%- 
school activities with the instmctka 
Again, the spirit and attitude of wonAip 
must not be abandoned in the lesson pc 
riod. which, while permitting of freff 
forms of expression, nevertheless shooW 
he characterized by earnestness and dt-ro- 
tion to the task in hand. On ths vhk 
the worship, iustmctioQ, and exprassicisLj 
activities should b« so oigaDtxed and iat 
related as to leave with the pupil the i 
preesion of a unified purpose and 
tive in the ratire protrram of the i 
The service of worship, the le&son itodj^j 
and the organized social-servioe activili 
are the concentration points or eeotsiK 
the curriculum, each having its sptdri 
emphasis yet each incomplete vithoot thij 
others. The method of their cor 
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will tlepend in a measure upon the gen- 
eral pUn of organisation sna tulniintHtra- 
titiD, vhioh IK tartly a local problem. It 
will depend in & mc&eure also on the ac- 
tual subjoc-t mstter of inrtruction and its 
arnin^'nieiit, and in part, Anally, upon 
the local envirunment and social constit- 
uency of the school, 

A Local HcipoMtbtiity. RcspoDsibilitT 
for tlic curriculam in the sense in whicn 
tbts term has been used in this article 
rwtft ih-imarily with the local Sunday 
Kctioul. Tile ttmv if> conitng when there 
will be available » variety of subject 
matter of instruction which is for the 
most part graded and therefore adaptable 
for use in a scientifically ^adf^a cur- 
riculum. The Diimber of good Sunday- 
fictiool hymn books is inci^a^ini; and some 
of these offer important suggestions for 
the right grading and condact of worship. 
The stated bencvolenceB of all denomica' 
tioQS, toecther with charitable organiza^ 
tiona of the local eomm unity, and the par- 
ish, eases of poverty and ijietreas offer u 
vide field for social-sen-ice activities, but 
the selcciioQ of materials and study 
courses and the building of the Stinday- 
achool proj^ramfi is such a way that wor- 
ship^ instruction, ajid service shall each 
rpceive its proper emphasis in relation to 
the others rests with those who are rfr- 
■pon&ible for the organ izatioti and super- 
TisioQ of the local school. 

The value of a general or uniform CUT- 
riculnm, senrice of worahip, coarse of 
inHruction, or program of service pre- 
pared for an entire denomination, group 
of deuominations, or for the general pablic 
ties largeW in its su^geativenetis. and in 
its adaptaoility. It is not intended to 
relieve the local school of ita reeponaibil- 
ity nor to rob it of the opportunity and 
privilogo of conatnictiug its own cur- 



riculum to meet its own peculiar situa^ 
tiuD and needs. The guiding principles 
for the building of a curriculum or pro- 
gram for the local Sunday school must be 
sought in the developing life and conse- 
quent changing necAe of the pupils and 
in the peculiar social, intellectual, and 
reiigiouK enTironment of the local parish. 
H. H. MZYEJL 

{See Bible Study Union Lessons; Con- 
structive Bible Studies; Departmental 
Omded Lessons; Graded I^skoiik, British; 
Graded Lsnons, International, History of 
the; Leasou CommJttw, International; 
Lutheran Graded System; Pedagogy.) 
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DAILT BIBLE R£U>niO.— Seb Bisle 

RcAPiKQ Association. iNTESKiTtoMAL; 
nou£ Daily Bible Readings. 

DAILT VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 

ASSOCIAnON.— Social Needs. For over 
two mootlis ID Slimmer publii: uuil privutti 
school overflight is witlicirawn frdtn over 
18,000,000 boy» and siria of whom about 
3,000.000 arc finrollea ia th« olemcDtary 
echoou of 50 cities that exceed <>Acb 100,- 
000 in populatioii. About one half of 
theae city school children spend the 
rammer on the streets, exposed to demoral- 
izing influenrcs and beyond the reach of 
orgiini)!cd philimtliropy. Every ohtireh 
aliould be a coumiuiiity center for child 
welfare. 

Xoral Reeds. BelizioaB trainine ia not 
practicable in the pnblic schools of Amer- 
ica, BO that on Uui church retste the duty of 
providiDK for it. It has enrolled about 
16,000,060 children of school age in Sun- 
day Bchonlg for whom are provided 52 half 
hour8 of reiijjioun inwtructicin. (^iiw IWi- 
gioue Day School.) Thtrc urt 10,000,000 
more clitldren of ^hool age not «nroLled 
in any Sunday school. The sense of moral 
obligatioQ is not cilltivated and, therefore, 
respect for nocial and property righta is 
defective in the present generation. 

Tlie Daily Vacation Bible School Aaeo- 
ciatioD has been orgauiicd to meet both 
thf eocial and moral need)) of children. It 
ia free to give religiotts instruction in its 
vacation ochoola and ho to emphasize the 
deepest sanctions of morality. 

Its method is to bring together in a 
common ministry (1) idle children of the 
streets, (2) idle buildings of the 
churches, (3) idle atudenta of the cx>I- 
Iwea, 

Iti Functioni are: (a) To promote the 
eomniuiiily use of church buildings in 
cities and rural districts for the child wel- 
fare on broad nousectariau lines, eape- 
cially when public schoola are closed in 
summer. The Daily Vacation Bible 




Hcliool Association is the only Qatiocal 
organ i2ation whldi bis this (or its mis- 
aiou. Church buildings represent a va<t 
investment of vreelth and they should be 
us«d for community welfare. 

(b) To promote the aocia) welfare of 
children irrespectiTe of race or creed bj 
giving tlicm competent leaders and Mcb- 
era, Huitable and happy occupations, sym- 
pathetic oversight of games, good song 
and above all to combine wiui tliis pn 
gram reti^otu training, which is the 
promo need of childhood. 

(c) To employ in this field of 
college men and women wlio are fill 
with the vision of ChrLttlike social sen- 
ice and who are fitted to be eEBciMil 
leaders of children in worship, work, an<i 

Clay. It is an edacational and economic 
cncfit to enable these educated jaatg 
men and women to utilize tbdr vacatioa 
months for siwial wrvice. 

History of the Hovemeut. The Daitj 
Vacation Bible tSclux)! movement was in- 
augurated iu New York in 1901 bv Robot 
Q. Bovillc, whose attention was dravQ 
the need of bringing together idle 
dren, idle churches, and idle students 
community vclftre on the Kast Side, ~ 
York city. As an experiment fire (Jmni 
buildinea of one commuuion were opeud 
for Daily Vacation Bible Schools in wbi^ 
manual work, organized play, and 2iVk 
study watt hnnd in hand. These schooh 
were ao sncce^^f ul from the start 
were repeated and multiplied in fi 
and in 1905-09 were in 

of seven CDmrnQDiow 
which th*v are still conducted. 

National OrsaaizatiQiL In IWJ tit* 
call from other citips for the introdnctioa 
of t)i<-ite hcJiooIm nude it apparent that tlie 
lime had come for the creation of a ns- 
tional organization thai sboold have for 
its aole mission the deepening and axtto- 
eion of the movement Hence the Na- 
tional Vacation Bible School Committrc 
came into existence, baviiig for its Srst 
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iiding officers, Ur, Johu Si:«Icy Ward, 
7-8; the Bev. Leighton Parks, D.D., 
9-10; and Mr. Robert E. Speer, 1911- 
In 1911 it less incorporated as the 
It Vacation Bible Sohoot Association. 
lactKlquartcre of tbf AsMiciatioa are at 
Bible House, New York ci^, 
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he BelatioB to the Sonda? School. In 
IT cases a Uailv Vacatiod Biblu School 
been aUBtuined by a single church for 
benefit of all the children accesoible to 
: church. Not infrequontly, one or all 
9m emplorwl t4.>ucbcr8 have bci^n col- 
l^nien and women euunect^jd wiUi tlie 
pch and Sunday school. A cousider- 
I number of the Sunday-fchool pupils 
I rcmtin in the city during the summer 
a become membcra of the Vacation 
le School and have had as many Bible 
ona in the aix weeks as they have in 
regular Sunday nchool in sii months, 
'hu Daily Vm-Ation Bible Sthool haii 
1 an ideal object fur the contributious 
lite Sunday school, since the children 
itrougly appealed to by the iici^ds of 
le of tJieir own agn in the immediate 
nity. It will tbun be seen that th« 
ly Vacation Hible -Srhool affords a 
iiral and eatiy avenuo for cfimmunity 

social service to any Sunday Hcbool 
t is Hilling to take a forward step in 
> direction. 

'lie pedagogical usefuIncAf; of the Va- 
on Bible School is no Icm* clear. It 
loiutrateB to the Sunday school the 
ubilities of making morals and reli- 
1 allruetivc, it exalt* the Bible story 
1 18 a vehicle for succetuful Bible 
ibiog and as a meana of makin^^ tliat 
Jiing unobjectioDable to all sects. It 

also ihown how tucccaeful education 
yigh the hand may be and has beou 
gvstivc OS to the poeaibility of a lar^e 
rce of KU-^Temmeat even in chil- 
1 under fifteen. 

B. G. BoTuxB. 




fiefertncei: 

College ilinislrj/ (periodical). (New 
York.) 

Unttted FossibilHies: two SuggtxiUm* 
for Religious Education, (Boston,) 

BAICE SCHOOLS IK SCOTLAITD.— In 
the (.■iglitcittith century, when education in 
Sfulliiud had sunk to a very low ebb, 
many people engaged in tenchiiig who 
were quite unfit to do bo; old men, help» 
IcM eripplcs, failures in other directions, 
endeavored to cam a living by taking 
in a few pupils, either to their own homes 
or to any poor building where accom- 
mndation could be found. Among these 
were many women who made a smnll pit- 
tance by teadiiuff reading and possihlv 
writing; but many could only read anS 
the Bible was the usual textbook. This 
wae natural, oe most Scottish homes pus- 
wssod BibleK and Ute people were so poor 
tlmt other hooka coum nut lie obtained. 
There was not much grading of tlic 
claeae8, but in some of tJiciu turn about 
was given to the various ages — each dass 
reading in a separate portion of the 
Scriptures, the elassps being named after 
the part of the Bible in which they were 
reading. Thus the Isaiahs would be dift* 
niisaed while the Proverbs were called in. 

These adventure Hfhoots were looked 
upon with suspicioin by the local authori- 
ticH, who levied a tax for the suppOTt of 
tlie grammar school and fines and im- 
prisomiii^nt were inflicted on tlioBC who 
refused to desist when warned to do so. 

Towards the end of the centurj- a lees 
exclusive policy began to prevail and pri- 
vate schools were more encouraged, the 
uuthoritics finding that it aavcd thvm 
the expense of providing additional schools 
at their own cost. 

JjlUES CUNNINOHAU. 

DAVA. DAHIEI (1771-1858).— Pre»- 

byterian clergyman and fourth prpsident 
of Dartmouth College. Bom in Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1771. After gradnntiag from 
Dartmouth in 1788, he romaineo there 
for some yeara-aa tutor. In 1794 he was 
ordained pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Newbnryport, Mass., and served 
this church for twenty-six years; he was 
then elected president of Dartmouth Ool- 
lege, but remained in this position only a 
bnef term. For iour and a half years 



Daagl 

lie wae pastor of the Socood Pnibjteriui 
Church at Londonbtirr, N. H. In 1826 
he returned to Newbopyport aa pastor of 
the Second Prwbytcriiin Church where he 
labored until bin rvflignatioti in IS'IS. 

Ur, Dana delivered "An Addreea at ft 
pablic meeting of the Sabbath Schools 
iimler the patroiit^i^ of Ncwburyport Sftb- 
bath School actl ^rrnct Society" Aofnut 
Ifi, 1818, which wait publishi-d nt Now- 
bur^-port, tliL- same yi-ar. In this pamphlet 
he aiHciiBse« at some length tlie ubiection 
raised that "Sach instructioa tends oudalv 
to bias and to preoccupy the youthftu 
mind ; whcrfu» in retitfit>n, the mind 
should be left w}iuUy iinbiaaed and unoc- 
cupied, until in tlie full vigor and matur- 
ity of its powers, it caa deliberately form 
its ova opinion." His principal points 
are : Pirat, it i« wrong t<J Btorc the young 
mind with party do^^mas; second, truth 
diould be kept eacred; third, the Bible 
IB a universal guide for mankind; fourth, 
many children die in early cbiMhow}; 
fifth, it is impossible that tlie human 
mind remain unbiased; sixth, it is the 
direct command of God to instruct the 
children. 

The advantagcB of such insHtntions and 
instructions are. intellectual development; 
restniint of depravity; a frequent means 
of convereiou; many children who would 
be otherwisQ entimy ne|;li'cted reei'tve 
inetruction; emulation arises where many 
children *BMemble; the better obBerrance 
of the Sabbath Day ia one of tlie results ; 
this field affords a place "For the zeal and 
cxertiona of the Boft«r sex." The addrces 
closed with a word of advice for teachers 
and children. Appended to tliia address 
ia a report of "The Tmatees of the New- 
buryport Sabbath School and Tract So- 
ciety." This report mentions that two 
girls at fourteen years of age. had each 
committed 1.559 versea of the ilihie; and 
ft girt thirteen years of age had committed 
1,575 verses. g q ^^^^ 

SAUOHADAY, a£OBO£ (d. 1807).— 

An early Methodist pioneer preacJier in 
the SouOi. uEid a uative of South Carolina. 
Dr. John ML-Ciintoek Btates that "In 1 787. 
Ocorge Daugbadoy, a Methodist preacher 
in Charleston, S. C, was drenched with 
water pumped from a public cistern 'for 
the crime of conducting a Sunday school 
for the benefit of the African children of 
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that vicinity/ " (Taken from the 3 
odisl Qvarterijf Reviete of 1859.) 
died in Wilmington, N. C, Mand 
1807, and was buried in tha Af 
Church there. g q ^^^ 



DAY OP UHIVER8AL PRATEB 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— Skr Dkcision 

DEACOHESS IHSTITTTTIOHS 01 
nro TRADTING FOE STTNDAT SCI 
WORK (ENGLAND).— I. Church of 
land. 1. Miidmay Training I 
prepares for home and foreign missio 
work, chiefly the latter. "Method 
teaching for Day and Sondfty Si 
Teaching" are inclnded in the cnrricn 
In addition to lectured, criticism le 
are given by the students. The coiu 
divided into three »c<-tions: 
I. Infanta. XL Middle scbooL 
Adolescents. 

5. Church Sistert^ Borne only hss 
commodatioD for five students. A m 
is takt^n on "Modern Methods of Sua 
Sehool Traching." Sisters in pan 
take Preparation claaeea for teacfaett. 

3. Dtaconeas Homo, MUdmag P«fk, 
h&9 a two yoars' course of traiDisg. I 
turea are given on Sunday-ecbocI tm 
ing on kindergarten principles by 1 
Hev. Somerset, Warden of the dnn 
Institute, London. Two Sunday icbD 
for infants are managed kv tlie ftodd 
at St Phdip's and St. David's, Wia^ 
with classes also for older girU. 

4. Exeter Diotesan Drac»nn$ B4 
provides two years' training, toEhw 
training in Sunday-school work ami *< 
among young people. Sometious if 
deaconess shows special adaptability, 
there is special need, she is set spul ^ 
such work. 

6. BocketUr and Sotithivarh DitM 
Draconeat Itutitution gives two j« 
training, including a course of lectt 
on "Methods of Teaclung," with da* 
fitration and prftctico k^sons, by the I 
Uume Campbell, of St. ChriBtopher'sC 
lege. 

6. Winchesttr DtocesoH 
Homf. Portsmouth. 

7. Newcastle Diocnan Deactmeii 

8. St. Dent/a College, Wsrmi 
tistem of the Community of Si 
Training is provided for foreign 
ar>- work, but occasionally a sistsrj 



up parish work if, for special rcasona, 
unable to go abrond. 'i'hoiv i* a two 
gears' coarse of training, {ncludiog lec- 
tures on "Theory of Education," and the 
sisters h«lp in the Sunday scliool at Wai^ 
minster. 

II. Free Choroli. 1. Bapliet Deaton- 
fssen' Home lia« forty workers, some in 
Uie nume, i»>ine out. All are engaged in 
Sunday-Bfhool work. 

2. Frte Methodist. Bovroa House, 
CUpIiani, S. W. 

3. Primitive Methodist. St. Qeorg«'a 
Hal!, Old Kent Rd., S. E. 

i. United Methodisl Church. Deacoa- 
OBses* Institute, 2r> Bolingbmke Grove, 
W&ndawortJi Common, B, W., luw in resi- 
dence forty BiHlerK. Two-tJiinisare trained 
in Simday-achool work, the other ono- 
third conaista of those who do evangelistic 
work. 

6. Wetteyan Methodiel. Wesley Pea- 
conCRS Coilegi", Ilklyy, providi.'s aLi-onuno* 
ilatioii ior about twenty-four etudents 
who lake a twelve months' course of study, 
which includes elementary peychology, 
with special reference tn child nature, and 
Sunday-school teacher tmining. 

HI. Scotch. 1. Church of SeoiJand, 
la-Jtitiite of MiBsionary Training for 
I><;aconcHgei! and Foreign Miseionaries 
gives a short course on "Mefhoda of 
TeachiDg"; another on "MiBsionary Moth- 
oda in the Home FieW (iiidmliiif^ the 
Sunday school, the Bible olaas and the 
girls* club) ; and another oo "Instruction 
m Preparation for Leseona for Sunday 
School and Bible Classes." 

8. United Free Churrh of ScoHand. 
Women's Miasionarr College, Edinburgh, 
provides training for mieaicnarie-B, both 
home and foreign. r.«ctare8 are given 
by a trained kindergartener on elementary 
pByehologv, child nature, theory and prac* 
ticc of etlucntion, educational handwork, 
and blackboard drawing. 

The practical training include work 
in training cIrh.^ for teachers, work in a 
Primary Department of a grailed Sunday 
school, anil the viBiting of schools. 

IT. trndenominatioiLtl. 1. The Bible- 
women and Nursfy Sligiton, aided by 
grants from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital Sunday and Saturday Funds, cives 
nx Bontha' training, dnring which there 
is a week's course of lectures by Mi*« Hetty 



Lee, of St. Christopher's OoUegc, on Sun- 
day-school teaching. Of the one hun- 
dred and four mission workere, all teach 
in the Sunday school . 

S. Y. W. C. A. Miitionary Testing and 
Training Uome, ChtUea. The two years' 
couree of study includes lectures on "The 
Principles and Art of Teaching," and 
practice in Sunday-school teaching. There 
are about twenty students in training, of 
whom about an equal number enter foreign 
and home missionary work. 

3. Deaconess Institution, 116 Qrogv«nor 
lloftd, Highbury New Park, N. (See Reli- 
gious Trainiug Schools.) 

WiLLUM BlUDPIBLD. 

DEACONESSES.— S K B Belioiods 
ToAiNiNo Schools. 

SEBATIirO AS A ICETHOD OF IS. 
STRUCTIOH.— When a boy and girl roach 
the age of sixteen or Boventet'U yearSj their 
reasoning faculties bucume very active. 
As children they were interested in the 
why and the how of things, but ae young 
people they are more tlian superficial 
Quostionere. They are beginning to think 
deeply, purposefully on the great realities 
of the new life into which they are grow- 
ing. They are trying to find their place 
in the world, trying to readjust themselves 
to the new relations which maturing life 
is bringing with it There arc new forces 
at work within them, new powers of body 
and mind seeking for expression. To help 
them in the eolation of all these problems 
(Jod has given them their reason, a power 
which seems to come into its rights at this 
age. It is one of the most marked charac- 
teristicfl of the attainment of later adoles- 
cence, and it offers the Sunday-Bchool 
teacher a natural mcune of approuch in 

E resenting the truth. Used rightly, it is 
ia best ally; ignored or offended, the 
pupil's reason is the teacher's stumbling- 
block. (Sec Adolescence and its Signifi- 
cance.) 

It is one of the axioms of modern ped- 
agogy that one should utilize the natural 
intcreBtB of the pupil. Therefore, if young 
people love to reason and argue, the wise 
teacher will make use of this character^ 
istic in hia teacfaiuf;. Instead of givin, 
his class a mass of infonuatiou, he sbouli 
try to get from them an expression of 
their opinions. Hiii object shciuld Va W 
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stimulate thp pupil's kuod, to arouse dis- 
caseion, end thua lead him to • clear-cut 
coDoepuou o[ truth that is hia own becatuw 
h« bag thought it out himulf. llits ia 
the (UacuasioD method of teaching, tlie 
most eflectire with young people from six- 
teen ymn oi age and upwards. 

An ocoaeioQil debate in a class id coa* 
nection with the lesson offora variety in 
the use of tliis method. The teacher may 
select a subject which is related to the 
next leasoo and expreu it in the form of a 
resolation, as "Resolved : That the ehar> 
actcr of Daiid wiis greater than that of 
Saul." To three meiabers of the cla» he 
may assign the affinnative, to three otben 
the negative side of the qaestioo. Each 
ffroup chooAM iU leader who opens the 
debate and also Kp^aks in rebuttal at the 
close. 'Thnx minutes are allowed to each 
speaker. The teacher sliould prcBide at 
ttie debate, acting an time-lcecpiir and 
judge. After the debate the questiou ia 
thrown open to the claes for general dis- 
cussion from the floor. The question, of 
which aide won tbe debate sliould not be 
raised, but it ia a good plan to allow tlie 
daaa to vote on the merits of the question. 
In this way they record their own convic- 
tions on the subject, and the teacher also 
liaii un opiK>rtuiiity to dvvlaru his position. 

Used (K'L-aKiunulIy, and Kiveii a (ligiiified 
place in the lesson hour, debates on points 
in the preceding or following \eama are 
Tcty effective as a method of instruction. 
The debaters find it necessary to study 
the lesson and ail that boars upon it. 'Die 
Bible has a new meaoiug for tliem, for 
they study it with a definite purpose in 
which they are interested. A wider par- 
ticipation in the class hour is another 
result of this method of instruction. By 
oseignine one of the diffident ones on each 
side of the question the teacher stimulates 
them to do their part in the debate. This 
means greater interest on their part, more 
ready cxpreoeiion of their opinions, and 
thu^ a larger circle in the class who par- 
ticipate in tbe lesson teaching. One of 
the indirect restilts is a more constant at- 
tmdance and an increaHing membership, 
due to the fact thai the members of the 
class are having the opportunity to nso 
their reason and express their views in 
open discussion. The teacher is no longer 
a lecturer, but ia in reality a leader and 
teacher, s. A. WeSTON. 



DECEFTBAUZXD SfnmAY SCHO^ 
TH£. — The day for mass work wilh chil- 
dren has gone; tbe time for deceatraliu- 
tvoQ and apecialixation has come. In ths 
day school the claatea arc graded; the 
demands of child nature will compel da 
Sunday-fichool teacher to follow. Tlie 
Sunday school of the future moat be de- 
centraliied for three rcasoiu : 

1. n« cJiUd dtmanda it. The cb)i 
must be taught largely through bia aeniei 
and his activities. Tie little child lesm 
through his muaclea aa well as throiub 
his ears or hia eye*. The adult may M 
approached through his intellect; the 
boy or girl may be inspired through the 
ideals presented to them; but Uie child 
ia very largely influenced by his eurrouDd* 
inga; what he sees, feels, and handlil 
inSuencet his life most. There is a wide 
open door ttirough hia imaginatian, but 
the culture of his emotional feetiags it 
the chief thing to be consideted. 

Tbe nature of the child is diangiog m 
Tapidly that grading in children's wmk 
must be sharp and clearly defined. Then 
is aa much difference between a four aid 
a six year cAA as between persons twenty 
and thirty years old. The joungcr lite 
child, the more rapid is the change in his 
developing nature, therefore, the younger 
the child, the more individual mnxt bt tbs 
care given him. All through uhililbood 
the rapidly unfolding life demands dectt* 
tralization and spectalization. 

8. There mutt be phyaicai neanm 
if thert u to be mental nearnrss. Tbe 
little child is easily lost in apocci or 
in the crowd. The preacher op leetnnr 
may hnid tlie interejit of n thousand, hti 
with a thousand children it la impocsihic- 
A story told in a whisper adds mytier! 
and appeals to the wonder of a little chiU 
in such a way as an address giren in i 
loud tone of voice eaiuwt do. This li', 
that physical neameea is eesential to nus- 
tal nearness, has been rafficieut}y Aaato- 
etrated to permit the a»iunption thai ia 
gencml praotioe, no department of IB! 
of the children's grades of a Sunday tdm 
fihonld have more than seventy-five to ta 
hundred children in it, 

3. The child lecnu (y indvHti*^ 
In children's work "atmoapherc" cau iwR 
be secured in large companies. Ou 
bandrad and fifty childron in a Prioui; 
I>eputiiUBt are toa many. Dirids ifca 



into two departmenta of seyenty-flve eac^, 
or even fever, and that powerful ally — 
"atmocphere" — will, by th« power of in- 
direction, help the teacher more in her 
work with the children than any other 
gingle itifitience. It is what a child absorbs 
lauit-r than what he learas, it is what ia 
caught rather tlian what is taught, that 
produces deepest impressions. The first 
greet aim of the SuiiJuy-Hchool leader 
iDiiflt be to create an "atnioaphere" ; for 
this, decentralization is imperatire. 

lite idea that the whole Snndaj* school 
muat oeccflsarily mret at the siune hour 
has led to u vnet waste of premises. Pe- 
centraltzatioQ p(jrmita the Bchool to mako 
nee of the premises at difTerent times of 
the da}'. The introduction of thi« prin- 
ciple has doubled the capacity of many 
■cnools. 

The collective opening and cWing ax- 
erases in tho arerage Sunday Khool arc 
unneceasary and a Rource of weakness. 
Each department slinulil br> pomplete with- 
in itaelf. Decentralization does more for 
the promotion of good order, attention, 
and reverence, than any other new prin- 
ciple that has been introduced into modem 
Sonday-cchool work. Children must never 
be brought inio an atmoephere of Irrever- 
ence and disorder, for the little child ia 
"wai to receive and granite Ui retain"; 
]m absorb* tlie spirit of reverence or ir- 
xevcn-nec in every breath he brcathea. 
Decentralization protecta the child from 
these things. M a matter of fact, chil- 
dren need oettpr guardians qnite as much 
«8 they newl better teachers. Prevention 
18 better than cure. Decentralization 
tnefins prevention. 

Many think that the first principle of 
the Sunday Bohool is unity, but there may 
be unity in diversity. It is not recesaary 
tlial the little child be acquainted with 
the older pupil. Unity of aim and method 
on the part of theleadern and teaching fac- 
nlty is esaenlia!. ITiere should be unity 
of management One superintendent 
should have charge of the whole school, 
but he controls and manages the school 
tiuoo^h the heads of departments. Tlie 
flatwrintendent is the executive ofBcer 
who puts his plans into operation through 
the leaders of the grades, These, with tie 
saperintendent, must ever work in har- 
mony one with the other. The Sunday 
Khool has suffered and the child has been 



Mcrifind tnm a mistaken idea as to what 
wnstitutea unlb^. 'VThat may be good for 
adults may not be beneficial for the cbil- 
dno. 

O. SUlULTOH AscniBAU). 

DECISION DAY.— Children's or Young 
PtopU't Day. Day for Universal Frayer 
for Sunday SchooU. In most of the Fnw 
Churches of Croat Britain the third Son- 
day in October ii recognized as "Deci- 
sion Day," though by some it is known 
as "Children's Day," and by others as th« 
"Day of UniTersal Prayer for Sunday 
Schools." The method of obBcrviag this 
day varies greatly. There are those who 
object to any direct appeal being made to 
the pupils to acknowledge Christ as their 
Lord and Masi«r and to pledge themselves 
to bis Ecrrica In the schools where this 
objection holds the day is either ignored, 
or it is observed by means of a special 
prayer meeting for teachers and otbera 
who may wish to taVc part. 

In the majority of instances the day is 
regarded as a harvest that should foUow 
the sowing and culture of the year. On 
the prcTiouB Sunder it is cn.<)toma:y to 
hand a letter to all the pupils shove a 
given age. This tetter may eitlier be a 
special one written by the teacher to each 
individual in the cla)>s; it may be a gen- 
eral letter addresw'd cither by the super- 
intendent or the pastor of tlie church to 
all the pupils of tne school ; or it may be 
a letter published annually by denomina* 
tional houses and addressed to the young 
people of the church. 

During the week preceding Decision 
Day prayer-meetings are held and tlio 
teacliere eeek opportunity to get in touch 
with the individual pupil, the week closing 
in many Sunday schools with a teachers* 
communion service. 

The public services of Ihe day have 
reference to child religion, to decision, or 
to joining the church, and the afternoon 
eeseioQ of the school assumes a speciflc 
character. The hymns are carefully 
chosen, arranfjeraents made for men and 
women specially gifted to lead in prayer, 
and so addroiw that ia largely an appeal 
for decision or re-dedication is given, and 
then tiie pupils may either be asked to 
signify their resolution to live a Christian 
life, or they may retire to their claa^ 
rooms in order to give the teacher an o^ 
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portunity for more direct personal influ- 
ence. 

FromiseH^anls arc Isjgely diittribut«d, 
bat in most instances the pupils arc a&ked 
to take tii«m liom« and think act) pra; 
aboat ducimun for Chciet before signing 
and to return them on the following Sun- 
day. Often the pastor annouoccst that he 
will be in his vestry at a gircD hour on 
oortAiii vvi-jiingH t» me«t any of the young 
people who may dmre churrh memher- 
abip. In eome schoohi the Koll of Dift> 
cipleehip is opened and those who feel free 
to sign come forward and write their 
names in tlie book, the reet of the school 
prewrring silence or softly singing sait- 
ftble liymno. 

It will thus he seen that mctiiods vary, 
the aim beinj; to perfect good roaolutiona 
and impuleee that have been working in 
the pupil's miod during the preceding 
months, by an act of dcuiite dectsJoo for 
Christ 

Mnch of the real value of this day, both 
for the pupibi and for the church, depends 
upon the wisdom and understanding of 
those who have the conduct of its eerviecn. 
All approach to eicitcment, to the undue 
play of the emotional, or to tlie unreflec- 
tive "follow-mr-leader^' tendency of child- 
hood should be restrained. A careful, 
thoughtful, tender, pointed appeal ia mout 
belpfuL Every student of child psychol- 
ogy knows that there ie a period — m early 
adolpseeiice — when tlie mind is partic- 
ularly wnflitive to a strong spiritual ap- 
peal; when high ideals are cherished; 
when secret thoughts and desires aftfir the 
life beautiful are nursed. (See Adoles- 
cence and its Significance.) Thia ia the 
reaper's opportunity, for this ia the period 
when response is easy and natural. De* 
spite all that may be xnid tw to the [km- 
Bible perils of Children's Day (or Deci- 
sion Day), it is an institution so valuable 
that it may not be ignored nor slighted. 
(See Children's Day.) 

J. W. BuTCHEau 

SEKOCEACY IF THE SUNDAY 
8CH00I.. — A comparatively recent but 
ijrLiwing tendency among Protestant Sun- 
day schooU i» inoiiire^t in organi/atiuna of 
pupila which encourage the self-rt-liance, 
projpreas, and enterprise c-ommouly o«su- 

^ciated with dcraorratic wlf-govcrnincnt. 

'"Thia 18 the voluntary formation of so- 



cietiee or elu8M \iy the pupiLt ihcmsclm, 
under the supervision of the auUiuritia 
of the echool, for purpoecs of instruction, 
mutual belpfulness, and amusemeDt. 

The«e societies are oompo«ed of boys sod 
girls between the ages of about fifteen a 
sixteen and twenty. The pupils of esd 
grade or year within those age limits ha'i 
meetings and elect a pre&ident. viee-preei- 
dent, secretary, and Irca^uror. Tlwj 
frame a set of rules, which may be oralh 
announced or written, and they proced 
to organize tlionaelrctt according to thw 
rules. They also elect a leader, genenllf 
a teacher in that grade or year, who aetau 
overseer and adviser with tht; knovledgi 
of the school authoritiea, and who moo- 
ally submits his advice to them in tiic 
form of a refiolntion on which they rolt 
He is not strictiv an officer of the sodttj, 
hut rather a link between it and the n>- 
thoritics of the school. 

Debates are arranged on Biblical lai 
secular topics, and concerta, t«aa, and out' 
door walks arc given, all with the knowl- 
edge and coiiperation of the leader, ud 
in many caaes with that of the pastor ci 
superintendent. The finances are eu^ 
fully regulated. Does are ooUected fwa 
the members by the treasurer, who is he!d 
accountable for receipts and diabur^' 
menta. All the officers are responsible U 
tho members for their conduct of the » 
ciety's af&iirs. Public debstee and i* 
(.'usHlonx of dass matters aocu^nm tix 
members to habita of accuracy and to fors 
reasonable opinions, as the latter musl bt 
tested in the practical working of theclaa 
or society. Also tlie advice and orert^ 
of the leader, or of the pastor or auperu" 
tcndcnt on special occasions, is a salt- 
tary check on opinions, cundurt, and min- 
nera that might not accord witJi the ret 
gions and educational aim of the school. 

These classes or societies have developi' 
a spirit which has a good cfTect upon tk 
Sunday school. The clasa spirit, stiml 
to make as good a showing aa poasiUh 
fofiters a rivalry which spurs on othff 
classes, so that each grade or year in whid 
a class is formed has its own ountrifa 
to the general excellonoo and reput 
of the school, til sumo schools the 
of the graduating year is spvciallr 
cemed to make an excellent reconi. 
George's Protestant Epiacopol Sunt 
school, Hi'w York city, was one of the I 



if not the firat, to carrr out tliis experi- 
ment auccesafullr. Otlier echoolo havo 
found it equally beneficiAl. la the Bueh- 
wick Avenue jlcthodist EpiHonpal Sun- 
day eehool, Bixioklyn, N". Y., which has 
6x0 viell graded and well orj^anizeil df- 
parttnentii, this class spirit takc» Hip furni 
of enthiiKiast ic work in each dcpdrtirii^nt 
•hove the younppr grados. Eaeh has its 
delate?, coiiiiiiit1ee», meetings, and local 
activitios in which the joung people often 
act on their own initiatiT*, tlioiij^h coniv 

Eet«ut advice and oversight are always at 
and. 

It hfifibeen noted that this fonn of iSun- 
day-flchool dovehipmcnt progressu moat 
nnlurully and rapidly where there arc ap- 
proprialo hoii£inj:r facilities, where tlie do- 
partments have separate rooms and a com- 
plete orz:aiiization. It has also been iioted 
that sulTi organizations are to a certain ex- 
teat training schools for the later exercise 
of Rood citizenship. j ^ nuftSEl-L. 

DEHONSTBATION STJNSAT SCHOOL. 
— Sei! National Society roa tuk Pbo- 

MOTION OP THK EdUCATIOX OP Til K POOK ; 

St. CnnisropiiBB's Colleok; Traintko 
Institi:te for S. S. Workebs, Westhiix, 
i5Ki.i.T Oak. 

DENMARK, REUGXOUS EDUCATION 
IN.— The Public School. In the Middle 
Ages the mniirrtioii between tlic church 
and the hoIkmI wa<t very intimate. The 
teacher waa a clerical nan and he was 
io the Bervice of Uie church. TIiesB con- 
ditions were continaed after the Protes- 
tant Reformation in the sixteenth (»tut'ury. 
The chief diiteipline in tbf> nchoola waa 
rdfgioD. The clergy hod the supervision 
of everything belonging to the echool, and 
the teachcra were obliged to belong to the 
established church, the Lutheran. When 
the puhlic-8ch«ol syetem wae organized 
in 17.39, it was provided that the (Sochers 
all had to adhere to the Oonfeiwio AugiiK- 
tana. The school books were all of a reU- 
^onH character, and the hoye were obliged 
to accompany tlie echool teacher to church 
(wery Sunday. The schools wore aup- 
ported by ooUectiona taken in the 
churches. 

When later it vaa made a duty for all 
children to go to school, it became neces- 
•ary to chango the mloe in eomfl d«grc«, 
•8 the Hchool was then obliged to open ite 



doors to Jews as well aa to disaentera; 
but the rul« itill obtained that the school 
teachers were obliged, with a few excep- 
tions, to belong to the established church. 
Religious instruction is considered a chief 
discipline in country schools and in teach- 
ers' seminaries. The supervision of the 
public education ia generally in the hands 
of the clergy. 

Children who«ie parents belong to the 
dissenters may be cxcueod from participa- 
tion in the rcligiouB instruction in the 
echoola, provided the parents tliemselves 
undertake the moral and religious inetruc- 
tion nf (heir children. 

Confirmation. All children whose parenta 
bcluiig to the Lutheran Church, are ex- 
pected to present themselves as candidates 
for confirmation, which, as a rule, takes 
phioe at the age of fourteen or fifteeo 
years. Before ^is time t!io children have 
a preparatory course of study with the 
paittor, with whom they generally meet 
twice a week for three to six monthij. The 
niateriitl of study consists of the Bible, 
Luther'e Catechism, and »ome hymna 
from the hymn-book. On the day of con- 
finnation the children are asked a few 
questions and then they affirm their bdief 
in the baptieznal covenant. 

Several ottier churches, especially the 
Methodist EpiRcnpal Church, have under- 
taken religious inittniction with tlic pas- 
tor, requiring an examination, but not 
conGnnation. Now also Lutheran min- 
isters are permitted to drop the require- 
ment of the confirmation vow. 

Sunday Schools. In the year 1835 the 
first attempt wag made to introduce the 
Euglish Sunday-school system in Den- 
mark. If the experiment had been made 
earlier, it had not succeeded and cvcrrono 
had forgotten about it. But in the year 
mentioned a Sunday school was opened 
in a villafjo north of Copenhagen. This 
wiui done through the influence of an Kng- 
lii«hman by the name of Brown, a gentle- 
man belonging to Uic British cubassy, 
but when Mr. Brown waa removed a few 
years later, the Sunday school cesaed its 
work. In ISiH a Lutheran paator organ- 
ized a Sunday ediool. Tlic Baptists did 
the same in 1846, bat none of these 
schools continued. 

The oldest Sunday school still existing 
was organixcd in IS60. in the building 
beloogiog to the Mcthodiat EpiacofHU 
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Church in Cop«Dha^n. It was coon- 
menced by Her. C. W illcmp, who wu at 
that time Bupcrintciideut of the Somdi- 
luiviao work of the UeChodist Epiacopil 
Churcb> ThU Sunday school now belongs 
to the Central MiuicHi in the Jerusalem 
Church. 

A yoang nun, Axel W. Jucobscn. priu- 
cipul of a Bcbool, became intereeted in 
Sunday-flchoot work, and in order to study 
the American syBt«ni, he became for some 
time a teacher in the Methodist Suuday 
flcbool in. Copenhajten. After this, in 
1869, be created an organisation whicli 
SOOD grew to be of no small importance. 
Throt^ the inspiration of the Method- 
ists and of Mr. Jacobsen Sunday schools 
now sprang up everywhere. 

The chief Sunday-school organ iznt ions 
at preeent are those belonging to the 
"Church -Union for Inner Uisaion/' in 
Cupeubagon and in the countr}-. The 
firnt named Union hiut a Sunday School 
Committee, the president of which tiatt for 
many years boen Mr. P. D. Kodi, Dr. 
Md., of Copenhagen. The second or- 
ganization, which is rather miKpieious of 
"American idcna," generally uiw« the 
name of "children's nenp-icea inatead of 
Sunday school. These organi^Ations pre- 
pare a leaaon aystem of their own. 

The baptist Church was among the 
fir«t to introduce Sunday-school work ia 
Seamark. ThiH churdi lias Khown active 
interest io the introduction of modem 
aids; they hare had Sunday-Bchool mis- 
aionarics, conrses, etc. It has connected 
with it a large number of small Sunday 
schools in coiuitry plai-CH. So far as pos- 
sible the Methodist Kpiscopal Church has 
tried to follow the raovemt'nts in England 
and America, its schools are connected 
with the American Sunday School Union ; 
they give their contribution to thia organi- 
ration and receive from it a small support. 

In 1901, a Sunday S(>hool Union wag 
orgiuiixvd comprigiiig the* Sundey schols 
under the care of Baptists, Methodists, 
and "The Free Mission." Thia Union 
baa been in correepondeace with the Brit- 
ish Sunday School Union. This orgaoi- 
aatioa has sent out Sunday-school mi»- 
ries and has organized some courses 

study for teachers. It is much ham- 
d because of its meager financial ra- 
ws, 
le Loodon Sunday Scliool Uiuoa ia 



also in friendly oorreapoDdence with tU 
Lutbeian society. 

At interrals of fire yeare repreaeatatirei 
of Sunday-school work in Uie nortbtra 
lands meet in one of the countries, 
Sweden. Norway or Denmark, for a con- 
grass. This congress has ntunbered lacn 
than e.UOO del^atcs belonging to differ- 
ent churches, tw>ngh, of course the La- 
theran Churdi has the majority. 

SuunicatorSDndtrNMel annteir 

vrctk U> DouMk Bcbool* PnpOi TFirSw 

ButablUlKMl Cltnrch.... S78 9*M9 im 
Mfltiodlat Bplaoopal 

Church «8 W41 W 

Baptist Chnrch lOt 4,W9 HT 

Various orsanlxatloos.. ISO <,4ST in 

Total 1.167 sua iM* 

The Salvation Army and others hsn 
their meetings for childreo. Ifuinber rf 
participants unknown. 

Other AeUgiont InfloeBcea. Bon* 
Leagues, Scouts, Junior Chapters of Y. 
M. C. A.. Y. W. C. A., Epworth Leagtui, 
Bibfo Classes, etc L. C Larsbv. 

DEHOMUTATIONAL BASIS OF AXU- 
OIOUS ESUCATIOS.— I. OeneialixatiMl 
of Church History. I. The fAring Fd- 
loicuhip. Dtiring the first gencratioo fflt- 
lowiii;,' tiie day of Pentecost, wlico the 
churcii tx?^an to bo a risible force in 
human hikicIv, it was neither a poUtitsI 
nor an erctesiastical unit It waa simply 
a religious association, formless and aaoM- 
lees, at first composed wholly of Jewi. 
Those were later loined by many deroBt 
Gentiles, and subsequently, under tia 
leadership of Paul, many Gentiles bcesM 
Christians who did not share the faith 
and worship of the Jewish church. The 
uniiniiOied Acta of tJie Apostles was ert- 
dently written at some time subsequent ta 
Paul's imprisonment at Bome, possihff 
after the apostle's death. From Uk B•^ 
rative of Acts the conclusion ia ioeriUbk 
that throughout the first generatioo sf 
Christians, the only common deaignatiDO 
of this group of twlievera was the Way. 
This Kcmcd to chunwterize th« attitude « 
ChriatiaiiA as they loved God thmogii 
Christ and helped each other in the serr- 
ice of hmnanity for lore of Chrtrt. 
Through alt the chang«t which the edi- 
turies have brought thia living feUmnlu; 
has never ceased to exist 

9. The PkSwophicat Church. Piol ia- 
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troduced the living fellowship, tlie Way, 
into the civilizatioD and cultare of Greece. 
Ratiooalifim w&s the characteristic meatal 
habit in Qreiee©. To rationalizing minda, 
then ta now. the Christian faith had to bo 
translated into a framework of thought, a 
Kries of propositionii which reason coutd 
spprove and adopt. The living fellow- 
ship was made Kubordinatv to the faith 
intdlectuaJly interpreted. Creeda inevi- 
tably hogan to appear. The human vital- 
ity of the fellowship was lost b; the lead- 
ers who exalted intelleetunl conformity. 
'rhv crwd-makcm of thodc corly day* were 
fighting life and death struggles for a 
recognition of the dignity of Christ and 
the integrity of the faith. Infidelity was 
confronted with the only weapona ade- 
ouato to m«et the challwiges of the unbe- 
lierers. The contribution of the Greek 
intellect to the history of the living fd- 
lowehip ia the philosophiail creea^en- 
tered ehurek. 

8. The ScdMiaatical Church. The 
New Toatiiment gives direct and indirect 
witneee to the character and quality of tho 
Christian fellowship which vtM estab* 
liehed in Rome. Pan) himself helped 
mightily to interpret the faith in terras 
of the ideata of inipdrialiem, of world 
conquest. It was inevitable that the 
church at Koroc RhouM interpret its inefi- 
aago and iiiiiti<ion ai-onrding to the domi- 
nant idea* of the place and age. Its peril 
became pronounced when it became the 
ofEici&l religion of the empire. When the 
horde of tiarbariana demolished the power 
of the empire the only remaiuin^ nucleus 
of social order and control were the elders 
wboee aimple garb of evrvice appealed to 
the supentitious awe of the heathen con- 
qneroTB. The only altematire to church 
control was social chaos. The power 
which had been drop|>ed by the paralyzed 
flnmra of the empire had to be taken up 
by the living hand of the charch, the only 
available organ of government. 

The flood of invcctivea which have been 
poured forth npon the religions world- 
•tateamen of that age are gTouiidt*d in 

SQoranoG of the conditions confronting 
c chnrch, and of the churchmen who 
confronted the existing conditions. The 
chnrch became a churcli-etnte, a politico- 
religious organism embodying the only 
onlr ideals of organization compatible 
with the times, cloeely articulated official 



onitj set to realize a uniformitT of reli* 

tioua profession and practice. Vision was 
led 00 authority of unlimited scope, 
ability expressed through cloeely graded 
authority, and encrey bom of s deep cou- 
victioQ of resp|on8ibilitT under 6od and 
duty to mankind. The defects of the 
vision and the deficiencies of the organ 
created were duo to tho simple fact that 
the men responsible were fallible human 
beings. The contribution of Roman ideal- 
ism to the histoiT of the living fellow- 
ship ia the ecdesmttical, o^ioer'Ctntertd 
c/iurcA, 

4, The Doctrinal Church. It was in- 
evitable, in the course of time, that "in 
divers manners and divers portions" the 
coiiwrieiice and reason of men should nv 
volt from, the intolerable claims of papal 
absolutism. Some hare now come to see 
in Rome an organized doctrine of the 
churcli; in Lutlicranism, an organized 
doctriae of sin ; in Calvinism an or- 
ganized doctrine of God; in the com- 
posite of Zwinglianiun, Armiuianism, 
AtiabaptiMni, and Wealeyai)ism, an organ- 
ized doctrine of the Holy Spirit These 
were the most conapicuoua rebels against 
papal and s«calar authority. Finding the 
freedom they demanded, reason and con- 
ficience did preciedy what was inevitable 
under the cmiumstances. Doctrines 
which had been undiscovered, forgotten, 
or ignored had to be discovered, declared, 
and defended. Minds doctrinally con> 
genial had to be formed into groups OD 
the basis of loyalty and devotion. Hi^ 
tory has few more fascinating fields for 
study than is afforded by the Beforma- 
tion period, in which there arc many con- 
flicting groups of men straggling toward 
the light with impasatoni^d earnestness. 
The Jews of the post-exilian period vrcre 
drivoD to hate all the pagan peoples eur- 
roanding them; their hatred wsa their 
protection against the corruption and 
contamination of hcstbcniin). The sama 
principle in human nature ted all tbMe 
RTOupe of the Reformation period into 
bitter and mutual antipatbiea. 

Of the seveot«enth century Philip 
Schaff gives this word picture: '*Iu thia 
age of intense ooDfensionalism and rigid 
orthodoxism the Catholic was exoom- 
muuinting the Lutheran, the Lutheran 
was excommuniottiDg the Calvinist, the 
Calvinidt woa escommtuucatiug the itx- 
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mioian; eadi was condemning all the 
otherB to the peoal drra of hell. Mean- 
while, there vu not a inisKioaar3r of the 
Crow in the whole earth, except John 
Eliot among the Indians on the we«teni 
shore of the AUantic." Deuoniiiiatioiig 
w^re founded and churches organized to 
gird eipnmaa to the doctrinal purpoflM 
which called than into l>cing. The M&- 
tributiou of the RcformalioQ period to 
the history of the liviag fellowtihip is the 
docirinai, ^octrUially divided, pidpit- 
etniered church. 

S. The Practical Church. Originally 
Mc-h de-nomination claimed a monopoly 
of tcmii p«rttci)lar phase of truth, or 
truths, csRnttuI to tlic interpretation of 
Christian faith and fellowship. But this 
daim could not endure in the face of s 
growing democracy, of increasing ind^ 
pendency, and of the apirit of religious 
freedom. The win-tciouxness be^:aQ to 
pervade all parties that a doctrine is of 
value only a& it \s lived; that a doctrine 
which cannot be dotnonstrated in life is 
worthies*; that doctrine* not practiced 
will Mve no one; that doctrines contril>- 
nte to save only those who practice them 
in their attitude toward God and by con* 
sistcnt actionB toward their fellow men. 

The (Social, political, and iuiliutrtsl 
changes of the past century have seen 
corresponding religious and spiritual 
changes in all eectiong of the divided 
church. All dcnominationa arc aware of 
the judgment of the average man who 
is the final arbiter of all doolrinai ideas, 
just as he is the final object of all efforts 
at snIvBtion. The average man cares 
nothing about theoreticjil ductrini-s. The 
whole setting of the stage of human life 
haa been shifted within the post century. 
The living fellowship has entered upon 
that period of its history in which the 
church which practices the Goepcl of Qod 
toward all the obieda of God's love is the 
church which claims and roc«ives the 
whole-hearted dpvotinn of men. The con- 
tribution of the pn-ncnt age to tlie hia- 
torr of the living fellowship is the edu- 
eatutrud, service-centered eharek. (See 
Activity ... in Religious Edui^tion; 
Social Aspocta of Religious . , . Educa- 
tion; Social Service and the S. S.) 

n. Types of Senominationalism. 1. 
Many denominational lendi^rs declare that 
the cburchee now confront a situation 



which requires a struggle for the right of 
denominational existence. The history of 
the tiTing feUovrahip throws much light 
upon the nature of this contMt &•• 
nominationalism that i* based upoo 
creedal statements and creedal diSer- 
cncos can oonunand the interest only d 
phjloaophera. Denominationaligni of the 
eedesiaatieal type will continue to oona- 
mond the devotion of those who peld Dnt 
loyalty to the inRtitntioa-toring jftn^Bnti 
of the mind. The authority of oipi- 
ized officialism is impressive and attractive 
to some types of mind. 'Denominatiaa' 
alifon that bnilda apnn doctririal diffn^ 
enoea can exist only in tlic face of effectivB 
opposition. But the progreas of demoo 
racj works silently and inexorably towtri 
the disintegration of this form of rdi- 
gious partymm. Time, rather than ooo- 
troTersy, must pronounce final judgment 
upon all these tj-poa of divided loyaHf 
in the living fellowship. 

2. A new tvpe of deoominottonalim 
has come into being with growing power 
in the la^t decade, It grows out of re^ 
gious and educational conditions. Tbe 
fnndamonial importance of edncatioo Is 
a conviction which has deeper and widar 
hold upon the popular mind in Amerifa 
than any other odo opinion. The growth 
of the publio-Achool system and of privats 
and state institutions of learning dnrinz 
the past generation is noteworthy. Reh- 
gions and educational leaders have btwa 
thoroughly aroused to Hot the ednca- 
tional problem of the land. Anu'rics is 
the only nation which supporta a sjatOB 
of public instruction wholly scwnlar, Fbr 
the first time in the history of edocatiao 
a general system of public instruction bss 
been created from which all teaching of 
religion, even the literature of liviiig idi- 
gions, is rigidly excluded. 

Realizing that the diurch cannot look 
to the i^te to teach religion, the dmrcb 
is generally awakening to its reafcaui- 
hility. llie church can do what the atato 
cannot do. Since the state nstan ol 
public instmction cannot be used to tescb 
penmnal religion, it rpmsina for Hit 
church to organize itself cducationsllT to 
do what the state is compelled to leavr 
undone. The free churches of C!hrist maj 
do togetJier with radical thorouj^e 
what Roman Catholici^im has bom 
in part, i t.f make the Sunday 
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■bonld not be ooinbui«l tction, bat io Uu 
more adrBsoed Cbmtiui oovntrie* it U 
bfcotniog won and more a qaeetioo of 
diurcfa ^eratioo, nther tb«Q of church 
ODioD. After the borne, the ehnrch nuks 
next ID iiiiport«nc« with the mum leqaiM- 
ments for individuality. Whaterer nuoos 
exirt for the maintenaace of a church, it 
reqiiirM that the teaching dcpartnCDt of 
that church or denominatioa ahoiild be 
tbonnighlj- maintained io its Snndar 
Kbool 18 I means of perpetoity and 
sTuirth. Uereio ia found the argumeot 
lor deuominatiooal teaching in the Siui- 
day adiool, which of tooree wuald include 
the use of odIj socb material aa will ao- 
c«Dtiiale the particalar cburcb newt. 
Prora lhi« haa crentuatcd the "Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical OenomiQa- 
tlona" (q. r.), now one of tb« most im- 
portant religious bodies in Nortli America, 
an allied bod; vithoat any eocleaiastical 
fcaturea or judicial f uni.'l ions, bat with a 
aingle purpose for matual protection 
aeainat ctForla that tend to disintcera- 
tion of dcQominatioual ideas and pncticea, 
and ezcluflive of the idea of church union, 
or hostility to diurch federation; it rat'her 
dQvelopa a strong aigoniBnt for such fcd- 
rratiuii and the praeticai execution of 
plana for such federation that do Dot re- 
quire auy aaerifice of principle. 

There caonot be any question, however, 
that each dcnoicination ia in duty bound 
carefully and faithfully to iudoctrinnte ita 
children and youth and older members in 
all of the particular truths for which that 
parlii-ular rhtirrh stande. the Sunday 
school, as a unit with the church, forming 
the medium for such instruction. This 
responsibility cauiiot be avoided nor ig- 
nored witliout certainty that in due time 
the church itself will be weakened and 
ultimately destroyed. 

B E Jf M I K A T T K A t SmfB AT. 
SCHOOL MISSIONAKT EXTEHSIOK.— 
To iiii(jcrntand thr rcbition of the denom- 
inations to Sund&y'«cUool work, it is necea- 
•ary to remember that the modem Sun- 
day-school movement did not receive ita 
inception by any denominational action. 
Indinduals and individual churdics aaw 
the need and opportunity' for giving in> 
atruction to t\w yvmig, wlio were growing 
uj> in i^oranco and godlcsnne&it. As the 



tnoT«ment went forward, it wax reiy nea 
found that cmperatioiD wis ti«eded (<c 

etilarziDg and ifflprormg tb* Sunday- 
•chooT work. 

Orpamutiim* — Demomumiiomal, luttr- 
denomistational or Vitum. Aa ihe fittf 
Snnday achools were orsanued by iadh 
Tidnala, indiridual effort pUyvd a laiy 
part io tlte flrstveara of the Sonday-echod 
fflovement. The moi'ers were largely 
membera of churthea, and ao far as m»- 
sible, secured church cooperatioa. Mt 
their eflorta were at thv first geoerall* 
without TCgsrd to doiomuiatjonal affilt^ 
tiuo. 

In the year 1791, the First-Bsy or Sou- 
da^ School Society (7. y.) was formed a 
Philadelphia, for the eatablieluDent d 
Sunday Bchoola. It va* oompowd of 
members representing different denomina- 
tions of ChristiaoB, edxrij; wbunt wen 
eeveral memberB of the Society of FrieuAk 
This voA, AO far as known, the oldest Sob* 
day-«chool society tu the world. 

It was not, however, until the beginning 
of tlie nineteenth century that the Soa- 
dajr-echool moTcment or Sunday-dcbcel 
societies -wer* vigorously extended ia 
America. From 1810 to 1825 a largfl 
number of ecliools were formed in diff^ 
ent churchea. From 1829 to 1830, raasj 
Sunday-school unions were estobliahc^ 
and theac orgautxationa laid the fooodi- 
ttons for many of the deooaunatiooal SiA- 
day-echool societies. 

Among the earliest promoters of Sod* 
day-echool work, John Wcal^ {q. t.) 
takes a prominent place. Even before the 
days of Hobert iiaiitee {q. v.) ho was is 
the habit of gathcriuc children logecher ia 
different parts of ^gland for religioBi 
instruction. He records in his Jonr&ali 
July 18, 1784, that be found Sundsj 
sdiools springing up wlierever be voL 
la Uie same year there was incorporated io 
the Diecipiiiie of the llcth&didt Episci^psI 
Church of America an article: *TVTwa>( 
there are ten children, whose parents s» 
in the society, meet ibem at least an hoar 
each week." From this time foraard, tiic 
Simday^chool movement became an >>- 
tegral part of the Method iat Church ia 
Eugliiud, and the same methods were aaijy 
transferred to America. Id 1637 the Sun- 
day School Union of the llethoJi^t E.ni^ 
copal Church wat* organized in Haw Yori- 
It coutcmphttcd "The publication and id- 
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ftuioQ of rcliMoiu tracts uid the Holy 
Scriptures." This was the first deDomina- 
tioQ to maintaiD the Sunday school as a 
part of its organized church life. It main- 
lained tliu reepoiiAibility throughout all 
iU rabeequeat hUtory, anil in a greatly 
enlarged war the saiae work \a now carried 
00 bT tba Board of Sunday Schools into 
vbiui the CDioa vat traiitiforaKd, IdOS. 

Most of the otlier deuomiuatioual so* 
cietios had their begitminge io iiiterde- 
nomiuatiuDal or otiion effort!. A Sunday 
School. L'nion vas formed in New Yoric in 
1816, but bad a eliort existtfuce. The 
Philadi>lphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union wan formed in 1817. (See Sunday 
and Adult School Unioc, Fhiladelphia.) 
This in 18S-1 waa merged, and formed a 
part of the American Sunday School 
Union. Mauy Unions throughout the 
United Sttttctt became auxiliary tu thi« 
Society, tthieli ha« had thf most promi- 
nent place of aJiy Siuidaj-school organiza- 
tion of a union character. 

Th« Presbyterians, Baptists and many 
other denominations did nut organize Sun- 
day-echool unions, but availed thcmselrea 
in tlie early years quite largely of the pub- 
lications of the American Sunday School 
Union, together with the juvi-niic liter- 
ature issued by Boards of Publication of 
their own denmni nations, or those of tlie 
American Tract Society. (See Tract So- 
ciety, AmcriiMD.) 

The Congrej^ation&lista and Baptista of 
Ma&^chusetts, in the year ]83J>, with the 
coupcratiou for a short time of MethodiHtii 
and EpisL-upaliunti, formed the Masea- 
chusetts Sabbath School Uiiion, and be- 
came auxiliary to the American Sunday 
School Union. The Uaptist and Congre* 
gatioual churcluTS uirned forward tltis 
organisation with some vigor onti! tlie 

IT 1838. At that time it vraa thought 
that a diviaioQ should he made, for 

lOdce of greater efRciency, and the Con- 
gregationalistfl formed their society, called 
The Massachusetts Sabbath School So* 
ciely, maintaining so auxiliary relation 
to the American Sunday School Union 
until the year 1839, when this relationship 
irae diseolred. The Baptists retained the 
old name, The Massadiiuetts Sabbath 
School Union. It vms nmarkcd at tlic 
first meeting of the ilassacliusftts Ssbbath 
School Society that inetead o( a division, 
U had really been a muUiplicatioo, as 



cacli Society had been able to carry on 
a« large a service as the two combined. 

The CongTCtjatiooal denomination had 
also a Publication Society. The two 
nuitcd in the year 18GS, and formed the 
Society whith is now known as The Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publish* 
lOB Society. 

The Baptist Masswihusetta Sabbath 
School Union united with a similar or- 
mnization of Philadelphia, which bei-am>i 
The Bsptint Publication .Society, oiie of 
the strongest Snnday-achool organizations 
of America. 

The Dutch Reformed Sunday School 
Union was organized in New York in 
18S0, but was soon merged in the tieneral 
Publication Socie^ of tlie denomination. 

In the first fifty years of great Sunday- 
school activity, 1820-1870, union forma of 
service marked the movement. It cnhsted 
the life work of many noble men, and the 
«ufj[>ort of a multitude of churches, but it 
Lacked the universal napport of the Chris- 
tian denominations. From about 1870 
interdenominational Sonday-echool move- 
ments became prominent Very larprely aa 
a result of this, in 1S72, at a National 
Sunday-School Convention at Indioo* 
apolis. Indiana, a unifonn system of Its* 
mns was adopted. (See Uniform Lesson 
Sy.itom. ) Sunday-scliool associatioca 
were formed everywhere. In 1875, 
twenty-one State Sunday-school conven- 
tions were held, and abo a National a.nd 
lutcniational Convention. 

Denominaticaal Xntdi and Opportti- 
niiiti. About thia period, the unpn'i«- 
dented development of new territorieti and 
states, the growth of great cities, and 
changBS in centers of population made 
clear the need of greatly strengthening the 
missionary and extension Sunday-school 
work of the denominations. Thoosanda 
of communities were without religiuus 
Berviees of any kind, and would remain so 
unless Sunday schools were established. 
These communities were composed of 
ponplc of all denominations and difTorcnt 
nationalities. They could sot at lirst be 
united to fonn a church organization of 
any kind, and were very frequently with- 
out Christian leadership. They were 
anxious for preaching services and for 
the fnrmation of churches. It was found 
that chnrchw oould ba best developed from 
Sunday schooU planted and fostered by 
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the representative of some deuominatioa. 
The planting of a Siiuday school becuoe 
the b^iuiiiiig of a. cliurch; heuoe there 
vrad new activity in <leDominational Sun- 
day-scliool effort. Denotni nations wliich 
hid made ttio Simda;<ech<K>l work a vital 
put of tlivir church lif« were ahk- to 
render & very great eervice. The (jrowth 
of such deaomi nations at this time was 
largely the result of Sunday-school activ- 
ity. iX'iioni illations whit^h were not thus 
or^iizeii bfguii toBt'iid out Sutiduy-uchool 
inissiondrieA and auperintendents, to meet 
the needs gf tlie pionwrs who had come 
from ohlcr gUtm or from other tanda. 
ImjHirtaiit places for pkiitiiig Suuday 
schooU were fuuiid iti cities, u well u od 
the frontier. (See Sunday School Union, 
American.) A quickening iufluence vent 
out tltrough the denotninntiong from the 

7lendtd »ervicis of «uch tcadem as Rev. 
H. Vincent (y, v.), afterwards Bishop 
of the M^thodiiit Ei>iw?opal Churchy who 
was krgely inetrumentHl in putting f^uu- 
day-flchool work upon a liigher plane. 
Be and others conducted Suuday-acliool 
institutes, establislied Chautauqua emii' 
mcr Hchiiott), and introduced courseii of 
Biblical study for teacherB. (See Chau- 
tauqua TnKtilution. ) The Sunday •«chool 
represfiitativt-a betanic not merely organ- 
isere of minion Sunday ediools in desti- 
tute commuuitieB, but Cbxtetiau etatee- 
m&a, suHtained by their denoroiuationB, in 
laying foundationH for the best things of 
the Kingdom. 

Literature and Extension. This mus- 
sionary and extension effort greatly Ktim- 
uluted the production of Sunday-Bohoo! 
literature, and in a large number of de- 
nominationB the publishing and Suiiday- 
•chool i»ierc8t« bt-came united under one 
Board of Directors, as was the case with 
the Baptist, Congregational, rreabyterian, 
and several other denominatiuns. These 
common iiitereats brought tlie denomina- 
tions into closer cooperation. A Sujiday 
School Editorial Asaociation waa formed, 
and steps were iuken which improved the 
character of literature pub! tshed, and 
greatly stimulated the extension of Sun- 
day-school work. (Se« Editorial Aesocia- 
tion. 8. S.) Out 01 this cooperation arose 
efforts ^or systematic courses of instruc- 
tion, which led to the graded series, and 
this in turn brought the organizations and 
pabliabiug housea into etiU diuser codpera- 



tioD ID Kprd to all phawa of Suudiy- 
Mhool wont. 

The Xnterdenonunational Sonday 
School CoOBcil. In Philadelphia in 1910, 
there were called together Sunday-adbool 
rc-presentntivca of Evangelical denomina- 
tiuUH »l the United States and Canada. 
(See Sunday School Council of Evangel- 
ical Denominations.) Nineteen different 
denominations were represented. It was 
found ttiat tlicMC, with somvwhat vai^-ing 
forma, liad each at Ica^t four departmentt 
of work, pnblishiuf;. editorial, educational, 
and missionary and extension. 

The Kitensiou Sectiou of this Confer* 
ence reported: 

''That there arc hundreds of caiuiai- 
nitics in our rural districts and od on- 
frontiers that are without Sundar sclioob 
and other religions agencies. There ara 
maltitudea of children and adulta ia 
these communities who are destitate of 
organi^ced reli^ou& inpttuctioo and guid* 
ance. 

"Further, in commonities already pro- 
vided with Sunday schools there an tboa- 
fiands who are not as yet cared for. Id Lh<! 
United States aloue, tlwre oro more thm 
eight million children, native and foreign, 
who are outside the Protcetant and HonAD 
Catholic Sunday sclmoU. It is appaUtos 
that one-third of a nation's childbcxj 
should be Christless. It is aI«o a matter 
of most eerioos eoooera that less than tjui 
per cent of the adidt life of the land an 
in the Sunday schools. 

"In view of these facta, it ia imperatin 
that an earnest effort be made to extend 
the privileges of the GoKpcl to every com- 
munity, and that a further effort be made 
to reach and care for our entire child and 
adult life. 

"The Sunday School Cotmcil of Eraa- 
gelical Denominations in the United 
States and Cuuada, therefore, pledSH 
itaelf to an aggressive CAnpaien tor tv 
extension of the Sunday-ecJiool interHb 
of America. Its aims shall be a Sundty 
8ch»oI in every community-, and every pe^ 
son in a Sunday school. It earnestly n^oi 
the {Operating bodies of the Cotincd SoA 
all other Sunday-ecbool agencies to onitr 
in a forward movement to extend tlie prir- 
ileges of the Sunday school U> all dob- 
munities and people. 

"YTc rejoice to find that there is Ux 
hiiartiGst coopuf tipn betwoen the deaoou- 
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natione in their Sunda-j-school extenBion 
work, and that it is their purpoBO faith- 
fuiljr to obMn'e the principW of Chris- 
tian comity in the department of Sunday- 
school activity." 

At the next meeting of the Council, 
hold in Nashville, Tenn.. 1911, the Sun- 
day-school organ izationit of twenty-eight 
denominatioufl were represented, and re- 
ported : — 

"There are twenty-one per cent of 
churches in the United States which hare 
no Sunday echools. In one state a single 
denomination has 608 chureheg which 
bare no iicboolM. In thiit samu ittate thora 
are more than 85,000 dmreh memberB who 
are not in the Sund&y school. These tacia 
illustrative of conditions elsewhere, mil 
for urgent effort on the part of churches 
themselves in the interest of self-priwrva- 
tion. ChuTfheii which have excellent 
schools are often careless of their oppor- 
tunity. They should pash out to atratefic 
pointa in thoir otvn neighborhoods in their 
effort to re»ch the children. In the state 
of Maine alone there are 75,000 children 
unreached hy any church ; in round num- 
bers there are 100,000 cJiildren ia that 
Btatu who sfiwuld be gathered into Sunday 
BdioolB. In the study of etatiBtica we find 
an enrollment of 14,000,000 in our de- 
nominational Sunday schools, and over 
650,000 in undenominational and uoion 
■chooU. We Ffoognize the fact that many 
of these union schools are ephemeral for 
want of special CHre, and we miggOHt that 
theM schools be brought as soon aa possible 
tinder the fosteriuj; influence of some 
denomination. 

"In ten years 8,000,000 foreigners have 
come to our shores. Churches sliould re- 
double their effort* to reach th« children 
of these forei^ers who are neflding the 
help we may give and who are » open to 
religious influianceK. We recognixe tha 
work of the nane evangelist among the 
pupils but believe that the eoniiecrated 
teacher is the best evangelist. 

"We call attention to the need of inten- 
sive as well as exti^nsive work. The most 
rapid increase in population in the tTnitod 
States is in the East, the Northwest, and 
the Southwest. Ths grfcatrat emphanis on 
intensive church work in teacher training. 
And the like is observable In the Middle 
Weat. Redoubled efforts in orgauisini; 
missionary work should be made in the 



direction of tlie drift of population. 
Therefore, be it 

"fCrtokfd, I. That we rejoice in the 
hearty cooj>eration of the Sunday School 
Ifoards represented in this Council in their 
work of Sunday-school extension. 

"II. That in view of the imperative needa 
in all sections of our country we recom- 
mend a vigorous forward 8iuiday>8choot 
movement; and that ther(> may continue 
to be as little overlapping as possible, the 
Boards recommend to all their field work- 
ers the most careful consideration of pri- 
ority of occupancy and the poesibility of 
denominational foetcriog in the planting 
of iiuw schools, and that whenever ques- 
tions of occupancy fhall arise, consulta- 
tion be had with the represcntatiree of 
the denominations concerned, with a view 
to B more «uooes:<ful forward movement 
which shall reach all regions of our coun- 
try with the greatest possible e6Bciency 
aud the least possible waste of effort. 

"in. That, rejoicing in the growing in- 
terest of the church in the cdncatioaal 
aspect of the Sunday-school work, and da- 
airing in cvory way to promote this inter- 
est, we feel it to oe most important that 
the evangeliatie midsion of the Sunday 
fichool should not be overlooked, aud tliat 
the vital ncccasi^ of Sunday-school ex- 
tension be kept constantly before our 
miuda. 

"IV. That, in view of the tact that mil- 
lions of our American youths are grow- 
ing up without any Christian training, wc 
call upon our churches to enter upoa a 
vigorous campaign to carry the opportn- 
uity for a Christian education to our boya 
and girls wherever the way be found, and 
we exhort our Sunday-scfiool workcra to 
strive to bring into our existing schools 
those who arc in their neighborhoods but 
not as yet menihcrH of those schools." 

In the following year the special need 
of agigreasire work in cities, as well as in 
ruraTcommunitiea and among aliens was 
emphasized, and the Council stated: 

"The church faces its moat aciitc prob- 
lem in the city. The intellectual, social, 
political, and industrial forces thst will 
eventually make or mar the progress of 
Christ's Kingdom center there. The Sun- 
day school and childhood provide to the 
church both the agency and the objective 
for meeting the problems of the city if 
they are to te solved succeBBtulIy. 
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"\Vc UiiTufure urge that our Sunday 
schools wiiduct an agerftsijc campaign to 
reach, CTangelize, oud train in CbristUo 
cbancter the children of our cities. 

"We recognize the Tset and importuit 
work which is being done in th« rural 
communitios under the Burvoy of thia soc- 
tioQ of the Sunday Sctioot Cotmcil and 
baring a population of more than for^ 
millionB. The work k not only es»onttal 
for those who permanently reside in th« 
country, hot for giving religioufi ednoation 
to multitudes who become leadera in too- 
Domic, fiocial, and religious life in our 
great cities." 

The Council recommended : 

"1. That rural schoola be encoaraged to 
secure the beet poeaible literature and 
ap|iliaiic«8 for their work, even, when 
***<!*''*'!}'> ■'t gt^^tly iiicri>a«ed vxpenae, 
and eapecially a better bymnology for Sun- 
day-euiool use. 

"i. In view of the educational adraaoe 
in Sunday-tu^houl work we vonld recom- 
mend a etrung cllurt to swum the cotipera- 
tiou of publ ic-««.'huol ti?Ao]iors, educators 
connected with collegct;, eidiuols of agri* 
culture, and universitiea, in encouraging 
religious tihication and in widening the 
curriculum m M to interest and help 
larger cla^MS of the community, making 
more attractive and giving a wholesome 
uplift to country life. 

''There ia a general awakening of inter- 
eflt in work for the foreigners In America 
on the part of our denominational boards 
and BM^nctics. Itlaiiy of these agencies are 
commiasiouing men whose sole duty it is 
to minieter to these etrangera within our 
ntcs. One important form of senrice is 
uie preparation of literature in foreign 
languages. Wc would call attention to the 
vital importance of thi« work for the for- 
eigDors among us and would recommend 
that it be eam(>Ktly proKt^cuted and en* 
Urged aa rapidly as pomihle." (See For- 
eign Children, S. S. Work for.) 

The different denominations are organ* 
ised in different ways for the citcuBion of 
Sunday-fithool worlJ. In Dome, aa in the 
Metbodiet Episcopal, there is B company 
of experts who have oversight of the cdu- 
cstional, the miHrtionary and the evangel- 
istic features, stimulating the whole de- 
nomination, while the practical extension 
work is tarried on by the organizations in 
eacli of the Conferencee. This deuomina- 



tioD 10 greatly enlarging ite Sonday- 
scfaocd work on the miasionar; and exteli* 
sion side. 

The Baptist, Congregational, PraAy- 
terian and many other deoominations each 
employ a targe force of workers, cooperat- 
ing cloeelv with iitate and local organiu- 
tiona within their respective denomiiu- 
tiona, but responsible to a central Sunday* 
school and Publishing Board. 

The Fresbj-terian (U.S.A.) Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work, 
for the year 1911-12, reported a total font 
of 139 SondaT-eehooI workers, and 33 
ootport«ur8, making a force of 16S. Tbi 
Board expended in minionary and exten- 
ntttt work for the year, $222,335. The 
Baptist, Coagregatiooal and nuoy other 
denominations arc expending in abonl 
equal proportion as to membership. 

Thousands of Sunday schools are of 
ganized each year in oommunitiea when 
no other religious organiiations exist It 
13 impossible to compare or sununsrire tbi 
resitlta with accuracy, aa the methods of 
OT}:rantzation8 are so different. A band of 
nibble nicu, and an increasing Dumber ol 
vromcu are devotedly minintering to 
communities on the frontier, in rural 
monities of the older states and in _ 
ing cities. They distribute nut quantiti 
of good literature, donating many that- 
sands of dollars worth each yoa.T to these 
who otherwise would be unprovided fw> 
The workars are, as a rule, evangelistic M 
welt as educational in metliods, so tint 
through tltCHO acenciea many thousandi 
are brought ea(£ jeu into the Kiag- 
dom. 

It is realized that the Sunday schotl 
needs tlm be«t educational idmt* whi^ 
can jKMSibl^ be given, and the mi^isiostrr 
and extension work is carrying the beri 
methods and best Uterature to rich mi 
poor alike ; to the American pioneer and U 
the strangera who are coming from ill 
lands. By it the barriers of nationsli^ 
and secctarianism are being hrokoa dwa. 
It is realized that there is more to be date 
than all can do, and there is a spirit ol 
cooperation and a strict regard f« fls 
work being done by sister societifs. Tll^j 
miKiionary and cxt«nsioD work, foafani^| 
by- the Interdenominational Sonday SdsiP^ 
Council, gives rich promise for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom. 
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DENOMllTATIOKAl. StmBAT 
SCHOOL PIfBLISHING DIEECTOEY.— 
Sbb Appendix: Des-omikational S. S. 
FUBUSHIKO DmEcroBT. 

OEPAKTMEFTAI GEADES LESSOITS. 

^Tlicw lessons were planned by the Sun- 
day !^'lif>ol Board* of tlie Preabyterian and 
Bcformed Churches in North America to 
in*ot an existing need. The eflsential fea- 
tares of the new 1v»60DS arc four; 

(1) Biblical in Basis. 

(2) DistiactiTely Evangelical in Char- 
•cter. 

(3) Dcp&rtmontal in ConBtrnction. 

(4) Periodical in Issue. 

Believing that the oeeds of the Sunday 
Bchoolfi called for thi-ec Departmeiifal Lv-a- 
sons without delay, the ProBbytcrJan aud 
R«fomied Sunday School Boards in 1914, 
proceeded witb tne preparation of depart- 
mental lessonR for the Beginners', Pri- 
mary, and Juuior departments on the basis 
of tlic lotcrQational Graded Lesoon out- 
lines, modified at many points. There ig 
bnfc one leseon at a time for each depart- 
vuait, and the IfRsans are written witb a 
view to the neeils of all the ages included 
in that department. The Beginners' 
Course, for pupils nndor six years of age, 
runs for two years and then repeats, new 
material teiug furaiBhed on the same or 
a revised lesson list. The Primary Course, 
for pupils six, seven, and eight years of 
age, follows the preflent three-year outline, 
repeated or reviaed after three years, as 
may seem to be best at that time. The 
Junior lessons ore planned to cover the 
first three years of the Junior Graded 
Course, and are intended for pupils nine, 
tea, and eleven years of age. 

It was felt that the new lessons would 
be found espf-cially useful in the small 
Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 
fifty members, more or icm, in which 
suci objections as these have been made to 
the use of the closely graded lessons: 

1. Too few pupils and teachers to have 
firet and second year Beginners' classes; 
first, second, and third year Primary 
classes ; and Rrst, second, third, and fourth 
year Junior classes. 

S. Even when there are enouyh pupils 
to form the varione classes, and the re- 
quired number of teochers for the ctaMca, 
there is still tlic problem of Mx-uring other 
persons to set as substitute teachers at any 



time of enforced absence OQ the part of 
the regular teacher. 

3. The lack of proper building equip- 
ment, making it imposeible to separate ao 
many departments and claasea, 

4. The failure of many teachers to on- 
derstand that the closely graded courses 
for each grade begin tlie first Sunday in 
Octgber, and not tlie tirst Sunday in Jan- 
uary, as do the Uniform LessouH. The 
lack of this knowledge leads to the intro- 
duction of the lessons at the wrong time 
of the year. 

5. The greater iniliai cxpcose compared 
with the cost of the material used in teach- 
ing the Uniform lessons. Many a single 
worker in a small school is convinced of 
the need for thiM grcutt-r expense, but he or 
she is unable to persuade the pustor, super- 
intendent, or other teachers that it U 
neceasary for the proper Christiaa educa- 
tion of the young. 

In preparing the new courses it was the 
purpoae to give satisfactory answer to 
these objections. 

The use of the lessons calls for the for- 
mation in many echoole of only three 
classes of tho elementary grades, with 
three teachers and three as.>«istRnt teach- 
ers to act as substitutes during the absence 
of the r^ular teachers. It is entirely pos- 
sible for nay school to arrange for at least 
three screened or curtained-off comers, 
and thus secure tlie separation for the 
three classes. 

The leasons are dated and published in 

Juarterly form, the year beginning with 
finuarj- first, so that there will be no eoQ- 
fusion as to the day ou which a certain 
lesson is to be taught. 

In advertising the new couiae, the Pres- 
byterinn Board of Publicntion urged that 
no schools which had been able to make 
profitable use of the closely graded series 
of lessone should change to the Depart- 
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DIPAETMEHTS OP THE STWDAT 
SCHOOL— See Adult; Beoinsehs'; 
ClunLE Roll; Home; lyTBBUBDtATS; 
Jukior; Okg&xizatio.v, 8. S.; Poiuabt; 
Senior. 

BESERET SmniAY SCHOOL ITNION. 
DESIRE.— Sbb Wujl, Education op 
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DESK TAXES.—rndcr a aniform lea- 
sou Bciicmi- the BUp^rintpiidenl'e desk lalkn 
•re oft«n hut a rot«nchmg or rc^foKinj; 
of the ItifitoD already taught by the claM 
teachers. The euperinUndeiit adda dcv 
illustrations and somptimes new thouglita; 
but the importance of hie talk ia hardly 
in thM& for these could tw given to the 
daflsee by th« teachers. Fcdagogically 
auch talks have bocn held to be imporiaiit 
for four rcasouK. Fimt, if any claasea 
have poor teachera, tlieae talks give such 
claases aomething to think alwut. Second, 
it has be«Q thought to be desirable for a 
pupil to hear more than one teacher, and 
a different personnlily bringii a different 
emphaaiei. Third, the adrantana of uni- 
formity have been ui^cd, and then; is 
certainly more imiformity when all, old 
and young, hear the eame wardn. Fonrtb, 
repetition in of reeogiiixod value in teach* 
ing, and almost any plan whidi encourageR 
repetition without monotoiiy miwts with 
a n^ponso. (Sec Kcpctitioit in Teaching.) 

Under the modem fratlcd Ibwuu 
schf-jiu-ii desk talks can obviAualy not he a 
reteaching of the claaa lesaon. Nercrthe- 
lees, the supcrintondcnt of a gnidod school 
may give de$k ia\ka which will serve alt 
the above objects at the name time tliat 
thoy accomplish other piid«. The super- 
inteiidL-nt may think of )its deak talk time 
aa a second lesac* period. Tha period 
gJTen to the teachers with their mnall 
cUhcs ii for work which requin-s careful 
grading arid close personal influc-jice. 
The auperintendent'a period i« for subjects 
which do not guin by auch grading, or 
which gain more by tlic large-class or 
nniform method. 

For in&taoce, while the EpisUee can 
hftrdly be taught suitably for adnlt pupils 
and at the same t!uc made interesting to 
the average Junior pupil, many of the 
PealmB may be studied and memorized 
by young and old together, the young en- 
joying trie stimuhiA of working with the 
older pupiU, ami the older ones Jinding 
the same TiJalms well worth leamine, 
reriewing, o^r <lwErIliiig uiwjn. Many HiMe 
stories and many truths may bi; luuj^ht by 
either method, eotnetimea one method and 
flometimee the other being preferable. 
The superintendent, like the school prin- 
cipal, should be able to perceive when 
certain large snbjecta will gain by being 
taught to the Achool as a whule. 



In Sunday echoob where rcligiuoa dan 
or SBSsrais are obeer\ei), ttui-h as Chriet- 
maa, Easter, or Bible Sunday, it in o(t«n 
better to make the obserrance of the dtr 
the subject of the 5upenntciident*s talk 
than to break the regular graded daai 
vork. The making, atmctnn^ and history 
of the Uible may often be taught in a 
broad and inspiring motmer from tb« 
d<«k. In Achools that bold cloaely to BHik 
work in their graded leaaons, the second, 
or fioperintendent'a periott tna^r be girrn 
to aume other subject. Stories from tbr 
lives of missionariea, or stories fraoi 
church history mar easilT be nude inter- 
esting and profitable to all but to Uie very 
youngest pupila. 

Much 18 gained in the line of aeriovft* 
nc^ and dignity if ench subjetrts are taka 
as courses ooTcring a drtinite period of 
time. Considerable denominational t««dh 
ing may also be mitahly giwn from the 
desk, and much rote memory work mii 
w(^II Iw learned or rcvicwwl l»y the papili 
as a whule. The Episcopal Chnrch Year. 
although proBtablv studiod a little by At 
emall-clas method, lends its^-lf cspcdaBj 
to drilh, explnnfttions, and Bible readiap 
from the desk. Some days, however, 
should l>e ^ren directly to Bible work, for 
Bible subjects abonld share tbe adiaa- 
tages that crane from desk talks, 

Uariavkx C. Baowy. 

"DEB HOTNES (IOWA) PtAH."- 
See CiiT Puis of Rklioious Kdcu- 
T[ox: Bkliciods Fed-iooot in Coluob 

AND TllGOLOOICAL ScMtNASrES. 

DETEOIT BOYS' WOES, THE.— 1%* 

work u'ith bo^'s which iti carried on under 
the direction of the Detroit Yoong Mcn^ 
Christian Association is not peculiar a* 
to form, but is rather typical, and to mb* 
extent, is prophetic. Ilioagh financed ht 
the Association it is directed towinA 
strengthening the ofForte of the dty 
chunhcB in dealing with the boys of tUr 
parishes. AVith this in view, tba laf* 
membership in the Associaiioa kr-r" 
inridenlal to other things ragtly moreia- 
portant; through the advantages of dmm- 
bership, an important point of contact » 
established with the boy's life, and this a 
not neglected. 

When a boy joins the Aaaoctatioo. ir 
quiry is made concerning his c^BftA 
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uRiliiition. The putor of the church 
uuncd 13 advised that Ihm buy tiHS become 
a ui(?mber of the iVseopjation. This notice 
has frequently led to other efforts which 
have been instrunie.ntal in bringing whole 
fatnilieo into the churpfa. Thia record — 
whether a chiiirh member or only a cliwrch 
att4?n(ltnt — forms the basis for s subse- 
qn*nt talk by thi* Sfcwtary with the boy 
on hia relation to the chureh : aUo, in the 
raac of about fifty per cent of th<^ hoya, a 
frank tuIJc with nitb one on his mpx life, 
jfivee the secretary another opportunity 
for a presentation of the claims of the 
reliiiiouK life. 

A Bpeeial Becretaiy for hinh-tehool boys 
pvea his entire time to them, regarilleBS 
of whether they have memhcrehip in the 
ASBOciatioQ or not. TIiuh the secretary 
enters iiito frleutlly iwrsoiial relations 
with tlio lives of from 300 to 500 boys in 
a year. His aim is to encouragi? these boys 
in ri};ht Hvinfc and to help Uk-hi even- 
tuolty to become ideotifted with the 
church. In lilcc mnnner, a special secre- 
tary for employed boys touches an eqaal 
number of youtliit who are at work. 

Older boys* conferencea annually brinj? 
toftether eereral hundred boys ^thered 
primarily throu;!h the mediiim of the Sun- 
day eohooK Many are stimulated to 
hifiher Itvinjr, and thrimRh a definitely 
evangelistic service scores are won to 
Chrirt and to church membership. Once 
a year, as j^cate of prominent Christian 
business mcn> a rGCOjcnition dinner in 
fCiv«n in honor of the boys of the teen a«e 
who have, within twelve monthfl, united 
with the variouH ohurchcB. 

A banquet for the men and boys of the 
pariah is held in a local church. From 
100 to 400 attend these feasts. The 
supper ia followed by some good music 
and a strong, inspirational speech is de- 
lirerecl to the men and boys as they arc 
Btill seated together at the tables. Tliia 
address deals with tho relationship be- 
tween man and boy. between father and 
Bon, The hnyw then retire for sonic recrea- 
tion, and the men remain at the tables to 
hold a conference in regard to the definite 
work which the men can undertake for 
the benefit of the boys of that churcli and 
neighborhood. 

Training classes are always held daring 
the winter scBson. some of which are dc- 
aJgned for men and some for older boys. 



in order to give thero speciSc instruction 
in the leadership of boys' groups in Bible 
study. These clashes furuish many youQf; 
mcu IIS teachers for the Sunday schools 
who have bad at least a degree of prepara< 
tion. 

Tho Aasociation secretaries who are 
engaged in work with bojni are con.st«nt3y 
responding to calls for ad^-ice conceminjc 
Sunday-schcKiI work, boys' clubs, scout 
troops, and other aeiivitiet which are 
identifie<l with church work with boys. 
Every secretary is atso the teacher of a 
boys' class in the Santlay schwol of the 
church with which he is identified. 

E. C. Poster. 

SIKS, 8AMU£X W.— See Uoub Db- 

PABTMKNT. 

DIPLOMAS.— In the Sunday school 
diplomas have found a place with the 
graduation of the schools and the intro- 
ductiau of definite courses of instruction. 
They are often an incentive to work. an{i 
are a tangible recognition of faithful ac- 
complishment and an evidence of s goal 
to be reacbtxi. If used in the right way. 
they may give an added dignity to the 
school study in tlie eye* of tho young 
people, and raise the standard that they 
hold in regard to it. 

A dii)lonia should be given on the com- 
pletion of an entiri! course planned by a 
school, and at the time of graduation, 
which would usually occur at eighteen or 
twenty years of ng«. Post-gradiiate and 
elective vourM's may be taken after the 
receiving of this diploma, at which time 
many young people may enter a training 
course for teaching, at the end of which 
they might receive teacher's certilicate or 
diploma. 

Certificates may be used with each pro- 
motion from grade to grade. Tbcso 
should be given as a true recognition of 
a merited promotion, and the moral ele- 
ment in the meaning «f prnnintion should 
be emphasized to the pupils though 
promotions will be often wisely mado in 
individual cases without such recognition. 

Opportunity is now offered for discrim- 
ination in the selection of certificates and 
diplomas. There are among thoee pub- 
li^cd a few simple and comparatively 
artistic productions, while many arc not 
desirable. The most satisfactovi V^iu^ ^ 
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for the individiiAl chtireh to proride its 
own. (S«e Gradiutiou and Graduate 
Coaraes.) Pbeoerica B&lbd. 

DI££CTOS OF REUOIOUS EBUGA- 
TIOK.— With the year 1909, a new type 
of paid rtligiuuH wurker begin to appear 
in several of the larger churehefl. This 
VHB due to Duny causes, a few of which 
miy he mentioned: (a) A oODvictioD of 
the Qced of more inUasive work on the 
part of the church io order that young 
people mipht be better inatrncted in ChriB- 
tian tmth and tnore adequately trained 
for Chrirtian service, (b) The changes 
taking; plan; in religious thought by rcaHon 
of the advance m scientific knowledge, 
changes which affected profoundly the 
methods of peychology, pedagogy, Bible 
study, sociology, and theolcey. (cl The 
changes in social life, bout rural and 
urban, demanding that the church should 
adjust itxalf to new conditions in order 
to become more eflfioient, (d) A sense of 
the Ftrategic opportuniti- preaented by the 
presence of young people in the Sunday 
Bchools and Young People's societies, and 
the recognition that this opportunity waa 
not being utilized to the full, (e) The 
neglect of moral and religious training by 
other institutions, such an the home and 
the day school. 

In view of the fact that the chief respon- 
aibility for the religious nurture of youth 
had devolved upon the churcli, under these 
conditions and in face of the demand for 
greater efficiency, it was evident that 
neither the pastor with hie manifold 
duties, nor the lay super inten dent with his 
lack of special training, was equal to the 
demand. It viaa felt that if the Sunday 
school wished to retain the confidence of 
parents whose children were receiving 
scientific instmction in the day schools, 
Ob educational work also must be cou- 
ductcd upon ecientific principles and in 
accordance with efficient methods. In re- 
Bponse to this manifest need and oppor- 
tunity, men and women of special aptitude 
and training began to enlist for this work. 
At the beginning of 1915, more than one 
hundred directors of religious education 
wera at work in local churches, and the 
number was steadily increasing. 

What IB the aim of the director of reli- 
gious cdiicution? What is his sphere 
within the church? What are hia chief 



functions or dntiei ? What are some of tto 
dangers which he mnxt avoid? And, 
finafiy, what should be his qnalificatioiH? 

I. Aim. The aim of Cbristiao edncttioa 
is involved in that of the chnrch itself. 
It may he slated thus; To develop lives 
of the Christian type, inatructed, trained, 
and consecrated to the task of bringing to 
realisation the Kiagdtan of God on evth. 
Education seeks to imttroct in Chriatiio 
tmth and to train for Christian worship 
and service. It differs from other sctiv- 
ities of the diurch, not in aim, but a 
method. 

n. Sphere.— 1. In Relation U> Ou 
Pastor. The director of religions edoea- 
tion ia not an aasistaot pastor, in the ordh 
nary sense, duplicstiog the varioos activ- 
itiee of the pastor. Uia relation to the 
pastor ia analogoos to the rclatioa of a 
teacher to ihe principal of a school, or te 
that of the head of a department to the 
general manager of a etore. Wliile both 
pastor and wrector are alike aerrantt 
and executives of the church, the pastor 
is the unifying and admintatrativc head of 
all its work, and the director is tlie 
epeciatly trained head of a single depart- 
ment. 

S. Relaiitm to the Governing Board. 
If the governing board, seBaion, or rest^ 
appoint a Committee or Council of B^ 
giouB Education, as in the larger churches 
it ought to do, this committee should ad 
for the church in tlie supenriaioa of ita 
educational work, while the directiv 
should be the expert adviaer and execO- 
tive of the Committee. The director 
should be selected by tliis body on accoot 
of his fitness for this work, and, as aa 
expert adviser, he should inform tlw Coa* 
mittee of whatever of si^ificance was 
happening in this field, and sutHBit ta 
them hia own plans for criticism aad 
indorsement. (See Committee on Bet)- 
gione Education.) 

3. Rtlation to Utads of Departmentt 
and Organiiaiians. lu relation to tin 
fiupftrintendenta of the Sunday school and 
its departments, the preeidents of KO- 
eties, clubs, and claiuca and all o&O 
organiiationi, whotc work ia in whole «r 
in part educational, the director ibonlif 
be the inspiring leader. As «ach, if hi* 
school be targe, he may conaider it sdvir- 
able to form a cabinet and to ImU eabiMt 
meetings oocuiaoaUy, perhaps at oftd 



as once s mouUi, for conference with boad 
workers. 

With thiit general idea of his place in 
the local church, what additional dattes 
will he have? 

m. Dittiet. — In eenenl, he ehoald. 
vith th« approval of the Committee of 
Beli(pouji EducatioD, dir«ct the entire 
educational work of the church, both that 
among the young people and that among 
adolt^ 8pi<cif)cally the dntio! of the 
director may be clasaified and aummarizcd 
tinder thene heads : ). Organization. 
WhpTe many people work together at a 
common task, it in neresnary to have care- 
ful orj^anization. TKfi »lirei'top should 
ornnize upon a gradixl basis the Sunday 
apmiol. the Young Pcoplc'B societies and 
clubs, and the adult classes; he should 
see that these are provided with suitable 
leadem, all carefully' chosen from the 
adult mcmbersiiip of the church ; he will 
organiTc. if nuch organizations arc feas- 
ible, the Crudlf Roll, the Home Depart- 
ment, the tvacher-lraiQiug work, and Uie 
parents' class. Or, if he be wise enough 
to keep free from personal reaponHibility 
for loo much detail^ he will Bnd (<om- 
pctont men and women to do much of 
this work under his superriaion. 

8. Correlation. The director sliould 
not be content with organizing these etudy 
and working groups. He should seek to 
correlate them with each other as integral 
parta of a unified educational t^stem. 
Some ides of the complicated natnre of 
thin task will be Rugge.'*t«l if it is remcm- 
bcred that the adult or graduate division 
of the Ctmnih School (j. v.) should he 
correlated with the young people's or 
undprgraduate division; the rannus de- 
partnientA. grades, and claaaea with each 
other; the young people's socictica and 
clubs with eacli other and with the depart- 
JBWlltj of the Sunday school ; the Church 
Bcliool with other activities and interests 
of the church; the Church Sihool with 
tlie home; with the denominational ontcT« 
prises snd agencies; with city, state, and 
national asHoeiatiooe. An ideal solution 
of this complex problem is impoesiMe, 
but each director should work towards it. 
(See Educational Agencies of the Church, 
Correlation of the.) 

3. Education. The director ahoold be 
ideilly, not only an oiganiKer of educa- 
tionaf workers, but ehodd bimKlf be an 



educator. Bo ahould know how to teach 
pcopl« and to train Ihcm for B«rvicc by 
the moat approved methods. Some fca- 
turea of hia work sa an educator might be ; 
The selection of suitable courses of study 
and of programs of cxpreasional activities 
for the various groups; infttniction and 
training of hia teachers and workers; con- 
ducting Bible, missionary, and social 
stadj classe(4, CKpecially with a view to 
interesting and preparing leaders ; in- 
struction, if the pastor 90 desires, and the 
eommunicaut'B class; the preparation of 
occasional lectures on religions, cduca- 
tioimt, or social suhjccts, or providing for 
lectures by others; conducting a parenta* 
eta«s, when poeaibte: and speaking at 
teachers' meetinga and conventions. 

4. Pvblicitt/. Few things succeed at 
present without adequate publicity. It 
will be necessary for the director to issue 
prospectasee and reports; to keep the 
church — esppciflUy the parents of the 
children— iufumicd as to what tba church 
ifl doing; to offer dellnite sag^estJons to 
parents in order to secure their coopera- 
tion with the school in its work of reli- 
gious nurture; to organize exhibits of its 
work; to write occasional articles on reli- 
gious education for papers and msga- 
zinea; to prepare leaflete and pamphlets 
on practical phneee of hie work embwljing 
this successful experience. 

6. Fititalion. Tliere should be added 
the pastoral oversight personally, or by 
proxy, of the yoane people of the church. 
The director shonld call npon big leaders 
and teachers as occniiion may require, 
upon the parents of the pupils, and, when 
possible, upon, the young people them- 
selves, particularly in time of sicknew or 
tronbte. 

This statement, designed tu suggest 
some of the ideal possibililit>B of this 
office, might discourage a promteing 
worker. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that many of the sugpeslions would 
not be possible in all chun-hcs ; that they 
are of varying degrees of value, and those 
of greater importance should take prece- 
dence of those lose m; and that many ac- 
livittos, which may be described in a few 
paragraphs, are in practice scattered over 
the entire year or a period of years, 

IV. Some Dangers.— The director baa 
temptations and dangers peculiar to the 
ofScc. (a) Throogfa conecatratioa of in- 
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tercst and effort, he may fail to see hie 
work in proper reUtioils and in right pro* 
portion to the niDiiy agciicii^s of the 
cfanrch; (b) h« may Ik: ovenrtwlmed by 
the multiplicity of details; (c) be may 
make important changes vithout Bufli- 
cjeiit rctloetion niid prepiirstion; (d) he 
Kiiiy i-ome to r<!K*rd Uio Church Sch<K)l as 
a miutatur« tliuulugical iteniiuap-; (e) he 
may regard Ms work from a point of new 
too narrowly individualistic, failing to see 
the work of the local charch in relation to 
the collective church, wfao«c buaiutss is 
the religious educatiuu of tlie whole com- 
munity; (f) he may fall into the danger 
of trying to secure spiritual n«iUts by 
mo(^haiii('ii1 mciuiid. 

Y. ttnaliflcalions. A statement of the 
place and dutiea of a director 8uggfst» his 
aeceseary qualiflcations— tliote purely 
porBonal; and thoae derived from train- 
ing. (1) All the qualities of an ideal 
personality would be Jielpfal in this work, 
but a pleasing «ddro«H and a vital expe- 
rience of the saving axid empowering grace 
of God a« revealed in Jesus Christ are 
iDdiepensable. Unless a man is pro- 
foundly in earnest, consecrated, tactful, 
and spiritual, ho is nneuited to this serv- 
ice. A director Khould be a good organ> 
izer, a good executive, a good tc'arher, and 
an cnthnfiiast who is capable of inspiring 
others. (3) In addition to personal qual- 
ities, be should have had, as a preparation, 
"a college eiluc^atinii or ita equivalent, a 
full three yearn' course in a theological 
seminary, with courses in religious educa- 
tion; or, in addition to the coLlege course, 
two yeiira of study in an approved school 
of religioua pedagogy. Or, ho should have 
had, at the very least, "a high school 
training and two years of post-graduata 
work in an approved i!chuol of religious 
p<;diiKogy," 

The above are the requirementa respec- 
tively for active and associate membership 
in the Aasoeiation of Church Directors of 
Religious Education. (Sec Directors of 
Religious Bdueation, AsBociatioii of.) 
Those requirements include special in- 
stnictinn in educatioDHl psychology, in 
the priiiriple-s and art of teaching, in the 
Bible and in Christian literature, and in 
practical sociology including the survey 
of fields and methods of service. He 
should have cle-ar and sound views of the 
mission of tlic church in nuidem society; 



and Ite should unremittingly se«k tbe 
transformation of lives into the ttkeotB 
of Christ and their consecration to thi 
higbest and most efficient Christian ktv 

"*• W. H. Boococx. 

DIRECTORS OF REUOIOTIS EDUCA- 
TIOH, ASSOCIATION OP.— The Aiso- 
ciatiun of Church f}ireeton^ of Kfligioos 
Education was forniei) at (hv ClwelaaJ 
Convention of the Beligiotia Educatioa 
Aasoeiation of 1913. Por a nmnber of 
yean previoua to this, the edocatiOBil 
directors of local churches, in ioeretan^ 
numbers, bad been eomuig together (w 
conference at the annual conventions d 
the R. E. A. Between contentions, the 
was a growing int^rchfinge of plans 
suggestions among them by cor 
cnce. In view of the fact that ao much < 
theiT work was pioneer and experimental 
in character, and because of the oeed it 
establishing standard qnalifications for 
prospective workers in tiiia field, the ood- 
victioQ steadily ^ew that some form of 
permanent organuatioD vae dasirabla and 
(^cn necceaar^. (See Director of BaS- 
gious &Iucation.) This resulted at tha 
Cleveland conv«ntioD in outlining a tei- 
tative conatituliuD, whidi, a» caFefallf 
revised at tbe New Haven Conxention la 
1914, became the basis and law of the 
organization. 

The main fcaturoa of the Aseociattoa, 
ss set forth, in thli document may be 
briefly mentioned: Tbe name choseo f<^ 
the orgaoixation ia, "The Aaaociation of 
Church Directon of Religious Edoca- 
tlon." Its object is tlius defined : To »em 
as a clearing house for ideaa and method* 
which have been tested by cxperieDce, la 
maintain proper standardis for Directon 
of KrIigioiiH Education, and by atTquaiot- 
ancc, corrc8])ondencc, and coiifei«iKe to 
stimulate and aid each other t« more 
efficient work. 

The memhersbip is of two kinda, aettw 
and ass'ociatc. For active membetahq* 
those are eligible who havp had a fonr 
years' college course and hava alao haJ 
a full three ^'earR' theological coorse In a 
seminary, with cour»c« in religious eda- 
cation; or, who have had, in addition to 
tlie college course, two years of study it 
an approved school of religious peda^ogj' 

For associate member^ip those an 
eligible who, though not having bad t 
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colk'ge education, liave had a high-school 
irainmg and two years of {vost^TAdiuitc 
work in an approved school of religious 
pedagogy, or its equivalent A&aociatfl 
momoorehip entitles one to all the priv- 
ilegeB of membcrahip except voting. No 
one u admitted to membenihip in tho 
Association unle^ he gives his entire time 
as an oni]>Io7od workor in the cause of 
religious edui.-alioii, either as a director 
in a lo(-s1 church or school, or as educa- 
tional secretary of a denomination. 

The oiBcers, who are elected at the 
annual muutiiig of the Ai^sociat ion huld in 
connection with the rc^Iar convcntioim 
of th« R. K A., are prenident, vic«-preai- 
dcnt, and secretary-treasurer. There are 
two etandiug committocs : a Committee on 
Hcmherahip, whooc dutv it is to i)a»s upon 
all appUcatioDs for membcKhip and to 
increase the membership of the Associa- 
tion; and a Committee on Publicity, 
■whose bueinesK it is to aminge for the 
exchange of iJwiit, nugKentions, plmit* and 
methorfi of work whiuu have beta tested 
and approved in experience. The dues 
are $1.00 a year. Approximately pne 
hundred persons are known to be engaged 
in this 8[>ix-ial ecn'icc iii l<xu] ehurcues 
and the number is steadily iiicToasiug, but 
as yet lest than half arc enrolled members 
of the Aeeociation. 

Further inforanntioii regarding tho A«- 
nodation may he obtained by addrossing 
Rev. Henry F. Cope, Ph.D., general sec- 
retajy of the Iteligioua Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 111. 

W. n. BoococK. 

DISCIPLES OP CHEI8T, SUITDAT- 
SCHOOL WORK OF THE.— Upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution and 
compulsory religious toleration, tbero 
sprang up in tlie new atates a number of 
independent revolts against the existing 
rigid orthodoxy which w&s brought with 
the colonists from Europe. One euch 
moTcment originated with the Preabytcri- 
aoB of mstem Pennsylvania and Ytrginia. 
Another, an intensely evangelistic move- 
ment, Btarted with the Presbyter i an g and 
Baptists of Kentucky. The appeal of the 
tnt was for a reunion of all divided Chris- 
tians upon the simple basiB of the New 
Testament teachings, Christian fcllowehip, 
not to be divided or destroyed by any pri- 
vate or party interjirctation of the Scrip- 



tures. The appeal of the second was for 
an sggreaeive evuigelization of all man- 
kind, men to become Christians by their 
voluntary obedience to the command! of 
Christ and the apostles, and to remain 
Christians through loyalty to the living 
Christ. These movements coalesced, or 
eucb parts of them as choK to cooperate, 
and thus was produced the movement 
knoTm, for purposes of statistics, as the 
Diaciptes of Christ. Locally they cadi 
titemselves Christian^ Their ehurcJte« are 
called, according to local preference. 
Churches of Christ, Christian Churches, 
or chnrches of Dinciple? of Christ, They 
have no common name, no fixed standard 
of organization, no formal tttaiiilard of doc* 
trino or discipline. Bepreseatui^ the ex- 
treme of individualiiein in religion, only 
their common loyaltv to the world-pro- 
gram of Jesus Chnat unites them in 
Christian faith and fellowship. 

Among the first agouciea employed by 
tho niscipli'8 of Christ wore a miiguztnc, 
a weekly religious journal, and a college. 
They are committed to religious educa- 
tion, intellectual rather than emotional 
evangelism, and to the work of missions 
and social service. The social and educa- 
tional development of the past balf-ccn- 
tury has helped greatly to cause the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, as other denominations, 
to engage their eiicrgieB in saving the chil- 
dren and youtll of the church. 

The publishing intcroets of the Disciples 
of Christ have necessarily been in tho 
hands of private individuals and corpora- 
tions, since the group of congregations had 
no centralized body which could establish 
and maintain busincsti int«rcst5! in behalf 
of the entire group. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company of Ciueiuuati was one 
of the earliest and most aggrcsaiTo sup- 
porters of Sunday-School progreBS. The 
Christian Board o\ Publication, which ane- 
cecdcd the Cliristian Publiahing Company 
of St. Louis, represents, as much as any 
busiaesa euterpriee can, the Suiiday-school, 
miaaJonary, and benevolent inten^sts of tho 
churches. The Disciplos Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago, a cooperative enterprise, 
IS second to none of the others in Suuday- 
school eamestDses and eutcrpriBc. The 
Sunday-school intoresta of many chorcbea 
of Disciples, known uniformly in the 
aouthern states as Churches of Christ, are 
served by a publishing house in Nashville, 
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Teno. The ultia-indiridualwm of ihft 
Disdplra of Christ ubuius the n'icll^st poa* 
eible religious liberty and prevents any 
me««ure of anifonuit^f' in Simdaj'scbool 
study snd teaching, m teacher- trnining, 
and in mi«aionary and social welfan ao- 
tivitieB. 

The Bisciplea of Christ number approx- 
imutcly one and a third million commani- 
cAati, about nine thoiuand congrpgm- 
tioov, aiid iii-arly eight thousand Sunday 
sdiools. While muoh cuuittructive Sun- 
day-echoo! work -ma done by individuals 
it was not till 1907 that the work deyel- 
c^>ed a national organization, Marion 
Stvvcneot) wa« the firet National Biblo 
School Secretary. In 1909 there was 
worked out by the Sonday-school leaders 
the "Front Rank Standard of Efficiency." 
the flxat concrete, congtructive and unify- 
ing program of work ever adopted by the 
Dicciplce of Chriet During the aame year 
Bobcrt M. Hopkins became the National 
Secretary. In 1910 the Sundav Bchool 
secretaries of various trtate tnijwionaiy 
societies were orjraniwd with tlie National 
Secretary into uie Field Workerit' Amo- 
ciation for better coiipcrution in unified 
work. The year following the Aasociation 
of Colleges of the Disciples of Christ met 
io joint session with the Field Workers* 
Association. So many commoD interests 
were found that the Board of Education 
of the Diiciples of Christ was created to 
represent the jnint interests of the 8««o- 
ciations in the educational literature and 
enterprises of the churches, cliurcli schools, 
and colleges. 

Cnder the direction of the Katiooal 
iSccretary of Sunday-«chool work the mis- 
sionary and benevolent offerings of tlic 
schools have been greatly increased, and 
widc-eprcad prayer and systematic study 
of educationiil and social service problems 
have been fostered. 

In 1914, 2,543 Sunday schools, out of 
a total of 7,798 Sunday schools reported 
by thp Bible School secretary, contributed 
$39,066 to American missiouK; 1,234 Sun* 
day schools contributed #10,773 in the 
way of direct offerings to State mission- 
ary work; 4,122 Sunday schools gave 
$92,753 to foreign mia.iions; and 2,116 
Sunday echoote contributed $35,589 to 
foreign missions; making a total miasion- 
arj and benevolent offering of 8178,747. 

The leaders among the Disciples of 



Christ heartily snppori the Qnuied Lcmob 
system. A very large proportion of Iht 
schools are using the lessons in whole « 
in part. One publishing house supplitt 
an edition of the syndicate lessons and two 
other houses issue their own editious ol 
Qraded Lessons with liberal modificatioaf 
of the International Lessona as followed 
by other religious bodies. With more thaa 
thirty workers giving their whole timi to 
religious education in and through thi 
Sunday school it is oonfiijently hop«d thi) 
practically all the Disciples of Christ will 
make use of the adapted tesBona at a nt; 
early datA. 

The new program of teacher traioii^ ii 
being esfjerly adopted. There is grDWUf 
dissatisfaction with the memoriter trpt 
of work which has widely prerailed, i» 
cause of its superficial results. The aevtt 
training aims at thoroughness and (ft 
eiency. 

B. P. SUETHERI). 

DI8CIPIIHE.— The obj«ct of rcligiooi 
education is as much to estaUish Tih- 
able habits as it is to impart rel^HNB 
facts. The Sunday srhool la a place fa 
diBcipIine; in rovcrenpe, in poncttiali^, 
in habits of regular study of the Bible, ia 
BttentiOD, in order, in honesty — in all 
things indeed that go to build ap char- 
acter. 

The strong school is carefoUy OT^ganiied. 
Everything has >te place and fuls into 
its place at the proper momeot vithoot 
noise or confusion. The service be^iu 
always on time. No one waits for any 
one else. The program has been planiua 
in all its details and it moves with mib* 
tary promptness and precision. This in 
itaelf is an element of diacipUne ot bs 
mean value. 

The next etcmeai comoe from prvpcr 
grading. Chueea mast he homoeeneoaL 
Qrading is based upon age and deTek*- 
menL The grading in the sccolar scboos 
ii> ft help in determining the Sunday- 
school grading. There must be daases of 
boys and claucs of girls. In the Besia- 
ners' grade they may be taught togftacr, 
but not in the higher grades. (See JliK^ 
Classes.) The etasAes in the elemsotoiy 
department should be kept reaaousb^ 
email. Disorder often ariaes frani tbi 
attempt to manage too large a BSiirieK 
Graded Lessons should be used, and so Ut 
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■s poflaible the; flhotild be tanght b; 
teachers who have been trained in their 
usp. All this makes for discipline — the 
molding of thv good tcncteDciea of chil- 
dren into fii(-'d habits. 

So far the discipline of the school falls 
upon the suprrintcndent and hia Uoard of 
officers; all the other eleineuts of dia- 
cipline must come from the teacher. It 
devolves upon him to keep order during 
the leesoa hour, to secure and retain at- 
tention. and to see that no evil tendency 
upon the part of the pnpil ia allowed to 
develop unchecked. 

In the minds of many teachers the 
matter of prrscr^ing order in unnecen- 
aarily burd«i»oinc. The teaching hour is 
filled from beginning to end with prohi- 
bitions and utircateningB and Koldiugs. 
In man; ttchoola the elementary teachers 
are looked upon almost as martyrs. The 
difficult ariseg largely from lack of or- 
ganization ond from ignorance of children 
and of proper methods of work. (See 
Obfldren. Ignorance of.) First of all, it 
must he understood that small children 
cannot be handled in tJie same way as 
adultfl. Children in the Beginners' and 
the Primarv Departments are often 
troublesome because of epontaoeous activ- 
i^. They have no coiisciouH intention of 
being bad ; they are simply children, alive 
in every muscle, and they cannot keep 
quiet for long periods. They are filled 
with a perfvcuy naturol curiosity, and as 
yet hare acquired no fixed habits of de- 
portment in a Sunday-echooi room. The 
first requiBite for order is to secure proper 
pfajfiical conditions for teaching ; the 
Becond is to require attention only for 
short periods and to Tary the program by 
introducing phy»icAl exercises; and the 
third ifi the proviaion for handwork which 
vill keep the child active and attentive 
at the same time. 

With Junior and Intermediate pupils 
the prob]i?m id not so easy. The xmnll 
class will be of some aid, but the teacher's 
personality is the leading factor now. If 
it is ft claw of boys the teacher must be 
a man who understands boys and who has 
a maeterfol and yet a winning manner. 
(See Boya, Men Teachers for.) The 
teacher of girls must be a womanly 
woman, forceful and yet lovable. She 
must have self-confidence, self-control, 
and common senae. The Jonior teacher 



should never scold nor threaten unleBs 
absolutely determined to carry out the 
threat. He must be recognized b^ his 
pupils aa one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the lesson he is teacjting, and who 
can present it interertingly. He should be 
patient, yet ho should allow no mischief 
to go on unchecked. And finally he 
should be so much of a boy that the pupils 
will be conscious of bis sympathy and 
appeal to him even for aid in their play. 

lAck of discipline often indicates a 
lack of interest. The teacher who com- 
plains that he h&e a cU^ of bad boys is 
criliciiing not his dasH but himself. He 
has failed, and therefore the ola^ has 
failed. Instead of scolding and threat* 
eniog and even punishing ne efaoold get 
the class interested in something. The 
instincts of the pupils can be drawn upon 
for aid. (See CUbs Management.) The 
Junior lad in in the collecting stage of his 
development: have the stamp collector 
bring in his stamp album and uae that at 
the starting point, or ask for collections 
of seeds or of woods or of something that 
may be used as a ptoint of contact with 
the lesson. A busy class is an orderly 
class, no matter how noisy it may be ; the 
class should be kept busy. It will require 
careful planning beforehand, hut the 
results will be amply rewarding for all 
the effort expended. 

mach pupil should be studied individu- 
ally and dealt with according to hh per- 
Bonality. Some must be urged forward, 
some must be restrained; some are in- 
tetlcctuat, otliers are emotional ; some are 
ont of place indoor;) and arc at their best 
only when active on the playground, 
others like quiet games by themselves or 
a book in tucir room. I'hc real tea(!her 
studies his pupils as much as he does the 
lesson, and when once he has become 
really interwted in the individual pupU, 
the matter of maintaining order will 
adjust itself. 

Discipline, aa related to the work of 
the Sunday school, may be defined as the 
result of an orderly and repeated preaeo- 
tation of truth, leading to correct habits 
both of thinking and of acting, 

F. h. Pattbe. 

DlSCUSSIOir XETZOD OF TEACH- 
DIG. — She DEBATiiira as a Method or 

ISHiaOCTlON. 
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DISOEDEB.— Skb Clus Maniqe* 

ytxT; l.'iscii'LiNB; Pbdaooot. 

DI8TRACTI0H.— SSK Attkntioit; 

Pedagogy. 

SOISa, TiF.ft'RMHQ BY.— See Uoral 
Pbactick. 

dot jbt, dealiko with, ih the 
SUirSAT SCHOOL.— With UtUi; diiidreu 
the problem is often to curb an exoeaa of 
faith ratUer than to cure doubt Some- 
timos tlicj- will cipeot God to do tlungs 
that lie cattily witliin man's power, or come 
by man's cooperation with God. They will 
pny Uiat broken toy* or fcatlwri may b* 
mended by miracle, aud they will be ooa- 
Gdent of aa answer. Innocent doubt niny 
follow their disappointment. The treat- 
ment here must emphasize the fact that 
tiod catmot be ii»ed merely an a Inbor- 
MTcr and that his chief field is within 
the Boul, which he makes strjug vnuuf^h 
to comotaud thti hudy to perform ita proper 
tadca. 

With older pupilg the problem of doubt 
ia wholly different It ia first nccoaur^ 
that the doubter be claaaified ; for doubtera 
are of several kiBdn: (1) Tliose who ask 
for mathematical proof in the epiritual 
nalni. The&e mu^t be shovn that for the 
most part proof must come from tlie rcnlm 
inrolved. (2) Those who are troubled by 
unsteady and gloomy temperament, aa 
was Thomas. These must be given a new 
religious climate, an upper room. (3) 
Those whose spiritual nature has atro- 
phied through negleqt. These must be 
fumieheil fixid for the starved life, a hnok 
or a religious Bervtce. (+) Those who 
have OTcremphasized reason. Tlieee must 
be taught that the mind is but one factor 
in the problem and that faoxoaQ nature in 
its wholencBs must be given a chance. (5) 
Those whose doubt comes from an evU 
will. These must be patiently led until 
they yield obedience to some spiritual 
truth and secure a right attitude toward 
some fragment of light 

'ITie following general principles should 
govern the teacher in hia deaLlag with the 
doubting: (1) The field of doubting is 
not only in religion. All thiogs eventu- 
ally are mysterious, both the breeze of 
the air and the lircnth of the divine spirit. 
( '£) Uea must learn to trust their normal 
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faculties, their hopes and longings ae well 
as their hands and minds. {3) Ut»i 
should ba given to tbo example of Jttoi, 
who in dealing with doubt alwaya acted 
positively, aa in the casce ot Nioodcmu 
and Thomas. There was no hanli Attack 
on doubt, but a vigoroua stimulatioo of 
faith. (4) It ia secesaoTT to find sodm 
one point of real faith and to make thai 
a starting pomL So did Horace Buahnell 
deal with himself. (See Krmon on £>u> 
solving of DouiU.) 

In detding witA puiicular fonos of 
doubt the eoggesiiona may bo girea thus: 

1. In trj-tng to a»rure those vfao <n 
troubled about the Bible, teachers sbonl<! 
insist that the Bible should be kept in iti 
own Qeld — ^that of moral and spiritoal 

idance — and that it should be tested 
■^ its goal, that is, by Jesus Christ Tb« 
amiplest treatise for practical use is prob- 
shly Lyman's A PUiia Man's Workiiig 
View of Itispiraiian. 

2. The person who doubts the efficat^ 
of prayer should be shown that there is 
no philoeophicaj reason why a Great Spirit 
should not aid a little spirit, and that the 
main realm of prayer's working must be 
in the snint of man. If tliis one path cf 
prayer be opened, the road will oeoome 
wider, A good brief diecussion ia Truii- 
bull's Prayer: ffs Nature and Scope. 

3. If pupils doubt ttio divine pema 
and power of Christ, the line of teaching 
is varied — ^too varied for sketching hen^ 
A good extended argument for older pn- 
pits ii Liddon'e The Divinity of Our Lord, 
The best treatise i* Horaw Busho^l** 
"The Character of Jesus," which is th» 
tenth chapter of Nature and the Stiper- 
nalurai. 

4. For those who doubt the poseibilitT 
of salvation by divine power, the bort 
appeal is to fact. Such works as Bcgbie'i 
Tvfice Bom Men and Souls in Actiom may 
be safely used. 

6. Should pupils pass through aorrov 
and come to doubt the divine urovideace 
and love, the emphasis must bo put ob 
the dificiplioary value of the painful ei- 
pcrienees of life. SavBgc's Life's 0sri 
Pro^temt is a simple and holpful discu*- 
sion of this theme. On the other hud, 
pupila should be put on guard against 
the doubt that cornea from joy. *"Ti» 
good to be true" often worka havoc with 
religious faith. The goodneoB <tf a 





Dnmi Lea^e 

» not ia itself an argoment against the 
truUi, 

6. The doubt of iniiaortalit^ may be 
ItasvoeA or disAolved by puttin;; etrees 
upon the fact that the arguni«iit6 agsioet 
the endliwii life are mainly negative, such 
aa the disappearance of our frienda ia 
death and ttie ia&bility of the imo^inatioa 
to picture the form of tho other life. Oa 
the positive eidc the argujoente muy be 
drawn from iuatinct; from the unity of 
pereQoaUtj and the persistence of force; 
from man's feeling that he has powers 
that Tcquire more tban an earth-span for 
development; from the certainty liiat the 
inequatitiea and injustices of the world 
remain uncorrected unless there is a fu- 
ture life; and, finally and suprenielyj 
from all these arguments as thc^ center 
in Christ and arc crowned with hia per- 
sonal asBuraiice. Ouod booka for traininj; 
faith are the various volutnesof the Inger- 
floll LectureH at Danard on Immortalihr; 
Jefferson's Why We May littlieve in Life 
After Death; and Brown's Tho Ckristian 
Hope. 

In all cases tie main treatment of doubt 
must be related to life. If the Bible be 
lived, prayer usaA, Jci^ua followed, salva- 
tion tested, sorrQW honored, immortality 
practiced — doubt will beeome lees and keg^ 
Moreover, it must be urged that it is un- 
fair always to put Die presumption in 
favor of doubt, Profewwr Bowne'a role 
that a man should believe all he can and 
doubt all he must, rather than believe all 
he must and doubt all he can, ia the only 
vital and fruitful rul& Qood books for 

goneral une in this connection are Me- 
unnell's Religious Certainfif and Smyth's 
Penonal Creadn. 

K H. HUG1I£6.- 

SRAHA LEAQTTE OF AMEAICA.— Sbb 

pAtiEANTliy, 

DKAUAnZAnOK, THE USE OF. TS 

TEACHIKO.— liobort Uuis Stevenson 
called oar attention to the fuct that the 
way a diild tells a atnry ia not so much by 
speaking as by means of action. It is by 
action too that he best appreclstea a story. 
It is the "lining" side of a story that 
appeals to him. A jiumiIkt of way* have 
been diecuvered of utilizing this dramatic 
instiiK-t in Bible study. (See I'apeantry.) 
The simplest method of dramatizing ia 



to aak the individual memherH of a Suii- 
day-iKhool claee to assume or to imperson- 
ate the separate characters in a Bible lei< 
aoD. This may be done by having them 
read the Scripture patisage in auch a way 
that each one reads the portion that b^ 
longs to his own character, or, still better, 
afto* the Btory has been told to them, to 
liave each one invont appropriate dialogue, 
enlarging upon the narrative of the Scrip- 
ture. 

Tbia method baa been carried a step 
further in a series, called Bi&licol Dramas. 
prepared for tisc in Smidny-scboo! fes- 
tivals aud Christian Endeavor entertain- 
ments. In IhoBB little Scripture dramas, 
performod without tlie use of scenery, the 
Turioun characters arrange themselves in 
appropriate positions upon a platform and 
read or recite the dialogue, with a min- 
imum of action, Riinewhai in the nim- 
plicity of the old miracle plays. 

The druiuattc method has been elabo- 
Tfttcd still further in a chnroh organization 
for young boys, called "The Brotljcrliofid 
of David. ' In this society the boys repre- 
»ent themselves a« comrades of David from 
his boyhood to the time when he won his 
kingdom. Each boy takes the name of n 
Scripture character, and, by a study of 
tlie Tisaot pictures, constructs simple cos- 
tumes. The initiations and outdoor ac- 
tivities portray those of a shepherd's or 
an adventurer's life in Old Testament 
timvK, and at the indoor meetings there is 
informal and active study of Old Terta- 
ment stories and of the PiwIniR. (See 
Boy, The Problem of Training the.) 

These methods arouse an active par- 
ticipation on tlie part of the pupils, lead 
to research and analysis of Scripture 
biography, and lend themselves easily to 
coMtructive forms of handicraft. 

W. B. FORBUSH. 

Beferencet: 

Benjamin, W. R. The Story of 
Joseph. (New York.) 

Finlaj-Johnson, Harriet. Dramatic 
Mrthoil of Te-AcJiinfj. (Boston, 1912.) 

Furbush, W. B. aud Maseeck, F. L. 
Brotherhood of David. (Detroit) 

Hale, II. O. and Hall, N. M. Bib- 
licaX Dramas (a set of six). (Boston, 
1906.) 

DRAWnrO.— She Bi^ackboard a»d its 
Vhk; IlAMnwouK 114 TUB a. S. 
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Draxel Biddle CluMt 



I)Il£X£I BIBDLE BQLE CLASSES^- 

Tbis oaiae ius been given to kd affiliitioa 
of Bible dasaes simtns to promote Chri»- 
timo tatity, brotherfaooa, and social fellow- 
diip among Chrifitiuis of erer; ouae, and 
in every place. It U the outgrowth of the 
fiible clai»9 vork of Mr, AothoDV JoMph 
Drexel Biddle, F.B.G.S., of Fhiladelphit. 

Early in I90S, after cxhaiuiing the 
pleutures of vide travel, of athltrtic sports 
ID which he excrll«d, of dub life, and of a 
social proiuiDence made possible by large 
wealth and eociat position, Mr. Biddle ro 
aolved to d«Tote his lifu to the KT\ic« uf 
the Master in the uplift of his fellow man. 
Under the direHion of the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
W. TomitiDs, rector of Holy Trinity 
church, hf took charge of a Bible class of 
three young men. In a little vhile under 
the magnetic leadership of Mr. Biddle, 
the claea nuinbered over one hundred. 
Then he urged upon them the neceesity 
for some work outride their oft-n eh\irch, 
and deputations went out and organised 
Bible claAses in several other parishes. 
Mr. Biddle was in constant demand by the 
clergy, and his visitA timally resulted in 
the organization of a n<-w Bible class. 
Theee claKWK hpgan to call tht^mitelvea 
Drexel Biddle Bible classes, and t!ie move- 
ment was begun in the most 8[>oDt«neous 
and unpremeditated manner. A button 
was adopted viih the rising sun aa the 
emblem, and the motto, "We aim to cover 
the world." 

In May, 1912, tiie morenieDt took 
definite form by the adoption of a consti- 
tution of the simplest posHiblc character 
which deelaree: "The object of thin move- 
ment shall be to promote the study of the 
Bible, to advance the brotherhood of man, 
and to encourage the unity of th« 
churchcsi.'' 

The whole movement is singularly free 
from prescription or routine. A simple 
requpBt brings affiliation. There are no 
fees, duos, or asMWKnicntd. A class does 
not lose its name or its individuality in 
anv respect. It msy pursue any form of 
Bible study that it finas most helpful, and 
the whole plan is so excMdinglr flexible 
that it adapts itself to local oonditiona in 
every instanoe. 

There are some unique features which 
have been developed by Mr. Biddle and 
his afisociates which have been found ^•^ 
be of great value. One of them is the plaa 



of "rotating leadership," «. e., instead uf 
having one teaclier all the time, one or 
two of the members are appointed to con- 
duct the class and to present their ideu 
DQ the leason at the next aessioo. This 
is of great ralae in promoting a stady of 
the lewoa, and in the diacoTvi^ of talcnU 
for speech and expoaltioo. And in this 
way the Bible class becomes a moet eSt^ 
tive traiaiog school ior Sundaj-school 
teachers. 

luterdass visitattcui is another featort 
tliat has bwn developed with &ne remltg. 
Deputations are sent out constantly ta 
visit other classes, and sometimes whole 
claiiees meet together in joint nranlnn 
Denominational lines are foi^tten, for 
the clsMcs believe that the boat way b 
eacoura^ Christian unity is to unite; 
to practice unity, not merely to talk about 
it. 

The founder believes most heartily in aa 
athletic gospel, and encourages athletic 
sports of all kinds as calculated to develop 
a healthy body. Athletic meeta are held 
and a generous and sportsmanlike rivalry 
encouraged. The young man ia givtn 
his sports and gnnaes under the foetensg 
care and oversight of the churches ana 
nnder htialthy surroundings. 

In the diilereat statea and in the larger 
cities diiaf directors are appointed, uid 
under them district superintendents, each 
caring for hia particular district In tht 
citr of Philadelphia educational rallies aia 
held at intervals in the different distrida 
which are addressed by mm of national or 
local promiDcnce. A summer home is 
maintftiiu-d in a near-by auhurb where alb- 
letic sports of all kinds are provided for, 
and wnich is visited by nearly a faundpfd 
thousaud persons during the season from 
May to October. A similar home ia mua* 
tained near Providence, R. I. 

Without any organized propaganda, tfat 
number of amiiated claKses haa increanA 
with a marvelous rupidity. Claeeee an 
affi!iftt#d in nearly one half of the itstei 
of the United State^ in the West Indi« 
England, Scotland, Weet Africa, mi 
Auntralia. It was carried to thrs* pIsrH 
by those who bad come ia touch with i> 
in America. 

This movement is essentially a laymtnH 
movement, for while a great many of tbi 
clergy are deeply inten^-stcd in it as hofr 
orary officers, or aa mcml»eT8 of the Adi* 
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01^ Board, yet the chief directon u)d ku- 
perinteodents are all la^mien. Lojatty to 
clergy and church is etroQf )y nrged as the 
poramnunt duty of every Cnmtiftn worker. 
As muy be sccu f rum this brief tccouot, 
tlie aflilifltioD and work of Hie (.-laseee is 
along social r&ther than religioua lioes. 
It leaves fsch class free to work out its 
own problema in its own way, but gives it 
an inspiration of brotherhood, of enthusi- 
asm, of aiinghine and cheerful social sen*- 
ice in order to l«ad to a deeper and broader 
spiritual life in tJie service of the Master. 
Q. 3. Oas&iteb. 

UaUMMOHD, HEITKT (1851-97).— 
Waa bom iu Stirlin^^, .Si-<jtlund, uitd cda< 
cat«d at the High Sdiool there, aud at 
Uorison'B Academy, Crieff. In 1866, he 
entered the University of Edinhmgh, 
where he completed a course in uie 
Faculty of Arts. He became a stutleiit of 
the Theological College of tlie Free 
Church of St-otlaiid in 1870, at the same 
e attending the classes of natural 

ience in the UniverRity, and after three 
'^anions he went to Germany for a summer 
eemester at the (iDiverstty of Tiibingen. 
Then, poetponiiig Win final seseion in theol- 
ogy', bo begun work M a city missionary 
under one of the Free Churdiea of Ediu- 
bargh. 

The religious life of the country woa 
then beginning to be stirred under tha 
American evangeliata D. L. Moody (o. v.) 
and Ira D. Sankey. Ja support of thia 
miMioa, Drummond was soon called upon, 
along with other divinity atudenta, to ad- 
dress meetings in variouH parts of the 
country. Though only in bis twenty-third 
year, Henry Dritrnmond at once became a 
prominent if not a famous man. His un- 
affected earnestness, his unerring tact, his 
frank and radiant disposition, and hia 
ma^etic perBonality raised him to a 
position scarcely second to that of Moody 
himself. DrujiunondV chief etrength lay 
in his dealing with yomig men. For two 
years he wa£ engaged in following up the 
evangelists as they pa-wed from town to 
town, organizing the young men, and leav- 
ing them to carry on tb« work in their 
own neighborhood. 

In ]8?S at the cIo«e of the mission, 
Drummond retamed to Edinburgh to 
complete his theolojjical oourse. Next 
^'sr be WM appointed lecturer in natural 



seienoe in the Free Church College, Qhu- 
gowj the lectureship was soon aft«r raised 
to a prof esBors hip, which Drummond 
filled until his early death in 1897. 
Though highly successful as a acience 
teacher and scholar, ho carried on during 
tlioec years a work of more importance to 
tlic world in the religious meetings be 
organized and often addressed among the 
students of Edinburgh and Ql^gow 
(1884-94). With a view to promoting 
aimilur M-ork in other lauds I>rummotid 
visit^'d many colleges in the United States 
in 188?, and again in 1893, and in Aa&- 
tralia in 1890. 

To many persone Henry Ununmond is 
best known by hi* books, especially by 
Natural Law m tht Spiritual World, and 
The Ascent of Man — books which were 
written for the purpose of showing the 
solidarity of tlie universe and the identity 
of, or at least the close analogies between, 
the laws which obtain in the material and 
in the spiritual sphere; aud thctte booka 
hare brought light to thouaunds and 
pointed the way to a more adequate phi* 
loeopby. His life work, however, bore its 
richest fruit in the religious influence 
which lie ciertcd upon univereibr studeata 
and other young men. His eqaipmeot for 
such work was ideal, and the results were 
beyond the ecope of numerical calcula- 
tion. Over tliose of younger years, espe- 
cially boys in their early teen*, Drum- 
mond had wonderful power. During the 
Great Mission, be adaresaed many meet- 
ings for children, and was required to give 
evangelistic addreiises at both Sunday 
schools and day schools. During the pe- 
riod of the Student Movement in Kdin- 
bnrgh, meetings for boys were held and 
were regarded by Drummond himself as 
very usefuL 

Henry Drummond was a great favorite 
with boys, and he loved their company. 
He was always ready to engage in a frolic 
or to inii'ent eome new game. His biog- 
rapher. Professor George Adam SmitR, 
saya, "To the end he pre»en-ed the vivid 
memory, which only the pure in heart 
prcseri'o, of what he himself had been 
when a boy." As regards the religion of 
childhood, Drummoud's attitude was sane 
and cautions ; he shrank from any emo- 
tional development which had not some 
intellectual conviction beneath it He 
recalls bis own experience vlien at the 
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ago of twelve he "bnd a grett work going 
through Boiuir's Cod't Waif of Ffioce, but 
tfaiukB it did him Imrm." While tow men 
had more evidence of the reality of "sud- 
den coflvereions" than Unmmwnd bad aa 
an evacgeliet, he did not rcsard this (>xpe- 
riencc u nccessarv — vcarcclj', pertiapn, as 
nonnal — and certamh' not m in tlie am of 
children who had a good home training. 
Children's nieetingB were addreaeed al- 
moit under prott'st. When proswd to 
Apeak on matters of pvnonal rvligioo to 
a lad who had no desire for BUL-h conversa- 
tion — a Eituation which waa peculiarly 
distasteful to him, though an ardent he- 
licTcr in ]>creonal apj^cal iu gciieral^he 
would ttomctiiucH Dia)co hi« poeiiion clear 
by Bueh a remark afl, "Well, I sappose 
you know that thie is a put-up jol." 

Whilo convineed of the importanee of 
religion in buvhoud as well as in manhood^ 
Drummond atwHys maintained the funda- 
mental distinction that "a young man's 
ndirion cannot be the same as his grand- 
nuwer'a." In writing of the Edinburgh 
Boys' MectingB be says, "I-4a8t Sunday, 
after the hour's meeting, I sent all tlie 
rest home and kept two or three hundred 
of the big ones for a private talk about 
deciaioQ. We did not think it wise to 
croBS-e-x amine them iiidiviHually, or to put 
any undue presmire upon them, but I am 
sure many of them are thinking most 
Mriouely. One difUculty is to get it into 
their heads that they are to be religious 
as boys, and that they need not be so 
'pious* aa their maiden aunt«." The 
Boys' Brigade (7. v.) movement appealed 
to Drummond ohiefly because it intro- 
diu'pd religion into a thoroughly natural 
boy-atmoHphere. "Until the B. B. was 
discovered," he wrote in Good Words. 
"scarcely any one knew how to make a 
man, a gentleman and a Chrietian ont of 
a measage-boy . . . but under the new 
process you have tliem by the battalion." 
(The whole article may be taken as con- 
fining Drummond'a credo in the matter 
of the boy.) The promotion of a true 
CbriBtian manliness by methods natural 
and congenial to boys, which ia the aim 
of the Brigade, waa prccieely Drummond's 
object in dealing with boys. The beat ex- 
ample of hia rSigioofl teaching for boys 
may be seen in his story, Bastfr's Second 
Inningii, but the efficieney of that tcaoh- 
iug depended lees upon the doctrine tbau 



up<Hi the pentonality of the teacher, and 
on hia "guniua for friendship," which 
made itwu felt ctcd iu the large gather- 
ings vtth which he uiQally had to deal 

JOILK GdNN. 

Beferenoea: 

Boyd, T. H. Htnry Drummoitd. 
(Loudon, IdOT.) 

Smith, G. A. Life of Uettry Dram- 
mond. (Ivondon, 1899.) 

HVTSCAS, W. 1.--.SRR Home I>BPan^ 

MK\T. 

STTIIEABSS.— Sib Bbethrkk. 

ClICBCH or TUK. 

VVn ASD SISCIFLIHE KOTX- 
KEHT.— In the spring of 1911 wu 
founded the Duty and Discipline Store- 
men t, vhicb now nuDil>er8 over 4,000 
members. Tlie movi'inent origiitatMl in 
the publication of forty Bssags on Dvty 
and DhcipHne and its' objects are: (1) 
To combat softneae. alacknou, indiflo^ 
ence and indiscipline, and to stimulate dis- 
cipline and a ecnwc of duty and alertaeH 
througliout the oational life, especially 
daring (he formative period of home and 
school training. 

fS) To give roHeonable snpport to aO 
legitimate authority. 

RiiLti (1) The Duty and Diacipliiie 
Movement shall deal with principles only 
— not with methods. • . 

IVfiaition of Ruin 1 passed at the Aa> 
nun) Ureting held on June 19, 1914, and 
eoiifinncd at the Second Oeneral Meeting 
held on July 17, 1914: 

"The Duty and Discipline Movenwnt 
as stated in Rule 1, deaU with princtplea 
and not with methods; but the Bule i« not 
intended to preclude the Society, or its 
Members, from discusaing disciplinary 

firoblemfi, or from giving support to 017 
egal method or methods which may con- 
duce towards the maintenance of tlie prin- 
ciples advocated by I lie Movement." 

The Duty and Diwipline Movemcat 
recognizee, therefore, that practical t§t<i 
can only be aiven to principles tkrm^ 
methods: ana aupports alt legal methodi 
which conduce towards dixeipline, vithnt 
fxpresxing prtferenct for any pariiaJtr 
method or methods. 

RuLR (2) No rCEolution (dealing vtik 
methodii shall b« iruhmittad to any meetis; 
in uunucctiou vith tbe Uoraneot. It ii do 
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part of th« iporlc of the morenient to advo- 
cst« methods by which its objects may be 
^sttaineil, but one of its ftims is to discover 
'the best meana of fighting indiscipline, 
and this, it Ja thought, can most effectively 
be done by utilizing the practical expe- 
rience of caniost mon and wonifn who are 
working the problem out in their own 
homes, in schools aud in social woric and 
life 

The office of the movement is in TjOQ* 
don, whiMi(>« a large correapondence is car- 
ried on with all parts of the world, from 
Bunnah to Colorado, from New Zealand 
to Cuiiadu. A wide appeal U made by 
thft literature distributed by this organiza- 
tion to all who have any practical conctrn 
with the training of children and young 
people, or with national adroiniatrative 
work. The Essays, together with an ex- 
cellent set of papers called the Patriot 
Series, will be found very useful to all 
classes of workers and can be had singly 
or in book form on application to the 
secretary. Tliejie Bssays have been 
written or approved by eminent men and 
womea belonging to tlie most diverse 
schools of thought — religioiu, political 
and social. 

Many well-known men and women 
•re vice-preoidenta of the movement, and 
txait and all, from their various etand- 



points, empbasize the necessity for the 
retention of tboso ideals of duty and of 
self-discipline which have played so noble 
a part in the world's history, sjid to the 
relaxation of which, in some cases, the 
writ«ra attribute the gravity of the condi- 
tions now prevailing. 

Sub-committees have been formed to 
deal with the diilert'iit brauobra of prop- 
aguiida work, such as druwing-ruom aad 
public mectinga; finance; correspondence 
and work from overseas; journalistic and 
literary work, etc Speakers are sent to 
meeting? of other organizations, either for 
children or adults, for it is realized that 
the personal equation, the degree of ro- 
hustuess of character and will is, after all, 
tlie cnii of every social problem. 

By such means it is hoped that before 
long a public opinion may be formed, 
which, while inspired by pity and compas- 
sion where thetie are due, will yet be wiae 
enougli t<i repudiate a false senlimrnlalittj 
and to demand, and to produce, only tlic 
highest posaible standards of individual 
nnd national virility, self-control and 
honor. 

The secretary will he pleased to answer 
inquiries at any time and to send speci- 
mens of literature, etc., on application to 
her at 117, Victoria street, London, S.W. 

lliABEL MaBBIS. 
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£A£XY smniAT SCHOOLS.— 8rb 

PiSST SUNDAT SclIOOUi ; SfSDAY ScilOOL 

H18TORT. Middle Pekiod or; Sunday 
School Union, AyEBicAU ; StwoAY 
Schools ik Bkqland Bbfobb Rob£bt 
Baixbs. 

ZASTES COIVFEREHCES AVD 
MSOOL OF UETHOD (ENOLAITD).— 

Decentralization and Hpecialiyjitiaii are the 
ke^ords of the modem movement in 
Sanday-whool reform. The Sunday 
Bcbool of to-day coasiits of eoreral depart- 
ment* rarely meetiog together as a whole, 
with exerciiaes in each department highly 
iipecialized. (See Decentralized 8. S.) 

AriiuDg out of the application of this 
principle and the introdut-tion of B^gin- 
nen', Primary, and Junior dcpartmonta 
came th« demand for conferences of de- 

Kartmeotal leaders. Tbe ilrgt of tbeec was 
eld at Southport at Easter, in ihe year 
1906. This conference marked an epoch 
in the history of the Sundny-srhool move- 
ment Beiag confined wholly to leaders 
of departments representing the younger 
children's grades, it was possible carefully 
to specialize the program. Demonstra- 
tioua were JntroduceC complete depart^ 
ments consisting of sixty or seventy chil- 
dren were seen at work, and the peculiar 
difBculttes of the teacher of the little child 
were considered tu detail. Much has been 
made at tlieee conferences of the training 
of the "young teachers," and demonstra- 
tions in preparation class work became an 
important feature of the conference. 

There Primary workers conferences 
were hold, in the year 1906, at Southport; 
in 1907 at Southend-on-eea ; ia 1908 at 
Scarhorong-h ; in 1909 at BoamTille; in 
1910 at London; in 1911 at Harrogate; 
in 1912, 1913, and 1914 at Swanwick. All 
the newest methods and most modem ap- 
pliances are to be seen in use. The place 
of nature atudy in tbo Sunday school is 
demonstrated each year. Nature rambles 
have been arranged; demonstrations in 



' play hours have slao been giren at the 
recent coufcrenceB, while Hucn subjects as 
music, the art of story-telling, the use and 
value of "atmosphere," etc., etc, have all 
been given prominence. 

The conferences usually commence ou 
the Thursday before Easter and oontinae 
in session until the following Tocaday 
morning. A charge of 30/- U mack, 
which pays for board, lodging, and admi^ 
fiiou to all the privilt^es of the conference. 
Tbe Committee have, in tbe past, just 
cleared expenses. 

Q. Hauiltok Archibaia 

EA8TEB, OBSSSTAVCE OF.— Tbe 
tenn Easter sprang from a festival ob* 
eerved in honar of Eoslrt. tbe Teutonic 
goddess of tlie spring. It vrae first used 
when Christianity was introduced amavf, 
the Saxooe. Previous to that, the early 
Church had celebrated Faacha in remein- 
brance of the crucifiiion of Jestm, and 
later in relation also to his resairectioo. 

The spring fe«tival to the goddeas ce- 
carred on the Sunday following that fanr> 
teenth day of the calendar moon whidi 
felle upon, or next after March twenty- 
first, the vernal equinox. The reguntc- 
tion of Jeeus Christ todc place jurt aftsc 
the Jewish feast of the Passorer, held on 
the fourteenth day of the moon. So the 
Council of Kioea decreed that this Sun- 
day should be the chosen day. It is tntar* 
esting to note how the old festival, Ukv 
many another old custom, was giten a 
Christian significance. We see also tbst 
the earliest associations of East«r wen 
with the renewal of life in nature, whiti 
now serves as a symbol of a higher tnitb. 
Here too, is the explanation for Eaitct 
being eoroetimes as early as March twtotj^ 
second, or again as late as April tweolj' 
fifth. ^See Christian Tear.) 

The day kept through the centuriitai 
a part of "Holy Week" haa tended in w 
cent years to acquire the characteristics of 
a spring holiday. It rcnaains with tk 
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Cbureb to eoDsnre ttg nlifloiu Bignifi- 
cance and to educate ite chlltuca to rctUae 
thp most beautiful meaiiiiiK of Eni^ter. 

Thu Roman and (J reek churches in their 
n&tiTe faoines have a celebratian which ia 
religious in it« fuodamental idea, but ia 
an uidiKrimioatc mingliu|; of gala per- 
formanoe and solemn ceromony in form 
and effect, each very different from tbo 
Other. 

Id the Protastant Church in America 
emphasis is laid uu one or the other of 
two phases of Easter: upon either thi; cele- 
bration of the historic resurrection of 
Jesua, or the evidencRS of the renewal of 
life and the conwKjucnt hope of immort&l- 
i^. To many the fact that Jesus roee is 
a fondamental part of this hope. Chil- 
dren should be made familiar with the 
aoeotiDt in the Qocpels of Jo; after sor- 
row through the f^race and power that 
overcame death. To j^ivc thorn the bare 
biatorival facte will be inadequate to their 
needs. But tlie great truth that 

"There is no death — 
What seems ao is transitioa" 

may well be taaght for weeks rather than 
in a single day. Prcparationii ehould he 
made for the full appreciation of Raster. 

If a ohild ia directed to note the deTct- 
roment of life in a growing seed, the 
cbaogeB that take place in so oommon a 
thing aa an actim or an oat ; if he is given 
tfaroD^h story, and throngh obtcrvation, 
the some truth in relation to an egg and 
chicken — th9 use of both flowers and eega 
oo Easter Sunday will hare new meanmg 
for him. "Behold I make all thiuga new" 
may then l>e suggestive of deeper ciiguifi- 
cance. 

Older boys and girls should be given 
the Bible story, snd some classic literature 
oa the subject of immortality, e. g., 
Wordsworth's Ode to Immorlaltt^, Whit- 
tier's Btenal Qoodnegs, and Tennyscm's 
Crosning the Bar. .\nd "the glorious 
bymu of tlie Resurrection," I Corinthians 
15:S0-58 may well be eummitted to mem- 

*"7' Fbedkbica Beahd. 

£AST£KK CEUUGH^Ske Gkbek 
Orthodox CHtnicH. 

EBINBUHGH GRATIS SABBATH. 
SCHOOL SOCIETY.— In Scotland the 
practice of religious worahip and instruc- 
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tioD in the home circle, was generally fol- 
lowed, notably from the days of Joho 
Knox (fl. V.) onward. WibaoH Bann* 
immortal picture of the home nnctuary Id 
hia Cottet's Saturday Night. It waa 
not an uncommon thing for the minister 
to postpone a marriage until be was as* 
aurod that the would-be husband waa 

aualified to ha the religious teacher of 
le hou.<iehold. This vid«qiread custom 
naturally explained th« eomparatiTcly 
filow spread of the Sunday school in Scot- 
land, eepocially so far as villages and 
smaller towns were ooncemed, in which 
the inilueuce of church and home was 
dominant. But the religious edocation of 
the poorer children in the large cities waa 
greatly neglected, and when the reports of 
llaikcs (q. w.) and hia Sunday school 
spread over the border, many earnest aoula 
among the religious leaders in tlie Soottiall 
cities SAW in the Sunday school a migfa^ 
instrument of religions training. 

In October, 17%, several members of 
Edinbuigb churches held monthly meet* 
ings of prayer, expressly pleading therein 
for a revival of religion at home and 
abroad. Some of the more eager spirits 
sought to translate prayer into action. 
The neglected condition of tlic children 
was brought to their notice, and a society 
entitled "Edinburgh Gratia Sabbath 
School Society" was founded in 1797. 
The Society sought to aid the religious 
teaching of youth by helping in the cstab* 
lishment of Sabbath schools in whidi 
Scripturul instruction should be given to 
the young pL-oplc of the city. Features 
peculiar to the movement were: (1) That 
the echnote were held on Sabbath evening; 
(2) that the teaching was Scriptural 
rather than denominational; and (3) 
that the teaching shuutd be given with- 
out any fee paid to the teachers. 

In March, 17!I7, the first school was 
formed at Portsburgh. Sncceeti marked 
this pioneer effort, and tho movemeDt 
spread so that at the end of the 6rst year 
thir^--fonr schools were reported, and hj 
the end of the second year the numbOT 
had grown to fifty-four. 

Voluntary contributions were made, 
and the moner used in erecting and rest- 
ing suitable Duildinga, providing Bibles 
and catediisms, and fumiBhingthe rooms. 
In 1812 the Society, finding it needfol to 
do something for the training of the 
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tMfhens, iaeuAd ft Leafiet of InstrueOan. 
Li this uiterefltiog docameat the teacher 
wu muDsekd to divide the dftuts accord- 
ing to Age and capacity, tbc boja od tb« 
mfat hand of the teacher, the girls ou the 
left. The methods included the roemoriB- 
ing of texts hy the pupil, the repeating of 
any aent^nces tbey could recollect fiom aer- 
moDt beard, ezplauatioa of paawgcs read, 
qowtioniiig upoD the mmiiiDg, eiuging 
of the I'fiuiniM, and repetition of portions 
of the "j\s»(?nibh-'s" Caterhiam, the older 
pupiU being eipectwl to ik'loct and repeat 
additional "Scripture Proofs" of the cate- 
chetical t«achmg. Each Sunday evening 
the claee roll woo called, attendances 
marked, the portion for the next Sunday's 
lenoD appuinUid and the pupiU dismissed 
"oDe at a time" to promote orderly clos- 
ing. An attempt was mode to unify tlie 
teaching material, and teachers were ex- 
horted to hr«vitv in prayer and in the 
length of thi; n.-»tjroii. The Socict/a notion 
of "hrevity," liowever, may be judged 
from the exhortation tliat the whole teach- 
ing session should "not exceed two hours," 
or two and one half at the very utmost. 
Jest tlie children ohvuld be tired 1 Much 
eicellent coonael was given on Uie general 
relations of teacher aud pupil, showing 
that in those early days th« leaders under- 
stood the main priDciplee of children's 
religioua education. 

In the 85th report of the Society it la 
stated that 3.J70 young people are in 
the schools, and that eighteen schools are 
in the country adjacent to Edinburgh 
city. From inforraatioa in contemporary 
reUgious magazines it is clear that similar 
Bocietiea were formed in Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, Paisley and other Scottish cities. 
It is further clear that, although at first 
ecclesiastical authorities bitterly opposed 
the Sal)h«th-Bchix>I movement, yet, as the 
result of tliew! voluntary efForta, it npread 
until at length the churches throughout 
Scotland adopted it se an integral part of 
their service for the Kingdom of God. 
(See Scotland, Sabbath Schools in.) 

Cabkt Bonnee. 

EDINBirsaH NATIONAL SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION.— See Sootijjjd, Sab- 
bate ScnooLa ik. 

ESXTOAIAX ASSOCIATION, STTNSAT 

SCHOOL— This asiiociatian was organised 



in the city of New York, April 16, l&Ol; 
it continued in active opera t inn until 1010, 
when its principal functions were assuiDed 
by the Sunday School Council of Bvaa- 
^lical Denom'inatioDB (q. v.), organiied 
m Philadelphia to Juue of that year. All 
of the members of the Editorial Anocia- 
tion, except thoee repreaoitiiig indepeod- 
eut public-fttion houaee, were enlisted la 
the Council, ba it was believed that dt- 
Dominational interests would be auatained 
better through the uew organization than 
by the Editorial Association, aud the 
mcmberH uot wishing to participate ia 
two associationa having a purpose «o aiis- 
ilar. However, the bidilorial Aaeodatioa 
maintains a nominal cxistenoa, subject to 
ntll by its last chosen officials, in caae aoy 
need of united action should ariae. 

The Sunday School Editorial Asaoeia- 
tion was not formed becaaee of oppoiitioii 
to the International Sunday School Aito- 
ciation, or its Lesaou Conunittee; nov 
primarily because of oppoeitioo to the 
Uniform Lesson plan ; nor with any de£- 
nite purpose to .establish an iodepeodcik 
Graded Lesson system. It was cooaer^ 
atiye in ^aracter and in action, ncof- 
niziog heartily the importance and nlw 
of the International Sunday School Am»- 
ciation and its broad and excellent wort, 
to which throughotit its whole coarse it 
was uuiformally loyal, yet constantly seek* 
ing to improve and strengthen the gea- 
eruUy cx'teUug leswa plans, and to build 
them' upon mure effective edacational pria- 
ciplea. 

Its avowed object, as stated in its cod> 
stitution, was "to secure a preaentaooc 
comparison, and atudy of views aa to pria- 
ciples and methods of Sunday-achool woric. 
and to eecure the production of the be* 
Hunday-whool literature." Ita memher- 
ship was limited to "Sunday-school editon 
and publjsl]ers of Sunday-achool period* 
ieaU, and othera actively and directly MP- 
ticipating in the preparation of pubboa- 
tions treating of the Intematianu lewB 
system." Its actioua were declared to tw 
on]y "recommendatory or advisory, and 
not binding upon the deuominationsl or 
other houses connected with the Aaaoda- 
tion." 

The "one anifonu leaaon for the wfaok 
school" idea hss dominated the Snniliij- 
school world since 1872 ; ita advocates wert 
hostile to any change, though it bad baa 
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under almost constant and mcrcitciH criti- 
eism ; strong verted interest* had become 
eetablifihed ; s spirit of unrest was steadily 
growing which bemme threateaing; pro- 
greseive men and vomen were becoming 
more and more insiatcot upon radical 
cbangvH ; independent Hcrioe of leeetHia 
were being issaed and were found to ba 
quite acceptable ; acvernl conferences with 
tne International I^ssun Committee and 
leseon vriters were held, but without sat- 
ififiictoT^ results; then came into being 
Uie Sunday School Editorial Associatiou, 
its first session including representatiTea 
of eighteen dcjiominational bodies, and of 
five independent publighcre. 

The Int<'ninti<mal Le#»on Commiitcc 
was in BeKsiou, with eight of its menibera 
present. At a preTionsly arranged hoar 
the two bodies came together for con- 
faniDtc. Of all th« qnito numcroos sub- 
Jecta considered by the Editorial Associa- 
tion, only tlire* were presented to the Les- 
son Committee in a formal but brotherly 
communication, which had been adopted 
nnanimouiily : 

1. That larger Scripture gcleetionfl 
should be made, with a eeitain part thereof 
indicated for printing in the "Ileipe," the 
shorter portion of ten or twelve verses to 
b« counted att ihe Jriuon, and that related 
paasagcH be indicated to complete or to 
illnatrate the lesson. 

2. Kecommending a separate course of 
Bible lessons for Beginocra undor six 
years of age, 

3. Beccramiending the preparation of 
a two-yeare course, at leant, topical and 
his-torical, for Adult or Senior claasee, such 
coatee *'not to interfere with the Inter- 
uational Uniform plan." 

Each sug^Mt*^ point received full coo- 
aideration, and assurance waa cordially 
given that the Iy«son Committee would 
act in harmony with the rt^commcndat iona, 
subject to approval of the International 
Convention. Snbcommitt«o« of the Lea- 
son Committee were appointed to prepare 
a Beginnere* Course, and a two years' Ad- 
vanced Course, both to be pretu^ntod at the 
International Sunday School Convention 
meeting at Denver in 190S, as the L(>eson 
ConuBittee bad do right to teaue eitfacr 
conno, without the authority of the Con- 
vention. The subjects involved awakened 
wide diftcuMion in Sonday-achool joamaU 
and the religious preaa. 



The Intcrnationnl Convention (Denver, 
1902} accepted the plan for Beginners' 
lessons, but rejected the plan for separate 
Senior or Adult class lesgons. The events 
that followed, during the active existence 
of the Editorial Association, were related 
to poetal matters, syndication of Sundav- 
school material, special mioRionsrv teach- 
ing, uiimenrlaturc, improvement o? lesaon- 
helps and other Sunday-school periodicals, 
general Uniform lessons, teacher training. 
dentHninational relations in Sunday-school 
work, temperance IcisBDna, and graded !«»• 
sons. 

In 1904. by unanimous vote, the Asso- 
ciation petitioned the International Les- 
son Committee to make several material 
changes in the coarse of lessons for 
1906-11, whereby there would not be a 
break in the middle of the calendar year 
by passing from the Old Testament to the 
New, each course to continue through a 
calendar vear. Several minor soggeauoos 
were made, all of which were adopted by 
the Lesson Committee {g. v.), with due 
recognition of the source from which the 
aomstions bad come. This is perhaps 
sumcient to show the healthy inflaenoe 
exerted by the Editorial Association. 

It was an unwritten law, and the geo* 
eral practice of the Aseiociation, to make 
DO final delivery except by unanimoos 
vote ; matters that could not be so decided 
were deferred for the time. Discoswms 
were invariably unlimited and as invari> 
ably marked Sy Christian courtesy and 
forbearance each aa true fellowship always 
produces. 

The termination of active efforta by the 
Sunday School Editorial Aaociation waa 
not due to decadence; it occurred at high 
tide, upon the appearance of another and 
quite similar organisation with a larger 
scope than could be possible under the 
then existing conditions, and was sabject 
to call in any exigency that might possibly 
arise. 

C. H. BUCCALL. 

EDVCAnON IN OLD TESTAKEITT 
TDC£S. From the earliest times the He- 
brews eonsidered the education and train- 
ing of the oonunon people as of supreme 
importance. The sjHrit of their education 
waa intensely religiouii ; the distinction 
between "sacred" and "secular," which 
ha« proved a serious detriment to educa- 
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tioii in nuxleru liiuve, did uot fxi«t, "Th« 
fear of Jghovab (t. e., Irue pieij) i« the 
beginning (or chief part) of knowlwlge," 
njTS a wise man (Pror. 1:7), to which a 
later Mgc <i(l<l« tbttt it i« alito it« falliicM 
and crown (Ecclus. 1:16, 18). The aim 
of all eduostion was practical, rather than 
tlworetical; not laming, but doing, was 
considered th*? diicf thing (Sayings of 
the Psthere 1 : tS) ; but it always main- 
taintid a proper balance between Uieory 
and practice, eeeking to combine '^instmc- 
tion in the positire truths of the ancee- 
tml faith with prppHpation for the prac- 
ticnl duticti of life" (cf. Joaephng, con, 
Ap.. il. 16f). 

In the history of Hebrew or Jeviah edu- 
cation during Old Testament times, three 
periodn niav be disitinguifthcd: I. Prora 
Mcwee (c. 1200 B. C.) to Jouiah; 11. 
From the Refonn of Josiah (681 B. C.) 
to Ezra; III. From the arrival of Ezra in 
Jenualem (c 458 B. C.) to the Macca- 
Wan Age (£. 1*!0 B. C.) 

I. From aoses to Josiab. Moses, whoee 
Bcti%'i^ marks the beginning of Hebrev 
hietory, has been called "the greatest of 
sdioolmntttem." lie w»h Kuch only in the 
•eiiwu tU«t he inaugurated moremttnta 
which made popular instruction necessary 
and furnished much of the material which 
later generations eapantifd and userl as 
the hflKi.* of instruction. Fi,indamcntally 
Mu»ui did twu thinfcs: (1) ITc organized 
a national unity. (2) He proclaimed a 
religion of suificient power and vitality to 
bind together the various elements which 
eoDstituted the new nation. The wntch- 
word of thia religion vas: Jehovah Uie 
God of Igraci. Israel Che people of Je- 
hovah. In order tu impress this ct^ntral 
truth upon the people and maintain ita 
effeetivGoesB, the great leader furnished 
inatitutiunn whirh might serve as object 
lessons, as means of grace, as vchirlee of 
communion with the newly proclaimed 
(3od, and regulations govern iug the rela- 
tion of the jK'ople to their Uud and to ooo 
aiiothcT. Thun, force of circumstances 
made Moaea the founder of the moral, reli- 
gious, social, and civil laws and inatitu- 
tiong of the Hebrews, 

At firxt all this material was the poa- 
session of UiQ great leader, his associates, 
and his immediate aucceseors. The task 
waa to maku it the proiwrty of the com- 
mon people, through patient, persistent 



iuetroctioD in the tliioga taught bj Moees, 
Bipaaded and often reformalatad io niib* 
Be<jueQt generations. This wna doo* 
chiefly by three dassae of religious work- 
em: the prophets, the tiricata, and the 
viae men. la the beguuiing the three 
officers were not fully differentiated, but 
Jet. 18:18 ahon'E that during the period 
uuder discussion these various rinmrtn b^ 
came clearly detiued, each making ita own 
epeciHc contribution to tJie religious and 
ethical training of the people. Tbe 
prophet Bought to imprusa upon bis* Urn 
(!ultght«ued contemporaries hia aublbae 
conception of the character of Jcborah 
and of the divine ideals of rigbteouaoau, 
ordinarily by diret:t appeal to heart aod 
c-ouscience, in which tie resembles the 
modem preacher. The »Uf man also 
desired to make tbe divioe will known to 
others, but unlike the prophet and like 
the modem religtoua teacher, he addressed 
himself primarily to the intellect, m^- 
ing to remove intellectual difncultics or 
to preeent the reeaonableocis of liiti cause, 
con%'inc(^'d that the appeal to common sense 
wutild make an impression the result of 
which might be seen in transformed con- 
duet. One of the i,><lucative fuuctioua o{ 
the priest was to instruct the people in 
tlie prui>er performance of ceremonial arts 
aud excrciaes and to interpret their moral 
and flpiritual significance. It vaa aba 
hie duty to teach the people tbe Law of 
Jehovah, cnnsiRting not oiilj of ixf^ 
mt>nial reguiatiiiiiii, but aI»o of moral, 
aocial, and judicial precepts and ditee* 
tions. 

In the beginning, the teaching waa by 
teord of mouth. But with the general 
advance of culture, specially from the 
time of Uavid and Solomoa on, reading 
and writing became more common. Soon 
these teachers to»k atlvaatage of the new 
opportuuitiea of reaching a largar circle: 
the fiery orations of the prophet* were put 
into writing and distributed; ttie tradi* 
tions of tbe pa«t, accompanied by inter- 
pretations of tlicir religious aignificanoe; 
assumed literar}' form; while the lava of 
the prie-8t8 and sayiogB of tbe wise men aB 
wore put into more permanent form ; as a 
result of which duiiige moral nod rtll- 

?ioas education oould be made man 
ormal and systematic. 
No provision seems to have been made 
for the public tnsiruction of the ymtnf. 
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The word "Bdwol" ocean ncithcT in the 
OM Testament nor in the Apocrypha, 
«uU only once in the New Testament, and 
there not with refprvnce to a Jewish in- 
BtitnticHi (Acts 19:»). Thus the educa- 
tion of rhilciren wafi parety a domestic 
and family concern. Boys aecompaoied 
their fathers to thrir daily Uboni in the 
field or the workeliop, girl« were trained 
by their mothers in the domestic arts, 
ooolting, wearine, the makinjr of gu- 
meats, etc (Prov. 31:12, SI, H.) 
MoEJc, dnnoinff, and eonr ftenm to have 
been' prBoticvd. I'ndouWdly all thia 
imtnietion was given in a ri>Iigiouii spirit, 
but in addition, parents who cri[isidpri?d 
the fear of God the beginning of wiHtlom 
would give more direct religious instnic- 
tioQ concemiog Jehovah and his provi- 
dence over the people, the honoring of par- 
ents and ciders (Exod. 20:12; 21 : IR, 
irjrrov. 1:T: 19: US; aO: 20), tht sane 
tity of family life, the wonderful traditions 
of the past. At n later time the simple 
laws, practical rayings of the wise men 

SProT. 1:1-5), and the eougs of the poet* 
3 Sam. 1:17) all permeated by a rcli- 
fions atmofiphere, would be added. (See 
fW8, Religious Kducation among the.) 
Reading and writing (Judg. 8:14) were 
probablY the ])oi«cfi«ion of onlv the few, 
Dut with the general advanrc in culture, 
Hebrew <^hiMreu would be introduced 
more universally to the atudy of these and 
allied subjects, like arithmetic, geography, 
and hirtoTj-. It doc» not follow, however, 
that this led to the c»tabli)ihment of 
ecboola in the modern ^enw of that term. 
The only chaD|!« was in the case of chil- 
dren of the nristocTttcy, who were placi'd 
in the care of professional tutors (2 
Kings 10:1, 6). To what extent the 
"newtr" education spread among the com- 
mon people it is not pouible t« etate. 
"Yet Bucb fact« as Uiat Amoe and Micah 
among the literary prophets behmged to 
the ranks of tbn people : that Hesha, King 
of Hoab, could c:t)unt for reader* for the 
stele commeinvr«tiiig bis victnneg. that 
the workmen who excavated tl)c tunnel 
from the Virgin'a spring to the Pool of 
Siloom carved in the rock the manner of 
their work — these facts taken along with 
more than ou« paiaage of Isaiah (8:1; 
10:19, 'a child may write them,* cf. 
29:11, 12, the distinction between the lit- 
erate and the illiterate) eiiould make as 



paiHe bcfoTO drawing the line of illiteracy 
too high in the aocial scale." 

There has been in the post much mi»» 
conception concerning the place of th« 
MH:alled echooix of tke prophet* (an ex- 
pressiMi vithout Scriptural authority) in 
the educational evstem of the Uebrews. 
Laurie, for example, states (An Historical 
Swvni of Pn^Chrittian Education, p. 
8G ) that the schools of the prophets "were 
somewhat in the nature of theological 
iu8titution» and were presided over by a 
senior member fommtlj elected. Music 
and aacred poetry were studied n« well m 
the profounder aspects of theology ." 
And again, "the prophetic etiKlies apart 
from theology were . . . munic and 
verM, mathematics and Chaldean astron- 
omy, as well SB the law and ila spiritual 
interpretation." These claims find no 
support In tlio Old Teatament: Kennedy 
(article on "Education" in Hafitings' 
Dictionary of ike Bihh) is nearer uie 
truth when he eays: "All that the Scrip- 
ture narrative warrants us in holding is 
that in a few centers, auch oa Bethel {% 
Kings 3:3), Jericho (2 KiugH 2:5), and 
Gilgal (S Kings 4:38), men of prophetic 
spirit formed associatioug or brotherhoods 
(hence the name, 'sons of the prophets') 
for the puqwfie of stimulating their devo- 
tion to Jehovah through tlic common life 
of the brotherhood, Eitificalion, not edu- 
cation, was the main purpose of tkess so- 
called 'ackoola.' " Thia docs not mean, 
however, that informally and incidentally 
the younger members did not leani froro 
their elders; just aa the younger priests 
would be instructed by their seniors at 
the variiui* siiin'tiiiiTieB, 

n. from Josiah to Exnu In 621 B. C-, 
the Book of the Law, gencrnJIy identified 
Kith the Book of IJeuterouomj in its 
original form, was established by Joaiah 
at supreme. This significant act marks 
an epofh in the r^ltgious history of Igroel, 
for it inaugurated the movement which 
reached its calmination iu later Judaism. 
It had equally far-reaching conBe<inietices 
in the realm of popular education, for 
"through the emphasis which the Dentcr- 
Duomic law givers placed upon tlie imtruo' 
tioR of the cbitdrtn by their parents, they 
laid the fonndation for the later educa- 
tional eyBtem, which was the strength 
and glory of Judaism." (Kent, Ismel's 
hawa and Lrgal Prtcedcnts, p. 92). 
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Under Uip influence of Oie Devteronomic 
refonn mor^nwot. ittempts were made to 
enforce uPon erer; linelite the ncccMity 
of "ituitiUiiiB ri^ht relifnon and morality 
into bis chilurea and hoiuchold" (Ch«}iie, 
Jeai$h Heligious lAfe eJter the Exiie, 
p. 130). Tdu ideal &aa» expreuion in 
Qea. 18:19, "For I have known him 
[AJiraham], to the end thai kf mat/ coni- 
manii hi» children and kU hoti3eho!d after 
him, that they may keep the tray of Je- 
kovtth to do rigkleotuneas and jiutict," 
The statuteii and ordinances vith which 
the parents wen> familinr, and the wonder- 
ful thJDK'^ which they had seen. Ihey were 
rommandcd to U>ach to their ohildren and 
even thvir children's children. (Dent. 
4:9; 32:7, 8, 46.) The great trath* of 
their religion were to be Kept conatantly 
before the children. (Deut. 6:7; 11:19.) 
No changes seem to have bwn intrctduced 
in the t«sc'hinf; of the "secular" blanches, 
except as the further advance in civiliza- 
tion would lead a erowias nnmlwr of par- 
ent* to oppn the wider fields of teaming to 
their rhildrcn. 

The moral OJtd rtligiova tduMiion of 
the advits was not neglected. Fndoubt- 
edly the prophets, priests, and wise men 
continued their eflorts to instruct the 
peopl« in the will of their God. But addi- 
tiraal educational op|>ortunttirti were 
offered. The words of the law were to be 
inscribed upon large stones, by the high- 
way, where all might read (Dcat. 27 :l-8) ; 
the niler wa# to etudy tlic law all the 
days of his life (Deut 17:19) ; and among 
the cIo«ing words of the book is the exhor- 
tation that every seven years the law be 
read in the presence of the people, men, 
women, aod children (Dent, 31:9-13). 

m. From Ezra to the Maccabees. The 
coming of Ezra ti) Jorurcakm (c. 458 
B. C.) marks another important advance 
step in the educational history of the 
Jews. The exilic and early post-exilic 
period was a time of intense moral, spir- 
itual, and intellectual intercut, which 
found its chief expression in eitoiisive lit- 
erary activity. Thu traditions of the past 
were rewritten; the ptuphctic utterances 
were collected and edited ; and the legal 
system was adapted to present needs; so 
that less than a century after the return 
from Exile (&37 B. C.) tlie Jewish com- 
munity was in pustessiun of a multitude 
of writings which, even in the absence of 



regolar sdiools, coold be used by the reli- 
gions leaders for the iostmctioD of tbs 
common people. The opporlaoity thns 
offered was seiied by Bare and hia oo> 
workersL 

Ezra was *^ ready scribe in the law* 
(Ezra 7:6), who "bad set his bsart to ssik 
the law of JefaoTtb and to do it, and to 
Inch in Israel statutes and ordinancea* 
(Ezra 7:10). He socceeded in establish- 
ing the law as the regulating norm and 
final authority in every relation of life. 
The first reading of the taw created a pro- 
found imprceeion (Neh. 8-10), but if the 
inflaence of the book was to be maintained, 
it mtutt be oircolated and the people mast 
he made to know its conu-iits. This made 
the o$ct of the leather, already alluded 
to in connection with the first reading of 
the law (Neh. 8:7, 9), one of sapreme 
importance. Wellhausen scarcely ow^ 
emphasizes the edacatiooal sign ificance 
of this sge when he writes: **The Bible 
became the spelling book, the oommnmty 
a school, reltgion an affair of *»'«fHing 
and kaming. I'iety and education were 
inseparable; whoever could not read was 
no true Jew. Wc may say that in tfaia 
way were created the Mginnings of popu- 
lar education." (Isr. St. Jltd. Oesch. Mh 
ed. p. 208.) 

The synagogue where the religioos in- 
struction — ^that is, instniction in the law 
and, subacqacDtly, also iu other portions 
of the sacred writings — was giTen, was 
originally not a place of wor^ip, but a 
teaching institution (so PUilo and th« 
N. T.). In the words of Schuerer </7w- 
tofy of Jeviih People, II, p. M) : "Tbs 
main object of the Sabbath day assem- 
blages in the eynagoguc was not pabUo 
womhip in its stricter sense — that is, not 
devotion — hut religions instruction." Tbs 
origin of the jnstitntion is not quite daar. 
Whether Ezra was its founder, as tradi- 
tion claims, or not, its twginnitigs most 
be placed at least as early at his age. In 
a short time it spread throu^tMut all tlks 
towns and villages of Palestine, where it 
phivi-d on important part in the religions 
and cduratioiml life of the people. 

The public instruction in the eyna^ogiaa 
did not release parents from their respocD* 
sibility. It remained the dal7 of fa^er 
and mother to instrnd their diUdrso in 
the taw and the priucinlea of ri^t Iii> 
jng. Again and again oiildrcn arc tti^el 
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to obey the commandments and observe 
the instruction of their parent*. (Prov. 
6 : 20, 23 ; cf. 8 Tim. I : C. ) ZTerertbeleES, 
it vi&s ineritftble that the risc^ of a public 
educational institution should soon pro- 
[^U(!e a cisiu of profeitsional teachers — the 
•ibeg. In a eenise tlie propbete, prieeits, 
id wiM men, who did important educa- 
onal work even during tbc prc-i^sihc 
period, may be callcil profeiteional teach- 
ers. However, duriti); the post-exilio 
period, the voice of living prophecy ceased, 
while tho priest confined himsiolf more 
closely to bi« priestly duties, though tlie 
earlier scribes ewm to have come from 
the raukd of tbc prieetfi and Lcvitce. 
(Nch. 8:7, 9.) 

The teaching activity of the wise men 
continued; much of the didactic wisdom 
literature arose during the post-exilic age. 
But now the ecribes came to be in a epccial 
eenee the tearherfi of the people — wholly 
apart from though not necessarily opposed 
to the (mcrifiL-ittl priesthood — and they 
continued to Mereise a far-reaching in- 
fluence (luring the entire subsequent Jew- 
iah history. As is the csae witii the syn- 
ago^e, the origin and early history of 
the acribes cannot be traced. However, 
by the time of the Chronicler, the latter 
part of tJic fourth century B. C, they 
had become prui-miuently the learner and 
teacher cl&fs, and were already organized 
int« families or guilds (1 CbroQ. 2:55) ; 
and in the eiid they absorbed the older 
movement of the wise men, so that by the 
time of Jesus ben 8irach (soon after SOO 
B. C.) the two were practically india- 
tinf!ui»hable ; Joeus ben 8irach, the last 
of the great wise men, wao also a serine. 

Tile teaching of tlie scribes for the com- 
mon people was done largely in connec- 
tion with tlie synagogue senicea, though 
the privilege of reading and teaching in 
the aynagnguc wan by no meana limited to 
the aeribcs. For privalt wgttvciion, they 

fHtbcred their diitoipl^ in other places, 
'rom I'roverbs 1:20, 21, one may infer 
tlial the city gates or the adjacent broad 
places were Ui>ed as meeting pbices of 
tcacfaeta and papiU. At a later time, 

nera iMH-m to have been set apart for 
iu the temple precinctti (Jueephus, 
Ant- XII, 3:3), and other buildiripa may 
have been devoted to teaching purposes. 
However, motut of the inHtruction seenu 
to have bera given in private housea. 



"My son," says Jesns ben Sirach, "if thou 
•test a man of undaratanding, get the* 
betime unto him, and let thy foot wear 
oat the steps of his doors." (Ecclua. 
6:36.) 

The instruction was oral. The great 
aim was to impress the truth indelibly 
upon the memory, ao that the pupil could 
reproduce in identical tenna what was 
taaght. It is significant that in later 
Hebrew the ideaa "to teach," and "to 
learn" are expressed by a word which 
means literally, "to repeat." From the 
pupils iu tbpee schools the ranks of the 
scribes were rwruited ; but the priesthood 
and higher laity undoubtedly share<l the 
educational privileges, while the great 
masB of children were still dependent upon 
home teaching. The instruction in the 
schools of the scribes presupposed prior 
elementary training in reading, writing, 
and other branches of learning, but this 
mn»t have been, largely at least, domestic, 
fur there is no cvidenca of the cxutencc 
of elementary schooU prior to the Greek 
period, and they did not become numer- 
ous until during the first pre-Christian 
century, chiefly through Uiu efforts of 
Simon Ben Snetah, a president of the 
Sanhedrin (c. 75 B. C). 

The Ureek conquest of Wcetcru Aaia by 
Alexander (333-332 B. C.) was followed 
by the spread of Greek ideas and customs 
throughout Paleiitine and adjacent coun- 
trica, and exerted a decided iullucnoc upon 
Jewish educational life. Naturally tJia 
Jewa in Palestine were affected less by 
these new forces than the Jews of the dia- 
persion, especially those who had settled 
in the newly founded city of Alexandria 
iu Egypt. Nevertheless, the Maccabeaa 
uprising furnishes abundant evidence that 
Palestine and even Jerusalem did not 
remam untouched by Hellenism. It ia 
not improbable that along with other 
idea£, Greek erlueational methods found 
a foothold in i'aleetine during the third 
century B. 0. (1 Mac 1:14; a Mac. 
1:9, 12). In geuerat, the Greek conqoeet 
resulted in popularizing education (I 
Mao. 1:57), and in emphasizing some of 
the "aecolar" elements which received leas 
atteotioD during the earlier periods. 
Coiiu'^ming this later age, the judgment 
of Laurie (p. 93) is probably correct: 
"We may fairly conclude that for about 
four ceulurics before Christ, elementary 
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instruction was geoerslly acccssible 
through individual public teaching or 
parental teaching, and that clever and 
energetic boys could thus raise themulvea 
above the humbler ranks of poverty. Pop- 
ular edocation was, however, education by 
the a>-nagogii«, which brought hom« to 
every small comniunitr of Jews the cen- 
tral i(l(« of their faith and the system of 
morality and law biucd upon it." 
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EDUCATION OF THE WILL— Ser 

Will, EiacATioji of tuk. 

EDUCATIOKAL AaClTCIES 07 THE 
CHXIECH, COaEELATION OF THE,— 
By the correlation of the educational 
agencies of the church is meant the adop- 
tion of a plan adequate to surround every 
boy and girl in the parish with all pos- 
Gtble helpful influences and so harmoni- 
ous in all ita parts that there shall be no 
overlapping or unneccMdry endeavor. 
The natural center of thie correlation is 
the Sunday eehool, in which arc brought 
together for the longest continuous time 
the largeet number of the young people of 
the church. The ideal for corraUtion ia 
that thf church «hnll fumi«h, or aee that 
there \i furnished, for all its children 
wholesome influences Bufficient to en- 
sure their phyBical, mental, social, and 
rcliiriouB welfare. 

The church aliuuld not divorce inBtruo* 
tion from expreeaion. It should^ ao or- 
ganize the religious training of it« youth 
that they are trained in right conduct in 
order that they may "know the doctrine'* 
by doing Chrmt's will. Habits of reli- 
gious expression are formed exactly hn 
other hahit« are est^lisbed, and tb« 



church sbould give religion the benefit of 
all the reeearch in psydiology and peda- 
gogy which is »o rapidly improTing the 
methods of the public BchooU. 

The arguments which hare tecured for 
the church graded Sunday-ediool cnr- 
ricula will ttleo make clear the neoeoaitj 
for graded worship aod graded ezpreosioiL 
A child must he taught to live a full life 
in the world aa he kcowa it> and hia rdt- 
gioue life Ehoold incresw with his ex- 
panding horizon. As one church has ex- 
preeaed it, "The Church Scbool" sets 
forth a program of graded cxpreaaioa ■• 
follows: "The charartcristic cnvironmoik 
of the Primary child ia the hume; of 
the Junior child, the play circle and the 
school ; of the Intennediate vouth. ejiter* 
ing upon tho lai^cr world, tlic church a* 
a pantih and the city; of the Senior, the 
country and the world. Ettch of theu 
should be studied with a view to discov- 
ering what each environment offers in the 
way of opportunity for wrrice." 

Often thia correlation Kbould be made 
not only in respect to the activities within 
a particular church, but also between its 
own activity and the aotivitiec of a neigh- 
boring institution, such as a eister church, 
the Y. M. C. A., the public library, or the 
public playground. The result to be de- 
sired hy me oorrelation of ageociea may 
be stated in definite terms, differing 8'> 
cording to local needs and apnlinnoes. A 
definite statement that would bo applic- 
able to maoy churches would be that tlacie 
ought to be a Sunday-school class, a plan 
for church attendance, a social club, or 
a gymnasium clam, a summer camp, and 
a definite diannel for »ervii;e for every 
hoy and girl in the Suuday school between 
eight years of age and maturity. No 
doubt every pastor has a plan, but it 
would bo of advantage to have it more 
clearly outline*!, and to have the ooostitn- 
ent organizationa coDBcionaly woric in 
accordance with it 

If religious exprowLioo is part of the 
proccs« of religioun teaching it must 
follow ttiat tho organtzationH that have 
epniu^ up as agimeMB (or the expresaioo 
of religious life, must he correlated with 
the church school and that one board of 
officers administer both parts of the edtir 
cational program. 

I. The Correlating Committee. The 
oorielating commitwe should wosibt of a 
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oommittw of thr««, five, or e^cn mnn* 
ben, to be known as the Edvcalional 
Commiltee of the Church. The Eiluca- 
tiotul Cotmnittee should be one of the 
icgnlar staoding oomniittees of the 
Chnrch Board, ses^ioo, or other ccntiul 
executire body iu the locul church. It 
should Bustaiii the sane relationaliip ta 
the Sunday school that a school board 
BU8t&in8 to a system of public schools. 
(See Committee on Religions-Education.) 
The Executic6 Officer. The cxccntire 
offimr of the Educational ConunittM 
ahould be a superintendent, or, if poseible 
a director of religious education {q. v.) 
vrho is a trained oducatioaal expert for 
thi* work. This officer would superio- 
tend the Sunday school, train the teachers, 
aod hare general directiOQ of all edocs- 
tional organixations of the church. 

Svndof/ SchtKtt Ckurdt Axial 

(tndt Ofiportunili/ Opportuntty 

Itrginnnra 

Prinary. Socials. 

Junior Chnnli Cirl Soouls. 

Atteodaooe 
Lcawue. 

latenaodutc. ■ . Chundi Kiii^ts of 

Attendanee King Arthur. 

League. Kio^B 

Dau^Un. 

Sestor Ooafifmatna KBif:ht« of 

"Inw for Kins Arthur. 

Boyi and for Tho GirU' 

CirU. Club. 

Pewti (or Buys' Chri«liaa 

daana. Endeavor. 

Th« Dtpartmental Prvgrama. The 
general program of all depsrtmenta of 
the church school {or "Sunday school") 
Hhould consitit of three partn, lut folloir.<i: 

1. Period of real and reverent warship, 
suited to the age, eiperieucej and needs of 
the department. 

i. Period of instruction. This is the 
regular class period. Qraded liessons will 
Btiit the subject matter to the needs of the 
studenta. 

3. Period of training for and in Chri»- 
ttaa service. It is desirable that these 
tliree periodB be united under one admin- 
iRtration. 

The third period of this program will 
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take the plaoe of the Junior^ Intermediate, 
and Senior societies now meeting under 
separate mid-w(>ek meetings of the 
separate management. There may be 
clatses for various purpoees, bat the de- 
partmeot u a whole vill »cldom n«ed to 
call an extra uacmbly. 

This arrangemeut secures the attend- 
ance of all who are members of the Sun- 
day t)chool upon the young people's ex- 
pnweional servicer It secures a correla- 
tion of instructiuu and expression ; aj>d 
finally, it secures a unity of superviaion 
that prevents the overlapping of agcncioB. 
The practicability' and oBefulneBa of 
»uch corrclatidu may be mure manifest 
by indicating upon a chart the relation* 
wipe which are actually being followed 
OQt in one church. (Chart furnished by 
W. B. Forbusth, Ph.a) 



Oynnanwn 

Play-bMir. 

Boys'!. 
Girli' I. 

Boys' II. 
Boys' III. 
Guk' U. 

Boys' IV. 
Boys' V. 



Youag 
MotT 

Young 
Women L 



Camp Smkt 

Benevolmt. 
BeoerokoL 

Bracvoknt. 



Boys' Camp 1. Mwtngrr 
GirV Cunp I. Bcrrvx. 

Club Work. 

Junior Choir. 



Bm'Canipn, 
GvV Camp II. 



QubWorit. 
Gytn. Lewkca, 

S. S. Trmclum. 
C. E. Work. 
VAtm. 
Senior Choir. 



The chart requires pome ezplanstioa. 
Note that everything is done by grades; 
The g>-mnasium and the camps are gradefl 
to parallel departments and groups of 
classes in the Hunday m-hool. Tlie social 
clubs also follow the maiu liuct^ of child 
development. The opportunities of nerv- 
ice grow more varied with the increasing 
age, ability and freedom of the young 
people. In the column devoted to 
"Church Opportunity" the church at- 
tendance leagues precede the confirma- 
tion classes and the aettag apart of spe- 
cial ppws for special clasBes. There is 
some peril in encouraging young people 
Ui become church members before thie.^ 
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hftve formed the babit of chnrcb attend- 
ance. The junior choir uid a wecld; 
stoTT-eermoQ help at this poi&t. Later, 
the habit haviug Wu formed, the regular 
aermon and the senior dioir are helpful 

Sioatt. The cooSrmation claasea are 
erod only to church ait«nd&nt«. 

Vlhea a studcut is pruniotvd from one 
department of tlie schoul to auother, he 
paoKfl by virtue of that promotion into 
all tbe phases of the worlc of the new de- 
partmvjit. At tbc cIom of the Senior 
course Uic schuol aboald malce it a part 
of its buainefis to see that each otu- 
dent is actiyely identified vith sumc 
of the adult organ Lzat ions of the cborcb, 
and the church receiving them should 
inuDedifltely set them to wotk and keep 
them at work. Home has aptly re- 
marked: "Tbe idle cooTcrt is in gnnr 
danger than the unconverted idle." The 
launching of this program should be pre- 
ceded by an educational campaini which 
must imluile tins whole churcK The 
chants it •lu^geiitH irill then be indorxecl 
br an intellij;cnt public aentimenL The 
Educational Committee should ^o about 
ita work tactfully, with no undue ahov 
of authority, and at all times should be 
tolerant when dealing vith eetsbliehed 
costoma. 

n. Ag:eiiciu for Teacher Training. 
Th« church ahouM plan for the future 
of its 8chool; it should train teachers not 
only for to-day but for to-morrow. (See 
Teacher Training.) In tbc training of 
teachers there ahoiud be hours of general 
preparation followed by careful special- 
ization for work in the different depart- 
ment*. Correspondence courses should be 
encouruKml where class work is not pos- 
sible. (See Biblical Instruction by Cor- 
respoadeace.l 

The churen should train lenders as well 
as teachers, and for this purpose it sliould 
provide a training claaa or classes in 
which officers are given ahort coursee of 
study to prepare tnem for their specific 
duties. (See Leadership, Trnining for.) 
Superintendents, a»sistaut SDiH-riiiteml- 
ents, lieoda of departments, eecrelaries, 
UbrarianB, the chairmen of important 
committees also — such as missions, tem- 
perance, evangelism — should receive spe- 
cial training. Thie truiuiiig Hhuuld be 
givtn 80 far as poi^sible in tho local acbool. 
Part of the cooree would be common to oU 



and conld be studied in a large claee and 
the specialization followed in emaller 
groups. Where the church has access to 
A City Training School iq. v.) and Insti- 
tutee or iostitutioQa of learning offering 
special courses, it should work in co- 
operation with them for tbe advaneed 
training of its own leaders. The Edtica- 
tioual Committee and officers should make 
a careful selection among its young people 
of the future leaders and teachers. Fre- 
quent opportunity should be oflered for 
conreraation regarding life problems of 
leadvn<hip and these ^ntd lead directly 
into actual Mtrricr. The object of traift- 
iug should be to fit each vomff pereoQ to 
become an intipUigent and skill«l worker 
in some activiW of the Kingdom onder 
the direction of thv church. (Sec Voc*- 
tion Day in the 8. 8. ; Yocatioiul InstroD* 
tion.) 

m. The Local Church sad the Ednct- 
tional Znstitutioiis. The local cbureh 
Ukokx to tlie college man or woman for 
leadenhip' It expects those who come 
from ita denominational institutions to be 
prepared as Bible teachers, leaden of 
boys' and girls' work and of athletic «h 
tivities, or to assume places as superin- 
tendents and oJBcers. It han a right to 
expect courses in religious education to W 
available at college and of such stitmg and 
cominandiug interest that students will 
catch a vision of the dignity of rcligioiu 
service and return to the liome efaan^ 
equipped and willing to render the dasind 
service. 

The Bible and misaionary training 
KchooU are rendering a great service, but 
the church has a right to expect that theic 
schools consider the problem of dt:TelopiBg 
a normal life and growth as well u tbt 

firobtem of mlvsge and re«cae for sack 
ives as have been misspenL Such MbDob 
sliould enlarge their scope and train for 
teaching in the home churches aocordtne 
to approved edttcational principlen. Tlv 
call in not for a smaller uuiuber of mu- 
sionaries and settlement vorkan, but for 
a larger number of trained wiwken fv 
the harvest fields at home. (See S^ 
gious Training Sdiooht.) 

The churches, also, feel tfauudna 
vitally related to tbe theological seaii- 
naries. They are placing a new ioUrprvta- 
tion nppn the teaching fanetioo of thi 
minister sod tbcy expect him to mck 
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^ra the eeminiry prcpftred not only for 
' th« pulpit, but for the educational IcMer- 
ship of the church. (See Pastor and the 
S. S.) The Qtiitf of teschmg ageDciee in 
the local chnrrh reaches out in order to 

tfiad BQpport in the colleges, training 
achools, eexQinarivs, and grot mstitutioss 
of the church. 

An intimate relation and clear under- 
Htanding between general organizations, 
the local boards of public e<lucatioii, and 
the committeea on religioofi education in 
the locftl church is essential to the corre- 
ktioa of work in the churchoi*. The gen- 
eral policies and practical workiugs of 
tho)<« various organizations will be most 
effectire as they serve with unified pur- 
pose a closely articulated ayatem of reli- 
gioos education. 

W. S. Atheabv, W. B. Forbush, and 
FjuuncLis 1[cEt,fbk8H. 

EDTTCATXONAL FUITCTIOir OF THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.— Several factors have 
combined duriiif; tlic last quarter century 
to make clear to what cxtvut the Sunday 
ftchool may and ought to he a real educa- 
tional institutioD. Amoof* these are : the 
incTcase of conftdeRco amon^ educaton; in 
the value of the study of the cbild mind 
and the development of that mind, uji too- 
ditioniiig every ajiproarb made to the 
child itself; tlie impFovvment in Uie meth- 
od! in the conunon schoola due to this 
fact; the growing nnderstatidiug that we 
cauDot educate the child at any poiut 
without some influence on all his nature; 
the growing underBtanding that people 
may %e train^ in reepcct to morale and 
religion jufft as in any other qualities, 
and that the moraU and religion resulting 
from such training are just as vita] aa 
any that can come from appeal to more 
primitive emotions; the knowledge that 
growth in religion in the c-hild follows a 
certain, determinable counw aa doea 
growth of body and iniud ; the fact that 
tiiere is very much in common between the 
ordinary educational proce««e» and the 
securing of right moral and religiotui 
natures; and, Imally, that the home and 
common sehoola are not filling their func- 
tion of securing righteous purposes and 
behavior on the p«rt of youth. (See 
Home, The, aa an Agency iu Religious 
Bducatioa; Psychology, Child.) 

This coDvictiou that the Sonday scbool 



haa a vitally educational function is 
merely a part of the more general one — 
that all human qualities, desirable or un- 
desirable, are educable and that it is the 
duty of society to strengthen the right 
qualities and eradicate the unde«irahla 
ones in every pof«ible way. 

Tlie most obvious shorteoming of the 
general system of education at present ia 
in respect to the moral and religious a»- 
pcctx of cliaracter. This weakness is quite 
frankly recognized by the mo-st alert of 
secular educators, and is admitted with 
increasing alarm. These men realize that 
the real purpose of oil education is right 
character, and admit that the Kchools need 
the help of other inntitutions to secure it. 

It must be recognized at the outik^t tliat 
there ie some correlation between knowl- 
edge and righteousness. This means that 
Soplo who have knowledge are not ao 
ble to m-rong-doinR ts are ti^ose who 
are ignorant. The correlation is not high 
enough, however, to justify depending oa 
knowledge alone, for tliis docs not lead 
with sufficient certainty to righteous char- 
acter, to sane choices, and to wholesome 
conduct. Therefore the knowledge and 
efficiency sought by the schools are im- 
portant even in moral and religious educa- 
tion, hut something eW must be done 
which tlie common m'IiooIm have not found 
s way to do. (See Organization, 8. 8.) 

This is just the point at which tbe Sun- 
day school is in a poeition to render its 
iavalnable service to humanity. Ita task 
is to secure right motivi'^ and ideals, and 
fuse them with this knowledge and effi- 
cieney secured through general educar 
tion — in a word to increaK the correlation 
between knowledge and right choices by 
adding right purposea. 

In order to do this the Snnday school 
ought to fit its work just as closely as pos- 
sible to that of the schooK We may 
profit greatly by the methoda which have 
Deen ascccsfully need in general edu- 
cation, in so far as we carry them over 
naturally and appropriately into the field 
of character and condu(rt There should 
be a greatly increased community of pur- 

goee and exchange of experience between 
unday sehool and other teaehcra just b»- 
cause tbey ore doinj? complementary work 
with the ttsme childreu. Ways ahould be 
found to strengthen tlie moral and reli- 
gious porpoeee of tbe general teacher and 
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the podacogical appreciafioQ of th« Sdd- 
day-BobooT toadter. There oof^ht to be 
joint iiicflin):9 ind diacoBeJoot, leadiiiK 
io the h«rmoniziDjt of pUne of th««e two 
groapfl of teachers for the complete edn- 
cttitai of the children. In gach a Bchcnie 
of complete, ■11-rou»il rilu<«itiot) the Sun- 
day school, if it improvw ite opportuiiity, 
may ctnne to have a unique place — a more 
ezteoded place than its adrocatee have 
ever imafrinMl. It will build on what is 
done in the borne and school, but it will 
oaoBcioufily add to theK aoand cultnre io 
reelect to moral reapoasibilitj, in reapect 
to the Bpirita&l nature and ita function, 
in rciipect to conscience, and in respect to 
ponsonal and itocial religioo and its ezprea- 
sion in practice. 

There is no antitbeais between the edu- 
cational function of the Sunday school 
and any other of it« ftmctions. There has 
been some disposition to pot edacatioo 
and evangelinn into opposttion. As a 
matter of fact the enngelistic pereiusion 
of personality is nwre Bore and ntore 
meaningful if it has been preceded by 
equally evangelistic education of the emo* 
tions, of knowlndffe, of will, and of con* 
doct. The evangelistic appeal in futile 
unless it be followed up with education of 
the whole pernionBlitj'. An educated 
eboice of Chnst an Saviour is more mean- 
iiif^ul than A epon tatieouo or huphazard 
one. It has been too much felt that edu- 
cation relates only to knowledge and rea- 
n>n. The eawtiooB and desires are quite 
aa subject to education and as much in 
need of it as is the iotellc'ct. What we 
really need is that all uur education nhalt 
be persuasive and evangelistic j and that 
all our evangelism shall be haccd on the 
whole structure and nature, rather than 
on a mere part of personality — Uial i», 
ahall be educative. Kvangelifim which is 
not cducutive in its effects darkens the 
life rather than illumines it. (See 
Evangelism through Education.) 

When we speak of education in respect 
to morals and religion, we imply at once 
that we arc nuturaUy endowed with moral 
and TeUgious qualitiea — that these qual- 
ities do not come from without, but arc as 
native to us as our body or miud. If 
thaw spiritual qualities are natural, they 
•re nibject to grnwth and unfnldinfr under 
the proper nurture juat as ttm body and 
mind are. Urowth aud unfolding, bow- 



ever, imply time. It hat been one of tbf 
tao«t penutcafc of tbe fallacies of nli^os 
thinkiog, that the religious and i^int- 
ual nature of man arises and flowers bj 
some artificial and lawleas device which 
allows the n^lect of the «l«iiints of 
growth and tiutc. This ooooqition has 
wTOOgbt havoc to the spiritual life of 
many rtgbtvishing people. Others, trust- 
ing to acme strikinj; emodonal experience, 
hare dwarfed the life by lat«r neglect 
Many, feeling that the rclixioos life u 
impossible without each an eipehenee, 
hare ignored their natural iipiritual quali- 
ties and have allowed thent to be eclipsed 
by those loss lofty. A spiritual birth ts 
not the proof and measure of spiritual life; 
a growing spiritual and reli^ous natan 
is the evidence of the epiriciul birth. 

If these things are true it becomes at 
once neeessarv and possible to examine and 
determbe wiiat traitji, or characteristics, 
or elements entt-r into the moml and rdi- 
giouB nature of man. While we cannot 
educate quality without intluencing all, it 
is not safe to tiy to educate personality u 
a vague and lofty unity — trusting that 
all proper special qualities will be de- 
relopetl adequately as a hy-product of thi 
general process. It ia too complex for 
thnt; therefore, consciotu attention must 
bo given to many soparalo a«pecla of it 
all the time. 

Tbe following classes of qualities hsn 
a large place in the structure of human 
personality, including the spirituat: our 
desirt^s and emotions; our experience snd 
habits; our knowledge and ideas; oar 
standards and ideals; our choices tai 
conduct. All of these traits arc nibjMt 
to education. 'Iliey may grow or dimin* 
iah ; thev may become more f-roea or mere 
exact; tncy majr come to encourag* richt- 
eousne«s or to inhibit it. Whatever t- ■ r 
fate they make up our natures. This v 
cnually true of the religious naton. 
Trie»e qualities make us what wc are, stvl 
there is no regeneration without ngeif 
erating them. 

It was stated above that there is a co^ 
relatiou between information and ti/i/t- 
eoasDcss. This is also true of the otaer 
groups of qualities. There is still itnaltr 
correlation between desires and ooadoct, 
between right habits uod standanls md 
i'dnduct; l>etwM>n purpose and oondnci 
because of this it at oooe W m iwi i tin 



duty of teaohera of diaracter to find the 
best wmjn to strengthen and deTelop every 
right dcaire aad impulse and to weaken 
the wrong ones; to incrMM helpful knowl- 
edge; to form euniid habits of thinlcing, 
of diOMing, and of acting at the expense 
of lovr babita; to erect lofty ataodardfl 
aiid idealfi of life instead of moan ones. 
The Sunday-school tcnchur may feet aa- 
anred when he in doing these tilings that 
be ia educating tiie moral and religious 
life. 

It must not be forgotten that this eoD- 
scious education of character ie greatly 
strengthened by any Ktrong, suitable, emo- 
tioiml app«al8 Uiat may secure a deep 
internal purpose. A wholesome general 
choice or purpose makes more »ife orcry 
indiTidual decision. It ia the united tcsti* 
mony of many men tlmt thin traufirormed 
purpose may be had by the vision of Jeaua 
Chriet and a cardial acceptance of him tui 
k-ader and Saviour; ami that desires, 
habit<i, ideuK «"d tboicua may be righted 
and flttengthened by this purpose. There 
is nothing in the idea of education to 
deny thie. Thia resource must be used as 
a vital part of tho procciw of education 
in character. Before it, bowerer, should 
come the can^ful education of all the con- 
tributing elciueuta; aud it should he fol- 
lowed by that education and training 
which will apply this new purpose to every 
featnre of character. 

In general tlicre are Just two ways !n 
which the Sunday-achool teacher can edu- 
cate personality in respect to any of these 
elements tliat go to make it up. In the 
fiiwt place, he may try to gtimulale the 
personal qualities by direct appeals. This 
ia the claseic method of education. It 
means that teachers appeal Id one form 
or another to what ia within the nature 
in the effort to imprem it. We teach, we 
inBtnict, we exhort. This is the metliod 
of the claasroom and the pulpit. It is 
better for itifonnstion than for conduct. 
ThuH may one reach the emotiong, arouse 
deeiiea, convey information. 

In doing this important part of the edu- 
cation of penwuulity effectively it ia im- 
perative that the lieet poesible selection 
and grading of materials of instruction 
be made. In making this scK-ction of 
matter the first question is not whether 
it in iti the Biiile or out of it : but is rather 
whctliur it ie the most suitable that can 



possibly be found to meet the exact epir- 
ituol needs of tlie child for whom it ia 
selected. If, for any reason, a modem 
instance of God's dealing with his chil- 
dren or of man's responiie to the Father 
can be made more vivid, more inspiring, 
more appealing to tlie child than Biblical 
inctanoeB, tlic modem teaehor muet be 
able to nm the former, just as the Master 
did iu his beaching. It is quite immate- 
rial whether we use Bible pasaagca to illus- 
trate modem conditions, or use modem 
illuiitretiong of Bible truth. God's truth 
til i.>qiinlly true and uqually sacred no 
matter when it cogues to light (See 
Kxtra-BibUcal Studlea.) 

In the second place, character, and all 
the clemciHs of character, may be edu- 
cated through eiprestion. Thia is the 
reverse of the ordinary inatniction. It 
Is thoroughly accepted in general educa- 
tion tiiat action is more educative of tlie 
permn who i» acting than stimulation or 
impression con be. It is fur this reason 
tliflt Laboratories, shops, clinics, and moot 
courta exiet. Sunday schools have not 
yet come to realiie the tromendoos educa- 
tional value of socuring actual expressioo 
of the impulses which presuraBoly are 
aroused by good teaching. As an insti- 
tution for the education of character and 
life the Sunday school must find wayn to 

S*Te actual practice in cbooeing and act- 
g fn accordance with the best ideabi and 
which tlie pupils have. Thia can 



be done only by making pupils realize tliat 
the home, the street relations, the school, 
the ganicH are the clinics in which the 
teachinga about sympathy, truthfulnces, 
honesty, unaelflsbnoss and otlier features 
of Christlikenesfl must be practiced if at 
alL It ia only through this ezpreseiva 
aide of the personal cjoalities. in eelf-«acri- 
fice and social gcmoe, that we can de- 
velop and fortify tliL- life witli the results 
of experience; crystallize p«rpo«e« into 
habits; and transform individual moral 
victories of the will into hahits of right 
decisItH]. (Sunday Schoc^ and the Edu- 
cated Man.) 

The Sunday school aa a achool of 
morals and religion muat use both the 
aliove methodn. It must appeal in such a 
way as to >itimuluti- the proper impulses, 
cultivate right desires, guide in right 
thinking ', it must also find ii-ay« i^xi to 
inspire and goide the actual eipreasions 
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of life as to furniflh fine experiences, build 
^p right Imbil-'i, and nccurc skill in right 
conduct. Certain tncttt concern ing lender- 
ship may be taught; certain desires and 
emotions respecting it may be aroused; 
but ai-tual leadership is only to be secured 
by practice in leading. (Sac Ijcaderfthip, 
Training for.) It ie much Uic Hamc with 
alt the [wrsonal qualitiiis of the rfligiooa 
and npiritosl life. ^ ^ Galloway. 

EDUCATIOHAL VALUE OP PLAT.— 
See Play ah a Factob in Relioeoc^ 

Education. 

EFPICIEKCT IH THE STTHDAY 
SCHOOL.— Skk Edi'cational Fi'Ncrio» 
OP TJXE S. S. ; Mokal amd RELiorors 
Education, Tests of EpriciEixr m; 

STAKDABD8, S. S.; SUHDAT SCHOOL COUN- 
CIL OP Btaxorltcal Denouihatioks. 

EOOLESTOH, EDWAED (1837-1902). 
— Clerpyman, editor, and author. Bom 
in IncliAiia; ordained to the ministry ia 
the Methodittt Rpincopal Church, 18£?; 
engaged iu paetorutes during ten yean; 
editor of Liith Corporal, a juvenile paper, 
Chicago, IdCG-CY; editor XatwruU Sunday 
Sckooi reacher, Chicago, 18€7-70 (con- 
tributing c<lttor during Bcveral years fol- 
loiring) ; literary editor of The Indnimd' 
ent. New York, 1870-72; editor Hearlh 
and Home. New York, 1871-72; paator 
"Church of Chrigtian Endeavor," Brook- 
lyn, N". T., 1874-79; author of several 
popular works of fiction, and participant 
in important United States governmental 
reHfWHfiibilitiefl. This biographical oat- 
line indiofttes the really brief {wriod of his 
activities along Huudiiv-itdiool lince. 

Physically, Edward Egfilt^stuu was more 
than usually fine, with dark curling hair 
thickly clustering to his shoulders, eyes 
keen and flaidting, and heavy beard- 
Uifted with a full, sonorous voice and 
fluent in epeoch, hia personality was pat^ 
ticulurly plcasliig, and he was promptly 
acclaimed and recognized as ft leader and 
competent teacher of teachers, hid lesaoa 
expositions and practical hinta in the 
National Sunday School Teacher win- 
ning great favor, and his institute and 
conventiou work being of a very high 
order and In great demand, with varied 
and unique 'Tlrill lessonn." Hie hearers 
were profoundly impressed, as witli black- 



board and TepetJtioiis by his audii-ni-c hr 
taught them "Tbo Art of Gaining Atten- 
tion," *<The Art of Quortioning," "llpw U' 
Study a Leeson," and other topics directly 
rulatcd to the development of teachers^ 

This ted to the ptabtication of two email 
volmnes in 1669, tlie fini of which wju 
entitled Sunday School ConvenOona aad 
Institutei: udik Stt^geaOonjt on Counfy 
and Township Orffanizattonr, Its main 
purpose is indicated by the title and it wai 
rich in useful working outlines. It wu 
followed by tlic Maniuu: a Practical Quid* 
to Stinday-Sehool Wort, which was apU; 
characterized aa "tboronghly alive with 
interest and eameatDCM . . . great direct- 
natiL aimplicity, and force." 

flu third National Sunday Sdioal 
Convention was held in Newark, N. J., ia 
1869, after an interval of ten years froo 
the previoas oonvcntion. At that tinw 
Mr. ^^leston was chairman of the "Bxix- 
utive Committee of the Illinois State Sun- 
day School Convention, and also chaimiaD 
of the C^>nuatttee tliat iasueil the call for 
the Newark Convention ; as auch be called 
the latter to order and waa its bnainm 
manager. He ^wke several timea, jft 
made out one formal and thoroughly cbar- 
acteristic addreaa, urging its hearera at itt 
close to "go home better men, wiaar men. 
fuller men, 'crajier* men in Sunday-aduol 
work." 

In lits editorial articlce and in pabUc 
address he was impatient and outapokea 
with re^rd to Sunday-school shams; be 
waa not favorable to grading or gnd*!! 
lesson material ; h« declared that "all o*- 
tentatious machinery is a humbug and t 
sham, and we waste power enough in run- 
ning the machine to double ite reaultt." 
Up rtpclared that "Sunday-school work«a* 
fdloil willi rinpiricism, and what may be 
called the habit of shallowneas has beoone 
too much fixed. . . . It ia time we hi4 
done with bobby riding; every good thiof 
is ridden to deatlL" 

In the National Sunday School (^)ii- 
veation of 1873, he stood almost alooe ia 
opposition to one uniform le-sson plan, a&d 
oontessted heroically the popular tide, b 
reply to an impaasioned address by Mr 
B. F. Jacobs (q. V.) ia favor of OQivenal 
uniform teesons, Mr. Bggleaton decland 
that it was "a movenumt badnrard; It 
would pull down good echoola ; produce i 
dead level nniionnity; place a iBortpge 
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on Sunday-ivliool worlt for (Jie succeeding 
t«n vMre; but rtalizftd th«t he was in s 
IicIpIeM minority, jet roust etaad Sy hia 
convictions." itis personal efforts in Sun- 
day-School irork were praotically com- 
pleteil at thiB time, he announce^], acd 
tht^nccforvard he would devote himself to 
litvrory purEiiits. But in 1880, in an 
urtiflc lor a Sumtlaj-school bachers* 
periodical, he rt-ferrod to "the unpractical 
idealiiiin preTalent," and ctsimed that "the 

3 stem of rigid adhprenoe to one lesson for 
] tlic KC'hool, cumhtHtN] with seloctions 
now sDd tiien of sutijet^ts fit only for a 
theological semioair, >^ not in accordance 
vith practical wiMom. ... 1 am not 
too severe when I call this nnpractical 
idealimi, though I kow, to my cost, the 
nwful result of aessiling the ^reat t^od- 
desft of Diana vhom Epbesos and all tho 
vorld worsliipeth » q ^ Bt*OKALL. 

EOTPTIAHS.— See Nox-CnBiSTiAK 
ScttirruREs; Reliqioos Education, 

AXCIENT, HlSTOKl' OF, 

EICBEE DATS,— See Cubistiak Veab. 

EXOnOir. PLACE OF, IK THE £E- 
IXOIOVS XSUCATIOK OF THE YOJnSQ. 
— The tearher followH the pitychologirt in 
recognizing the neceasitj of allowing for 
the play of feeling in the individual life. 
Some teachers have been tenipt«d, and 
pcrhapa a few still arc, to overemphasLM 
feeling at the expense of thoughtnilness, 
and ue appeal to the will. (See Will, 
Education of the.) But the fact remain^ 
that education of whaterer kind imptiea 
by its venr nature the presence of impul* 
aive eawrgies rooted in feeling. Emotional 
clcmontSj or clcmcnta of feeling in aseocia- 
tioD with an object or an idea, are the 
mainspring of education. They giro to 
it both energy nnd'dirertion. 

Fundamentally, the life of feeling baa 
either of tvo standard directions. It con- 
ttsts of the pleaonrablo sccompanimeDta of 
experience, whic^h give to life its positive 
tendency; and, on the other hand, pain- 
ful or onpleaaant accoiQpiiiiiae&ts, vhicb 
give ri» to aversion. Aliowing for tha 
ncociwity of avoiding overBtimulation of 
feeling, and especially the dangerouH tend* 
eney to aronae in the young precocious 
manifestations of emotion in forms be- 
longing to adult life, it is clo^r that reli- 



gi-MW education must depend wry Urgely 
fur it« suctwas upon the riglil use' of emo- 
tional appeaL The young heart has to 
leim to "abhor" that which is evil, to 
''cleave to" that which is good. Th« 
fundamental emotional attitudes of at- 
traction and avcrsioD reach their highest 
and most developed form io the choice of 
good and the ngectiun of evil. 

Hence the Bible is full of the appeal to 
right feeling as the basis and motive of 
right behavior snd true worship. But the 
adjustment is delioatc and difficult. And 
there is need for the help and influence of 
the teaefaer. St. Paul found the isflue of 
the momentous conflict between the "two 
willa" to turn wlely upon the influoQC« 
io bie life of the ungceu Teacher. Only ui 
this way did aversion to evil reach ita 
Kuinmit and become the asHured attitude 
of his life. It is this same divine influ- 
ence which in the religious education of 
childhood and youth we cndcAvor to medi- 
ate and interpret. We lift up the young 
heart towards the love of the good and the 
tove of Qod. And through tliis higher 
love the higher choice is made. 

Influence of this kind has & twofold 
Muroe; in the teacher's own ^notional life, 
and iu that of his pupils. 

1. The meaning and interest which tho 
truths and ideals he is presenting have 
for the teacher himself will always have 
much to do with making religious teach- 
ing succcBHfnl. Truth that has been 
warmed at the firea of the teftcher*a own 
heart is the truth that impresMfl and wins. 
The Rurest sources of power id teaching 
are the teacher's own love, trust, and 
reverence. Ending pliy and cxpresalon. 
(Sec Friendship as a Factor in Beligioua 
Education.) 'fhe weakness of teaching 
which depends too Mclusiively upon "Jos- 
ton helps" is to be traced to tlic absence of 
this clear expression of oneself. Second 
hand ideas are apt to lack the warm per- 
sonal glow which attaches to one's own 
thought and eipericnce. 

2. In the next place, the emotional re- 
sponses of the young heart itself will hare 
a central place in all successful religious 
education. At one time it may be right- 
eouH indignation; at another time, wisely 
directed "fear"; more usually it will be 
ftflfeetion, or trust, or rerorenoe, that is 
aroused in answer to the teacher's call. 
As these and other emotional impulaes are 
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stitTMl, Kfverallj and in tlit^ir final unit^r, 
tlif pupil JB oo the way toiraniF a religious 
decision Thich has n-ithin it tho «l«ineDt« 
of permanency. (Sec Emotions, Training 
the,) 

Tbisblton &Llbk. 
SefereBon: 

Uastinge, Jamea, etc Encyclopadia 
of Betision and Elhia. Einotiun, by 
A. Donier. 

Jameti, William, Th« Prindpie* of 
Piychologi/. Vol. 2, Cliap. XXV. 
{New York, cl800.) 

Monroe, Paul, ed. Cyclopedia of 
Education. Emotion, by 3. H. Judd, 

SKOTIOirS, TKAUrnia the.— Emo- 
tions may 'je forisitlcivd as those forces, 
Buch as lore and f«r, joy and Borrow, 
hope and despondency, cuno«ity and dJa- 
gust, confidence and alarm, reverence and 
contempt, trust and anxiety, that with 
ocuscU-ts obl> and Sow are rejected in ttie 
thoughts and deeds of man. They appear 
in varying de^^ea of intensity. Soldotn 
does any one completely dominate the 
mind to tho «xcluaion of all others. They 
are never found isolated from the other 
kinds of mental activity. Th«y may be 
looked upon as forces, for they not only 
appear in connection with the other kinii 
of mcotal activity, but also definitely Influ- 
euce ttie quality of the thoughts and 
actions of which tliey are part«. 

Every individual poesfflst-s natural, in- 
born tendeiioios or dispositions because of 
which he ie nfltttod by certain kinds of 
aeuse imprei^sioii);, to which stimuli he 
responds in definite waya that have 
not been acquired through experience. 
In general it may be said that when 
these iustiuotivo tcudencies are permitted 
to bocome actions or thoughta pleasur- 
able emotions arise and when, in any 
way. they are strongly opposed or 
thwarted, emotions of «t<lf-depre&sion or 
hostility result. Emotionu are not the 
lUtJinato causes of brnnan conduct, bat 
are rather eymptome that indicate whether 
or not the kinds of thought and action 
for which the individual is by nature 
suited are present in his conduct. When 
the inetiuctive impulse becomes a part of 
conduct and the corresponding feeling of 
pleasure ariaes, both become stronger. It 
ia easier for the fomior to appear again 
and the emotion that accompanies it tends 



to beoome asoendaot over the otlier emo- 
ticHu. When, for any reason, the ijutiac- 
five difipofitinna are not prciteut in coo- 
doct, unpleanant emotions penueate it, the 
diflpoaitioas lose strength and are lesa apt 
to reappear. 

These faicts modify the svatcma of roa^ 
titffia that are acquired or ouilt up as the 
child develops. The actions and entotioM 
of an infant are more nearly iastinctiTS 
than at any Iat«r period. But as babits 
are formed by the regular and frequent 
recurrence of certain acta or by the vivid- 
nets with which they are experienced, the 
emotions thcnuelvea become organized. A 
well developed habit becomes a pleaaiir- 
nble mode of behavior, and so emotioo 
nmy be looked upon as a symptom reveal- 
ing to wlut extent both instinctive aod 
acquired tendencies are present in oon- 
doct. When the impulMS present in con* 
duct are almost wholly inetinctiTe, the ae- 
companying emotions arc correspondingly 
simple and intensely pervasive. But as 
b&bits become mature, the emotions that 
accompany them lend to acquire the aim- 
plioity and intensity of those aasoeiated 
with instinctive behavior. 

E^motiuna support the impalsea wbidt 
they accompany and in ooanection with 
which they originate, giving them strength 
or weakness. They also direct those im- 
pulses toward certain appropriate enfla by 
accepting some tbougnts and rejecting 
others. Fear, for iostaaoe, has a type of 
conduct that corrospODda to it If a par- 
ticular mental state ia characterized far 
lore, it is easier for thoughts of good will 
to find an active part m directing the 
impulses that are present than it would 
be if the mind were filled with fear. I»Ta 
also rejects thoughts of ill-wUl. Evciy 
emotion tends to organise into its own 
f^tem and around its own tmpulae what* 
ever other mental factors are availablft 
and will aid the impulse to achier* % 
definite end. Unless tho emotion is thne 
permitted to eventuate in conduct, it re- 
mains abortive and incomplete. The tme 
origin and nature of emotions can Derer 
ho clearly understood except aa 8}'ateni8 in 
which are included both volitional and in- 
tellectual elements. In his article oa 
"Emotions" in Hastings' Enct/dopadit 
of Reiigicn and Bihia, A. Domer says: 
"Impulse OS such, however, is not emotion ; 
rather it becomes emotion only when the 
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it to vfaic^ it U directed affc-cts the 
ag and prompts the wjll to act Tbe 
•t may be eo pdreistentiy present to 
mind as to eive a sustained tone to 
feelings wliicR, again, givcR a definite 
to the will. The emotions, then, are 
QgoiBhed from spontaneous inapulaes 
ifl fact that they are traceable to some 
vaaion, or feeling, and emerge as a 
ency to react apan this stimaliu. We 

say, tJierefore, that tlie emotioDS are 
)inatioii8 of fe^lLng with moremcDta 
cts of will, and that they may have 
ir tranaitory or a laJtting character, 
rding as they are immediate resctions 
L a definite object, or apon habitual 
s of the soul which reet upon a more 
•6< uersistent conabinatioo of feeling 

Tohtion; these, in turn, depending 
L the object affecting the soul." 
"om the Btandpoint of the Sunday- 
H taacber, it ie on eapeclall; eijcnifi- 

fact that not only does an emotion 
■Dt in a child's mind at a given time 

to organize into its system all of the 
ceable ideas that are avait8bl« at that 

, but alao that, as it becomeB relatively 

inaut, it tends to determine tlie kiiida 
W ideas that arc pcceivod. Thun the 
ions that are finnly ostabUehcd in a 
I'a life tend to determine the future 
ell as the present types of conduct, 
motion that calls into service idess of 
rtaia kind thereby, indirectly, influ- 
I apperception. Ijove, for instance, 
encea present oonduct, refusing to 
i eni thoughts (see 1 Cor. id:b) a 
of its sygtem. But wh«n tove be- 
» established as a pennanent mood in 
ife of the pupil, the continued pres- 
of its corresponding tboughta of good 
become an enduring baaia for the ap- 
iptioD of ideas of tike moral qnali^. 
mcc it is important that at the earli- 
racticabls age there be established in 
pupil, as dominant emotional qual- 
those types of emotions that are truly 
ttian in character. I'herc are eer- 
Btandird Christian ranotioDB, such as 
joy, peace, hope, confidence, and 
, which, by the use of various peda- 
!&] means knows to the intelligent 
ler, may be awakened tn the pupiPs 
I during a session of the Sunday 
A. A service of worship that doee not 
itely arouse one of these standard 
ions falls short of its function ae a 



sorvjoo of worship. The telling of u story, 
the characters in which are vividly repre- 
sented as poaeeeeing these "syraptoma," 
will likewise awaken these same emotiona 
within tbc pupils. 

One tcry important function of the 
Stuiday school is to take the pupils regu- 
larly and frequently out of the ordinary 
environment or common wsys of doing 
things, place them under the most favor- 
able conditions, and by suggeatioo caose 
them to eiperieuce these standard types 
of emotion. The purity and intensity 
which characterizes such emotional eipe- 
rtences will greatlv infincnce the rapidity 
with which tbcy become cetablitthed per- 
manently in the livee of the pupils. Be- 
cause of the higher Euggestibiiity of early 
childhood, this prnblem is most easily 
solved in the Beginners' and Primary 
departments. This work of curturine the 
distinctively Christian emotions should be 
carried on until thc^ are so firmly estah- 
lislied that the pupil is adequatciT forti- 
£ed against even the temporary domina- 
tion of a non-Christian system. 

Muiic has tlic power directly to give 
an emotional quality to the mind. Better 
than any other form of worship, it ox- 
presses various moods without involving 
other fonus of mental activity. By the 
use of words, it is impossible to express 
accurately what one feels. But music aids 
such expression. Children like to sing. 
They also enjoy inetnunental muBtc, It 
is eep«>iatly by the use of music that they 
SR' able to give immediate expression to 
their einotious. In the tinging of a hymn 
by all of tbe pupilo in a department or a 
school each one, because of social sugges- 
tion, ia helped to experience and to ex- 
press the emotion reflected in the hymn. 
By the use of properly selected hymns, it 
ii possible to stimulate such emotions aa 
trust, reverential awe, and joy. Thus 
music, in tbe hands of an intelligent 
teacher, is a [wwerful means of directly 
attacking and overcoming tho nun-Chris- 
tian types of emotion that may be present 
in the miada of tbe pupils when they 
enter the Stmday school. By a direct 
appeal to the int^lect, the teacher might 
be unable to substitute cheerfulneis and 
love for gloom end hatred. But music ia 
less apt to stir np inhibitions or antago- 
nisms. Especially' when wed<ied to poetry, 
with its rhythmical beata suggestive of 
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lofty reli^otu Bcutiiu«ot6, id mosic able 
tv carry to \he child's mind a healing aad 
uispiriaff message. 

The Sundajr school cannot fulfill itti 
responsibility for tbc training of the emo- 
tions of the pupil moroly by the weekly 
fitimuJatiou of those that are tmlr Chris- 
tian. Since the emotion that does not 
eventuate in conduct ia abortive and in- 
complete, the Sunday school must coosider 
it»elf rwpoDsible for thJc providing of 
aaitahlc »prc»sioDal activities for its 
pupilii. The pupil* shooJd be given oi>- 
portunitit'g for appropriate recrcution and 
various forma of graded social Bervice. 
Unless such opportunities are providetl 
the mnet elementary mental factors will 
nflver Wcomc organized for truly Chris- 
tian living. The spiritual injiitr that 
would inevitably come to tlie chifd who 
becomce u&ed to having one Iciud of emo- 
tion aroused on Sunday, but n-hose week- 
day conduct wntaina evidence of the pres- 
ence of opposing gygtems of emotioia, is 
apparent. The only way to troia the 
eniotioQB is to provide for their finding 
frequent and regular expresBion ia types 
of vouduct, the moral qualities of which 
are like their own. Tho rij'ht kinds of 
work have epiritual vnluc for tht-y provide 
oocasiong for the higher development aad 
organization of the elementary emoiioaa. 
(See Activity and its Place in Kdigioos 
Education.) 

instincts aud iiutinctive impulses are 
not alt present at birth. With the growth 
of tho riiTvous Bj-stt-ra they appear, each 
at its own time. The natural play life 
of a young child, for instance, n^veals 
the presence of different kinds of instinc- 
tive impulses that are difFercnt from those 
of adolescence. The kind of activity that 
occasions a pleasurable emotion in a Be- 
ginner -would be unpleasant to an Inters 
mcdJatti pupil. Thus the training of the 
emotions involves a new problem with tlio 
appearance of every new instinct. 

Since the properly graded school pro- 
TidoK rehj^ious ideas that are closely re- 
lated to the new interests that are awak- 
ened by these newly arrived instincts, 
the proolem of training the emotions ia 
anggosted not only by the presence of 
an instinct but alao by the character of 
the Teligious ideas contained in a prop- 
erly graded system of leaaons. The emo- 
tion, love, 85 it appears in the conduct of 



a Bfigioner includes in its sntem only a 
relatively small portion of «ie ideas and 
instinctive impulR«ti that would be io- 
cluded in the love that hod beoomo well 
establifthcd in the life of a member of the 
Senior Department The danger of a 
temporary diacoutinuance of the traintog 
of the emoUoni is tlius seen. If & yonng 
man, Hevvntceii ye«ni of age, should come 
Buddenly to consider tlte kinds of Mt- 
^uus ideas suited to his strongly ratiuual 
interests, but with a trust tbat had not 
developed sini-c early childhood, be would 
find it difficult if not, at first, impossible 
for his childlike tmat to inclodc in its 
system ideas so vastly different from those 
which alone it liad assimilated, or with 
wliii'h tlii» emotion had become associated 
tTule«)i appn)priate kinda of conduct an 
provided during each period of the pupil's 
development bis character, upon arrival 
nt maturitT, will be dclicient in imi>or- 
taiit emotional qualities, Examptee of 
such dericieucien in emotional training an 
B»3n in those adult Christiana who are 
lacking in tenderness, or forcefulnt-ss, or 
chocrfulneag. 

From the oractical point of riev, la 
emotion may be considered sa a fiymptoo 
or an index to guide the teacher in this 
task of providing suitable kinds of reli- 
gious in»triicttou and acii^nty. If the 
pupil finds pleasure in types of coodurt 
that are genuinely Christian and at the 
same lime are pedagogically suited to bis 
instinctive interests, the vork of the 
teacher at that time is succcAsfol. Sach 
eiprettsions as "O how love I thy hiw" and 
"I delight to do thy will. Lord" indii-ale 
the presence of pli-arurable emotiom. 
They are just ag possible and m appn>. 
priate during immature as in mature Ufa. 
But the possibility of their preseni?e de- 
pends upon other tilings^ upon the pre»- 
cntation of "the law" in such terms as 
can be underetood by the inunature in* 
tellect, lenne tliat are iuleruating to it, 
and upon the provision for that condoct 
which is likewise suited to the d^reo of 
volitional development. 

In the Beginners' and Primary depait- 
ments. religions education is conoenud 
largely with the training of the emottow 
At this age the pupil does not have tbs 
intellectual ability to work with facility 
with ideas. Such emotions aa love and 
trust are already prtoent in the life of 
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tlte child wbo cornea from a normal 
bumft Curiosity cJiamptcria^ his attitude 
towari) liis iicw and wottilcrful world. 
Thia child is psychologically miable t» 
take God and natiire into account in a 
purely intellectual way. The teacher^ 

Erohlem is go to traiti theae emotiuns of 
ive, trust, and cnrioflity that they ehall 
inrlude enitalily simple iilcaa concerning 
Gnd and liJH world. Une pinictiud dtingur 
to U- aroidcd at thix age in that uf making 
the fear of disobciiience a dominant emo- 
tion. The aornial cLild-feeling in regard 
to sin. tends toward disgust or rvpuUion 
rather than fcur in its extreme fofin. 
Fear, more than any other emotion, when 
onoe overfltimulntfd, tends to return and 
to crowd oat other a-iefal emotions. TKe 
result is R type of religions conduct that 
i» hvxitunt and negative rather than ful! 
of aBsumnee and cuulidcut eiideavur. 

A comprehensive plan fur the training 
of the emotions proridex for giving to 
the child, thus early, an emotional ideal. 
This ideal ia enlarged and enriched «» 
his einolioual life develops. Hat he is 
never without a standard with reference 
to which he can judge of the propriety of 
a newly nuggertwl emotion. In early 
childhood this problem ia relatively simple. 
Love and trust ere epontaneoo* in a little 
child. Bat during the later ycare of de- 
velopment it in important for him to be 
able to Dicct the t<>mptation lo harbor non- 
Christian emotions with a clear coDception 
of a worthy ideal, and also with the do- 
termimition to be tnie lo it. I<ov« that 
in early childhood is the result of sugges- 
tion may now be the result of obedience 
to a Divine comtnand. 

Such tratniug helps to equip tfae isdl- 
Tidual for the highest itocial uaefidlMtt. 
Without experiencing the truly Christian 
aaotiona it ie impoasiblc to gain the deep- 
est insight into the lives of other*. Every 
individual is surroundt^d by both intpcr- 
aonal and personal ohjecta. The aenti- 
menta that should be developed toward 
the former and which are of use in accu- 
mulating wealth or in the mastery of 
natural forces are void of the tender emo* 
tiona that should cbaraetcri?^ one'B atti- 
tude toward persona, Thi> pixiper training 
of the eino>t]<»t8 according to the Chria- 
tian ideala equips the individual with 
those tender emotionti that help him to 
lire a life of highest social utility. 



The strategic importance of placing tliu 
emphasift uimn the more elementary or 
fundamental ayetetn of Christian cmoti<ms 
is Been, The chief cmph««ia ia placed 
upon love. As love tends to establish 
itaclf pvmiAneutly in tbe life or to oi^ 
ganiie into its eystion all of the other 
emotions, thoughts and actions that mar 
be made to contribute to iU strength, tho 
rcEialt is gcaero^ity, not meannees, geutle- 
ueas, kiDdlinc^ft, thoughtful rcgart), pa- 
tience, humility, charity, forJoeerancc. 
Love stimulates sincerity, courage, forti- 
tude, loyalty, fidelity. The actious that 
flow from tli« bonds of friendship which 
lose of one's fellowman iiiBpirea liave the 
greatest economic and social values. 
There is a vital connection between such 
love ami revprpnce. confidence, faith, hope 
and trust, Kviu tbi'ii;{li tlie civnieutary 
Christian einotiuu does not come to the 
place of absolute Hupremacy in the indi- 
vidual Ufc, iu so far as its organiitation 
does proceed, its beneficial rcRultA appear, 

Tbe one whose emotional lift* has thus 
b(M>n trained possesses abiding ineliuationa 
to witbiftand tho influences of a hostile 
environment. Under circumstances that 
would otherwise tend to prnduee emotions 
that would result in a dct;rea«: of intcl- 
leettul or volitional or social efficiency, 
these effects do not take place. Jn Phu- 
ippi for instance, after Paul and Silas 
had been accused by the Jvw» they were 
thrust into the inner prison and their feet 
made fast in the stocks. But the narrator 
Bays, *'At midnight Paul and Silas prayed 
and sang praises to God." Thus it 19 tliat 
tbe one whoae emotions have been trained 
according to Christian standards ia able 
to triumph over untoward eircumstanoea. 
(See Emotion, Place of, iu the KeJigious 
Education of the Young; Will, £ducatioa 
of the.) 

N. R. lltCILABDSON'. 
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ElfaLASS, SECOND SESSION OF 
THE SWDAY SCHOOL IH.— lu a wry 
large uimiWr of Sunday echoolc in Enc- 
laod two KMtons are held. The first ta 
before morning wonthin; the Rccond dar- 
ing the afternoon. The Sunday School 
Union preparer and isauca a course 
for \t*e in Wk murning hcIiuoI vhich is 
Old Testament when the International m 
New, and New Testament vhen the Inter- 
nattooal is Old. Becent years hav« wit- 
ne<wed a growing difSctilt^ in the conduct 
of the morning aehool, oa it has liecu a 
problem how tu sccuru a HuiTicicut uumbt-r 
of t«ficher« at th&t comparatively early 
hour; the rame appUee in a leaser degree 
to the pnpiU. 

Th« result is that in many instancw 
collective iiistruetioii by tlie auperintend- 
ent has taken the place of clai» teaching, 
and the theme of the instruction is more 
and more the c«t«ohigm of the church. 
The influence of thu Young Worahippers* 
hBAgOB is tending to iihurteii the seeuiuiL 
of toe Hchool from one hour to thirty or 
forty minutes at most. (See League of 
Worshipping Children.) The general 
sentiment among church workers i» tliat 
while the morning school may call for 
modification, it would he a blunder to die- 
c»utinue it. (See Bural England, Sun- 
day Scboola in.) 

J. W. BOTCHEH. 

ENQLAin), SUNDAY S(XOOL IH.— 
Sek Raikes, Robkrt; Rural Ekglano, 
Sunday Schools in ; Sundat Schools 
IK Bnolakd Bbpoicb liouKuT IIaikkh; 
ScMiUT Schools is Knolani) fhok 
Ro&EST Raikgs 0>jwAiti>. See also the 
Various Denominational Artidea. 

ENROLLUEHT 07 THE SITNUAY 
SCHOOL. -Hki; SicntrrAKv, TiiK S. S.; 
Statistical MxiuoDti roit tuk S. S. 



ENTERTAHTMENTS.— Sek AiltiSE- 

UENTS A.*il> rilK S. S.; PBSTITALB, S. S. ; 

HoTiNQ Picniucs IK THi: S. S.; Reckejl- 

TION AJII) TUB S. S. 

£NVIBON3CENt.^8EB Atuospheae 
IN Reuoious Education; OSQANlxanoH. 

s. a 

ETIPHANY,— Skb Christlui Ykab. 

EPISCOPAX CHtntCE OF SCOTLAND. 
— See G&aded Lkssos's, Bbitisb. 

EPWOHTH LEAGUE.— The voung 
peopk-'a organ izati one of the Meuiodiu 
Epiacopal Church, the Methodist Epis- 
cop«I Church, South, and the Methodist 
Church of Canada have the common name 
Epworth League. The three societies are 
luulually independent, but unite period- 
ically in holding intemntionsl conven- 
tions. They nrc orgaiiiAnl for the traiuing 
of the young people in religiouB and soctu 
activities, the culture of the persooal apir- 
itual lifi?, and the general work of their 
respective churchea. 

The Epvorth League in the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh waa organiwd at Cleve- 
laind, Ohio, on May 15, 1889, at a meetioc 
of dele^tea from Ave organizations of 
Kethodist young jieoplo then existing in 
various part« of tlie country. Its pUn erf 
work, outlined in a eonrtitaitioii for local 
"oh«ptere,*' rcviwed b 1903 and J913, it 
fourfold, and tlie departments as now 
designated are, Spiritual Work, World 
Kvangeligm, Social Sen-ice, and Culture 
and K<ocTfatioD. The Leacoe is found in 
ulmout ever)' Methodist Epiacopal Church, 
and \X6 m(?mhership, eenior, and junior, ia 
825,000. The Junior League inclndea the 
children between nine and sixteen year* 
of age. There ia no age limit for tho Ep- 
worth League, thoogh s general sentimeot 
discouragoa active manbership after the 
age of thirty. 

The first department maintains a 
weekly devotional meeting, umally on 
Sunday evening preceding public voraliip. 
and conducts Bible study elasws and work 
in pcreoual crangolism. The seouod de- 
partment providce for miEsion atudy and 
training in Christian stewardship, and 
•.-ncourages special gifts to miMioDs, aggr^ 

fating in reocat yearv nearly or qnitr 
100>000 anjually. Xh« third acpartmeDt 
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p&y* largL' Attvotion to local irlief vork, 
the support of the church's philanthropic 
inetitations bj gifU of tnonry antj «up- 
plieti, and the seueral subjot't ot Christian 
[ citiK€D0hip. The fourth department csrea 
for recreational fttid iotellprlual antivitice, 
and provide* cchtsnet of rhuwh and cnm- 
munilj recreation. 

The dtetrtct orf^iitzBtiuns, which in* 
rlude nsually from 25 to 50 chapters, hold 
annual conventiona. liareer groups meet 
tn conrentiona ocoaaionally. Among the 
most Bi£Dificant gatherings are the 
snmincr mstitulcs. Tho work of thcw 
institutes is done is a session of iicreii to 
ten daj'!i, with the momingi given to the 
studj of departmental work, the after- 
noons devoted to recreation, antl the evo* 
ninga occupied by impi rational and pop- 
alar addrvssca. At tlicne iuutitutes tbe 
elaima of religioue voeationa are earefulEy 
preEcnted to the young people. 

The oversight of the Epworth League is 
' conunittctl to a Board of Control of 
'eighteen membcra, appointed by the quad- 
rennial General CtmEerence of the church. 
The Board holds annual meetings, Tho 
general necrotary Ia the league's eiocutive 
oSlecr, with hoadquarten* ai Chicago, aud 
there are aaaiatant aecretaries for tni! Ger- 
man and the Negro sections of the church. 
The offirial organ of the l^eague ia the 
\£pieorth !fereia, pnhlicheH weekly at Chi- 
' cago, founded in 1U90. The League motto 
is *'Look up, lift up." 

The yoong people's organization in the 
Methodirt Episcopal Church, South, was 
originated under (ii^ncml Conference 
sanction in 18cK), and naturally adopted 
the name Epworth League, in harmony 
with the moTcmont then well imdcr way 
in the Methodirt Episcopal Church, aa 
the purpose and methods of the two or- 
lizatioDS were largely the same. For 
. ir yean it vm under the c«tc of the 
church's Sondsy School Comntittce, and 
then hecame a distinct braucli of church 
jrk. In ISM iho official organ, TTia 
ipworth Em, apiwared, and a general 
'•ecretary was elected. The league also 
hae four departments. Its missionar}- 
wort IB vigorously aupported, and ita de- 
votional meeting largely takes the place of 
the fonuer class int'cting, now fallen into 
disuse. The governing Itody is a Board of 
Control of seven mi-mbera, Tho head- 
quarters are at Nashville, Tenn. The 



general secretai7 is also editor of the oflj- 
cial organ. Four aMemblieg of from six 
to ten days arc held annunlly, and thirty 
conferences — gatherings of from two to 
four days each, where the institute plan 
is carried ont. The present membership 
is more than 1:17.000, in about 4,000 
chapters. The motto ia "All for Christ," 
Tho Kpworth League In Cnuada datea 
from October, t8S9, when the first society 
was urganiKed. It alno wax a product of 
the general movement looking to the train- 
ing and utilixing of the young life ot 
Uethodinn. It is under the enperrision 
of the Department of Siuidar Schools and 
Young People's Societies. It has fire de- 
partments, Christian Endeavor, Misaions, 
Literary and Social, Citizcnuhip, Junior. 
iMi.i»ionary activities are cjipccially im- 
portant. Many district organizations sup- 
port directly a missionary on the field. 
The general secretary also edits the League 
paper, the Catuulian Epworth Bra, and 
four field Rccrctarii'D are n^^ociated witlt 
him. The League holda many couveutiuus 
and institutes each year. The present 
number of chapters is a little over -1,000, 
with a niembership of about 8.1,000. The 
I^cague's motto is "I»ok up, lift op for 
Chrirt and the church." Many local so- 
cieties in Canada bear the name "Ep- 
worth I/eacue of Christian Endeavor," 
and are nmliated orgonically with the 
ChrietJun Endeavor moveiuent. (Sec 
Young People's Societies [Oreat Britain] ; 
Young Peopte'a Society of Christian En- 
deavor.) D B. Bbommitt. 

EPWORTH LEAGUE (GREAT BRIT- 
AIH). — Skk Youno Pboplk'b SociBnBa 

(lIliKAT BrITAIV). 

EaVIFMENI AHD SVPFUES.— Skk 
AacuirECTCTiE, S. S.; BRorNXKEs" Dr- 
partment; Blackbdabd and Its Use; 
Ckadlk Roll; OvMNAsirMs, Chubch; 
Handwork ix tbk S. S.; IIyqikxe; In- 
TERMKDIATE DEPABTME.VT ; JUNIOR I)K- 
PABTMEHT; LlTBHATCBE, S. S. ; PttlMAftY 
Defahtjient ; STKBEOiTicoy, Use or 
TKE ; StEREOSOOPB ; SUHDAY SOHOOXo 
Cost oy the. 

ESERICK, GEOBGE (d. 1S07).— A 
native of York, but renided most of hia 
life at Bolton and Lancashire, Bogland. 
Waa a friend of John Wesley, and enter- 
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Uin«d many of the trading Hethodiate of 
hb day. For some years he was the prin- 
cifMl mftn in the Bolton church. lie u 
Raid to lisve be«n one of the founders of 
th« famous Sunday school of Bolton, 
vhich grevr to have a membership of OT*r 
S,CM)0, aiid ui averaj^ attvudaacv of 1,800. 
TU« .'ImiMwm Magazine, for 1788, gives 
some accoont of the school as fotlovs : 

"Many of the poor children about Bol- 
ton have boen grently uoj^liM^tixl in tlioir 
education, and were almost a pruverb 
for wi(.-){od[i««s, espc-oiully Sabbath-break- 
ing: whifh crime is often the foremnner 
of the wonrt of evils." 

"But ve see at present, the prospect 
of a glorious Tcformation. Among many 
who attend at our place, there is already 
a great change in their mannrrfi, morals, 
and learning. Thoy arc taught to read 
and writ* by pereons who arv v^ry well 

3uali(i«-d for the vork. Many of the chil* 
Tva can read well in the Bible, and writ« 
B tolerable hand ; so that they are qualified 
for any common buflineas. Their natural 
rusticity is aleo greatly worn off, and their 
behavior is modest and decent. About 
one hundred are taught to sing the praises 
of God; in which thcv have made great 
proHeiency, to the admiration of those 
who hear them." 

"But what ie better than all the reet, 
the principles of religion are instilled into 
their minds. The mastera endeavor to 
impress ihera with the fear of Qod ; and 
by tiint to make all vice end wickedness 
hateful to them and urge them to obe- 
dience by the precepts and motivca of 
the Qospel. Each class is epoken to gopa- 
rately every Sunday, on the nature of rcU- 
cion, and tliey are tauj;ht tb^ir duty to 
Qod, their neighbor, and themselrea, when 
the infltructions are enforced by aerioua 
coun.ij'ls, and solemn prayers." 

Peter Ilanlan, who herami; a prominent 
Sunday-school sdvocate, was one of its 
pupili<, and was present at the first Sab- 
bath of it* opening. g_ Q 4^,^ 

ETHICAL CWtVBZ, SOCIETT FOE. 
— The question may lie asked, '*\Vhat are 
the distmotiTe features of a Sunday school 
in an Ethical Society?" The first So- 
ciety for Kthicnl Culture was founded in 
18J6. .\ fi^w years later the childntn of 
ita members were gathered together on 
Sunday mornings for Borricee, then claesea 



for the study of reli^oo were added and 
the discuasiou of moral problemg and 
teaching of ethics was sj-stematicaUy t»- 
gun. Since then the Stuiday achool baa 
grown both in size and soope. The eo* 
cictics in other cities have likewise organ- 
ised Stuiday scbooU. Id Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Brooklyn, the 
Sunday school is an integral part of the 
Society's life. In place, however, the plan 
of the rehool varies somewhat aoooraing 
to the preferences of leaders and tcadwrs. 
The need that chfldren feel for a reli- 
^oua eKplaoation of things, the thirst for 
information, murt be recognized and in 
order to satisfy thi* need the Society en- 
deavors to bimd ap a Susday Bcfaool ud 
new linea. 

The moral life of the modern child is 
seriously imperiled by ilA lark of !>piritual 
edueation. The young people have lost 
thoAe religious ideas and iniluences, thoae 
ceremonies that accustomed the children 
of past irencrations to a deeply reTcreut 
view of life. Eren the children brought 
up within the ebureh ere in danger of m- 
ing this reverence. The mHtcrialtstie 
tendencies of the age ecert so powerful an 
intluence that bU the agencies of religious 
education are called apOD to oflvet this 
pernicious influence. 

The EthicAl Sunday school attempta to 
do these things — first, to give « spiritual 
interpretation, a faith in the prevailing 
power of Good in the world ; second, to 
tca<-J) moral prinriplee hy example, con- 
crete illustrations, and discuasions, poda- 
gogically planned according to the modcra 
educational methods of the best type: 
tliird, to infuse cnthosiaam for the moral 
life, and to trsiu public opinion among 
the children by moans of the meeting, 
Ecrmans, stories, etc 

The nrat puniose of the Sundaj-ftchool 
teaching, therefore, is the interpretation 
of the problems simple enoujrh for the 
child mind. The idea of evolution, of Uk' 
upward trend of humanity, the impor* 
tance of every human being aa aiding in 
this development toward the perfect — tfat> 
the centra! idea, is pimply taught in the 
hymn of the EthirnI morement, writtfn 
by Felix Adier; 

Have yoM heard the Golden Cltr 
Montloned lu the legeodd aid. 
ICTerlnsUDg llsbt ahlnta o'er II, 
Wo&droua tain of It ara told. 
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Only Hthleotu n^n and troman 
Dwell within lu cleamicK walla. 
Wronx Is banished Iroiu Its borders. 
Justice rslpis supreme o'er all. 

We are builders of Uiat city. 
All oor Jofs and all «ur groans 
B^lp to rear Its sacred ramparta. 
All our lives are bulldlag atonee. 

But Uie work tliat we have batlded 
Oft vltb blcodins bands and tears. 
And In error and In anguish 
ViU not periali vltb the years. 

It will be nt last mad* porfuct 
In the universal plan. 
It will bclp to crown the tabors 
Of tlie tolling hosts of nau. 

It win last and ehlnc tranHngurcd 
la the fltial relEn of rijthf- 
It will merge Into the splendors 
Of the Cltjr of the UghL 

Second, chnmcter liuildJng in ihti jatmi 
important work of Ihe Sunday scliool; 
this is the most pressing need of the time, 
and ODC to which the day school does not 
luuftlljr give eufficicut prtmunoicc, bat 
which can be best aL-ouinplifiboiI by daily, 
regular object teaching. The Sunday 
school, therefore, is called upon especially 
to Ku[ii>1y tbis dcftoiency, to make a def- 
inite aim of the triiiniti^ of chBractdr. 
The idea that each period of child life haa 
ite own specific iiitcresle, in paralleled by 
the idea that oaoh period hfls also its epe* 
cific pow(?r!i and that certain duties ftrc 
,pniper at that iieriod. Thun in the earli- 
't years the paramount linty of childhood 
obedience. In the years itninediately 
gucoeeding it is the duty of right relations 
to brothers and sisters, reverence to par* 
ents and later still, riglit relations to Oiotie 
outride the home. Then* duties are tauf^lit 
by concrete exampli^, by fairy tales and 
fable» to th? youui; pupibi. Similarly, at 
the lime when pnyHical activity is the 
keynote of the child's life, physical txrar- 
Bj;e is moet admired, the stories of coiirage 
ind fortitude are loved by children and 
heroc» an^ tmitatMl. Honcu this is the 
time to establish tlwuc virtwea. 

Afl character development is the chief 
purpow of Ihc Sunday Pchool, the Society 
nukcB use of the gcnnrat aaaembly to influ- 
ence the children by means of the presen- 
tation and discussion of ethical questions, 
thus forming public opinion. Sometimes 
duties inside the family may be more 
effectively impre^wied by aiscueaJon outside 



the home. The gathering of children into 
groups and fostering of public Htandards 
IS an Important function of the Snoday 
BchooL There are not merely classes but 
groups in which each child is made to feel 
itself a vital factor in opposing dishoD- 
cfty. cruelty, or meannoaa. Tm lMd«r« 
of the ^roupM exert a personal influence, 
but allow the children self-government 
and initiative in planning their work, 
arranging feativals, etc. Each group, 
moreover, is actively engaged in gomo «pe- 
oisJ charitable work, carried out by the 
members themselves — some siek child or 
poor family iu need of assistance being 
made the ward of the group. 

Third, the Sunday school is tile place 
for ceremonieR and ' feativals beloved by 
children, Keadings and responses, songs 
and poems fill up the Inst hour when all 
the groups are gathered together, a abort 
address or sermon ending the services. 
The children are encouraged to add their 
own contribution to the services, short 
accounts of their work, a rtiume of the 
IcseoDB, an origiual poem or essay, or a 
play written by the group members adding 
novelty. The at-tuaf tearh ing by the group 
leailers embraces the foUowuig eabjecls: 

L For the youngest group seven to nine 
years. Fairy stories and fables, to develop 
the child's imagination, give him a sense 
of unity with hi? environment, and point 
out the itimptc duiicn of the child. 

II. Earlier stories from the Hihle deal- 
ing with the relatione between parents and 
chddren, brothera and sisters, to teadi the 
duties of the family, and to give a sonao 
of the sacredness of tlicse duties, 

III. Tlje heroic flgurea from the Bible 
are presented and examples ore also drawn 
from Greek history and fable. The spe- 
cial leAsmnit center around coarage, loyalty, 
honor, and sclf-^acriGoe. 

IV. Tho Hebrew moral eode is studied 
because as a whole it dcnU with duties and 
virtues within the oomprehenKion of chil- 
dren eleven to twelve years of age, and 
because it i» the most concrete exposition 
which we have of justice, temperance, 
chariti", honoring of parentfi, etc 

V. The leiwons of froednm and aclf- 
controt are presented nn illustrated in 
Greek history. FhysicaJ freedom and 
prowess are shown to have been developed 
by tile training r>f tlie Spartan childreji, 
intellectual fr«dom ie illactratcd by the 
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AUicniuis, and moral freedom hy the ex- 
ample of Socratea. 

VI. Aa fl preparation for the study of 
the New TeatameDt, Hebrew hietorj ia 
brieflj recounted. The etoriea of ita cbi«f 
heroes, martyre, and propheta are retold. 

VII. The work of the oldest clasi deala 
with the New Teetamcnt. The life of 
Jesna is told and the parables aro dia- 

CQMVd. 

After leaving the Sondar achool, from 
which they graduate with appropriate 
oeremoniea, the young men are invited to 
join the Sunday-evening clubB, which con- 
tinue ethical diacunaion and stud;, oppor- 
tnnitiea for practical work in settlement 
life, obaervafion and discussion of businesa 
ethics, ethics of the law, etc. The young 
girls continue in afternoon claases under 
the leadership of social workeri, with di*- 
cus8ions of and study of literature relat- 
ing to the Bubjoct^ of philanthropy, aettle- 
mcDt work, and racial reform. In the 
Society's day school a complete aystem of 
ethical instruction is worked out — atart- 
ing in the youngest claseea with fairy tales, 
etc, np to th(! study of religion* from 
tha oldest group, with an intermediate 
department devoted to the atudy of legis- 
lation and the law of the state, thud giv- 
ing the childrvD an insight into the penal- 
tiec that ottend infractions of the moral 
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EUaEinCS.~Thifl comparatively new 
anbjc-f't has been defined as "the study of 
agencies under social coutrol tlmt may im» 
prove or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either physically or 
mentally." Eugenics is a new word, bat 
it standa for ideas and vi&ions which have 
«siBted for ages. The researches of 
modirD Bcience and the dcvdopmeut of 
pnaoot-day couceptioas of social con- 
aciouBnesa have, however, enabled eugenic 
principles and practiced to be enuuciated 
in more or less scientific terma. The great 
hypothesis of evolution and the vast ao 
cumulation of biological, sociological, and 
medical data have made it posaible in 
thcflc latter days to formulate, at least in 
provisional fonn, the ideals of eugeiiica 
and to define some of the conditions for 
race efficiency. 

Much furtlier investigation regarding 
the relative influence of heredity and en- 
Tironment on racial welfare will oe needed 



before we can Tentnre to speak of an atv 
toal science of racial betterment. At the 
preitent time then ii dang«r that nn- 
trained, unscientific, 6COtim«Dtal eatbuei- 
aats by their imperfect, exaggerated, or 
eccentric presentation of the truUui of 
eugenica will hinder rather than haaten 
the coming of a rational acience of race 
effiCMDC^. There ia danger of whcailed 
eugeiiiBta being satisfied with the reaulCB 
of laboratory experiments, &nd so taken 
up witli ttte stuijv of morbid individual* 
that they will fail to maintain a oampro< 
hcnaive view of the problem aa it relates 
to aocietj as a wbc4e. Ko limited ontlook 
will do, if the fundamental principles 
governing race improvement ar« to be dia- 
corerrd. The Uwa of eugenica will not 
stand revealed imtU we have labored atren- 
uonsly to make medico-sociological science 
more accurate in detail and oomprehenaive 
in its ^iriQciptes, and moeh further experi- 
ment m geiH;tic« and the study of family 
histories will be neceesaiy before any* 
thing approaching a dcKmiatio defliutimi 
of eagenics becomefl possible. 

Let it bo aaid, however, tliat eiuenici 
is a subject which demaoda the fuUeat 
study by every one striviBg for self-better- 
ment with the assistance of his neighbon. 
It is a subject which makes a very aefioita 
appeal to Christian workera, and ei^^ 
daily to those who, in the Sunday achool 
or elsewhere, are endeavoring to sem 
childhood and youth, young men and 
young women on life's threshold, and to 
strenffthcn them for right thinking and 
pure ming. The serioas eogenist cannot 
but be impressed with the new powers and 
heavy rcBponsibilities of manhood and 
womanhood which are revealed by tha 
study of eugenics. The study of thia ncv 
sobjcet is indicating now wave and meaai 
whcrt^liy girlu and boys may bo trained for 
life's uobleat duties and heaviest reipaoii- 
bilitie& There can be no doubt tliat eu- 
genica is atrengtheniag the demand for 
instruction in aex hygiene for the oomiBg 
citizens, the future mothers and fathen 
of tlie race. (See Sex Edocation in S. S.) 
Moreover it is aaaisting in the preaenlation 
of life's problems in definite, saae, and 
serviceable ways, and in the eecoring of 
measures whidi shall go far to prevent 
the devotopment of diseases and diaorderi, 
and the adoption of habits and mclhods 
of thought that hamper the fullest evola* 
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tion of the individtial and the onward 
tnarcb of tJic race. (See Alliaacc of 
Eon or.) 

Eugenics, riglitly interpreted, provides 
a preparation for parenthood and patriot- 
ism, and putH a n«w force into some of 
tiie imtiWt doctrinex of tlie ChrUtian reli- 
Ktigenic ideas and ideals aboiild 
etadied uy all teachers, and to none will 
tlicy prove of greater intcrcBt and ecrvicc 
than the leaeherH of the Sunday* w^hooL 
These woritere, whoee Uvea and inflaence 
are dedicated to the higbeet, will find oew 
|-ireapons, fresh incentives, and invaluable 
data Id tltc best titcmturc of tlie educa- 
tkmal and moral movement for enK^uiea. 
Space vil] not permit of a detailed settinj;; 
forth of the principles and prarticen of 
race betterment, but tho»e who are dcsti^ 
oufi of entering upon the Btod; of eogenica 
will find nuterial plentiful. Eugenic so- 
cieties have 1>eeQ etstablbhcd in most pro- 
noaive cotintrieK, journaU dealing with 
we Bubject are issued periodically, and 
an immetise literature has accumulated. 

The serious Btudciit will do well to pro- 
cure the poxt YoIumcB of Tht Eugenics 
RtvietD and other publications of the 
Eugenics Edncation Society, Kingeway 
House, Kingawny, London, W.C, Eng- 
land. ProbUms in Eugenict, Vols. I and 
II, contain papen communicated to, aud 
Reports of, the Proeeedinga of the First 
International Bugenics Congreee held in 
Ix>ndon in the summer of 19 12. Amer- 
ican etudent« should study tliu work of 
Dr. C. B. Davenport and hit colleagnes 
^ at the Eugenics Record Oflice, Cold 
Spring Harbor, I-ong laland. New York. 
Tdom desirous of following the eugenic 
moTcment in France should procure the 
new periodical Euijfnufut. the "wgant ds 
la aocieti fnm^a\s« d'evyenufue," pub- 
lished by J. R. t^illiere et Fils, 19 Hue 
Haate Senille, Paris (price 13 franes a 

Csr). For many references likely to bo 
Ipful to practical workera see Human 
Derelicts: k Collection of Hedioo-Sooio- 
logical Studies for Teaehera of Heligion 
and Social Workers. 

T. N. Keltnack. M.D. 
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ITAHOEUCAI ASSOCIATIOar, SUV- 
DAT-8CH00L WORK OF THE.— ThU 
Asaociatton waa organized by Jacob Al- 
bright in Eafitern PennsylT&nia in the 
year 1800, 



The deDomuiittoii always had a friendly 
attitude toward religiona education in gen- 
eral, and toward Sunday-echool work in 
particular. 

The General Conference of 183i>, whicli 
met at Orwigstmrg, Pemuylvania, inaug- 
urated the moTement to organise Sun- 
day 8cho«;il8 wherever poaeible. The Dis- 
cipline eontaine tho foUoving provision: 
"In each of our societies a Sunday school 
shall be maintained, wliich shall meet, if 
possible, on each Sunday of the year, at 
an appropriate hour, for rcli^ous instruc- 
tion, under the (upcrrision of tbo 
Preacher-in-chorge." 

The earlieat oiganization of Sunday- 
echool interests within the denomination 
was the establishment, in 1859, of the Sun- 
day School and Tract Union to collect 
contributions for the aseiBtancc of poor 
Sunday acholi, in order to fnmt^ them 
with cheap books and literature, and aUo 
for the purpose of producing and distrib- 
uting cheap tracta. 

In 1854 Der Christliche Kinderfreund. 
and in 18fi.3 The Sunday Bckoel Afat- 
etnger were iwued. These were four-page 
papers adapted to juvenile readera. 

in 190? a General Secretary of Sunday 
schools was appointed to promote tho in- 
tereela of Sunday-achool work tiiroughout 
the denomination. 

In 1911 a Oeneral Sunday School Board 
was establi^ed. This cnnsi&ta of two 
bishops, the two editora of .Siinday-achooL 
literature, the general socretarv of Sun- 
day schools, the publisher, and flv« lay- 
men. This Board has the management of 
the Sunday schools of the denomination. 
Its purpose ia to lead the Sunday schools 
onward to a hi^ier degree of uscfulneu in 
their educational and evangelistic cfTorla 
by the most effective means and methods. 

The first Sunday-acltool papers bav9 
been enlarged to eight pages. In addition 
to these, monthly and quarterly publica- 
tions have been provided to meet the need* 
of teachers and pupils of all grades in the 
study of the Sun day -school lessons. 

The Sundar-school work of the Bvan- 
getical Association is in a prosperous con- 
dition, under the manag^'meiit of the Qen- 
eral Itoard. In every Conference there is 
a Conference Board to promote the work 
In the CoDterence. 

At present the following points receive 
special emphasis : Cradle Roll, Home I>e- 
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partmentr Cbas Organization, TcMber 
txaining. Graded OrgRtiizalion, Missioo- 
arj Bnd Tcnipcnuce iDstruction, Decisioa 
for Christ, &Qil Cburcb AtteDdaiice. 

There are two editor*, one for the Eng- 
lish aud one for tlie GenDUi pablicatioaa, 
and each cditur Ubs au usistaat. There 
ifl one general secretary. 

The followiiig are the 8undny-«chool 
pablicationa : Tht Sunday-School MfS' 
tender, aa eight-page weekly; The i'l-on- 
gelical Sitndag'Sehool 7'taeher, a forly- 
uicht-pnge monthly; The Adult Bibts 
Cms Quarterly, cuatainiiig forty-«i^t 
pages; The Senior Qiiartertt/, i?ontaiiuiiic 
thirty-two po^es; The Home Department 
Quarttriv, (JMitaininf; forty pages; Tko 
iHtormtduUe Qvarterlt/, containing tiiirly- 
two pages ; am) il/jj Lfuson, a four-page 
■■epkly Primary paper. 

The following puhlicationa are Genuan : 
Das Uvanffelisch^ Magazin, a stxty-four- 
pagc montlily with a SunclaT-sclinol de- 
partment; Der Christlicht Ktnderfreund, 
an eight-page weekly; Vierleljahriheft 
fiur BibeltrlOBsen; Vierieljahrsheft fuer 
aUMklassen; Vicrleljahrshefl faer das 
Ileim Drparlement; and Laemmerv/eide, 
a four-page Teekly (or primary claMea. 
The aggregate number of aubscriptiona ia 
862,500. n ^ Krakct. 

ETAKQELISK THBOTTOH EDTTCA- 
TIOIT. — The church has always known 
th«t one of her tasks is to save the lost. 
Only within rpctnt year* hiift nho rccog- 
imed that her supreme tuak is to save the 
loea. The latter is vastly mure difficult — 
and important^ Only thus will the King- 
dom ever fully come. Adult conversion 
can never accomplish it. The world's 
birth rate is many times the convention 
rate, and inorcaws more rapidly. The 
kingdom of God will come only when the 
cburch learns how to coneerve unepoilod 
the boundlesa pot«ntialitieB suggested in 
Christ's words, "Of Buch is the kingdom 
of heaven." For tbia the Sunday achool 
formahee the superlative opportunity and 
Sunday-Bchool evangelism, broadly con- 
ceived, the effective means. 

To nrg« tliat the production of Chris- 
tian character is the central purpose of 
the Sunday school is guperfluous. All who 
are interested to read this article recog- 
Dize that Qotliing less will justify, aa no 
lower aim will continuously inspire the 



vast expenditure of time, talent, and toil, 
lavtsbea upon this the most potent and 
hopeful of all modem religiona organiza- 
tion. 

Principles. Sacccesful evangeliam in 
the Sunday school involves naoch. To 
master this finest of all arts one must know 
tho InwM niid methods of unfolding life — 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Ignorance 
of thes«, on the part of one who presume* 
to deal with the spiritoal isteresta of chil- 
dren and yputh, in unpardonable today, so 
scoessible is the literature of the subject 
and BO sacredly important are the is«ies 
inrolred. Here we coo bat mention cer- 
tain fundamental principles which sbonld 
(control all efforts to develop the religious 
capacities of child Life and bring the will 
to an iiitell^;ent choice of Christ as 
Master. Sun day-school cvaugelistn, grvat 
as are its poasibilities, has not been 
an unmixed good, because these principles 
have not be^ in all casee deany appro- 
bended. An unwise, though sinoere, en- 
thusiast may work more hann in a single 
ao-called Uecision Day than can be reme- 
died in a generation. A eincero anthusi- 
asm for the sitiritual welfare of the chil- 
dren in those who are intmsted with their 
care ia priceless, and no one not thus 
moved should be honored with so aaered 
a charge. But no motive, however good, 
in the physician of the body can be ooa- 
sidcrcd a subfttitnte for knowledge and 
skill. Much less should it be in the phy* 
eician of the sonL A Tcsotut« determina- 
tion to master the principles involred in 
the religion of the unfolding life abould 
poaaeaa the sool of every worker in the 
Sunday schooL In broadest and briefest 
outlino these principles ar«: 

First. The inalicoable right of every 
child to be considered a member of tlM 
Kingdom of God. The church cannot girt 
this right It can only do what Christ 
did — rocognizo and auiction it. Auy 
theology which att«npts to deal with ttu 
child otherwise is, to say the least, not 
of Christ. Therefore, in the earlier yean 
evangelism can only take the form of aa- 
Bunttng that the child already belongs bB 
Christ, and of placing the emphasia npoa 
the privilege of atHirely obeying and 
pleasing him. The primary ana gnidine 
uim of Sunday*«diool evangelism sbouia 
be the normal dcrelopment of the cbitd'a 
religious instincts, so that no break may 
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occur in lus ooMcions desire and effort 
to 8er\-e Christ This is imperative not 
only from the standpoint of tlie truth in 
the ease, bat also from the standpoint of 
tlie normal child mind. To suggest to 
tlie child that ho is an alien to God, and 
(hut some ^reat change must take place 
iu his own ncart befure he is rooll; God's 
child, plaiitu Ihe fint needs of artinciality 
and irrclif^ion and eives him at the very 
beginning of his religious derdopment a 
fotally false conception of Chrietianity. 
For this reason the jonnger children 
ahoold not be present when the evangel- 
istic appeal is made in the Sunday 8ciiool 
to those of rifmr years, where the need of 
conversion may he legitimately empha- 
siawl. 'J"hiB RtggpFtg : 

Second. The Principle of adaptation, 
Thicb most be observed in all safe and 
effective Sunday-e^bool evangelism. What 
is good and necessary for one period of 
development may be positively harrofal 
for anoUicr. Each age has its own char- 
acteristica spiritually as well as intellec- 
tually. The religion of the youog child 
is naturaliatic and refleiive. Ideas of God 
are predominantJy materialistic through- 
OQt childhood, seldom becoming spiritaal- 
izftd before eleven or twelve. The sense 
of personal responsibility to Ood, the fully 
dereioped idea of right and wrong, the 
clear notion of spirituality, and the bcobq 
of sin, come in tiie first years of adoles- 
eracc. The deepening sense of peraona) 
obligation to God, the power to reason 
aad tlie oanseeuent tendency to question 
all that baa tnus far been learned, the 
rapid growth of the critical spirit, and 
the increasing sense of peraonul ind»- 
pendcQce and fretxlom of choice, all these 
characterize adnlescence in the middle 
period, the natural time for decision. 
These differenoca must be kept in mind 
when religious appeal te being made. At 
siich times the departments ^ould be 
separated. When this is iropocsiblo the 
public appeal should be io gnieral tenna 
that will accord witb the charncteristics 
of all |>eriod8 and the specific appeal made 
individually. It should be kept in mind 
that there are great changes even within 
the period of any girea department, par- 
ticularly that of the Juniors from nine to 
twelve. MorefiTer, it should be remem- 
bered that each stage brines its own pre- 
CKKis opportunity to produce religious im- 



preasionB and pnrpoee, and, if neglected, 
IB lost forever. 

Third. The principle of adaptation 
must be applied to inclividnals as well as 
groups. "Personal evangelism" is a term 
DSDally applied to individual work among 
adults. But, if there is any place where 
it is needed more than another, it is 
among uhildreo and in early adulesceooe. 
Varying influences of herettity, tempera- 
ment, environment, home atmosphere and 
trainiug, natural abilities, make each child 
different from evciy other. What may b« 
e«aential for one cliild may be exceedingly 
harmful for utotlier in eiactly the same 
period of devdopment. Children arc un- 
able to adapt religious truth to their own 
needs or spiritual conditions, asareadolta, 
and are therefore si the mercy of their 
leaders and teachcre. It is imperative for 
beet results that the individual child b« 
known to the one who tries to lead iha 
way to religious purpnse and experience. 
Tliu piistor and superintendent should 
know the children. The teacher, who 
knows the pupil better than any other, 
should be ntilir.ed in the evangelistic work 
of the school as largely oa possible. 

Fourtk, That refigious consciotisoesB 
in a development must be kept constantly 
in miud. Timo is as neccnaty as the 
proper soil for the perfect froitaga. "First 
the Made, then the ear, then the full com 
in the ear." The worker should know 
what to expect at any given age and what 
is abnormal. To urge religious czpreasioa 
vhicb belongs to a ater period or a totally 
different temperament is the beginning en 
hypocrisy and skepticiiim. Suddeoneas of 
religious puq>om; moy bo sought in Hper 
years, but it has nu place uormally in 
childhood and early youth. The indolent 
method of depending upon a so-called 
Ueoision Day to do the whole taek of pro- 
ducing conscious normal disciplcship is 
both ignornnt and wicked, as well as inef- 
fective. Tx>ng before a decision day in 
the accepted sense is possible it ought to 
have been rendered largely unnecessary. 
Witness day, wiecly conducted, may be 
helpful at any penod. Decision Day is 
not a child's affair and should come not 
before early adolescence, when the storm 
and stress period is approachini*, with 
its natural tendencies to break with the 
piUt. In thill period Decision Day may 
afford the youth tb« opportontty he Deeds 
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to tusert (or himaetf the priociples he has 
heretofore accepted from others — and 
eot«r a deeper and more consciou* per- 
Boual rdfttioitiibip with Christ. 

Fifth. Religious development during 
the teeiu meaoa far more for the perfect^ 
ing of the life in adult jcmn than any 
equal period after the teens. To leave 
the ^uiidBj H-hooI without a definitely 
Christian Ufe-purpoee cot osl; reduces 
to a minimum the pupil's chances of find- 
ing Christ, but be has lout forever sotne- 
thiDg which DO later experience can brin^. 
For example, howorer great one's musical 
capacities maj ha, to muss the period whca 
both mind anit b<)d; are most rapidly de- 
veloping ia to reader the greatest derelop- 
meat of the capacity forever impoMible. 
The spiritual capacities obey the same law. 
There is, therefore, a double responsibility 
upon the Siindfty-nclnwl worker — to pro- 
duce CliristiaQ character and to produce 
it at the period when it meana most for 
the life of the individiud and the world. 

8i£ih. It is of greatest importance 
tiiat tlie Christian life of the youtii in 
the middle and later adolescent period 
should be of a positive character. This 
does not mean after any particular tem- 
peramental type, but that it should he & 
oonsciously controlling force. The old 
method of evangelism, which coitfeidercd 
the child an alien tu the Kingdom until by 
a definite eiperieace of conversion he was 
brought from death unto life, had grave 
errors and is responsible for grievous 
lowes; but it had one virtae. It had a 
tendcncv to produce an experience that 
was delinite and umnistaknulc, to which 
witue^ia could be borne, and which contte- 
quently UTOught convictiuus that were 
imperishable, carrying the poBsesaor into 
active service. The problem of modem, 
evangelism, as it relates to childhood and 
youth, is to produce conviction as deep 
and individual religious cunHciouEnege as 
unmistakable. This is the most difficult 
task of the modem pastor and Sunday- 
school worker. But it is the must impor- 
tant Upon such rock alone can he build 
his church. The failure to produce this 
virile ^pe of religiona life, which ia will- 
ing to serve and sacrifice and suffer, is 
the greatest peril of Christian nurture 
and uducatioiial evangeliKm. 

Kethoda. In thfi strict sftiine, mi-thods 
should be as varied aa tJie Individoals. 



There can be no universal method for 
work so vital and personal. The need of 
an intimate knowledge of the individoala 
to be won, and the great ditQcultj of Uie 
tafk afl a whal« may, and not iufrtMjaeiitly 
does, lead to hesitancy and neglect on the 
pmrt of leadera. The work U indeed 
delicate, and of vast importance, and 
errors may be fatal. Every child needs 
and dcservcft a master }iaud. But the 
work must be done, and master workmen 
are made by doing it. Actual practice, 
and ultimate sympathetic touch with 
young life, are as essential in learuing this 
finest of all arts afi a knowledge of tlie 
lavs of the unfolding life. Appropriala 
and effective methods will saggest tbera- 
selvee as the pastor and teacher beooofl 
more intimately acquainted with individ- 
uals. Certain well-tried methods, how- 
ever, may be suggested hero, to be modi- 
fied 08 local conditions aiul individual 
characteristics may demand. 

1. Pul/fic jCtic^n Ifa^ may be men- 
tioned Srst, not because it is first In im* 
portance or cffoctivvncss, but becauK it 
is the most familiar method. Troperty 
conducted it is, in the adoleecent period, 
of great value, and fumiehee the oppo^ 
ttmity for the normal exercise of the 
power of moral dioice, which develops 
rapidly at thi» period. In unwise hands 
it is a grave menace. The precipEtatwa 
of a decision day upon an unprepared 
school, or upon the lower grades, induciiig 
premature and hofity religious ezpressioa, 
through overwrought emotions on the 
pari of many — to m followed by iosiiffi- 
cient attention to training— is one of tlii 
most baneful exercieea of the modem 
church. It is certain to result in reaction, 
duo to a sense of unreality, from which 
many will never reoorer. It will justify 
a new group of parents in their Bolieitont 
but ignorant claim, that the yoatii of the 
middio teens "is not old enough to know 
what he is doing." A decision day of 
this type should never be permitted in 
any sdiool or department. The wise 
pastor will never allow the prufeaional 
evangelist to appeal to hia Sunday sdiool 
unleas he knows intimately the man aixl 
his methods, and knows exactly what hs 
propoiMNt to do on any particular occasion. 
The call for public decision to foUov 
Ohrint should not be permitt«<l below ths 
Junior Department, and even this depoiV 
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ment neods a totally different sppesl from 
Utat preeeuted in the lutcmivdiatc and 
Senior. Among the Juiiiors thtre Bliould 
be no segregation, and no intimation that 
those vbo do cot respond to the appeal, as 
may b« desired, are Uiuh rcjV'ciing Uliri^t 
or the Chmtian life. To permit this is 
the Burast m«thod of caofiing such a rejec- 
tioa on the one hand, or of producing 
iniiinceritj of action on the other. The 
aease at pensoosl reHpousibilit}' to Gud is 
neceBiaiy to intelUguut conviction and 
dcctutou, and thia 8en«e docu not normalljr 
dc-vulup ID strength till the eud of the 
Junior period and th« beginnint; of ado- 
lescence. Conscience and Che idea of moral 
law are likewise rapidlj developing at this 
period. "Whatever appeal is made, there- 
fore, to thw pre-aiJole»ceut, aiiould be 
rather in the lorni of a preparation for 
a more personal and &tm decision at a 
Uttr period. I'ubtic manifestation of 
deciaioa during th« Junior period, when 
it is required, should be conducted with 
great care and ekill. The child tendency 
to do what others do is still strong. It 
is bvttuT to pruAent in a correct and at- 
tractive viiky tliu privilege ami ohligatioa 
of diacipleship — t. «., entering Onrisfs 
great school aa learners — and Uiea allow 
toe eiproesion of desire and purpose to 
be made privately to teacher, pastor or 
friend. 

Below the Juniors it thould be usomed 

ftlwayg that all are trpng to follow the 

.Great Teacher, and the pnblie addross 

'should tak« the form of instruction and 

encouragement. 

The Intermedlato Department, reaching 
from thirteen to sixteen or eeventeea, 
covers the natural age of decision. Per- 
I ■OQoJ freedom and moral choice hare 
beon attained, 'i'hc youth has learned 
how to act for hinuolf iu rvupuusc to the 
sense of right and perHuual obligatiuQ to 
Christ. He can safely be anked to signify 
his decision in a public way, Usually, it 
is beot that he should, especially ia middle 
and later adolescenca 

Thorough preparation should bo made 
for Decision Day. Faetor, superintend- 
ents, and teachers should have meetings 
for conference, tostniction and prayer. 
The plan should be quite de&uite, and 
eveQ' teacher should clearly understand 
what is expected and be in sjrmpathy with 
the plan. The personal work ehonid be 



done befom tbo day arrives, by peraonaL 
and private coavcreations, or by letter 
where this is impossible. Personal solici- 
tation at the public 6er\'ice is apt to pro- 
duce harmful rather than helpful reeolts- 
Contraiy to the opinion of suine well 
known Sunday-echool workt-rs, the writer 
etrongiy believes that the school should 
know of the approach of the day. Abw- 
lute frankness is the only thing that wins 
with the adoleacwt. Amlhitig tliat savors 
of pUnning or of aurp'riHe puts him on 
his s'^ard, and rightly. There should be 
frequent mention of the day aa it ap- 
proaches ; the fullest cxplanAttons of the 
purpose of tile dajj explicit and simplo 
Blatenient of the eci&enue of the Christian 
life and of the inestimable advantagea 
of an early beginning; prayer in UM 
i«:hool as the day spproochee for God's 
(special blcEstng; a clear understandii^ 
that no one will bo embarrassed (whi<^ 
pledge must be scrupulously kept). By 
these and other meang the pupil is helped 
to make deliberate and tlioughtful deci- 
sion. 

Some nKCial day has grcutvr appeal, 
such u the lael or first l:iuitday of the 
year. Palm Sundiiy or Easter. Ample 
time should be given the service. It must 
not appear hurried, but the address should 
be short, simple and atrsightforward. An 
atmosphere of rererenfe. but of cheerful* 
ueas, ^tould prevail. The songs should be 
carefully selected to hL'lp, and the prayen 
should be especially tender and full of 
sympethy. The ordinary business and 
announcements should be eliminated. It 
aliould be recognixed in the appeal that 
Bome have already definitely b^un their 
discipleship, that others have from child- 
hood followed Cfariat — which is ideal — 
and that for these the day means only 
aa opportunity to witness for Christ and 
deepen their parpoie. The meet eflective 
method for decision is perhaps by cards 
upon which a simple but comprettensive 
statement of purpose is printed, these 
having been distributed to all at least a 
week beforehand. On the day appointed 
thMe are signed by all who have at any 
time decided, and by all who will then 
decide, to follow Christ. This avoids the 
painful conspicuousni^ss which boys of the 
adolescent age driMid. The cards should 
be sigQed in duplicate; one to be kept 
by the pupil, and the other given to the 
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tculwr. wlio febould be k«pt prominent in 
■11 von which ooacerns w raligiou life 
of Uu pnpiL 

D«cii)on Dtjr i§ m/c utA effective in 
May Mhix'l ia the meuare ia Tbicfa the 
ifiint of cv»tu{eii«m u p«rsut«iit tad per^ 
vuRtvD tbrougnout the jvr. It grows mm 
ufe u thu decrcuct md leu nasdcd u 
it iocmM*. 

2. l*h« tuulliod muit highly to be cam- 
taeaded U that in wliicli decuiotu ire ooa- 
■biatljr aoiiiciit t>/ t««(!h«r, «u(>«rinl«QdsDt 
and (Miitur, and sre cotutonll^ being 
niiiiimiicml. Thijt attiiuephi're alone c&u 
mako dtwiHiAiu uxira tho nonniil and ex- 
pcvUtd tiling to the adolceceot mind; this 
■lone will keep ftnt thinn fint; will in- 
duoe tho proper tpirit ot reverence uitl 
wonbip in the Khool; will meet tnd rat' 
i«fy the normal craTing of the fac^rt in 
the tdolwK-ciit period, ami fiiliill tlic wbli- 
Mtioiu due from pastor and teacher to 
uxwe intrufititl to thuir care. 

Thii caa be duop. It requires a corps 
of ofllooni und tvachera who not only tnu; 
diaoem the higheRt purpoiae of Sunday- 
■choot work, hut who hnve consecrated 
UwubItm to that work. It can only 
ba done on a baaia of personal telation- 
ahipH. At this as« religioua impolaea aud 
dmirM nra ulour^ linked with the desire 
for fricndithip. A teacher or pastor who 
is B tniated confidant and friend is the 
need of Uie growing life, and audi a rela- 
tionflUip cuu atinust invariably nwult in 
ChrJsUan purpose and character if the 
effort is BomcieDtly sinoere and persistent. 
¥0T this reason thors sliould be no change 
of trachen after the bocinnius of adolue- 
oanoe until well past tlie middle adoles- 
oent period, except it be to eliminate in- 
oompeteno& It should be planned that 
•aeh ttuptl not ^ot committed to ChriBt 
ahoula be eecn in private conference by 
tiw adult noarv^it to him and in whom he 
bsa griiatiwt Uitli — not one*- hut u oflpn 
M swms wiw. BM he ia developing. This 
ahoold not s/k-jo planned to the pupil, bat 
spoDtantOQS. and it iJioald alwan be in- 
spired by gsDain* sympathetic 'ioterast 
Much of the rseiatuce to the ChristiaD 
ap)val grows out of penunal difficolties, 
miscuiKX-ptiun of the ChrtstiaiL life and 
fUse Dotioni of whit is expected. ThMe 
will Hev»r b« discovered exorat by the 
trusted friend in confidence. When the 
dscisioa is obtained it may be noticed 



in the school ia mom nuumtr, boib fot 
the i^lindnal's sal» and tor its inflaetK* 
upon the sdiooL 

3. If the pastor haa eatablt^Md doss 

rtlatioQs with the ac-booH, crestiBE aot only 
ooAfidence in him, bat a feelioe of per- 
bobbI friead^hip for him, it will w foniul 
quite effective for him to visit each class 
and talk familiarly for a fvw tntnulw 
about the Christiaa life, what it is. its 
great bcneiits for life, the need of an early 
beiginning, but making no personal appli- 
cation to any oae iu the class, sod sol 
at that time elating how to begin— re- 
marking M he d^>arts that if any one 
wiehc* to know morv about the Christian 
life, and the way to begin, to oome to him, 
or to write to him, or epeak to the teacfa«r. 
This make« etrong sppe-at to the youth, 
bringing the pastor wry close to hu per- 
eonal o^ in a way that does not emWr- 
rasa. ThiH method has been nsed with 
great eSwtivcnces. 

4. It is most desirable tliai the pastor 
should come into close touch with every 
member of the school, and especially to 
tliow! pa-txing through the teens. This 
c-unuot be done adequately in class slooe, 
but it will prove an aid of inestimable 
Tsluc for the pastor to take each dan 
graduatini; from the Junior and Inter- 
mediate departments, for a scries of 
four to six weeks each, at the Sunday- 
school boor, before they are promoted 
to tlie next department, giving tbeis 
periods to a study of the tlristiaa 
life. There is no more fniiiful method 
of producing intell^ent decision, it 
rightly conducted. The leader of this 
class should know as mocfa as poasibls 
about each individual beforehand, and 
should strive to have a peraooal coovena- 
tion with each one not yet definitely oocn- 
mitted to Christ, eepccially those in tbs 
Intcrmwiintc Department The chaocea 
for tiinicrston grow rapidly less after the 
eighteenth T«r. therefore erery wise 
means shonla be used to produce aectsioD 
before the time the Sector Departmeot 
is entered. GradvatioB may be at dif- 
ferent ttmce ia the departmoats to fa^ 
tli^r this plan, nnUss Ifaere are oampetsBl 
li>aders besides the pastor. To the objec- 
tion thst a number of the npdar ksamis 
will thus be mismd. it may he replied thst 
the aim of the school is not to oomplals 
a lesson systeta, but tbs prodoctkn of 
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Christian chftracter, and no other use of 
a fev seesions wilt ^ect m luuch. It hfu 
the virtue of dignifying it oe a n^ular 
iJMit of tJie Suadfty-achod oourst; of study, 
and of ituuriug an attendance wtiicK cao- 
tutt be procured at special meetinga for 
Ibis woric 

fi. Letters Triitcn by ieacbera to 
pupils are of great value, but the pupila 
sfaoDld nut be p«nuittwl to fi-el tliat thi-y 
■itt sulwtitutefi for pei'soauJ L-unvcrsaliou. 
The reasons for, and advantage^: of, Iig- 
giuniDg the Chrietian life, when clearly 
stated in a letter, often make deeper im- 

Iircsxion than by any otlicr method — th« 
fitter being usually read under eircum- 
stancefl where quiet thoughtfulneas is poa- 
Btble. The vriting of a letter may cod- 
Tineo the pupil of tlio teaehor's interest 
moreeffot'tively tlmu c-uuvfreation. 

6. It is of grt^at importance in this 
work to keep in close touch witli the 
parents. If thev are in sympathy with 
it, they can renuer moat effective aid by 
their attitude and cooperation and shonld, 
therefore, be kept fully informed of any 
step that is to be or has been taken in 
relation to tlieir children. If they are 
isdifferent, it is almost certain to awaken 
in them a vital interest, if they are cod* 
suited oonccrning the efforts to help their 
boya and girls. If they are hostile, the need 
IB the greater, for the sake of their chil- 
dren, to come into aympatiietic relations 
with them, in order to diBarm pivjudiiv. 
Uuth of the opposition on the part of par- 
eats is due to ignoraiic* or total misunder- 
standing of what in intended, or tu the 
results of bungling work on tlie part of 
some one. Moreover, the lost flheep of the 
hou»e of Inrnel arc often won through the 
lambs of the floi^. There is no point so 
t«ndi-r in the heart of Ihe worldly parent 
as the ronsciousnees of responsibility for 
his influence upon his child. 

7. Evangelism among the sdulte of 
the Sunday school is not the spocific prob- 
lem of this article, and is treated else- 
where, but the suggestion is in plaoe here 
that no stron^r appeal can be nia<lR to 
•dolte than can be made in the Adult 
Derpartmoit of the Simday school, occu- 
pying, as it doea, the place of incalciUable 
inlluenco over the adolescent years. A 
school will do almost anything its Adult 
Department will do. But tlw appeal to 
adtdta upon this basis should oever b« 



made in the preeence of other depart- 
moita. It is, however, of great value if 
the actual docieion of adults can be made 
with the odolesoeata present, provided it 
be kept clear always that they have lost 
something by delay that can never be 
regained. 

8. 'i^his greatest work of the school 
should find a place in the regular meet- 
ings of Suoday-schfxil offioers and teoch- 
ere. It mu^t be kept constantly to the 
front if the spirit is to bo maintained in 
the school that will make the wgrk either 
safe or effective. Special meetings should 
be held for the specific purpose of prop- 
erly planning for this work. In all regu- 
lar meeting where reports are given 
this lihuuld be one of the items never 
omitted. 

Many minor suggestions might be made 
witliout adding value to theae. The ideal 
method is a combination of all good 
melhuda. After the most faithful usu 
of all wise and effective means, there will 
etill remain some who have not been won 
to Christ. There will always be the need 
for adult e\'angelism, but by ceaseless 
Ttgilanco and tireless devotion the number 
who are won to Christ and Christian 
service at tlio ideal age can be vastly in- 
creased, and the inexpressible loss to the 
Kingdom, the church, and the individual, 
correspondingly lesseiied. 

The most important and difficult work 
has just begun when the ileeiBiona are 
obtaine<l. Neglect thereafter is criminaL 
Shameful luss is not infrequently found 
at this point. Both teacher and pastor 
should for weeks give special attention to 
thoso who have newly chosen to follow 
Christ. They should be carefully in- 
structed in the fuDdameotaU of the Chris- 
tian life, sympathized with and helped in 
their difficulties and probii^ms, trained for 
church membership, and given something 
to do BB an expression of their Christian 
purpose. This work is beet done individ- 
ually. This requires time, but there is 
no other investment of time that pays 
Rucb dividends for the Kingdom. In any 
case there must be ample opportunity for 
the pupil to meet the pastor as w^l as 
the teacher in private, not officially, but 
as friends, where the unfolding life can 
find sympathetic help in its individaai 
needs and difBcultiea. 

The lesa penwoal elements of traininc 
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may be effected in groaps of Approxi- 
mate]; the sane age, and as nearlj as 
poaetblu of the same general temperameat, 
the 8cxe« meeting sepB.ratel; in the Junior 
and higiicr gwdeji. l. J. BiESCT. 
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EZAXnrATIOlTS.— The function of 
the I'jcuin iimtton is Ihrixrfold: (1) it con- 
Stitutid a. tffit of the pupil's mastery of 
the ("ubjeet and of hia ability to go on 
to more advanced work; (3» it serves ao 
a stimulus to more thoroogn study from 
week to week; (3) it supplies a motive for 
final review and helps the pupil to gather 
up the points made in a Beries of leaeons, 
to place tbem in right relation and to 
organize them into a eygtematic and co 
hereot whole. 

1. The first of theee functions ia tlie 
least important. A teacher should bo able 
without an examination to tell what prog- 
reM his pnpil has been making and 
whether or not. be ia prepared to auranra 
to other taskii. It ia as a stimulus to 
thorough work and to the final organiza- 
tion of ideafl that the examination ia of 
mch real iiervii^ tliat it ought i^it^'ldom to 
be diBpenaed with. Bagley saya, uptaking 
of public echool work: 'The virtue of 
the examination Lies in its power to force 
Ettrenuous mental efTort to the task of 
organizing a large body of facts and pria- 
cifdea into a coherent ayatem. This is the 
((tandard by which examination quosttoiis 
should bv ttct. Tlicy uhould be large uid 
comprehensive, so formulated that they 
will bring out and exercise, not the mem- 
ory for details, but the capaci^ to grasp 
large maesea of knowledge and weld thu 
separate facts and principles into eystem- 
atic unities." In thifl respect the final 
purpotw of the examination is identical 
with that of the review (q.v.). 

Examinations are of value in another 



importaot reaped that ts often overli 
They couatitute a teet of the t«a 
work. If any Urge proportioal 
teacher's pupils an> anghlc creditAi 
pass an examination, aanuming of i 
that the qur^tioue are fair and ad 
it it* evideniLV that there has beeaj 
thing wroug with the taachiDg. A 
Htndj of jo-tt where hia paptU fail 
reTeal to that teacher, not only wl 
he must fill in tlieir knowledge 
subject, but just where in future b< 
better his preaentation and in 
specta improve his method. 

%. Since these are the fimctic 
examination, it is as much needed^ 
Sunday school as in the public 
Indeed, it in mor« needed. The 
school ia able to accurc thorough 
methods of compuJeioa which 
day school cannot usej it has fa 
time at ita dioposal for day by day 
and review ; its curriculum is better ) 
ardiied, its teachers better trained 
all of which reasons it might more 
than the Sunday school diapuosc wil 
examinations and yet maintain 
standard of work. 

Many Sunday-ec^ool supennt 
and teachers fear to introduce ei 
tioiis le«t tliey driro pupils fi 
school. But tuit) result need not | 
if the examinations are rightly cona 
They should be optional. All ' 
ahould be encouraged to tako then 
none compelled to do so. They Bh<H 
Bfi frequent as the (onual reviea 
cover the same ground. The reviel 
thus be more thorough, and the ] 
will become accustomed to taking i 
inatiooB, so that moat of them wf 
fear to take a final examination ow 
the whole ^■car'a work. The qufi 
should be fatr and worth while, not i 
for minor or obscure details, but } 
constituting points of view that bi 
a true perspcirtivc and to the ri§' 
ganizution of tlie pupil's ideas. 

Due excellent method of exami 
is to give to pupils a set of mt 
tions on one Sunday and to ask 
write out answen'at home which 
hand in on the foUowiog Sundl 
understanding being that Uiey may^j 
the uuswers to the Bible or to any aov 
information other than the help of ai 
person, provided they specify in the ; 
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authority for facta m gBined. An- 

uetliod ia to give out s i»Tgo quid- 
ft qatBlions — twtnty-five to fifty — 
the announcement that on the follow- 
huidiy AB examination will be coo- 
i, at which pupib will be anlted to 
, withoot nwirsUiii* of any aort, fto- 

to four or five quc:<t,iou8 which shall 
OKD by the teacher from this nnni- 

Under these conditiuna tlicy will 
I Uw whole set and no be guided in a 
kg^ rcT!«w. If ihe papils are 
re cnou^^h and faithful enough, the 
n of pFL'paration for the cxnmina- 
nay be thrown u[Hin tlicm and the 
inntion oondncted without any pre* 

ianaing of questions. In that ca«o 
beet to offer some option, giving a 
t ten oueationa, for example, and 
ring each pupil to answer six, diooe- 
tr fiimself vhich they ^hall be. 
e qneations should of course he suited 
i maturity of the class. Gxamina- 
may be given with success to popilg 
y age abore eight or tiiue. As soon 
ye and girls arc ablo to write easily 
tave bocome accustomed to examina- 
in public school, they are ready for 
LnatJOHB in Sunday school sa well. 
& great part of the virtue of an ex* 
ition lies in its fortnal character, 
hat rcsAon written examioaUona are 

preferred to oral quizzes. If the 
unctiou of the examination were to 
be information of tbc papils for tbo 
t of the teaclier, it would be better 
t should be informal and unexpected. 
f the eianiinatton ie to serve as a 
lue and incentive to more thorough 
lomplcte work, the pupil must feel 
portance. The teachL>r should do all 
le can in order to make the examiua- 
omcthing of an occasion. It should 
Donnoed at some time preriausly ; it 
1 be carefully adminietered and 
rised; the papers should be graded 

scrupulous faimcMt; and recogui- 
it some sort should he given to those 
oas creditably — a report sent to par- 
a list announced or posted, promo- 
o a higher claag, a certificate given 
ch year's work passed^ or a diploma 

completion of a course covering eev* 
ears. The pupil's full grade, how- 
should Dot depend on the cxamina- 

It should be made up on the basis 
B «la«t)nK)m work, the ootebook or 



other routine written work, aud the ex- 
amination. 

The teacher ought always to read Bod 
grade the papers before the next meeting 
of the class. Tljcn, if the full benefit; of 
the examination is tu be realized, there 
should be a free discuesion of the (Ques- 
tions. 8ttch a discussion is both more 
economical and far more sattsfactorv in 
result than correcting and handing bock 
the papers. It is a golden opportunity 
for final review. On the one hand the 
pupils are eager and interested to know 
iiow well they have succeeded*, on the 
other hand their answers have revealed 
to the tearher what misconceptions need 
correcting and what gaps need filling, in 
order that the work of the term may be 
brought to its perfect conclusioD. 

Ij. a. Weiols, 

ZZHIBITS, CHILD WELFAAE.— Seb 

Guild Wklf-vue Esjiibits. 

XXHIBITS, SUKTAT-SCHOOL.— Ex. 

hibits of Suoday-school material began 
with the work of the New York Sunday 
School Commiseion in 1900. Before that 
time, all Sunday-fKhool exhibits partook 
of the nature of professional trade dis- 
plays, where space was sublet to various 
deDominational publishers in connection 
with Sunday-MchonI conventions and insti- 
tutes. The New York Sunday School 
Conuniesion opened an exhibit in connec- 
tion with their Sunday Sehoo! Conrehtion 
of the Episcopal Church, at the Cathedral 
of New York city. This exhibit was ar- 
ranged by subjects without regard to pub- 
lishers. The Exhibit was monnted on 
regulation sized cards— each form, blank, 
Iwcson book, object, and device, etc., being 
tabulated according to its nature and use, 
so that visitors could select the articles 
best suited to their needs from more than 
260 various publishera. 

This Exhibit then numbered about 
3,000 pieccfl. It soon grow to 9,000 
pieo(!N and wa« exhibited, in toio, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at a large Convention 
of the Religious Education Association 
(q. v.). The following year it bad grown 
to 11,000 piecea and was exhibited at the 
Religiouit Education Association conven- 
tion in Boston. Msbs. Subsequently, in 
1907, this Kxhibit of 19,000 pioeos was 
displayt-d for two months in Richmond, 
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Vs.; aod, in 1910 (numbering then S6,- 
000 pteoee), in Cincinnati. Ohio. It was 
also shown for a mouih in TcRchen Co\- 
h^, Columbia "Cuivewity, New York 
city. 

ThiB Bxbibit has established a stand- 
ard for Bundajr-fchool exhibits of this 
type The Itehgious Kducation AsHocia- 
tioQ baa exhibits of this kiud now to 
which publiahers send reriew material, 
realizing that it will bo displajred and 
will rtand or fall on ita merite. The 
exhibit go«8 into ita own place la the gen- 
eral tabulation of malerials. 

The Rev. Franklin P. Elmer, of the 
Beligioos Education Aseociatioa, has an 
exteneivc exhibit of Beveral thousand 
piecoe which ui on permanent display in 
PouglLkwrwutf, N. Y., and has been shown 
at variouH centers. Many similar exhibits 
exist, euch as exhibits in Tarlous dioceses 
of the Epificopal Church (notably WMt- 
em Ma«sac'hu«ctte, Ithode Ittland, Chi* 
ca^. 111.; Richmond, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, CaL, etc.), which are displayed 
at local conventions. 

It lias become quite the custom to 

father rmall exhibits of several hnn- 
red or a thousand neccsi^ary articlea of 
the best type, to be displayed at local 
conventions in leading centers. (See 
S. S. Council of ETsngetical I>caomina- 
tioDS.) The New Yorlc Exhibit, which 
ia on permanent display at ttic Episcopal 
headquarters, 73 Fiftli avenue. New York 
city, now nunih*™ nearly 29,000 pieces, 
and is visited annually by more than 30,- 
000 persons. Such o-xhibits po a ercat 
way toward forming public opinion along 
the line of advanced ideals, for the beat 
materials are now placed in conspicuous 
display and, if catalogued, are starred to 
indicate their higher quality. There are 
nearly 3.^0 publisliing houses in tJie 
United States, Canada and England, 
which are drawn upon for material of 
religious education— all of high quality. 
The plan of exhibiting all articles, and yet 
emphatiziiiK the best, boa during tbo past 
fev yesrg resulted in the elimination of 
sereral thousand articles of the poorer 
sort. (See Library. The 8. S.) 

W. W. Smith. 
"Up Tfaroueli ChUdhood" is the title 
of an exhibit of leli^ons education pre- 
pared by the Educational Department of 
the Congregational Sunday School and 



Publishing Society, Bo«toD, Mass., for tha 
meeting of the National CotucU at Kanaai 
City, Mo., in 1913. The exhibit coosiota 
of sixty scrceus, each three feet by six lA 
size, and eadi relating to a distinct groop 
of agea or a apecific typo of educationu 
actiyit^. It attempts to set forUi \yj 
meana of photoj^phs: 1. ChiU life <u d 
realtg it, revealing spontaneous inlercstl 
aod activitieft. 2. Tendtndes of develop- 
meni, both good and bad, euggcstine th« 
need and the method of religious educa- 
tion. 3. The maisriaU and proeestt* of 
education in religion, as illustrated in the 
home, in Sunday school, on the play- 
ground, in cinht and camps, in mission 
study clasBM, in the church service oC 
wDnihip, in the recreatioii center, tht 
Y. M. 0. A., the Young People's society, 
etc. 4. Some results of religious educa- 
tion, as evident in the daily life and actir* 
ittes, and even in the facial expression of 
boys and girls. 5, The urgent need of 
comprehensive pUmnino by the churcbes 
for an intensive and thoroujjhly effective 
work in religious education. 

The cxliibit in intended to be suggeatira 
to parents and teachers, and other persons 
enga^d in or interested in any fona of 
religious or moral edocatioo. The mate- 
rials included in this exhibit are over one 
hundred and fifty photographs, showing 
children aod youth of both sexes and ^ 
ages, engaged in a great varie^ of mctir- 
ities and occupations, all of which havs 
some bearing, tor good or ill, upon their 
moral and religious life. FacU tcnoly 
expressed, interpreting the significance of 
the pictures. Charlt, giving valuable con- 
clusions from extfotsiTe iovestigatioiu. 
8ummari€s of available leasoa oouxses 
equipment and methods for use UQ TBti> 
gious edneation. In addition to tfas 
screens, le^Aon material, leaflets, bookl* 
furniture, and equipment appropriate for 
use with the ages rcprcaonted are also es- 
hibited. 

EZTBESSIOHAL ACTIVITIEa— Sn 

Activity and its Placb in Reuoiocb 

EOUCATIO!^; CUUIIICI1I,DK roR RaUQIOCV 

Ikstbcction; Soci.i.L Aspeots op Reu- 
OlOrS AND MOHAL Ei>ccAnoM ; SoouL 
Sebvicb and the S. S. 

ZZ-SCEOIABS EKPLOTlQEirr GCIC* 

MITTEX (EKOLAMD).— The care of the 
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child is, or aliould bt>, the nation's chief 
concern. The natiou of to-morrow de- 

GDds upon the child of totl&y. Tln- 
18 the child is irell cared for and care- 
folly trained, the natioD'a greatness irill 
soon be "one with Nineveh and Tyre.** 
Ab wealth accomulatefl there is, perhaps, 
a natniral tendency for society to become 
decfideiit and for ease and luxury to Iap«e 
into scDfluality and to take the place of 
that strenuous endeavor which made the 
nation ijreat. The nation that care* for 
its future will euro for it« children — for 
their enTiroumeut and their education. 

The critical years of life arc from four- 
teen to seventeen with boys, and, perhaps, 
a year earlier with girls. It often appears, 
bowerer, that csxc aud insif^ht are lack* 
iag just wht^u most ni-><;ded. (See Adolea* 
oenoe and ita Significance; Boy, Problem 
of Training the.) Continuation schools 
and other Toluntary amncios arc provided ; 
bat those neediuj^ tlicm moat are least 
likely to be attracted by them. The Brit- 
ish OoTemment, through its Board of 
Edocation, has now made itself responsi- 
ble id a mejifture for the "after care" 
of iu boya aud girls; though, so far, the 
legislation has only b«en penuissiTe, it ia 
much that the prmciplo has been reoog- 
nizcd, and more legislation must surely 
follow. Local authorities arc now form- 
ing "after care" committaea in aaaociatioa 
with the Education Committee and the 
Board of Trade through the liabor Ex- 
change. ThcKi **aft«r cart" comniittcea 
select a number of ladies and gentlemen 
who are specially interested in the welfare 
of young people, who when a child Icsvea 
school undertake to see both the child and 
the parctita with a view to make aura tliat 
the mtuatiou, if obtained, is a suitable one, 
and not one of the "blind-alley" claes. 
If no plac« lias been found for the child, 
advice and help are proffered, and in 
addition, the helper undertakes to keep in 
touch with the child, and to report prog- 
ress from time to time during the critical 
period of the young worker^a life. The 
need for sympathetic oTeraight is very 
great. 

It is estimated that the education which 
a boT rcceivL-s at Hchool vostx the com- 
mnnity one hundred iMundu, but the que** 
tion IS "What Bball he do with it?" 
becBUfie, in far too many csaee be seems 
anxious to be rid of the harden as soon 



as possible, and the one thought of the 
parents seems to be to put the diild into 
some employment which appears to 
promise an immediate monetary return, 
without any thought as to whether the em- 
ployment is likely to be permanent or 
temporary, whether it will lead to a future 
of pnmiise, or is of that type which will 
leare the lad of Bixt«eii or seventeen witli- 
out any power to cam a living, and who be- 
comes a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to the country, and a menace 
rather than a safegaaid to its evcurity. 
The English nation has st last awakeued 
to the situation. 

The scheme of work in a large Midland 
town will illustrate the way in which the 
£z-ScboUr8 Committee proceedB. A cen- 
tral Committee is formed by the union of 
mGmbcra and oQicials of the Education 
Committee, with the officials of the Ju- 
venile I^bor Exoliang«; the selection of a 
number of ladies and ^utlcmcn represeot- 
ing various organizations reaponsible for 
the care of young people, such ae the Sun- 
day School Union, Boys' Brigade, Boy 
Scouts, Qirl Guides, and ilic like, the head- 
msstera and mistresses of most of the 
elenentan schools of the town, th« em- 
ployers of labor and employees who are 
represented by members of vsrione trade 
nnions. The Committee meets quarterly 
and discusses Tarious matters of general 
interest in connection with juvenile em- 
ployment. A smaller Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of twenty-one members 
meets every mouth. 

The town ia mapped out into twenty- 
one areas. lo each area the number of ele- 
mentary pupils in attendance at tbe in- 
cluded scnoola is aa nearly u^ual as pos- 
sible. In connection witli each dintrict a 
District Committee is form^ with a mem- 
ber of tho Executive as Chairman. The 
headmaster of each elementary school 
sends to the Labor Exchange a list of the 
children leaving the school, supplying par- 
ticulars as to the child's character, iotelJi- 
^cc and borne iulluencca The names are 
m three cUtases: *'A" needs little or no 
oversight; "B" need^ some oversight; "C" 
needs much overnight. Tbe rhildrea are 
seen by aiyme members of the District 
OoDunittee, and among the questions asked 
are: *T>o you attend any Sunday school? 
or Boys' Brigade f" "Are tou a Boy 
Scout?" The answer is usually the name 
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of eome 3uiids.jr school, whcrorupon the in> 
fomiKtioa is sent through the Sunday 
Sdiool Union to th^ teacher in that school 
in whose class the boy happens to b«, and 
the teacher h afiked to become the bo^A 
"lielper^* aiid to kwp lq touch vrith him 
during the adolntcunt rmra, sod frcHn time 
to time to report the boy's progress to the 
Labor Eifhange. It is part of the "help- 
er's" duty to fiocoartgc the boy to ntt«nd 
eomc evening gdwri, or tlie Technical or 
Art Stliool, aa the needs of his work de- 
mand, and also to apply to the Labor Ex- 
change should a change of position be de- 
airabTo. 

The bearing of tliis important vork 
upon tliat uf the Sunday school is appar- 
ent. It is a p«r&onal gain to the Sonday- 
acliool teadier to have a delinttc piece of 
work to do OD behalf of any of hia pupila 
in order to bring him into contact with 
the'm dnring the week, as they meet for 
so short a time on Sunday. "The waste 
in the teaeher's workshop i« the livos of 
men** was written of day fchool tcacliing, 
but may be applied also to the teaching in 
the Sunday eohool. The cnormoos waste 
in the Smulay Kchtwi Ih well knnw-n and 
deplored and any plan is wclTOincd that 
promises to n-duce the loisa. 

Let the buy feel that the teacher has a 
real interest in hie welfare outside of the 
Sunday achool, and murh will be done to 
cfltahliflh BympathcUc and bolpful rela- 
tions between the Sunday-School teacher 
and the pupiL Thie will tend to the solu- 
tion of a great national problem, and will 
help onward the Kingdom of Qod. 

O. 0. TiraxBH. 

EXTENSION WOKS IN BISIE 
STTJDY.— See Ameuican Institute op 
Sacred Literatitre; Biblical Instrdc- 

TION WV CORHKSPONnKNCB ; Relioious 
PEIlAOmiT IN COLUiHHS AND ThKOUWICAT, 

SB«iNAnih:s; TTniteiisitt Extrusion 
LECTiniKa FOR 8. S. TEAcnEna; T. M. 
C. A. AND TUB S. S.; Y. W. G. A. akd 
Bible Stcdi. 

EXTEA-SIBLICAI STTTDrES.— Tn con< 
aidering a propoKal for extra-BihIical 
studies four quc(-tioii9 need to be dealt 
with — First, Uic qucation of the rightncBS, 
desirabilitv and wisdom of introducing 
such studies at all into Sunday sohoou 
and Bible elaesea. If tlmt question is 




answered ■□ th« lu^tira oothing more 
can be said on tbc sobject. If, however, 
w^ are justified in the attempt, we have to 
(uk in the aocood pUvc what thew: atodiee 
should be. Thin3ly, there is the question 
of their distribution among the different 
grades of the school. Foiirthl;, the quea- 
tion of ways and means; how is the re<h 
uisJte iuformatioD to be obtained and 
communicated? 

]. The question of ri^htneae, desirahtlUj/ 
and Ktadom. If there were a proposal to 
depose the Bible from it« iiu]>r«m« plaoa 
as the head and fotmtain of Ctiristian 
teaching there could be no doubt how this 
shoold be dealt with. It would be treawa 
to the Gospel mesage which is intrusted 
to the churches. To say that the wealth 
of truth contained in the Bible is ei> 
hanstcd, that we hare leanicd all it has 
to tell QS, wotild be almcst cqaally wrong, 
for itfl richee are unfathomable. 

This being taken for granted, ia it right 
and wise to introduce ocraRionHlly anj 
subjects drawn from wme other source*? 
To deny that it is right would aeem to de- 
preciate nature, history, and human life 
generally. It would be an approach to 
the ancient Manichiefln here^. For it 
would not only mcna that we can find 
Ood'e truth adequately in tlie Bible, it 
would imply that we could not find it at all 
anywhere elae^ which would Boggest that 
wc lire in a OoiI-dcKorted universe, or at 
lca»t that Qo<l never speaks through natnie 
or hunmn lives, that all ia dark sa 
midnight except for that one brilliant 
luminary the Bible. To eay this, is ta 
ignore "the light that ligbteth cvL-ry maD* 
and to dishonor the revelations of creatioo 
and histor)'. But while it nay be right to 
look for traces of the Creator in his works 
and to see his hand in human history, ia 
it wise and desirable to turn aside o«ca- 
sioually from the Bible for such stadias in 
class teaching? To this question two an- 
swers may be given. First, it is d<MW 
already. Mait churches and schools do 
have leeHOns on aome extra-Bibtical aub* 
jecte. There are temperance lesswng aod 
mi»»ionnry liti«onfl. Hoat Bibla olasi pro- 
grams aUto L'outain titles of biogrmphioil, 
historical, sociological, eiliical, and tbei>* 
logical subjects taken from extra-Biblical 
sources. It is not the initiation of the 
policy therefore which is under cxntsider- 
ation, bat tlie direction and re^uUtiMi of 
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it Hitherto it has bwD too haphazard; 
adopted here, ignored tbere- 

Id the eccoDd place, good rcaaona nuT 
be brought forward for giving this branch 
of teaching a definite, recognized plac« 
in tli« carriculum of Snndaj ediools nnd 
Bible clasws — (1) Por the sake of raricty 
and novelty, and ttie interest it awakeua. 
The Bible itself may come to the class as 
8 fresher book if it is not always in the 
tMcher's hands. (2) To give breadth and 
richncffl to tlie tcacliiu^. (3) To illtutiato 
and apply the trutha of religion. The 
danger ia that the religion of the Bible 
should be regarded as eoinething remote 
from nnd alien to cvcry-duy life. Illus- 
tratious of Christian truth in the common 
scenes of the world help to counteract that 
mtBtske. (4) To acknowledge the prca- 
enoe of God in the whole world and 
throughout all time. A pun^ly Biblical 
eooree may leave the imprewioa that the 
Christian faith ie altogether Palestinian 
and ancient These ower leeaocs should 
ahow it to bo of oniTenal application and 
for all agV8> 

2. The SvbjecU of exira-BWical 
Biftdies. If Odd is in the whole world 
and in all its life, inspiring all things good 
and true, one might asxumo that no sub* 
ject ifhould tm rsdudud, that every con- 
oeivable subje<'t haa ita rDlifjious asi)cH or 
its ethical Waringa on life and conduct. 
There are Rome subjects, however, that 
lend thema«lvcs more readilr than others 
to Christian teach iDg, (]) ifatttre Studg. 
Onr Lord's parables offer the finest ex- 
am]>1cs of tliia brangh of etudj. lie bade 
UK consider tlie lilies, ravenii, sheep, ap&r* 
rows, dogB, swine, asses, oxeu, fozM. 
wheat, tares, mustard, tearen, vines, and 
flg tTMS — all come into His teaching, 
mtural tlioology ta not the same today 
that it viBM before tlie riae of the doctrine 
of evolution. Bat in hta Asceni of Han 
Professor Drammond showed how every 
doctrine might Iciid on to an enriched 
conception of God's plans and purpose* in 
his gOTemment of the world. (3) fOa- 
tory. Formerly a ehaip line was drawn 
between aacred'and profane history. The 
bistoTy of thv Jews wits aacred ; the history 
of the Greeks, Romaru, and all other 
peoples was profane,, that is to day, not 
sacred, but purely secular. We are now 
oocaiog to ne that Ood is in all the world's 
history. Hia band mu nooguizcd in the 



history of Tflraol he<?auae that hiiitory was 
written by inspired propheta; it has been 
scarcely seen in our national story because 
this story has not been written by inspired 
prophets. If laaioh had been the author 
of the Deetine and Fait of the Roman 
Bmpirt;, ve should have had aometliing 
very different from Gibbon's brilliant hot 
scomii^ work. (3) Biography. ITcxt to 
the Bible iMirliaps Uiere are no books more 
worthy of study for the apiritual profit 
we may derive from them than well 
written biographical works. (See Biog- 
»phy. Place of, in Keligious EduL-ation.) 
The lires of great and good men are in- 
spirations for our humble lives. To take 
the life etories of Charles Kiupsltty, Lord 
Shaftesbo^, Normaji McLeoa, Frederic 
William Bobcrtson, Henry Drammond 
(ff. p.) or of one of the missionaries — 
David Liringstone, Mackay of Uganda, 
Paton — 18 to have the subject for a most 
inspiring lesson. (4) Hisaions. These 
conic into the lives of the missionarieai 
But tli«>y can also he atudieil in their sov^ 
eral fields. ITow thrilling is the story of 
the mar^ church in Madagascar, or the 
romanoo of the Sonth Seas! How ead 
the African talc! Eow inapiring the pio 
ture of awakened China! (6) SoeuU 
probtens. These arc prcBsing to-day with 
argent insiatenty. One cannot ignore 
them ; one should not wish to ignore them. 
Here may be seen applied Christiani^. 
The subject ia most oifficult and it re- 
quires to be in the hands of a strong 
teacher. The leader of an adult Bible 
class once complained that, no matter 
what subject he introduced, the convetHi- 
tioa always drifted into a diKrusaloD of 
socialism. What he required was a niffi- 
eient command of his class to make the 
members see that fundamental religious 
and moral principles rather than debat- 
able economic plans were the right topica 
for the occasion. (6) Ethical qvcjifions. 
These are closely connected with the fore- 
going group. But some of them have die- 
nnctive cfaaractertt of their own, such as 
the qnestioiu of temperance, gambling, 

Sersonal purity, business honesty, family 
aties, duties of service to one's neighbors, 
the town, the state. (7) Religious prob- 
lems. These are generally difficult They 
call for the best and moet highly educated 
teachers. But they demand io be faced 
devoutly, intelligently, frankly, fearlcsely. 
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'Hiere are the ooestioiis of the inspiration 
of tbe Bible, uie literary history of the 
Bibl«, the dtrinitT of Jccus Chriitt; what 
His redcmptioD of the world teiMy ie; tha 
Christian life; the future beyoud drath; 
and many other theological problems. 
Tluie matters lead back to the Bible 

riD, for it i« ih« Bible that Uirow8 the 
rest light on tliem. Still, tiicy need 
not be approached in a directly Biblical 
way. They may be taken up as definite, 
coacrete problemii, eauh of them being re- 
garded in all its relations, and so ditctusod 
u great religious themes, not merely u 
texts of Scriptore. 

a. The Vutr^ulion of these Subjects. 
The tntrndaction of extra-Biblical atib- 
jccts prc-8U|)poec6 the grading of the 
ecbools. It IS Blmj^ impoaaible without 
that arnuoffeinenL l^e difficulty- of teach- 
ing ft aniform Heriea of Bible lessons 
tlirouKhout the whole school is serious 
enough; all onlij^hteocd educators are now 
conrmced that it should be abandooed, 
and that separate Bible leesoos ftererally 
adapted to too different mental capacitiet 
of th« pupils of different ages should be 
substituted for the mechanical Hretem of 
the old International Leti»ons. But when 
one considers such subjeda as hare just 
been enumerated the neeeesity of grading 
becomes qnite obvious. Some of these 
fnbjects would be shove the grasp of 
jma^ children, and yet these are the very 
Kubjecrta that might best swaken and re- 
tain the intereet of older students, and 
prore most profitable to them. The selec- 
tion may be carried eren further. Some 
subjects which now come well within the 
grasp of a group of educated young people 
would be aWlutcly uninttiUigiblo to pu- 
pils of the game a^ in the mission school 
of a down-town church, or in a country 
Tillage sleepily indifferent to the fierce 
problemB thnt agitate life in the great 
centers of populatiou. Then tliere are 
qneatioiis most suitable for young men's 
dtMW, Otfaets that would be more useful 
for classes of young women. Therefore, 
extra-Biblical snbjccts shonld be divided 
into different groupl and a&»igncd sever- 
ally to different dasses of pupils. 

I. Primary Department. In the Pri- 
mary Department the nature studies are 
already acclimatized. There is a charm 
and freBhoeas about Uiem that wonder- 
fully bfi^^taiis np the vhole teaching, in 



striking contrast to the monotony of the 
old in»iit class method. A caution on 
thifi point, however, ac«ms to be called for. 
There is some danger lest these natnre 
studies should be punned too much on 
thvir own account. No doubt they are 
good in themselves. It is a most excellent 
thing for a child to come to observe and 
love the many beautiful and wcmdeifnl 
objects be sees in the world around him. 
The study is wbolewioe, enlarging, and 
elevating. Young children instinctively 
love natural history whcu it is wisely in* 
troduced to them. (See Nature Study to 
the 3. S. ) Nevertheless, good as this is, 
the end and aim of Uie Sunday school ti 
not merely to rear up a nc« of Toong 
naturalists. The teadier must bo art- 
ful to show how all the beauty and wonder 
of nsttire lead up to God it* maker, sxis- 
tainer, very life; how, an Wonlsworth 
found when he was but a boy, "there is s 
Spirit in the vroods," and that Spirit nu 
other than God Himself, oar Father. 
Simple stories necessarily come into tlis 
teaching of the Primary DepartmeoL 
The Bible stories are the boot, hut there 
is room for some stories from evcry-day 
life. It is veil to have storiM of what 
has really happened, rather than silly arti- 
ficial anecdotw^poor stuff not worthy of 
a child's keen mcowr>'. But some faiiy 
tales, notably the tales of Hshh Ander- 
sen, tmly religious in spirit and character, 
as fx> many oi tbem are, may well hare a 
place in the leaocM of the Primary pupilL 
(See Primorv Department; Stories and 
Story-Telling.) 

it. Tnitior Department. Nature stud- 
ies and stories may Htill go (m for the 
young children in this department, for 
they sre still in the imaginative stagey 
loving to visualize. But now there is 
more opportunity for simple explanations 
of natural process with indications of 
God's purposes in them — the uses of light 
and darkness, cold and heat, rain and 
wind> as signs of God'i goodness and alas 
as psrabtcs of wliat Qod does in our livM 
ana in what we call religion. But prob- 
ably nature studlea should be used mon 
sparingly in this denwbnent than in the 
Primary. Muw it the time for the story. 
Nearly all tlic Bible stories can be used at 
this stage. (See Bible Stories for (Thit- 
draa.) This will not leave room for 
much else, for they should hare the fint 
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plAoc ; notbing ^houtrl bo sllowod to supor- 
Mdo tiicm, yvt tliorc maj be room for acme 
other atories. DeedB oi hcroiam at sea. in 
8 £», ftnd ID otb«r scenM of peril, colled 
from the newspaper, aa well as striking 
evonU ia htsto^, mty bave a place here. 
I>ct them alvajft b« eUvsting and inspir- 
iag stories, never tales of irickednesa or 
tneaunese even thotigb tb«ee latter miglit 
be introdticed for warning and as dete> 
Tents. Ycry young children should be 
spared tiH eights and thonghta of evtL 
Let their fresh young fancy piny only with 
things good and true and l>cautiful. 
Hang omy the arras of stroug chivalrj* in 
tbeir chambers of imagerj*. (See Junior 
DBpartment) 

IS. Intennedlate Department. Here 
the bovK and girU are iiitcrv«tvd in con- 
vnte facta. It is the place for leaaons in 
hifltory presented as biography. The con- 
eecutive Bible hietory can now be learned. 
There ia no time for adding consocutive 
Engtiiih or othur national liiatury, nor is 
the Sunday Bt-hool tha plgL-e for that But 
great hidtorical ec«De8 may be introdoced 
— «uch aa the legend of King Arthur, the 
work of Alfred tlup Great, who ia worthy 
of a better memory than that of tiie 
spoiled cftkoA, the stories of Wycliffe, 
Lutlier (q. v.), the Hefonnation cecer- 
rily; the heroic fight for rcligioaa lioerty; 
the story of the abolition of Blareiy in the 
British pofssessiona and in the United 
StateH, under LivingBtone and in the 
Congo Valley. (See Intermediate De- 
partment. ) 

17. The Senior department. Is i« l>cre 
tiut the wideiit »vpe for extrs>Biblic&l 
subjects should be found. If the teaching of 
the earlier years baa b«oa efficient a good 
general knowledge of the Bible ihould he 
aaeumed. (See Standards of Biblical 
Knowledge in the S. S.) Ifow ie the 
time for applying that knowledge and the 
truths it contains. Historical, biograph* 
ical, and missioiiBT)- eubJF<:t# may well he 
treated; it may be puiuiibic to advance 
with Senior fitndents beyond the mere 
concrete facta to questions of cause and 
principle — as for inBtanne, the signifi- 
cance of the life of St Francis and tlie 
Coming of the Priara; the inflnences 
leading to the Refonnatioa and it« effect 
on Europe; the origin and rise of the 
various Free Church ct<>noniinations; the 
effects produced by leading lights in the 



religions world such as John Wycliffe, 
John Knox (q. v.), Richard Baxter, 
George Fox, John Wealey (?. v.). In 
thia department the great aociologicat and 
ethical problems may be profitably dis- 
cussed, if approached from a Christian 
standpoint. Perhaps it it among these 
siihjecta that the most vital diwuiwions 
will be maintained. Lastly, questiooit of 
Biblical criticism, double and difficulties 
as to the faith, and popular objections to 
Christianity may he met. But here again 
a caution is necee^ary. It ia easier to 
state difliL-nlties than to answer them. An 
iudiscreet teat;her may even suggest un- 
dreanieil of doubts to «iimple i«ouT«. The 
wiser coureie ia to go ou the positive line 
and show the sure foundations of faith. 
(See Senior Department.) 

T. The ftoestiOB of Ways and Meaai. 
How is this extra-Biblical study to ix; con- 
ducted ? It is by no means easy. Three 
requisites may be considered: 

(1) The A'eceaity of Teacker'tmining. 
Obviously most of the oubjec'ts referred to 
above ere only available for capable teach- 
ers. The introduction of them contains 
a call for the bc«t i-rJucated men and wo- 
men to take up the difficult but honor* 
able work of senior class teaching. For 
the reet the minister may raperintend the 
preparation of the epeciu lessons, meeting 
tlic teacher* wlio are to take them for pri- 
vate preliminary study; or some member 
of the congregation may be found able 
and willing to take up this work. 

(2) Tfus Method of the Studtf CireU. 
For these vobjecta the ordinary ctaea 
method of teaching by one person and 
learning by all the others — never the best 
method — may well be superseded by the 
study circle method of common research. 
Let every member of the class do his part 
in collecting information or in contribut- 
ing ideas, prFparing and reading short 
papers and discuiwing them, under the 
guidance of the teacher. This is espe- 
cially the method for seniors. But even 
junior pnpiU can do much more than is 
usually expected of thc-m. 

(3) The Vse of Libfttriei. The school 
library should bave a reference depart- 
ment well stocked with hooka contnming 
information on the eubjcets indicated for 
cltt« study. (Sec Library, S. S.) In 
most towns there are fr^ libraries to which 
both t«achere snd pupils can resort, U 
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iroiild be well if the committeeB of iheie tTnioiu mi^t take tip the qnotioiL Tb^ 

libraries would see that tbej were nipplied aboiild hare mfficient innoence in their 

with books likely to be needed in the newer own localitiei to induce the library com- 

and more extenaiTe schemes of Sondaj- inittees to obtain irtiat is needed, 
school work. The local Stmday School W. F. Ansmr. 



